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Artistic  Directors 

SEIII  OZAWA 
Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHILLER 
Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN 
Adviser 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA  Music  Director 
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a  place  to  think 


An  established,  planned  community 
designed  to  preserve  the  ecostruc- 
ture  of  the  original  forest-dirt  roads, 
hiking  paths,  lakes  and  ponds,  clean 
air,  4  to  6  acres  all  by  yourself,  neigh- 
boring on  a  15,000  acre  forest. 

Strong  protective  covenants.  Restricted  to 
180  lots. 


By     appointment     only.     Tel.  413-623-8933 
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RECENT  RECORD  RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

conducted  by  SEIJI  OZAWA 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique 

THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  firebird 

conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT  (October  release) 
Symphony  no.  41  in  C     K.  551      'Jupiter' 
Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished' 

conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony 'Mathis  der  Maler'  ? 

Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass  ) 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 

conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Mendelssohn's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Beethoven's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

conducted  by  ERICH   LEINSDORF 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 

album  includes  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  concerto  no.  1 

with  Artur  Rubinstein 

conducted   by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  symphony  of  Dvorak 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 
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DG/2530  358 


RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


DG/2530  246 


DG/2530  252 


RCA   LSC  3304 


RCA  LSC  3317 


RCA  LSC  3305 


RCA  LSC  3315 


Variations  on  a  Theme 
by  Palaset. 


Open  with  simple  plastic  cubes, 

131/2"  square,  in  white  or  brown. 

Then  introduce  variations, 

with  doors,  drawers  (deep  or  shallow), 

shelves,  dividers,  and  bases. 

Compose  just  the  right  arrangement 

for  what  you  want  to  store  or  display. 

As  a  finale,  admire  the  static-free 

cleanability  of  the  Palaset  system's 

painted  matte  finish. 

Audition  it  at  either  of  our  stores. 


THE  UPPER  STORY 
1045  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge.      547-3994 
Free  parking  in  rear 


THE  LOWER  STORY 
171  Huron  Ave. 
Cambridge.      547-5938 


The  sculptures  displayed  at  Tanglewood  this  summer  are  by  two 
artists  closely  associated  with  the  Berkshires. 


Will  Horwitt  grew  up  in  Lenox  where  he  started  working 
in  sculpture,  continuing  his  studies  at  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago.  The  recipient  of  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  in 
1965,  he  is  represented  in  the  collections  of  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Mu- 
seum, the  Yale  University  Art  Gallery  and  the  Smith 
College  Museum  of  Art,  among  others.  His  works  have 
been  widely  shown  in  this  country,  most  recently  at  the 


Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  in  New  York.  This 
spring  he  had  a  one-man  show  at  the  Lee  Ault  Gallery, 
his  New  York  representative. 

Richard  Stankiewicz,  who  has  lived  and  worked  in  Hunt- 
ington, Massachusetts  since  1962,  teaches  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  in  Albany,  and  has  recently  been 
creating  many  of  his  works  in  a  Pittsfield  foundry.  His 
activities  as  a  sculptor-teacher  have  taken  him  to  Tampa, 
Florida  and  Sydney,  Australia.  He  is  represented  in  the 
principal  museums  of  the  United  States  —  among  them 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  the  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  the  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum  and 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  —  as  well  as  the  Moderna 
Museet  in  Stockholm  and  the  Tel  Aviv  Museum.  The 
Zabriskie  Gallery,  New  York  City,  is  his  representative. 


Will  Horwitt:  'SKY  1963' 

Private  Collection,  photograph  by  Charles  Uht 


Richard  Stankiewicz:  '1973-10' 


We  don't  have  to  tell  you 
how  good  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is, 
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And  we  don't  have  to  tell  you 
why  they  chose  to  record  on  Deutsche  Grammophon. 
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Incomparable  recordings  of  incomparable  performances. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA  Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 


NINETY-FOURTH  SEASON  1974-1975 


TANGLEWOOD  1974 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS 
President 


PHILIP  K.  ALLEN 
Vice-President 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 
Vice-President 


JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE 
Treasurer 


VERNON  R.  ALDEN 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

MRS  JOHN  M.  BRADLEY 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 


MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 

E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 

EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 

EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 


JOHN  T.  NOONAN 

MRS  JAMES  H.   PERKINS 

IRVING  W.  RABB 

PAUL  C.   REARDON 

MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 

JOHN  HOYT  STOOKEY 


HENRY  B.  CABOT 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 


PALFREY  PERKINS 
HENRY  A.  LAUGHLIN 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Executive  Director 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Manager 


PAUL  BRONSTEIN 
Business  Manager 


JOHN  H.  CURTIS 
Public  Relations  Director 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 

Administrator  of 

Educational  Affairs 


RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 


DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


HARRY  NEVILLE 
Program  Editor 

program  copyright  ©  1974  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


TANGLEWOOD 


LENOX 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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Everyone's 
Guide  to  the 
Friends  of  Music 

or  .* 


Membership  in  the  Friends  of  Music 

ot  Tonglewood  provides  you  with  mony  exciting 

opportunities  and  priviliges  all  year  long. 

It's  the  secret  buy  of  the  Berkshires! 


FREE 

BERKSHIRE 

MUSIC  CENTER 

CONCERTS 

FOR  ALL 

MEMBERS 

Over  40  concerts  each  summer  by  the 
members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  summer 
academy  for  the  advanced  study  of  music. 
These  outstanding  mid-week  concerts  in- 
clude chamber  music  recitals,  full  orches- 
tra concerts,  vocal  and  choral  programs, 
and  the  annual  Festival  of  Contemporary 
Music,  Tanglewood's  "festival  within  a 
festival."   Individual  memberships  in  the 
Friends  are  available  for  $15.00;  Family 
memberships  are  available  for  $25.00. 

ADVANCE 

PROGRAM 

INFORMATION 

AND  TICKET 

ORDERING 

FORMS 

In  the  early  spring,  all  Friends  will  be  sent 
advance  Berkshire  Festival  programs  and 
ticket  ordering  forms,  as  well  as  receive 
the  "Symphony/Tanglewood  Newsletter." 

TANGLEWOOD 

TALKS 

AND  WALKS 

A  fascinating  series  which  grows  more 
popular  each  year,  these  informal  talks  on 
Thursdays  at  12:30  in  the  Tanglewood  Tent 
present  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  or  visiting  guest  artist,  followed 
by  a  special  guided  tour  of  the  Tanglewood 
grounds.  Those  attending  bring  a  picnic 
lunch  —  refreshments  provided!   Please 
call  the  Friends  Office  for  reservations. 
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TENT 
MEMBERSHIP 

The  Tanglewood  Tent,  available  to  con- 
tributors of  $50  and  over,  provides  a  hospi- 
table gathering  place  behind  the  Music 
Shed  where  food  and  drink  may  be  pur- 
chased on  concert  days.  Hot  buffet  dinners 
are  served  on  Saturday  evenings  begin- 
ning at  6:30  p.m.  Reservations  must  be 
made  through  the  Friends  Office  no  later 
than  10:00  a.m.  on  the  Friday  morning  pre- 
ceding each  Saturday  evening  buffet. 

SPECIAL 

PARKING 

FOR  FRIENDS 

Two  convenient  reserved  parking  areas  are 
available  to  all  donors  of  $100  or  more  for 
all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts: 
either  the  Box  Parking  Lot  (Hawthorne 
Street  entrance),  or  the  Tent  Parking  Lot 
(West  Street  entrance). 

BERKSHIRE 

MUSIC 

CENTER 

CLASSES 

Contributors  of  $250  and  over  may  audit 
selected  classes  in  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center's  Listening  and  Analysis  Seminar. 
Those  wishing  to  attend  should  check  with 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Office  in  the 
Main  House  at  Tanglewood  for  a  class 
schedule. 

NAMED 
FELLOWSHIPS 

Fellowships  are  awarded  each  summer  to 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center's  most  promis- 
ing members.   $1,000  Fellowships  and  $500 
Associate  Fellowships  are  awarded  in  the 
name  of  the  donor  or  whomever  the  donor 
elects,  and  will  help  to  underwrite  the 
cost  of  one  Berkshire  Music  Center  mem-  ' 
ber's  8-week  study  program. 

FRIENDS  OF  MUSIC  AT  TANGLEWOOD 
LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS  01240 
413/637-1600 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Music  Adviser 

COLIN  DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

Principal  Guest  Conductors 

THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 


HAZEN   H.  AYER 

ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 

LEO  L.  BERANEK 

DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 

|.  CARTER  BROWN 

CURTIS  R.  BUTTENHEIM 

MRS  NORMAN   L.  CAHNERS 

LEVIN  H.  CAMPBELL  III 

GEORGE  H.  A.  CLOWES  JR 

SILVIO  O.  CONTE 

JOHN   L  COOPER 

ROBERT  CUSHMAN 

MICHAEL  J.  DALY 

NELSON  J.   DARLING  JR 

HENRY  B.  DEWEY 

RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 

PAUL  FROMM 

MRS  THOMAS  J.  GALLIGAN  JR 


VERNON  R.  ALDEN     Chairman 
MRS  FRANK  G.  ALLEN     Vice-Chairman 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS     Secretary 

MRS  THOMAS  GARDINER 

MRS  CHARLES  GARSIDE 

STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 

BRUCE  HARRIMAN 

MRS  RICHARD  D.   HILL 

JOHN  HOLT 

RICHARD  S.   HUMPHREY  JR 

MRS  JIM  LEE  HUNT 

DAVID  O.   IVES 

MRS  LOUIS   I.   KANE 

GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 

LEON   KIRCHNER 

MRS  JAMES  F.   LAWRENCE 

RODERICK  MacDOUGALL 

john  Mclennan 
colman  m.  mockler  jr 
mrs  charles  l  moore 
mrs  elting  morison 


FRANK  E.  MORRIS 

DAVID  MUGAR 

DR  BARBARA  W.  NEWELL 

JOHN  T.  G.   NICHOLS 

DAVID  R.   POKROSS 

MRS  PRISCILLA  POTTER 

MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.   RAYMOND 

MRS  PETER  VAN  S.  RICE 

MRS  GEORGE  R.  ROWLAND 

MRS  A.   LLOYD   RUSSELL 

DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 

SAMUEL  L.  SLOSBERG 

RICHARD  A.  SMITH 

MRS  RICHARD  H.  THOMPSON 

STOKLEY  P.  TOWLES 

D.  THOMAS  TRIGG 

ROBERT  G.  WIESE 

VINCENT  C.ZIEGLER 
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Spend  an  evening -or  a  week-with  us! 


A  lot  of  places  serve  steak.  But 
there's  only  one  steak  house  like 
the  Branding  Iron.  Maybe  it's  the 
charcoal  broiling,  or  the  salad  bar 
or  the  draft  beer.  Maybe  it's  the 
decor— as  elegantly  casual  as  any 
steak  house  and  "saloon"  east  of 
San  Francisco . .  .with  flickering.gas- 
lights,  polished  walnut  and  shining 
brass. 

Good  food,  good  company  in  a  nos- 
talgic atmosphere— the  Branding 
Iron,  the  most  civilized  steak  house 
in  the  Berkshires. 

sraiE  m. 


PLAZA  LEVEL,  BERKSHIRE  COMMON,  PITTSFIELD 
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The  Colonial  Hilton  Inn— a  magnificent  modern 
14-story  inn  right  in  the  heart  of  the  Berkshires 
...a  complete  resort  complex  with  luxurious 
air-conditioned  rooms  and  suites,  dining  in 
three  restaurants,  glass-domed  pool,  saunas, 
cinema,  indoor  parking  and  two-level  shopping 
plaza— all  under  one  roof.* 


George  Page's  Colonial 
Restaurant— hearty 

New  England  fare  in  a 
tradition  of  elegance. 

Lautrec  Lounge- 
cocktails  and  ooh-la-la 
in  a  very  intimate 
atmosphere. 


Cafe  Shop— breakfast, 
lunch  and  cocktails 
by  poolside. 

Top  of  the  Common 

. . .  skytop  cocktail  lounge 
with  dancing  and  live 
entertainment;  luncheon 
buffet  on  weekdays. 


XColonial 
Hilton  Inn 

Welcome  is  just  the  beginning. 
Berkshire  Common,  Pittsfield  (413)  499-2000 


♦Inquire  about  our  seasonal  package  plans. 
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How  to  get 

a  lot  for 
your  money. 


Siili 
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|  If  you  are  like  most  discerning  people,  you  want 
■  a  lot  for  your  money  and  that's  what  we  offer  you 
A  beautifully  wooded  lot  with  private  lake  club 
house,  skiing,  tennis,  hiking,  fishing,  swimming,  boating 
and  nearby  golf,  summer  theatre,  great  restaurants  and 
the  famous  Tanglewood  Music  Festival.   At  Otis  Wood  Lands,  located  in  the  beautiful  Berkshires 
you  get  much  more  than  a  lot.   You  get  a  full  acre 
home  site  in  a  delightful  year-round  vacation  community.      \ 
Land  you  buy  today  can  be  an  excellent  long  term  investment 
and  a  good  hedge  against  inflation  because  in  the  late  70's  and 
early  80's  land  of  this  kind  will  be  in  short  supply. 
Come  see  for  yourself.  Be  our  guest  and  enjoy  boating,  tennis, 
swimming  and  a  hearty  barbecue.    If  you  act  now  we  will  give  you  hartford  ^ 

one  $25.00  U.S.  Savings  Bond  after  you  and  ! 
your  spouse  have  toured  the  property.   We  j 


Otis  Wood  Lands 


are  making  this  offer  because  we  want  you  to 
see  Otis  Wood  Lands.   Even  if  you  don't  buy  a 
home  site,  we  are  sure  you  will  tell  your  friends 
about  the  wonderful  community  we  are  develop- 
ing.  Call  or  write  today  and  we  will  make  reser- 


Please  send  more  information  about 
Otis  Wood  Lands.     We  plan  to  visit 
Otis  Wood  Lands.    Date Time 

Name  

Telephone 

Address  

City  ... 

State Zip 

Please  make  reservations  for _Adu\ts Children 


vations  for  your  visit. 


\oOd& 


Obtain  the  HUD  Property  Report 
from  developer  and  read  it  before 
signing  anything.   HUD  neither 
approves  the  merits  of  the  offering 
nor  the  value,  if  any,  of  the  property. 


Otis  Wood  Lands,'  Ltd., 

Otis,  Massachusetts,  01253 

Telephone  1  -  413  -  269-4531 

"Call  Collect" 


A  private 
vacation 
community 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Music  Adviser 

COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 


JOSEPH   SILVERSTEIN     Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertm  aster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Jerome  Rosen 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 


second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Marylou  Speaker 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 


violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 


basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 


flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 


piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

Eb  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 


horns 

Charles  Kavaloski 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 


trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 


percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


fl    I 


personnel  manager  William  Moyer 


PRETEND  FOR  A  MINUTE 

Pretend  your  car  is  a  stagecoach  .  .  . 

let's  say  circa  '74.  Never  mind  the  century. 

Now  .  .  .  wend  your  way  to  South  Egremont 

and  enjoy  a  leisurely  stayover 

that  could  very  well  be  marvelously  and  broadly  rewarding. 

IN  AN  18th  CENTURY  STAGE  STOP... 

under  one  Early  American  roof. 

—  New  England's  very  finest  sports  gear  &  apparel  shop 

— Farm-fresh  vegetables  &  fruits  .  .  .  from  the  tractor  to  our  market 

— A  display  of  local  crafts  (and  this  area  is  a  hotbed  of  talent) 

— An  exhibit  of  local  artists  from  this  same  hotbed 

— A  country  store  appointed  &  stocked  the  way  they  USED  to  be 

—A  gift  shop  that  is  trinket-less 

-And  a  warmth  &  leisureliness  you'd  expect  at  a  stage  stop  .  .  . 

a  snow-bound  stage  stop. 

If  you've  got  the  time  .  .  .  you're  most  cordially  invited. 


rnablc  i  hji*. 


Even  open  Sundays  1-5  pm 


JVENVER     L/TD.  *7^&p4^Z2^**j%<cJXcp 

SOUTH    EGREMONT,   MASSACHUSETTS  01258 
413-528-2330 
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Serge  Koussevitzky  (center)  with  Pierre  Monteux  (left)  and  Charles  Munch 
in  a  1950  photograph.  Monteux,  Music  Director  from  1919  to  1924,  was 
succeeded  by  Koussevitzky,  1924  to  1949,  who  was  followed  in  turn  by 
Munch,  1949  to  1962. 

SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY 
July  261874  — June41951 

Serge  Koussevitzky,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
from  1924  to  1949,  was  nearly  seventy-seven  years  old  when  he  died  in 
1951,  but  despite  his  years  he  was  involved  with  the  future  in  a  way 
known  to  few  people  of  any  age.  One  of  his  most  remarkable  charac- 
teristics was  his  passion  for  building,  a  passion  which  burned  as  brightly 
after  his  retirement  as  it  had  during  the  preceding  seventy-five  years  of 
his  life.  When  he  came  to  Boston  it  was  with  the  expectation  that  he 
would  stay  only  two  or  three  years  in  America.  But  he  remained  with  the 
Orchestra  twenty-five  years  and  by  the  time  he  left  he  had  molded  an 
instrument  that  was  recognized  everywhere  as  one  of  the  world's  great 
orchestras.  In  the  process  he  became  a  musical  legend,  a  brilliant  figure 
in  America's  musical  history.  Yet,  glamorous  and  noteworthy  as  his  con- 
ducting career  was,  it  was  only  one  facet  of  a  truly  remarkable  life. 

Born  100  years  ago  in  a  small  backward  Russian  village,  Koussevitzky 
rose  from  his  obscure  beginnings  to  become  the  embodiment  of  the 
forward-looking  artistic  spirit.  Starting  out  as  a  double-bass  player,  he 
achieved  world-wide  fame  as  a  virtuoso  on  that  instrument  before  he 
turned  to  conducting.  By  1910  he  had  his  own  orchestra  and  with  it  he 
gave  concerts  not  only  in  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow  but  also  in  the 
provinces  and  —  by  means  of  chartered  steamboat  —  at  towns  along  the 
length  of  the  Volga  River,  thus  fulfilling  an  ambition  to  bring  symphonic 
music  to  the  people.  Active  too  as  a  publisher,  he  operated  his  Editions 
Russe  on  the  unheard-of  principle  that  all  profits  from  the  sale  of  scores 
should  accrue  directly  to  the  composers.  And  later,  as  head  of  the  Kous- 
sevitzky Music  Foundation,  he  commissioned  and  championed  new 
works  by  dozens  of  his  contemporaries.  He  was  a  man  who  never  tired 
of  searching  out  new  ways  of  encountering  the  artistic  experience. 

One  of  his  greatest  visions  was  that  of  Tanglewood  and  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  which  he  thought  of  as  a  single  entity,  a  'creative  musical 
center,'  he  wrote,  'where  the  greatest  living  composers  will  teach  the  art 
of  composition;  the  greatest  virtuosi,  the  art  of  perfect  performance;  the 
greatest  conductors,  the  mystery  of  conducting  orchestras  and  choruses. 
The  most  eminent  thinkers  and  scholars  will  lecture  there.  A  free  coop- 
eration of  such  an  elite  will  certainly  result  in  a  creation  of  new  and 
great  values  of  art;  in  the  radiation  of  the  beams  of  culture  over  a 
nation  and  over  the  whole  world;  and,  finally,  in  the  education  and 
training  of  a  new  generation  of  American  artists.' 

Tanglewood  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  projects  with  which  he 
was  intensely  involved  until  the  time  of  his  death,  have  become  fitting 
shrines  to  the  memory  of  Koussevitzky.  The  foundations  he  laid  here 
were  ones  upon  which  others  could,  and  did,  build.  Today  these  institu- 
tions remain  imbued  with  his  intense  vitality  and  humanistic  spirit,  mak- 
ing his  name  one  that  is  especially  deserving  of  honor  during  the  cen- 
tennial year  of  his  birth. 
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San  Martin  Premium  California  Wines  .  .  . 

A  vinous  symphony  of  tastes 

and  incomparably  delicious 


Joseph 
Silverstein 

Joseph  Silverstein, 
assistant  conductor  and 
concert  master,  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 


Ben 
Medoff 

Ben  Medoff,  president 

Benjamin  Medoff  and 

Associates,  Inc.,  the 

international  wine 

importers. 

Call  Ben:  527-2880, 

527-2881,  527-5919. 


Ralph 
Gomberg 

Ralph  Gomberg, 
principal  Oboe,  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 


Distributed  by: 

Seaside  Distributing  Co. 

Hyannis 
Williams  Distributing  Corp. 

Springfield 


Phoenix  Spring  Beverages  Co. 

Brockton 

Phoenix  Spring  Beverages  Co. 

Shirley 


Martignetti  Grocery  Co. 

Cambridge 
S.  Hooper-Richardson  &  Co 
Boston 


San  Martin 

California 

North  Coast 

District  Wines 

Since  1892 


Photo  taken  by  Paula  Gilman  in  the  Ancient  Instrument  Room  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass., 

Spring  1974. 


GOURMET  RESTAURANT  OF  THE  BERKSHIRES 

RELAXED  DINING 

Congeniel,  Contemporary  and 
Continental  are  the  successful 
ingredients  of  this  attractive 
wayside  restaurant. 

Unexcelled  Continental  Cuisine 
highlights  LeCoq  au  Vin  Rouge, 
Escaloppine  of  Veal  Marsala, 
Steaks,  Prime  Ribs  au  Jus,  and 
Duckling  L'Orangeand  Cherry. 

Enjoy  cocktails  and  dining  in  a 
leisure  manner  and  a  gourmet  style. 


■  '■*fVA  r^^v2. 

2   ft,  *m*n[  ^  *  ,^r   a,  .- 
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•  VISIT  BOURBON  BARREL  COCKTAIL  LOUNGE 
before  and  after  concerts 

•  ENTERTAINMENT  AND  DANCING  NIGHTLY 
except  Sundays 

•  HOURS:  Open  Every  Day 

•  BRUNCH:  Open  from  9:30  a.m. 

•  LUNCH  AND  DINNER 

PITTSFIELD -  LENOX  ROAD  (ROUTES  7  &  20)  LENOX 

TEL:  413-637-1341 


EXCELLENT    CUISINE 
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TANGLEWOOD  1974 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Friday  July  5  1974  at  7  o'clock 


WEEKEND  PRELUDE 


EVELYN   LEAR     soprano 
THOMAS  STEWART     baritone 
MARTIN   KATZ     piano 


PURCELL 


Let  Us  Wander 
Sound  the  Trumpet 


VIVALDI 


Aria  di  Abra      (from  'Juditha') 

Vedro  con  mio  diletto     (from  'II  Giustino') 

Col  piacer  della  mia  fede     (from  'Arsilda') 


BEETHOVEN 


In  questa  tomba  oscura 

Ich  liebe  dich 

Neue  Liebe,  neues  Leben 


HAYDN 


Guarda  qui,  che  lo  vedrai 


HANDEL 


Vivo  in  te     (from  'Tamerlano') 
Cam!  Bella! 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &   RCA  RECORDS 
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Where 

music,  dance, 
theatre  and  art 
are  your 
neighbors... 

We 
Colonycit 

Lenox 

Condominium  Duplexes 
in  the  Berkshires 


Escape  regularly  to  your  4-season 
condominium  home  in  the  heart  of 
the  Berkshire's  cultural  circle . . . 
near  Tanglewood,  Jacobs  Pillow, 
Berkshire  Playhouse  and  the 
area's  fine  galleries  and  museums. 
The  Colony's  facilities  include 
on-premises  golf,  swimming, 
tennis,  cross-country  skiing; 
clubhouse  with  gym,  whirlpool, 
saunas,  lounge.  FREE  BROCHURE 
describes  our  spacious  2  bedroom, 
2  bath  homes  with  den  and 
balcony . . .  carpeted,  air 
conditioned,  applianced.  From 
$34,900  with  attractive  financing 
terms.  Occupancy  this  summer. 
Write  or  phone  The  Colony 
at  Lenox. 


Rte.  7-20  at 
New  Lenox  Rd. 
Lenox,  Mass.  02140 
(413)637-2765 


1771  was  a  good 
year  for  our  Lobster  Pie. 


Thi 


us  year  it  s  even  better. 

When  you  visit  us  at  the  Publick  House,  we'll  welcome  you 
into  a  true  18th  century  tavern  and  pub. 

Because  we  haven't  changed  since  the  days  when  hungry 
Colonial  travelers  would  stop  by  for  one  of  our  generous 
meals. 

But  to  tell  the  truth,  our  good  Yankee  cooking  is  even  better 
today. 

Roasted  whole  Cornish  game  hen.  Steak  in  a  skillet,  with 
crushed  peppercorns  or  red  wine  sauce.  And  our  special  indi- 
vidually   baked   lobster   pie. 

And  if  you  see  someone  at  a  nearby  table  enjoying  our  hot 
deep-dish  apple  pie  with  real  Vermont  cheddar,  pay  heed: 
you're  going  to  need  some  room  for  dessert. 

ii y*  — The  Innkeeper 


Publick  House 

On  the  Common  -  Sturbridge,  Mass.  {6iy)  347-3313.  Near  Old  Sturbridge  Village 


Dance 

Thp  Pi 

at 

IIOIAI 

1  1 wKZ  1   1 

July  2-6                             >-iM?"% 

llvlW 

July  23-27 

Violette  Verdy  &  Partner  (July  2  3  4) 

Eliot  Feld  Ballet 

HelgiTomasson&6«*se¥KiFkland(3uiv5.6) 

Mimi  Garrard  Dance  Theater 

(Courtesy:  Mew  York  Cuy  Satiet) 

Ritha  Devi 

;::,  July  30-August  3 

Bottom  of  the  Bucket  But,.* 

Judith  Jamison 

(Courtesy    Alvin  Ailey  City  Center  Dance 

July  9-1 3        lis,    11  "-mm 

Tni§a$a$  '•• 

Dennis  Wayne's  American  BaHet  CoS 

Miguel  Godreau,  John  Parks 

Dennis  Wayne,  Franceses  Corkle,  James 

Nala  Najan 

Dunne,  Donna  Cowan 

(Courtesy:  City  Center  Jofifey  BaNet) 

^August  6-10 

Members  of  Dan  Wagoner'*  Dance  Co. 

Pearl  Lang  and  Dance  Co. 

Pilobolus  Dance  Theatre 

July  15,  16  (Jacob's  Pdtow  Benefit) 

Membees  of  Chuck  Davis  Dance  Co. 

Edward  Villella  &  Partner 

Carmen  de  Lavallade 

:  August  13-17 

Manuel  Alum  Dance  Co. 

Maria  Alba  Spanish  Dance  Co. 

July  17-20 

August  20-24 

Nikolais  Dance  Theatre 

Lotte  Goslar's  Pantomime  Circus 

Members  of  Jose  Limon  Company 

Minutes  from  Tanglewood  on  the 

Massachusetts  Turnpike,  Lee  exit. 

Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival 

,  Lee,  Mass.   (413)243-0745 
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TANGLEWOOD  1974 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Friday  July  5  1974  at  9  o'clock 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 


BACH 


Suite  No.  1  in  C     S.  1066 

Ouverture 

Courante 

Gavotte  1  -  Gavotte  2 

Forlane 

Menuet  1  -  Menuet  2 

Bourree  1  -  Bourree  2 

Passepied  1  -  Passepied  2 


SCHUTZ  Freuet  euch  des  Herren,  ihr  Gerechten 

KENNETH   RIEGEL     tenor 
SETH  McCOY     tenor 
ARA  BERBERIAN     bass 

first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


intermission 


SWV  367 


STRAVINSKY  'Pulcinella',  Ballet  with  Song,  in  One  Act 

Overture  -  Serenata  (Tenor)  -  Scherzino  -  Allegro  - 
Andantino  -  Allegro  -  Allegretto  (Soprano)  -  Allegro  assai  - 
Allegro  alia  breve  (Bass)  -  Andante  (Trio)  -  Andante  (Tenor) 
Allegro  (Tenor,  Soprano)  -  Presto  (Tenor)  -  Larghetto  - 
Allegro  alia  breve  -  Tarantella  -  Andantino  (Soprano)  - 
Allegro  -  Gavotta  (with  two  variations)  -  Vivo  -  Tempo  di 
Minuetto  (Trio)  -  Allegro  assai  (Finale) 

CLAUDINE  CARLSON     mezzo-soprano 
KENNETH   RIEGEL     tenor 
DAVID  EVITTS     baritone 


The  program  notes  and  texts  for  this  evening's  concert  begin  on  page  21 
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Uvil 


THE 
OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 

STOCKBRIDGE 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


Stockbridge 

Historical  Exhibits 

with 

Original  Paintings  by 

NORMAN  ROCKWELL 

On  permanent  exhibit 

Autographed 

prints  and  books  available. 

Open  Year  Round  —  Daily  10-5  p.m. 
Except  Tuesdays 

Adults  $1.00  Children  25c 


CHESTERWOOD 

STOCKBRIDGE 


Summer  Home  and  Studio  of 
DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH 

Sculptor  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial 

Garden,  Nature  Trail, 
Paintings,  Barn  Sculpture  Gallery 

Adults  $1.50  •  Children  $.75 

Daily  10-5 

Candlelight  Tours 
Monday  &  Wednesday  •  5-10  pm 

a  property  of 
The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservations 


From  here 


to  hear 


With  Superex  Stereophones,  you've  got  the  best  seat  in 
Philharmonic  Hall. You're  in  the  control  room  at  every  record- 
ing session.  And  you  can  change  seats  simply  by  changing 
the  volume. 

Transport  yourself  to  the  center  of  the  brass  section,  or 
see  what  it  feels  like  to  sit  under  the  cymbals. 

The  Superex  PEP  79  will  carry  you  there.  According  to 
Stereo  Review,  ". . .  though  one  of  the  lowest-price  electro- 
static headsets  we  know  of,  sounds  about  as  good  as  the  best 
and  most  expensive  ones  we've  tested 
thus  far— and  that  is  no  small 
achievement."  Write  for  com- 
plete report. 

You'll  have  a  pair  of 
Superex  Stereophones  with  a 
10-22,000  Hz.  frequency  re- 
sponse, a  handsome  console 
that  works  off  any  amplifier, 
and  one  year  guarantee. 


PEP- 
Sugg.  Retail  Price  $85.00 


Superex  Stereophones. 
Feel  what  you  hear. 


For  Free  Literature  Write: 
Superex  Electronics  Corp.,  Dept.  FB, 
151  Ludlow  St.,  Yonkers,  N.Y.  10705. 
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TANGLEWOOD  1974 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Saturday  July  6  1974  at  8.30  pm 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

EUGENE  ORMANDY     conductor 
HAYDN 

Symphony  No.  88  in  G 

Allegro 
Largo 

Menuetto  &  trio 
Allegro  con  spirito 

'Infelice  sventurata,'  aria  from  Cimarosa's  'I  due  supposti  conti, 
ossia  Lo  sposo  senza  moglie' 

EVELYN   LEAR     soprano 

'Non  v'e  rimedio,'  aria  from  'L'infedelta  delusa' 
THOMAS  STEWART     baritone 

'Son  disperato/  duet  from  'L'infedelta  delusa' 

EVELYN   LEAR     soprano 
THOMAS  STEWART     baritone 

intermission 


Mass  in  D  minor     'The  Nelson' 

Kyrie:  allegro  moderato 
Gloria:  allegro 
Qui  tollis:  adagio 
Quoniam:  allegro 
Credo:  allegro  con  spirito 
Et  incarnatus:  largo 


Et  resurrexit:  vivace 
Sanctus:  adagio-allegro 
Benedictus:  allegretto-allegro 
Agnus  Dei:  adagio 
Dona  nobis  pacem:  vivace 


EVELYN   LEAR     soprano  CLAUDINE  CARLSON     mezzo-soprano 
SETH  McCOY     tenor      THOMAS  STEWART     baritone 
SUSAN   PALMATIER     mezzo-soprano 

TANGLEWOOD   FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
John  Oliver     conductor 


The  program  notes  and  texts  for  this  evening's  concert  begin  on  page  25 
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paintings 

sculpture 

graphics 

old  prints 

paper- 
americana 


MYRNA  LIEB  CITRON         413-298-4767 


TANGLEWOOD 


NUT  MEGGERS! 


^       Dine  Well 
T      en  route  at 


Grouse 


M 


TORfUHGTON  29  ( 
WATER6URY   48 
NEW  HAVEN  72 
NEW  YORK  122* 


ouse 


an  un-city 

informal 

Country  Inn 

FOOD.DRINK 
LODGING 

ROUTE  23,  OTIS 

(413)  269-4446 


Burlington  Sowings.  Great. 

244  Main  Street,  Great  Harrington,  528-1190 
Main  Street,  Sheffield,  229-8516 

West  Stockbridge — opening  soon 
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Choose  From 
lOver  25,000  Items. 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY 

ALL  YEAR 

9-5:30  P.M. 

Recapture  Yesteryear's 
Yankee  Nostalgia  at 

Seth  &  Jed's  Country  Store 


Gourmet  Foods 
Maple  Products 
Choice  Cheeses 


A  complete  source  for.  China,  Glass, 
Dinnerware,  Clocks,  Candles,  Lamps  k 
Lighting  Fixtures,  Baskets  k  Pottery, 
Woodenware,  Pewter,  Brass  k  Copper, 
Door  Stops,  Hitching  Posts,  Weather- 
vanes,  Braided  &  Hooked  Rugs.Woven 
Coverlets,  Place  Mats  k  Table  Linens, 
Gourmet  Cookware,  Colonial  Hard- 
ware, Franklin  Stoves,  Andirons  k 
Fireplace  Equipment, Pictures.  Wall 
Hangings,  Mechanical  Banks,  Excit- 
ing Imports,  Decorative  Accessories, 
Documentary  Fabrics  &  Wallpapers, 
Upholstered  k  Early  American  Furn- 
iture, Authorized  "Colonial  Williams- 
burg" and  "Museum  Collection"  Repro- 
ductions, Authentic  Americana  and 
distinctive  Country  Clothes. 


.Aunt  Abigail's  (Attic. 

EXCLUSIVE  COUNTRY  CLOTHES 


iMaiL. 


:Wi9'i 


Preserves 
Papeteries 
Herbs  and  Spices 
Home  Baked  Goods 
Coffee    Tea    Honey 
Jams  and  Jellies  Water  Driven  Stone  Ground  Flour 
Apothecary  Jars    Fresh  Ground  Peanut  Butter 
XjBMrtaA  Delicacies   Old-Fashioned    iTe-w     :En.g-la.xk<A's       -<&.m.ericsL:r}.a.   2v£a.r3Ketpla.ce  V. 

Candy  a-RE-A-T    B-AJRHI£TO-1'01T,    MASS. 

In  U»  Kg  Bed  Barns  on  Stockbridge  Bead,  Bout*  7  1  Mile  North  of  Great  Barrington 
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At  featured  weekly  in 
THE 

NEW  VOMER 

by 

j.  Till 

ZJltd. 


Telephone:  413-5281500 
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TANGLEWOOD  1974 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Sunday  July  7  1974  at  2.30  pm 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

MOZART 

March  in  D     K.  249 

Canons:  Alleluia     K.  553 

DieNachtigall     K.  229 
Odueselhafter  Martin     K.  560b 
Caro  bell'  idol  mio     K.  562 
Essen  und  Trinken     K.  234 

TANGLEWOOD   FESTIVAL  CHORUS     John  Oliver     conductor 

intermission 

Requiem  in  D  minor     K.  626 

Requiem  Lacrimosa 


Dies  irae 
Tuba  mirum 
Rex  tremendae 
Recordare 
Confutatis 


Domine  Jesu 
Hostias 
Sanctus 
Benedictus 
Agnus  Dei 


BENITA  VALENTE     soprano,     CLAUDINE  CARLSON     mezzo-soprano 
KENNETH   RIEGEL     tenor,     ARA  BERBERIAN     bass 

TANGLEWOOD   FESTIVAL  CHORUS     John  Oliver     conductor 


The  program  notes  for  this  afternoon's  concert  begin  on  page  30 

The  text  and  translation  of  the  Requiem  begin  on  page  35 
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Get  closer  to  the  music. 


Being  part  of  the  crowd  at  an  outdoor 
live  concert  is  exciting.  But  unless  you  arrive 
early,  you  may  need  binoculars  to  actually 
see  the  musicians  perform.  And  even  the  best 
outdoor  sound  system  adds  considerable  dis- 
tortion to  the  music. 

Tech  Hifi  can  bring  you  closer  to  the  music 

A  component  music  system  like  the  one 
featured  here  will  bring  the  excitement  of  live 
music  right  into  your  livingroom  .  .  .  without 
the  distortion. 


OhmB's,  Nikko  8080. 

Miracord  750  II,  Stanton  681  EE 


We're  not  suggesting  that  a  component 
music  system  can  ever  replace  live  music,  but  it  does  present  an  interesting 
alternative.  Especially  a  music  system  like  the  one  shown  here.  Sold  individ- 
ually, these  fine  components  would  cost  $1075.00.  This  month  you  can 
purchase  the  system  at  Tech  Hifi  for  $  879.  Admittedly,  still  a  lot  of  money. 
But,  if  you  are  a  connoisseur  of  good  music,  we  think  that  you'll  find  this  sys- 
tem well  worth  it. 

For  connoisseurs  with  less  substantial  budgets,  Tech  Hifi  has  complete 
music  systems  beginning  at  $149. 
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Bteeh  hifi) 
Quality  Components  at  the  Right  Prkre--^ 


Tech  Hifi  has  over  40  stores  throughout  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Michigan. 
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Program  notes  for  Friday  July  5 
JOHANN  SEBASTIAN   BACH     1685-1750 
Suite  No.  1  in  C     S.  1066 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Bach's  four  orchestral  suites  are  usually  attributed  to  the  period 
(1717-1723)  in  which  he  was  Kapellmeister  to  the  young  Prince  Leopold 
of  Anhalt-Cothen.  Albert  Schweitzer  conjectures  that  they  may  belong 
to  the  subsequent  Leipzig  years,  for  Bach  included  them  in  the  per- 
formances of  the  Telemann  Musical  Society,  which  he  conducted  from 
the  years  1729  to  1736,  and  Karl  Geiringer  has  made  the  point  that  'the 
three  trumpets  prescribed  in  the  scores  of  No.  3  and  No.  4  exceeded 
the  orchestral  resources  at  the  Cothen  court.'  But  the  larger  part  of  his 
instrumental  music  belongs  to  the  years  at  Cothen  where  the  Prince  not 
only  patronized  but  practised  this  department  of  the  art —  it  is  said  that 
he  could  acquit  himself  more  than  acceptably  upon  the  violin,  the  viola 
da  gamba,  and  the  clavier.  It  was  for  the  pleasure  of  his  Prince  that 
Bach  composed  most  of  his  chamber  music,  half  of  the  Well-tempered 
Clavier,  the  inventions.  Composing  the  six  concertos  for  the  Margraf  of 
Brandenburg  at  this  time,  he  very  likely  made  copies  of  his  manuscripts 
and  performed  them  at  Cothen. 


Bach's  service  as  Kapellmeister  to  this  Prince  was  an  agreeable  interlude, 
lasting  six  years  (1717-1723),  in  his  life-long  career  as  a  composer  for 
the  church.  It  was  preceded  by  his  nine  years  (17Q8-1717)  as  Kammer 
Musicus  and  Organist  to  the  Duke  Wilhelm  Ernst  of  Saxe-Weimar;  fol- 
lowed by  the  remaining  27  years  of  his  life  as  Cantor  at  the  St  Thomas 
and  St  Nicholas  churches  in  the  free  city  of  Leipzig.  These  three  jobs 
developed  three  sides  of  the  artist  Bach:  Weimar  his  great  organ  works, 
Cothen  his  chamber  works,  Leipzig  his  greatest  choral  works  —  the  Pas- 
sions, the  Mass,  the  long  list  of  cantatas. 

The  suites,  partitas  and  'overtures',  so  titled  by  Bach,  were  no  more 
than  variants  upon  the  suite  form.  When  Bach  labeled  each  of  his 
orchestral  suites  as  an  'ouverture',  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  French 
ouverture  of  Lully  was  in  his  mind.  This  composer,  whom  Bach  closely 
regarded,  had  developed  the  operatic  overture  into  a  larger  form  with 
a  slow  introduction  followed  by  a  lively  allegro  of  fugal  character  and 
a  reprise.  To  this  'overture'  were  sometimes  added,  even  at  operatic 
performances,  a  stately  dance  or  two,  such  as  were  a  customary  and  in- 
tegral part  of  the  operas  of  the  period.  These  overtures,  with  several 
dance  movements,  were  often  performed  at  concerts,  retaining  the 
title  of  the  more  extended  and  impressive  'opening'  movement.  Georg 
Muffat  introduced  the  custom  into  Germany,  and  Bach  followed  him. 
Bach  held  to  the  formal  outline  of  the  French  ouverture,  but  extended 
and  elaborated  it  to  his  own  purposes. 

The  Suite  No.  1  in  C  belongs  to  a  tradition  of  French  dance  music  at 
German  courts  which  can  be  traced  back  at  least  to  Michael  Praetorius' 
Terpsichore  of  1612.  It  is  not  known  whether  or  not  the  music  of  this 
suite  was  used  for  dancing  in  Bach's  time,  but  the  music  has  been 
choreographed  in  recent  times  and  it  is  certainly  arguable  that  it  sounds 
best  when  played  at  a  tempo  appropriate  to  dancing.  Except  for  the 
French  overture,  each  movement  of  the  suite  is  in  a  strict  dance  mea- 
sure. The  courante,  which  originated  in  the  sixteenth  century,  had 
become  rather  old  fashioned  by  Bach's  time.  The  gavotte,  bourree  and 
passepied  were  dances  of  rustic  origin  which  underwent  an  elegant 
transformation  in  the  French  courts.  The  forlane  was  an  exotic  import 
from  northern  Italy. 
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the  Great  Apple  Pie 
Controversy 

Our  Chef  says  Apple  Pie  must  be  home- 
baked,  hot,  and  topped  with  cheddar.  So  we 
serve  it  that  way.  But  our  Innkeeper  insists 
on  home-baked  Apple  Pie,  cold,  without 
cheddar.  So  we  serve  it  that  way,  too. 

Help  us  settle  The  Controversy. 
Dine  here  anytime  from  early  morning 
until  late  in  the  evening.  Choose  Apple 
Pie,  any  style. 

While  you're  at  it,  choose  Roast 
Prime  Ribs  of  Beef  in  our  Dining  Room . . . 
or  dine  by  candlelight  in  our  flower- laden 
Courtyard ...  or  enjoy  delightful  cocktails 
in  The  Widow  Bingham's  Tavern ...  or 
sandwiches  (with  entertainment]  in  The 
Lion's  Den.  Enjoy  an  overnight  or  weekend 
stay,  too,  in  one  of  our  air  conditioned 
bedrooms  overlooking  the  Berkshires. 
Call  (413)  298-5545  for  reservations. 

dfe  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Since  1773.  Stockbridge,  Mass.  01262. 
On  Rt.  7,  south  of  Tanglewood. 


IS  PLEASED 

TO  PROVIDE  FOOD 
and 

REFRESHMENT  SERVICE 
TO 

THE  PATRONS  OF 

TANGLEWOOD 


(617)  569-7070 
(201)687-3800 


HEINRICH  SCHUTZ     1585-1672 
Freuet  euch  des  Herrn,  ihr  Gerechten     SWV  367 
Concerto  No.  27  from  Symphoniae  sacrae,  Part  II     op.  10 
Program  note  by  Harry  Neville 

Like  Stravinsky,  Heinrich  Schijtz  was  a  composer  with  an  extraordinary 
musical  curiosity  and  a  creative  impulse  that  functioned  unimpaired 
even  at  an  advanced  age.  His  life  spanned  two  epochs,  the  Renaissance 
and  the  Baroque;  his  art  linked  separate  cultures,  German  and  Italian; 
and  his  mode  of  expression  ranged  from  quiet  intimacy  to  formal 
splendor.  Born  in  Germany,  where  he  received  a  thorough  musical  train- 
ing as  a  youth,  he  went  to  Venice  in  1609  for  a  four-year  period  of  study 
with  Giovanni  Gabrieli.  Upon  his  return  to  Germany,  he  quickly  set 
about  to  introduce  Italian  methods  of  composing,  singing  and  playing, 
principally  in  Dresden  at  the  Court  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  The  Psalmen 
Davids  (1619),  a  magnificent  adaptation  to  German  church  music  of  the 
Venetian  polychoral  style,  dates  from  this  period.  Schutz  visited  Italy 
again  in  1628,  this  time  to  acquaint  himself  with  developments  —  par- 
ticularly Monteverdi's  innovations  —  that  had  taken  place  since  his  last 
visit.  It  was  during  this  second  period  of  study  that  he  published  the 
first  part  (Venice,  1629)  of  the  Symphoniae  sacrae,  a  collection  which 
reflected  Monteverdi's  influence  not  only  in  its  bold  vocal  coloratura 
and  idiomatic  instrumental  effects,  but  also  in  its  intense  vocal  expres- 
siveness and  brilliant  orchestration. 

This  first  set  of  what  would  eventually  become  three  collections  of 
Symphoniae  sacrae  employed  Latin  texts,  whereas  Part  Two,  published 
eighteen  years  later  as  Opus  10,  marked  Schutz's  adaptation  of  the  Ger- 
man language  for  most  of  his  large-scale  religious  works.  Part  Two 
employs  three  solo  voices  of  varied  registrations,  either  singly  or  in 
combination.  The  instrumental  element  is  generally  more  restricted  than 
in  Part  One,  and  though  the  set  contains  numerous  examples  of  florid 
vocal  display,  in  the  manner  of  Monteverdi,  Schutz's  German  heritage 
is  evident  in  the  many  instances  of  equally  balanced  contrapuntal  writ- 
ing. Part  Two  consists  of  twenty-seven  'concertos'  arranged  in  increas- 
ing number  of  voice  parts:  twelve  for  solo  singer,  ten  for  two  singers 
and  five  for  three  Freuet  euch  des  Herrn,  ihr  Gerechten,  the  final  work 
in  the  collection,  is  for  two  tenors,  bass,  two  violins  or  'similar  instru- 
ments' (i.e.,  instruments  with  similar  range),  and  continue  It  is  a  par- 
ticularly fine  exarnple  of  Schutz's  adaptation  of  the  Italian  st/7e  concitato 
('agitated  style')  to  his  own  expressive  purposes.  The  words  are  from 
the  opening  of  the  Thirty-third  Psalm. 


Freuet  euch  des  Herren,  ihr  Gerechten, 
die  Frommen  sollen  ihn  schon  preisen. 
Danket  dem  Herrn  mit  Harfen.  Singet 
dem  Herrn  ein  neues  Lied,  macht  es 

gut 
auf  Saitenspiel  mit  Schalle.  Alleluja. 


Rejoice  in  the  Lord,  O  ye  righteous, 
for  praise  is  comely  for  the  upright. 
Praise  the  Lord  with  harp.  Sing  unto 
Him  a  new  song,  play  skillfully  the 

psaltery  with  a  loud  noise.  Alleluia. 

(Psalm  33,  v. 1-3) 


IGOR  STRAVINSKY     1882-1971 
Pulcinella,  Ballet  with  Song  in  One  Act 
Program  note  by  Harry  Neville 

Stravinsky's  score  for  Pulcinella,  written  in  1919  and  1920,  is  based  on 
music  by  the  Neapolitan  composer  Giambattista  Pergolesi  (1710-1736), 
and  the  story  of  the  ballet  was  suggested  by  an  early  eighteenth  century 
manuscript  which  contains  a  number  of  comic  episodes  centering 
around  the  exploits  of  Pulcinella,  the  traditional  hero  of  Neapolitan 
commedia  dell'  arte.  Written  at  the  request  of  Serge  Diaghiiev,  the 
score  was  first  performed  by  the  Ballet  Russe  at  the  Paris  Opera  on 
May  15  1920  in  a  production  conducted  by  Ansermet,  with  scenery  and 
costumes  by  Picasso.  In  Stravinsky's  and  Robert  Craft's  Expositions  and 
Developments,  the  composer  recounts  that  the  suggestion  which  led 
to  Pulcinella  came  from  Diaghiiev  one  spring  afternoon  while  the  two 
of  them  were  walking  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  'Don't  protest  at 
what  I  am  about  to  say/  began  the  impresario.  'I  know  you  are  much 
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taken  by  your  Alpine  colleagues,  but  I  have  an  idea  that  I  think  will 
amuse  you  more  than  anything  they  can  propose.'  This  was  a  sarcastic 
reference  to  Stravinsky's  recently  completed  The  Soldier's  Tale,  whose 
libretto  had  been  written  by  the  Swiss  author  C.  F.  Ramuz.  Diaghilev, 
the  producer  of  The  Firebird,  Petrushka  and  The  Rite  of  Spring,  regarded 
Stravinsky  as  part  of  his  artistic  menage  and  did  not  gladly  suffer  even 
a  temporary  defection.  His  suggestion  was  that  Stravinsky  should  look 
at  some  'delightful'  eighteenth  century  music  with  the  idea  of  orches- 
trating it  for  a  ballet.  'When  he  said  that  the  composer  was  Pergolesi,' 
the  composer  reports,  'I  thought  he  must  be  deranged.  I  knew  Pergolesi 
only  by  the  Stabat  Mater  and  La  Serva  Padrona,  and  though  I  had  just 
seen  a  production  of  the  latter  in  Barcelona,  Diaghilev  knew  I  wasn't 
in  the  least  excited  by  it.  I  did  promise  to  look,  however,  and  to  give 
him  my  opinion.  ...  I  looked  and  fell  in  love.' 


Edward  Weston 


Igor  Stravinsky  (1935) 


Diaghilev  had  presented  Stravinsky  with  a  number  of  published  and 
unpublished  works  of  Pergolesi,  and  the  music  Stravinsky  eventually 
chose  came  from  the  trio  sonatas,  harpischord  sonatas,  the  suites  for 
strings,  a  symphony  for  cello  and  double-bass,  and  three  of  the  operas: 
Lo  Frate  'nnamorato  and  //  Flaminio  —  comic  operas  with  librettos  in 
Neapolitan  dialect  —  and  Adriano  in  Siria,  an  opera  seria  to  a  text  by 
Metastasio.  In  the  score,  Pulcinella  is  described  as  having  been  composed 
'after'  Pergolesi,  and  Robert  Craft,  in  describing  the  music  for  a  record- 
ing by  Columbia  Records,  remarks  that  'of  course,  Pulcinella  might  be 
considered  as  a  "collaboration"  between  two  musical  personalities  two 
centuries  apart  but  it  must  be  ultimately  considered  as  a  work  of 
Stravinsky's,  as  purely  as  his  Apollo  or  the  Septet,  or  any  other  work.' 
Craft  continues:  'The  relation  between  the  composers  is  never  obscure. 
The  melodies  are  all  by  the  Neapolitan  master.  The  instrumentation  is 
purely  Stravinsky's.  The  forms  of  the  individual  pieces  have  sometimes 
been  lifted  whole  and  without  change  from  Pergolesi,  but  at  other 
times  they  have  been  expanded  or  remodelled  to  a  considerable  degree. 
Their  juxtaposition  is  entirely  the  work  of  Stravinsky.  The  harmony  — 
and  this  is  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  "collaboration"  —  has 
been  recomposed  but  from  the  starting  point  of  Pergolesi's  bass.'  Craft 
goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  plot  of  Pulcinella  'is  dance-enacted  and 
the  texts  of  the  vocal  numbers  are  actually  extraneous  to  it.  In  fact,  the 
songs  which  have  been  selected  at  random  .  .  .  may  be  considered  as 
incidental  pieces.  It  is  their  musical  appropriateness  which  matters  and 
the  words  are  merely  the  words  of  any  pleasant  Italian  song.  In  some 
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Lc  concert  est  termine 

mais 

la  musique  continue 

chez-nous. 

Souper  est  sen'i 

jusqu'a  m  in  nit. 

■  ■    <• 
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cases  Stravinsky  has  set  the  voice  part  for  instruments.'  The  composer's 
own  comments  on  this  same  subject  are  that  'the  libretto  —  or  argu- 
ment, for  Pulcinella  is  more  an  action  dansant  than  a  ballet  —  does  not 
come  from  the  same  source  as  the  texts  of  the  songs.  ...  As  in  Les 
Noces,  the  singers  are  not  identified  with  stage  characters.  They  sing 
"in  character"  songs  —  serenades,  duets,  trios  —  as  interpolated  num- 
bers.' Stravinsky  adds  that  he  began  by  composing  on  the  Pergolesi 
manuscripts  themselves,  'as  though  I  were  correcting  an  old  work  of 
my  own.  I  began  without  preconceptions  or  aesthetic  attitudes,  and  I 
could  not  have  predicted  anything  about  the  result.  I  knew  that  I  could 
not  produce  a  "forgery"  of  Pergolesi  because  my  motor  habits  are  so 
different;  at  best,  I  could  repeat  him  in  my  own  accent.  ...  A  stylish 
orchestration  was  what  Diaghilev  wanted,  and  nothing  more,  and  my 
music  so  shocked  him  that  he  went  about  for  a  long  time  with  a  look 
that  suggested  The  Offended  Eighteenth  Century.  In  fact,  however,  the 
remarkable  thing  about  Pulcinella  is  not  how  much  but  how  little  has 
been  added  or  changed.' 

Working  from  the  Russian  draft  of  the  original  choreographer,  Leonide 
Massine,  Robert  Craft  prepared  the  following  synopsis  of  the  Pulcinella 
libretto. 


Dramatis  Personae: 

Florindo  and  Coviello 

Dottore;  Prudenza,  his  daughter 

Pulcinella 

Tartalia;  Rossetta,  his  daughter 


Pimpinella 
Four  little  Pulcinellas 
Furbo,  a  magician,  double  of 
Pulcinella 


Scene  7 :  (Serenata,  scherzino,  allegro  andantino)  Florindo  and  Coviello 
with  mandolin  and  guitar  serenade  Prudenza  until  the  Dottore  douses 
them  with  water  and  chases  them  away.  Pulcinella  enters  and  the  Dot- 
tore  hides.  Then  Prudenza  comes  from  the  house  and  declares  her  love 
to  Pulcinella.  Pulcinella  rejects  her  and  she  despairs.  Florindo  returns, 
hides,  and  takes  in  the  situation.  Prudenza  runs  away  followed  by  her 
father. 

Scene  2:  (Allegro,  allegretto,  allegro  assai)  Pulcinella  alone  meets  Tartalia 
and  Rossetta.  Tartalia  exists  and  Rossetta  declares  her  love  to  Pulcinella. 
He  mimics  her  and  she  goes  off  in  a  rage.  Pulcinella  then  sees  Pimpi- 
nella, his  sweetheart.  She  has  watched  the  scene  with  Rossetta  and  is 
jealous,  but  he  placates  her.  Coviello  and  Florindo  surprise-attack  Pul- 
cinella and  beat  him.  Prudenza  and  Rossetta  return  and  try  to  stop  the 
fight  which  turns  into  their  struggle  against  each  other  for  Pulcinella  and 
ends  when  their  fathers  appear  and  drag  them  home. 

Scene  3:  (Allegro  alia  breve)  Pulcinella,  alone,  is  stabbed  by  someone 
emerging  from  behind  a  pillar.  He  falls  as  if  dead. 

Scene  4:  (Andante,  andante,  allegro,  presto,  larghetto,  allegro,  tarantella) 
Pulcinella  peers  about  cautiously,  gets  up,  and  creeps  away.  Four  little 
Pulcinellas  enter  carrying  Furbo  who  is  disguised  as  Pulcinella.  They  lay 
him  on  the  floor.  Then  Pulcinella  himself  wrapped  in  a  magician's  cape 
calls  for  the  populace  to  come  in.  Rossetta  and  Prudenza  despair  to  see 
Pulcinella  (Furbo)  on  the  floor  dead.  The  people  beg  Pulcinella  (in  the 
magician's  cape)  to  resurrect  Pulcinella  (Furbo)  and  Pulcinella  makes 
magical  gestures  over  Furbo  who  arises  amidst  general  rejoicing. 

Scene  5:  (Andantino,  allegro)  Pulcinella  and  Furbo  make  fun  of  the  crowd 
and  sing  a  serenade.  Pimpinella  sings  'se  tu  m'ami'  to  Pulcinella  (Furbo). 

Scene  6:  (Cavotta  and  variations)  Florindo  and  Coviello,  Prudenza  and 
Rossetta  dance  a  Gavotte.  Pimpinella  and  Pulcinella  (Furbo)  join  them. 

Scene  7:  (Vivo)  The  real  Pulcinella  appears,  reveals  his  disguise,  and 
ducks  Florindo  and  Coviello  in  the  fountain. 

Scene  8:  (Minuet  and  allegro)  The  Dottore  and  Tartalia  appear.  Furbo 
blesses  their  daughters  and  Pulcinella  and  Pimpinella  start  the  wedding 
minuet.  Finale  of  general  rejoicing. 


EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT. 
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Program   notes  for  Saturday  July  6 

FRANZ  JOSEPH   HAYDN     1732-1809 

Symphony  No.  88  in  G 

Program  note  adapted  from  the  notes  of  John  N.  Burk 

The  name  of  Haydn  first  became  eminent  in  Paris  when  his  Stabat  Mater 
was  performed  there  at  a  Concert  Spirituel  in  1781.  Purely  instrumental 
music  until  then  took  a  subservient  place  in  the  general  estimation  as 
compared  with  opera  or  choral  music.  Yet  symphonies  of  Haydn,  per- 
formed at  the  Concert  Spirituel,  and  published  in  the  French  capital, 
were  enthusiastically  received.  Haydn  was  approached  at  Esterhazy  in 

1786  by  the  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique,  a  rival  organization,  which 
was  often  patronized  by  Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  for  a  series  of  sym- 
phonies. These  were  duly  forthcoming.  The  Symphony  in  G,  although 
not  one  of  the  six  written  for  this  society,  was  composed  in  the  year 

1787  for  the  violinist  Johann  Peter  Tost,  who  brought  it  (and  the 
Symphony  No.  89)  to  Paris  for  performance  in  that  city. 


The  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique  was  a  highly  fashionable  and 
decidedly  exclusive  institution.  It  was  affiliated  with  freemasonry,  and 
its  subscribers,  admitted  only  after  solemn  examination  and  ritual, 
gained  admission  to  the  concerts  by  paying  two  louis  d'or  a  year,  and 
wearing  as  badge  of  admission  the  device  of  a  silver  lyre  on  a  skyblue 
ground.  The  concerts  succeeded  those  of  the  Concert  des  Amateurs, 
which,  founded  in  1769,  ceased  in  1781.  The  performances  of  the  Con- 
cert de  la  Loge  Olympique  were  given  from  1786  in  the  Salle  des 
Gardes  of  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries.  In  the  personnel  amateurs  were 
mingled  with  professionals,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  amateur  players 
were  more  rigorously  selected  than  the  players  of  the  Concert  des 
Amateurs,  which  had  as  many  as  sixty  string  players  in  its  ranks.  At 
the  concerts  of  the  Loge  Olympique,  Giovanni  Battista  Viotti,  the 
eminent  violinist  and  accompanist  to  the  Queen  of  France,  stepped  in 
as  leader.  The  orchestra  was  placed  on  an  especially  erected  stage  in 
the  Salle  des  Gardes,  and  the  audience  took  its  place  in  surrounding 
tiers  of  seats.  Marie  Antoinette  and  the  Lords  and  Ladies  of  her  court 
attended  in  numbers.  Toilettes  of  the  utmost  elaboration  were  formally 
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Whitman  Road 
Hancock,  Mass 
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DARROW 

9  mi.  W.  of  Pittsfield  on  Rte.  20 

Come  walk  through  our  Shaker 
Village  campus:  it's  a  National 
Historic  Landmark. 

We're  a  coed  country  day/ 
boarding  school  with  a  strong  and 
flexible  college  preparatory 
curriculum. 

At  Darrow  each  student's  efforts 
make  a  difference.  Give  us  a  call. 

Grades  9-12  (518)795-1501 

Porter  D.  Caesar,  Admissions 


"Discover  the  Williamsville  Inn  .  .  ." 

New  York  Magazine 

Superb  French  cuisine, 

served  in  a  quiet  country  setting. 

Reservations  necessary. 

THE 

WILLIAMSVILLE 

INN 

Route  41,  West  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts  01266 
(413)  274-6580 


SOUTH  MOUNTAIN  CONCERTS 

one  mile  south  of  Pittsfield  on  Routes  7  and  20 

SATURDAY  JULY  20 

CORNELL  CHAMBER  CHORALE 
Thomas  A.  Sokol,  Director 

SATURDAY  AUGUST  10 

JAYNE  ROSENFELD  flute 
PETER  ROSENFELD  cello 

SATURDAY  AUGUST  17 

MENDELSSOHN-ENESCO  OCTETS 

SUNDAY  SEPTEMBER  22 

BEAUX  ARTS  TRIO  OF  NEW  YORK 

NOVEMBER,  date  to  be  set 

METROPOLITAN  OPERA  STUDIO 
THE  DUEL  by  AL  CARMINES 

All  concerts  at  3  pm 

Information  and  Programs: 

Box  23,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  01201 

Telephone  (413)  443-6517 
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TANGLEWOOD 
POPULAR  ARTISTS  SERIES 


A  series  featuring  outstanding 
artists  of  contemporary  popular 
music 


July  8 

Seals  and  Crofts 
England  Dan  and 
John  Ford  Coley 


required,  and  the  musicians  wore  brocaded  coats,  full  lace  ruffles, 
swords  at  their  sides,  and  plumed  hats  which  they  were  allowed  to 
place  beside  them  on  the  benches  while  they  played.  When  the  drums 
of  the  French  Revolution  sounded  in  Paris  in  1789,  the  Concert  de  la 
Loge  Olympique  came  to  a  sudden  end. 

The  Adagio  introduction,  with  its  short  but  full-sounding  chords,  brings 
in  complete  contrast  the  sprightly  opening  subject,  stated  softly  by  the 
strings.  The  second  subject,  chromatic  and  suave,  duly  comes  in  in  the 
dominant  D  major.  The  composer  begins  his  development  with  light 
play  upon  a  rippling  string  figure  which  has  accompanied  the  first 
statement  for  full  orchestra  of  the  main  subject.  This  figure,  leaping 
about  from  key  to  key,  sometimes  in  the  minor,  appearing  in  each  part 
of  the  orchestra,  gracefully  setting  off  the  theme  itself,  becomes  the 
principal  fabric  of  the  development.  The  Largo,  in  D  major,  develops 
from  a  graceful  and  songful  theme  which  brings  three  times  an  impas- 
sioned fortissimo  outburst  by  the  full  orchestra.  This  Largo  gives  more 
than  one  premonition  of  the  early  slow  movements  of  Beethoven.  The 
Minuet,  with  little  ornamental  flourishes,  is  more  courtly  than  some  of 
Haydn's  symphonic  minuets.  But  in  the  Trio  true  peasant  Cemutlichkeit 
is  suggested  by  the  droning  bass  in  open  fifths  under  the  flowing  theme. 
As  soon  as  the  delightful  subject  of  the  finale  has  made  its  first  appear- 
ance, one  knows  that  a  strict  rondo  is  in  order,  so  that  it  may  make  as 
many  'happy  returns'  as  possible.  It  does  so  duly,  sometimes  enhanced 
by  suspensive  preparation  (again  a  hint  for  Beethoven's  later  uses). 
One's  lingering  impression  of  the  symphony  is  an  abundance  of  little 
felicities  in  dynamic  contrast,  color  variety  and  modulation,  an  inex- 
haustible store  of  adroitness  masquerading  as  naivete. 


July  16 

Helen  Reddy 
Livingston  Taylor 


July  30 

James  Taylor 
Linda  Ronstadt 


August  12 

Arlo  Guthrie 
Pete  Seeger 


August  27 

Joni  Mitchell 

Tom  Scott  and  the  L.A.  Express 


'Infelice  sventurata,'  aria  from  Cimarosa's  1  due  supposti  conti, 

ossia  Lo  sposo  senza  moglie' 
'Non  v'e  rimeclio,'  aria  from  'L'infedelta  delusa' 
'Son  disperato,'  duet  from  'L'infedelta  delusa' 

Program  note  by  Harry  Neville 

Haydn  is  remembered  today  primarily  as  a  composer  of  symphonies, 
chamber  music,  piano  sonatas  and  oratorios  —  so  much  so  that  many 
people  would  be  surprised  to  learn  that  he  ever  composed  a  note  of 
opera.  As  Kapellmeister  to  Prince  Nicholas  Eszterhazy,  however,  he  was 
responsible  for  an  enormous  amount  of  operatic  activity  at  the  court  of 
his  noble  Hungarian  employer.  Between  1775  and  1790,  for  example, 
there  were  eighty-eight  new  operatic  productions  at  Eszterhaza,  and  it 
fell  to  Haydn  to  coach  the  singers,  conduct  rehearsals,  supervise  orches- 
tral materials  and  direct  the  actual  performances  of  all  these  works.  In 
addition,  he  found  time  during  this  same  period  to  compose  seven 
operas  of  his  own  and  to  revise,  cut,  rescore  and  recompose  operas  by 
several  of  his  contemporaries.  Another  aspect  of  his  operatic  duties  was 
to  compose  extra  arias  for  some  of  these  works,  either  to  replace  an 
existing  aria  with  one  more  suited  to  a  particular  singer's  talents  or  to 
provide  additional  opportunities  for  vocal  display.  Such  an  aria  was 
'Infelice  sventurata,'  which  he  wrote  for  inclusion  in  Act  II,  Scene  5  of 
Cimarosa's  /  due  supposti  conti,  ossia  Lo  sposo  senza  moglie  (The  Two 
Pseudo  Counts  or  The  Husband  without  a  Wife).  Cimarosa's  opera,  first 
performed  on  October  10  1784  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  was  produced  at 
Eszterhaza  in  1789.  The  aria  is  sung  by  the  heroine,  Beatrice,  who, 
encountering  the  ghost  of  her  father,  swears  that  she  will  never  marry. 


All  concerts  begin  at  7.30  pm. 
Tickets  are  available  through 
Ticketron  and  from  the 
Tanglewood  Box  Office. 


Infelice  sventurata,  sono  oppressa 
dal  destine  Son  da  tutti  abbandonata, 
e  non  so,  no,  e  non  so  trovar  pieta. 
Che  vedo?  Un  ombra  mesta!  Ombra 

del 
padre  e  questa  che  a  minacciar  mi  sta. 
Perdona:  si  perdona,  ombra  del  mio 

papa. 
Non  voglio  piu  marito,  non  voglio  piu 
sposare,  zitella  vo  restare.  Andate 
via  di  qua 


Unhappy  and  wretched,  I  am 

oppressed 
by  fate.  Abandoned  by  all,  I  can 
find  no  comfort.  What  do  I  see? 
An  unhappy  spirit!  The  shade  of 
my  father,  beckoning  me  to  stop. 
Forgive  me,  forgive  me,  ghost  of  my 
father.  I  no  longer  wish  to  marry, 
to  be  a  wife.  A  maiden  I  shall  remain. 
Now  depart  from  this  place. 
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Haydn's  operas  contain  so  much  fine  music  that  it  is  difficult  to  explain 
satisfactorily  their  neglect  —  especially  so  during  an  age  that  has  redis- 
covered so  much  of  this  composer's  music.  It's  true  that  many  —  per- 
haps most  —  of  his  librettos  were  of  inferior  quality,  but  so  too  were 
some  of  Mozart's  and  Verdi's.  A  more  likely  explanation  is  that  Haydn 
simply  lacked  a  fine  theatrical  sense.  An  isolated  aria  or  ensemble  might 
deal  brilliantly  with  a  single  emotion  or  state  of  mind,  but  he  seldom 
found  a  successful  way  of  expressing  musically  the  cumulative  dramatic 
tension  of  an  entire  act  or  an  entire  opera.  One  of  his  most  satisfactory 
librettos  was  that  of  L'infedelta  delusa  (Unfaithfulness  Deluded),  first 
performed  on  July  26  1773  during  the  visit  of  Empress  Maria  Theresa  to 
Eszterhaza.  Described  by  Haydn  as  a  burletta  per  musica,  the  action 
deals  with  the  ambitious  Filippo,  who  tries  to  marry  off  his  daughter, 
Sandrina,  to  the  prosperous,  nice  and  dull-witted  Nencio.  Sandrina  loves 
someone  else,  of  course,  the  poor,  nice  and  dull-witted  Nanni,  whose 
sister,  Vespina,  has  been  jilted  by  Nencio.  By  the  end  of  the  opera,  the 
clever  Vespina  has  brought  matters  to  a  happy  conclusion  by  means  of 
the  usual  opera  buffa  stratagems  —  disguises,  false  marriage  notaries, 
etc.  Act  I,  Scene  3  finds  Nanni  bemoaning  his  apparent  loss  of  Sandrina 
and  denouncing  Filippo,  the  cause  of  his  woes. 


Non  v'e  rimedio,  non  v'e  compenso, 
mi  sento  rodere  quando  ci  penso. 
Son  tutto  fiele,  tutto  veleno, 
m'ardonle  viscere,  mi  brucia  il  seno, 
prima  di  perderla  voglio  crepar. 
Quello  vecchiaccio,  quello  stregone, 
che  non  e  altro  ch'ossae  pellone, 
ha  da  pentirsene,  s'ha  d'impiccar. 


There's  no  cure,  no  way  to  put  things 

right. 
My  guts  churn  when  I  think  of  it. 
I'm  completely  bitter,  all  poisoned. 
My  heart  burns,  my  breast  is  on  fire. 
Since  losing  her  I  want  to  die. 
What  an  old  witch,  what  a  sorcerer 

he  is! 
Nothing  but  a  bag  of  bones. 
He'll  regret  this,  he'll  hang  for  it. 


By  Act  I,  Scene  5  Nanni  has  worked  himself  into  a  rage,  which  he  suc- 
ceeds in  communicating  to  Vespina.  At  the  end  of  their  duet,  both  are 
ready  to  do  physical  violence  to  Nencio. 

Nanni 


Son  disperato,  ho  un  diavol  per 

capello; 
mi  vo'  precipitar. 

Vespina 

Parla.  Cos'e,  fratello?  Ah  tu  mi  fai 

tremar!  Che  cos'e  stato? 

Nanni 

Son  rovinato.  La  mia  Sandrina  non  e 
per  me. 

Vespina 

Chi  t'ha  fatto  la  cilecca? 

Nanni 

II  tuo  Nencio  me  I'azzecca. 

Vespina 

II  mio  Nencio? 

Nanni 
Signor  si. 

Both 

Ah  che  rabbia,  oh  che  rovella!  Sento 
il  cor,  che  mi  martella,  la  non  vuol 
finir  cosi. 

Vespina 

E  dov'e  quel  traditore? 

Nanni 

Con  Sandrina  a  far  I'amore. 

Vespina 

Con  Sandrina?  Parla.  II  mio  Nencio? 

Nanni 

II  tuo  Nencio.  Signor  si,  si  signore. 

Both 

Presto  andiamlo  a  ritrovar:  io  gli  vo' 

strappare  il  core,  il  !o  voglio  sbudellar 


I'm  out  of  my  mind,  I've  got  a 
devil  in  my  hair.  I  must  go. 


What's  the  matter?  You  scare  the 
Hell  out  of  me!  What  happened? 

I'm  wiped  out.  Sandrina's  not  for  me. 


What  screwed  things  up? 

Your  Nencio's  crucified  me. 

My  Nencio? 

Yessiree. 

My  Cod!  My  heart's  pounding  like  a 
jack-hammer.  I  didn't  want  things 
to  end  up  like  this. 

Where  is  that  bastard? 

With  Sandrina,  making  out. 

With  Sandrina?  My  Nencio? 

Your  Nencio.  Yes  Mam. 


IN  AND  AROUND 
THE  BERKSHIRES 

The  Berkshires  is  extraordinarily  rich 
in  its  activities  and  events.  Of  these, 
Tanglewood  is  but  one.  A  complete 
listing  of  events  in  and  around  the 
Berkshires  appears  in  BERKSHIRE 
WEEK,  a  summer  magazine  of  THE 
BERKSHIRE  EAGLE  and  TORRING- 
TON  REGISTER.  Copies  are  available 
at  the  Main  Gate  and  the  Lions  Gate. 

BERKSHIRE  THEATRE  FESTIVAL 

Stockbridge 

LENOX  ARTS  CENTER 

Lenox 

WILLIAMSTOWN  THEATRE 

Williamstown 

JACOB'S  PILLOW  DANCE 
FESTIVAL 

Lee 

ASTON  MAGNA 

Great  Barrington 

BERKSHIRE  MUSEUM 

Pittsfield 

CLARK  ART  INSTITUTE 

Williamstown 

HANCOCK  SHAKER  VILLAGE 

Hancock 

CHESTERWOOD  STUDIO 
MUSEUM 

Glendale 

LENOX  LIBRARY 

Lenox 

STOCKBRIDGE  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 

Stockbridge 

NAUMKEAG 

Stockbridge 

MISSION  HOUSE 

Stockbridge 

OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 

Stockbridge 

BERKSHIRE  GARDEN  CENTER 

Stockbridge 

PLEASANT  VALLEY  WILDLIFE 
SANCTUARY 

Pittsfield 


Let's  go  find  them  right  now.  I'll 
cut  his  heart  out,  I  want  to  rip  his 
guts  out. 

(Translations  by  Impiegati  d'Amalfi  and  H.  Neville) 
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EVENING 
AT  POPS 

on  television 

with 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER  & 

THE  BOSTON  POPS 

ORCHESTRA 

produced  for  PBS 
by  WGBH-Boston 

with  guest  artists 

July  7 

AMERICANA  SHOW 

with  MARIAN  ANDERSON 

July  14 

BENNY  GOODMAN 

July  21 

SPANISH   NIGHT 

with  JOSE  MOLINA 

July  28 
PEGGY   LEE 

August  4 

THE  CARPENTERS 

August  .11 

ALL-GERSHWIN   PROGRAM 

with   EARL  WILD 

August  18 

MODERN  JAZZ  QUARTET 

August  25 
ANA-MARIA  VERA 

September  1 
EILEEN   FARRELL 

September  8 
ROGER  WILLIAMS 

September  15 

OLD  TIMERS'   NIGHT 

with   RICHARD   HAYMAN 

September  22 

PROFESSOR   PETER  SCHICKELE 

performs  Piano  Concerto 

Versus  Orchestra 

by  P.D.Q.   BACH 

September  29 

ELLA   FITZGERALD 

EVENING  AT  POPS  will  be  broadcast 
nationally  by  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Service  twice  weekly  (Sundays  at 
8  pm  &  Thursdays  at  8  pm).  Check 
in  the  local  press  for  the  correct 
times  for  your  area.  In  Boston  EVE- 
NING AT  POPS  will  also  be  shown 
on  Fridays  at  9  pm  on  channel  2,  and 
Mondays  at  8  pm  on  channel  44. 


FRANZ  JOSEPH   HAYDN     1732-1809 
Mass  in  D  Minor     ('Lord  Nelson  Mass') 
Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Haydn  began  work  on  his  D  Minor  Mass,  described  by  H.  C.  Robbins 
Landon  as  'arguably  [his]  greatest  single  composition',  at  Eisenstadt  on 
July  10  1798,  and  finished  it  six  weeks  later,  on  August  31.  It  was  to  be 
performed  on  the  name  day  of  Princess  Maria  Josepha  Esterhazy  on 
September  15.  During  those  same  summer  months  Admiral  Horatio 
Nelson  was  searching  the  Mediterranean  for  Napoleon's  fleet,  which 
had  evaded  the  British  navy's  blockade  at  Toulon  and  was  bound  for 
Egypt.  On  August  1  Nelson  found  the  French  ships  at  Abukir  and 
destroyed  them.  It  was  a  crushing  blow  to  Napoleon  and  the  cause  of 
French  imperialism. 

The  news  of  the  Battle  of  the  Nile  reached  Vienna  probably  on  the  same 
day  as  the  Mass  was  first  performed  in  the  Bergkirche  at  Eisenstadt. 
Haydn's  title  was  'Missa  in  angustiis',  meaning  'Mass  in  times  of  trou- 
ble', but  it  soon  became  known  as  the  'Nelson  Mass'.  The  story  that  the 
news  of  Nelson's  victory  inspired  the  dramatic  outburst  of  trumpets  and 
drums  in  the  Benedictus  cannot  be  true  —  the  Mass  was  finished  two 
weeks  before  Haydn  could  have  heard  about  the  English  victory.  The 
title  'Imperial'  which  was  current  in  England  and  this  country  for  many 
years,  is  totally  spurious.  Its  source  is  apparently  an  early  French  edition 
which  claimed  that  the  Mass  had  been  composed  for  the  coronation  of 
Joseph  II;  that  event  however  had  taken  place  nearly  twenty  years 
before,  in  1780. 


KYRIE  —  soloists  and  chorus 

Kyrie  eleison. 
Christe  eleison. 
Kyrie  eleison. 

GLORIA  —  soloists  and  chorus 

Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo, 

Et  in  terra  pax  hominibus  bonae 

voluntatis. 
Laudamus  te,  benedicimus  te, 
Adoramus  te,  glorificamus  te. 
Gratias  agimus  tibi  propter 

magnam  gloriam  tuam, 
Domine  Deus,  Rex  coelestis, 
Deus  Pater  omnipotens; 
Domine,  Fili  unigenite, 

Jesu  Christe, 
Domine  Deus,  Agnus  Dei, 

Filius  Patris. 


Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 


Clory  be  to  Cod  on  high, 
And  peace  on  earth  to  men  of 

good  will. 
We  praise  thee,  we  bless  thee, 
We  adore  thee,  we  glorify  thee. 
We  give  thee  thanks  lor  thy 

great  glory, 
O  Lord  Cod,  heavenly  King; 
Cod,  the  Father  Almighty; 
O  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

only-begotten  Son, 
O  Lord  Cod,  Lamb  of  Cod, 

Son  of  the  Father. 


QUI  TOLLIS  —  soprano  and  bass  soloists  and  chorus 


Qui  tollis  peccata  mundi, 
Miserere  nobis; 

Suscipe  deprecationem  nostram. 
Qui  sedes  ad  dexteram  patris, 
Miserere  nobis. 


QUONIAM  —  soloists  and  chorus 

Quoniam  tu  solus  sanctus, 

Tu  solus  Dominus, 

Tu  solus  altissimus, 

Jesu  Christe. 

Cum  sancto  Spiritu 

In  gloria  Dei  Patris. 

Amen. 

CREDO  —  chorus 

Credo  in  unum  Deum, 
Patrem  omnipotentem, 
Factorem  coeli  et  terrae, 
Visibilium  omnium  et 

invisibilium. 
Et  in  unum  Dominum  Jesum 

Christum, 


O  Thou,  Who  takest  away  the 

sins  of  the  world; 
Have  mercy  upon  us; 
Receive  our  prayer. 
O  Thou,  Who  sittest  at  the  right 

hand  of  the  Father, 
Have  mercy  upon  us. 


For  Thou  only  art  holy, 

Thou  only  art  the  Lord, 

Thou  only  art  most  high, 

Jesus  Christ. 

Together  with  the  Holy  Chost, 

In  the  glory  of  Cod  the  Father. 

Amen. 


I  believe  in  one  Cod, 

The  Father  Almighty, 

Maker  of  heaven  and  earth, 

Of  all  things  visible  and  invisible. 

And  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

Only  begotten  Son  of  Cod; 

And  who  is  born  of  the  Father 
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Filium  Dei  unigenitum; 

Et  ex  patre  natum  ante  omnia 

saecula. 
Deum  de  Deo,  Lumen  de  Lumine; 
Deum  verum  de  Deo  vero; 
Genitum,  non  factum: 
Consubstantialem  Patri, 
Per  quern  omnia  facta  sunt. 
Qui  propter  nos  homines, 
Et  propter  nostram  salutem, 
Descendit  de  coelis. 


before  all  ages. 
God  of  Cod,  Light  of  Light, 
True  Cod  of  true  Cod; 
Begotten,  not  made; 
Consubstantial  with  the  Father, 
By  whom  all  things  were  created. 
Who  for  us  men 
And  for  our  salvation 
Came  down  from  heaven. 


ET  INCARNATUS  —  soloists  and  chorus 

Et  incarnatus  de  Spiritu  And  was  incarnate  by  the 
Sancto  ex  Maria  Virgine;  Holy  Chost  of  the  Virgin  Mary; 

Et  homo  factus  est.  And  was  made  man. 

Crucifixus  etiam  pro  nobis  He  was  crucified  for  us 
Sub  Pontio  Pilato;  passus  et  under  Pontius  Pilate; 

sepultus  est.  Suffered  and  was  buried. 


ET  RESURREXIT  —  soprano  solo  and 

Et  resurrexit  tertia  die, 
Secundum  scripturas. 
Et  ascendit  in  coelum, 
Sedet  ad  dexteram  Patris. 
Et  iterum  venturus  est 
Cum  gloria  judicare  vivos  et 

mortuos; 
Cuius  regni  non  erit  finis. 
Et  in  Spiritum  Sanctum, 
Dominum  et  vivificantem, 
Qui  ex  Patre  Filioque  procedit; 
Que  cum  Patre  et  Filio  simul 
Adoratur  et  conglorificatur; 
Qui  locutus  est  per  prophetas. 
Et  unam  sanctam  Catholicam 
Et  Apostolicam  Ecclesiam. 
Confiteor  unum  Baptisma  in 

remissionem  peccatorum. 
Et  expecto  resurrectionem 

mortuorum 
Et  vitam  venturi  saeculi. 
Amen. 


SANCTUS  —  chorus 

Sanctus  Dominus  Deus  Sabaoth 
Pleni  sunt  coeli  et  terra  gloria  tua. 
Hosanna  in  excelsis! 


BENEDICTUS  —  soloists  and  chorus 

Benedictus  qui  venit  in  nomine 

Domini. 
Hosanna  in  excelsis! 


AGNUS  DEI 

Agnus  Dei, 

Qui  tollis  peccata  mundi, 

Miserere  nobis. 


DONA  NOBIS  —  tutti 
Dona  nobis  pacem. 


soloists  and  chorus 


chorus 

And  arose  again  on  the  third  day 
According  to  the  scriptures. 
And  ascended  to  heaven, 
And  sitteth  at  the  right  hand 

of  the  Father. 
And  He  shall  come  again 
With  glory,  to  judge  the  living 

and  the  dead; 
There  shall  be  no  end  of  his 

kingdom. 
And  in  the  Holy  Chost, 
The  Lord  and  Civer  of  life, 
Who  proceedeth  from  the  Father 

and  the  Son; 
Who,  together  with  the  Father 

and  the  Son 
Is  adored  and  glorified; 
Who  spoke  through  the  prophets. 
And  one  holy  Catholic 
And  Apostolic  Church. 
I  confess  one  baptism  for  the 

remission  of  sins. 
And  I  expect  the  resurrection  of 

the  dead, 
And  the  life  of  the  world  to  come. 
Amen. 

Holy  is  the  Lord  Cod  of  Sabaoth. 
Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of 

thy  Clory. 
Hosanna  in  the  highest! 


Blessed  is  he  who  cometh  in  the 

name  of  the  Lord. 
Hosanna  in  the  highest! 


O  Lamb  of  God 

That  takest  away  the  sins  of 

the  world, 
Have  mercy  upon  us. 
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Program   notes  for  Sunday  July  7 


WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 

March  in  D     K.  249 

Program  note  by  Harry  Neville 


1756-1791 


Mozart  wrote  several  multi-movement  serenades  during  the  time  he 
lived  in  Salzburg,  and  these  works  often  entailed  the  composition  of  a 
march  as  well  —  not  as  part  of  the  serenade  proper  but  as  music  which 
the  band  played  on  its  way  through  town  to  and  from  the  place  of  the 
concert.  The  March  in  D,  K.  249,  written  in  July  1776,  apparently  served 
some  such  function  in  connection  with  the  so-called  'Haffner'  Serenade, 
K.  248b.  In  his  letter  of  July  27  1782  to  his  father,  Mozart  identifies  this 
march  as  'the  one  in  the  Haffner  music,'  also  calling  it  a  piece  'which 
hardly  anyone  knows.'  The  numerous  extant  autograph  copies  suggest 
that  it  was  used  for  several  different  purposes.  Originally,  however,  it 
accompanied  the  July  21  1776  wedding  ceremonies  'del  Sgr.  Spath  colla 
Sgra.  Elisabeta  Haffner,'  as  Mozart's  inscription  tells  us  —  probably  as 
prelude  and  postlude  to  the  famous  nine-movement  'Haffner'  Serenade, 
another  of  Mozart's  contributions  to  that  affair. 
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Canons     K.  234,  K.  229,  K.  560b,  K.  562,  K.  553 
Program  note  by  Harry  Neville 

The  art  of  canon  —  the  contrapuntal  device  whereby  an  extended  mel- 
ody is  stated  in  one  voice  and  then  strictly  imitated  in  another  —  has 
fascinated  composers  and  performers  since  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
date  of  the  earliest  known  example,  Sumer  is  icumen  in.  Small  wonder 
that  composers  have  been  fascinated,  for  the  principle  of  canon  is  per- 
haps the  ultimate  reduction  of  one  of  the  most  cherished  principles  of 
musical  art:  maximum  expressiveness  through  minimum  means.  In  its 
simplest  form  canon  offers  the  delights  of  counterpoint  to  all  but  the 
most  unmusical  of  executants.  Nearly  everyone  can  master  'Row,  Row, 
Row  Your  Boat,'  and  nearly  everyone  gets  at  least  a  mild  charge  from  its 
voice-against-voice  challenge.  But  the  form  lends  itself  also  to  mind- 
bogglingly  sophisticated  usage:  canonic  imitation  by  means  of  augmen- 
tation, diminution,  inversion,  mirror,  retrograde,  retrograde-inversion, 
etc.  And  to  boggle  the  mind  was  exactly  what  a  number  of  early  com- 
posers set  out  to  do.  The  'riddle'  canon  —  in  which  the  performer  had 
to  solve  the  form  of  the  canon,  sometimes  with  the  help  of  the  words  — 
was  a  favorite  academic  pastime  of  seventeenth  century  composers,  as 
was  the  kind  of  canon  in  which  the  polyphonic  mesh  of  a  group  of 
seemingly  innocuous  words  yielded  a  salacious  text.  From  a  fairly  early 
time,  then,  composers  seem  to  have  regarded  this  most  rigid  of  forms  as 
a  logical  vehicle  for  humor,  particularly  scatalogical  humor. 

Mozart,  as  we  shall  see,  had  little  interest  in  the  more  abstruse  aspects 
of  canon,  or  of  counterpoint  in  general.  He  nevertheless  admired  the 
form  —  particularly  for  its  scatalogical  possibilities  —  and  in  several 
delightful  small  works  he  paid  tribute  to  this  ancient  and  venerable 
tradition.  As  a  fourteen-year-old  student  in  Bologna,  he  wrote  canons 
in  imitation  of  those  by  his  learned  teacher,  Padre  Martini,  but  it  was  in 
Vienna  during  the  1780s  that  he  composed  some  of  his  best  known 
efforts.  There,  canons  —  a  local  tradition  that  seems  to  have  originated 
with  Antonio  Caldara,  vice  Kapellmeister  of  the  Imperial  Court  during 
the  early  1700s  —  were  often  a  part  of  the  fun  at  social  gatherings.  Many 
of  Mozart's  own  efforts  seem  to  have  been  written  for  just  such  occa- 
sions: free  and  informal  gatherings  of  a  circle  of  friends,  rather  than  con- 
cert occasions.  They  afforded  a  simple  means  of  enjoyment  to  him  and  to 
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friends  who,  though  perhaps  musical,  were  not  always  musically  skilled. 
The  words,  frequently  Mozart's  own,  extoll  such  pleasures  as  those  of 
eating  and  drinking,  and  sometimes  they  embody  a  religious  or  romantic 
sentiment.  Sometimes,  too,  they  are  quite  ribald  —  ribald  in  the  manner 
of  some  of  the  composer's  celebrated  letters  to  his  cousin  'Basle.'  The 
canons  heard  in  today's  performance  come  from  all  three  categories. 


Alleluia     K.  553 

Four-part  canon,  Vienna,  1788 

Alleluia,  Amen. 

DieNachtigall     ('The  Nightingale')     K.  229 

Three-part  canon,  Vienna,  1782 

Sie  ist  dahin,  die  Sangerin, 

die  Maienlieder  tonte! 

Sie,  die  durch  ihr  Lied 

Den  Hain  verschonte,  sie  ist  dahin! 

Die  Sangerin,  deren  Lied  durch 

Den  Hain  ertonte,  sie  ist  dahin! 


She  is  gone,  the  singer, 
The  May-song  tones! 
She,  who  through  her  song 
Adorned  the  grove,  she  is  gone! 
The  singer,  whose  song  through 
The  grove  resounded,  she  is  gone. 


Odu  eselhafter  Martin     K.  560b 
Four-part  canon,  Vienna,  1788 

(The  subject  of  Mozart's  earthy  hum 
Martin,  a  Viennese  impresario  whom 
as  'a  really  good  young  fellow'  of  'abi 

O  du  eselhafter  Martin, 

O  du  martinischer  Esel, 

Du  bist  so  faul 

Als  wie  ein  Caul, 

Der  weder  Kopf  noch  Haxen  hat. 

Mit  dir  ist  gar  nichts  anzufangen, 

Ich  seh  dich  noch  am  Galgen  hangen. 

Du  dummer  Paul. 

Halt  du  das  Maul. 

Ich  scheiss  dir  aufs  Maul, 

So  hoff  ich  wirst  du  erwachen. 

O  lieber  Martin,  ich  bitte  dich  recht 

sehr, 
O  leek  mich  doch  geschwind  im 

Arsch, 
O  leek,  o  leek, 
O  leek  mich  doch  geschwind  im 

Arsch. 
O  lieber  Freund,  verzeihe  mir, 
Den  Arsch,  den  Arsch  petschier  ich 

dir. 
Martin,  Martin,  verzeihe  mir! 

Caro  bell'  idol  mio     K.  562 
Three-part  canon,  Vienna,  1788 

Caro  bell'  idol  mio,  non  ti  scordar  di 

me! 
Tengo  sempre  desio  d'esser  vicino 

a  te. 

Essen  und  Trinken     K.  234 

Three-part  canon,  Vienna,  1782 

Essen,  Trinken,  das  erhalt  den  Leib; 
'S  ist  doch  mein  liebster  Zeitvertreib, 
Das  Essen  und  Trinken. 
Labt  mich  Speis'  und  Trank  nicht 

mehr, 
Dann  ade!  Dann,  Welt,  gute  Nacht! 
So  ein  Bratchen,  ein  Pastetchen, 
Ach,  wenn  die  meinem  Gaumen 

winken, 
Dann  ist  mein  Tag  vollbracht; 
Ach,  und  wenn  im  lieben  vollen 

Glaschen 
Gram  und  Sorgen  niedersinken, 
Dann  aller  Welt,  dann  gute  Nacht! 


or  in  this  canon  was  Phillipp  Jacob 
the  composer  elsewhere  described 
lity,  brains  and  spirit.') 

O  you  ass-of-a-Martin, 

O  you  Martin-of-an-ass, 

You're  ugly 

As  a  plug  horse, 

With  neither  head  nor  haunches  left. 

There's  no  business  between  me 

and  you, 
But  I'll  see  you  hanged  on  the  gallows. 
Stupid  yap, 
Shut  your  trap. 
I'll  crap  on  your  face, 
And  hope  that  will  waken  you. 
O  dearest  Martin,  I  earnestly  beg  you, 
O  kiss  me  right  now  on  the  arse, 
O  kiss,  O  kiss, 

O  kiss  me  right  now  on  the  arse. 
O  dearest  friend,  excuse  me, 
I'll  seal  up  my  arse  for  you. 
Martin,  Martin,  please  excuse  me! 


My  beloved  idol,  forget  me  not! 
I  want  always  to  be  near  you. 


Eating  and  drinking  hold  the  body 

together; 
It's  my  favorite  pastime  of  all, 
Eating  and  drinking. 
When  food  and  drink  cheer  me  no 

more, 
Then  farewell!  Then,  world,  good 

night! 
Ah,  when  rolls  and  pies 
Bid  farewell  to  my  palate, 
Then  my  days  are  finished; 
Ah,  and  when  in  my  sweet  brimming 

glass 
Sorrow  and  trouble  sink  downward, 
Then  to  all  the  world  good  night! 
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Requiem  Mass  in  D  Minor     K.  626 
Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 


Count  Franz  Walsegg-Stuppach,' a  Styrian  aristocrat  and  musical  dilet- 
tante, directed  the  performance  of  a  Requiem  Mass  in  memory  of  his 
dead  wife  on  December  14  1793.  The  score,  written  in  his  own  hand, 
was  headed  with  the  legend  'composto  del  Conte  Walsegg'.  The  extent 
of  the  Count's  'composition'  however  was  the  copying  of  a  score,  writ- 
ten in  the  hands  of  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart  and  his  pupil  Franz  Xaver 
Sussmayr.  The  music  played  and  sung  that  late  autumn  day  in  the  Cis- 
tercian monastery  of  Neukloster  at  Wiener  Neustadt  was  the  work  we 
know  today  as  Mozart's  Requiem. 

Count  Walsegg  was  no  pirate;  following  the  example  of  many  of  his 
wealthy  contemporaries,  he  would  commission  composers  to  write 
music  for  him,  which  he  would  then  recopy  and  pass  off  as  his  own. 
The  composers  were  well  paid,  his  own  vanity  was  satisfied,  and,  if 
the  members  of  his  court  knew  about  the  deception,  they  must  have 
reflected  they  were  probably  better  off  listening  to  the  music  of  pro- 
fessionals than  to  that  of  the  amateur  Count  himself. 

It  may  be  that  Count  Walsegg  had  asked  advice  from  his  wealthy  friend 
Michael  Puchberg,  a  merchant  who  was  also  a  friend  and  benefactor  of 
Mozart.  At  all  events,  one  day  in  the  summer  of  1791,  a  tall,  lean  and 
unsmiling  man,  dressed  from  head  to  foot  in  grey,  appeared  at  Mozart's 
lodgings  in  Vienna,  and  without  disclosing  his  name,  requested  the 
composer  to  write  a  setting  of  the  Requiem  Mass.  He  produced  50 
ducats,  already  a  generous  fee,  promising  to  pay  another  50  when  the 
work  was  finished.  Mozart,  desperate  for  money,  accepted  the  commis- 
sion, telling  the  mysterious  stranger  that  he  would  have  the  score  ready 
in  four  weeks.  It  seems  that  Mozart  soon  became  obsessed  with  the 
idea  that  his  visitor  was  an  emissary  from  another  world,  bidding  him 
write  his  own  Requiem. 

The  man  in  grey  was  no  supernatural  emanation,  but  an  agent  of  Count 
Walsegg,  one  Franz  Anton  Leitgeb  (or  Leutgeb),  whose  father  was  a 
mayor  of  Vienna,  and  who  was  himself  owner  or  manager  of  a  gypsum 
factory  situated  near  Count  Walsegg's  estate.  A  portrait  of  Leitgeb  has 
been  discovered  in  recent  years,  and  according  to  Erich  Schenk,  author 
of  Mozart  and  His  Times  (Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1959),  the  stranger  had  a 
'grave  countenance,  coldly  calculating  eyes,  thin  lips  pursed  haughtily'. 
It  is  little  wonder  that  Mozart,  whose  health  was  already  failing,  should 
have  felt  compelled  to  accept  the  commission.  On  a  more  worldly  level, 
not  only  were  his  debts  piling  up,  but  he  had  recently  been  appointed 
deputy  (unpaid)  Kapellmeister  of  St  Stephen's  Cathedral,  and  may  well 
have  wanted  to  prove  himself  with  a  new  piece  of  church  music.  Except 
for  the  unfinished  C  Minor  Mass  of  1783,  the  only  music  which  he  had 
written  for  the  church  since  the  D  Minor  Kyrie  was  the  simple  and  rav- 
ishingly  lovely  Ave  verum  corpus,  itself  another  composition  of  his  final 
year  of  life. 

He  began  work  on  the  Requiem  at  once,  but  was  soon  interrupted  by 
a  commission  for  a  new  opera  to  be  given  at  Prague  to  celebrate  the 
coronation  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  II.  He  left  Vienna,  accompanied  by 
the  twenty-five  year  old  Sussmayr,  on  August  25  or  26,  and  had  La 
clemenza  di  Tito  written  in  the  incredibly  short  space  of  eighteen  days. 
Die  Zauberflote  had  been  largely  finished  in  July,  but  there  were  final 
touches  still  to  be  made  and  the  premiere  to  be  prepared.  That  he  con- 
ducted himself  in  Vienna  on  September  30.  But  he  still  kept  working  on 
the  Requiem  until  the  middle  of  October,  when  his  wife  Constanze 
returned  from  taking  the  curative  waters  at  Baden,  and  found  him  so 
weak  and  mentally  disturbed  that  she  took  the  score  away  from  him.  It 
was  shortly  before  this  time  that  Mozart  wrote  to  Lorenzo  da  Ponte  in 
Trieste —  (if  the  letter  is  genuine,  a  matter  open  to  doubt)  —  'My  head 
is  confused;  I  have  to  force  myself  to  concentrate,  and  cannot  free  my 
mind  of  the  image  of  this  Unknown  [the  stranger  in  grey].  I  keep  seeing 
him  before  me:  he  pleads  with  me,  presses  me,  and  impatiently  demands 
the  work.  I  continue  because  composing  is  less  tiring  than  doing  nothing. 
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Besides,  I  have  nothing  more  to  fear.  I  feel  from  my  present  state  that  the 
hour  is  striking.  I  am  near  death.  My  end  is  come  before  I  have  been  able 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  my  talent.  Yet  life  has  been  so  beautiful,  my  career 
began  under  such  fortunate  circumstances;  but  one  cannot  alter  one's 
destiny.' 

Whether  this  letter  is  a  forgery  or  not,  it  is  clear  from  other  accounts 
that  Mozart  was  by  now  convinced  that  he  had  been  poisoned  —  it 
seems  that  he  had  been  prescribed  doses  of  mercury  for  his  illness  — 
and  that  he  was  composing  his  own  Requiem.  The  mysterious  stranger 
is  said  to  have  reappeared  as  Mozart  was  leaving  for  Prague,  and,  with- 
out speaking  a  word,  to  have  watched  his  departure.  By  November  15 
Constanze  thought  him  well  enough  to  resume  work,  and  returned  the 
score.  His  last  illness  forced  him  to  his  bed  five  days  later,  but  he  con- 
tinued composing. 

On  December  4  Mozart  was  desperately  weak,  and  a  constant  stream 
of  friends  visited  him.  He  said  at  one  point  that  he  should  like  to  hear 
Die  Zauberflote  once  more,  and  began  to  hum  Papageno's  'bird-catcher' 
song.  Kapellmeister  Johann  Roser,  who  was  at  his  bedside,  went  to  the 
piano  and  sang  the  aria,  to  Mozart's  delight.  In  the  early  afternoon  three 
singers  from  the  theatre  sang  through  with  him  the  completed  move- 
ments of  the  Requiem.  (Mozart  himself  took  the  alto  part.)  When  they 
reached  the  Lacrimosa,  of  which  he  had  finished  only  the  first  eight  bars, 
weeping,  he  put  the  music  aside. 

The  same  evening  his  temperature  rose  alarmingly,  and  when  the  doctor 
arrived  he  had  cold  compresses  put  on  Mozart's  head.  The  shock  was 
so  great  that  the  feverish  composer  lost  consciousness,  and  just  before 
one  o'clock  the  following  morning  he  died.  The  swollen  body  was 
buried  in  a  pauper's  grave  on  December  6  in  the  churchyard  of  St 
Mark's,  Vienna,  together  with  the  corpses  of  some  dozen  other  unfor- 
tunates who  had  happened  to  die  the  same  day. 

On  December  16  Der  heimliche  Botschafter  reported:  'Herr  Schikaneder 
[the  librettist  of  Die  Zauberflote]  had  obsequies  performed  for  the 
departed,  at  which  the  Requiem,  which  he  composed  in  his  last  illness, 
was  executed.'  And  two  weeks  later,  the  Latin  newspaper  Ephemerides 
Politico-Litterariae,  published  in  Pest,  stated:  'In  Prague  a  chorus  of 
musicians  recently  performed,  with  memorable  melodies,  a  solemn 
requiem  music  by  the  hand  of  the  celebrated  Mozart,  in  the  principal 
church  of  the  city.'  These  somewhat  mysterious  paragraphs,  which  are 
printed  in  Otto  Erich  Deutsch's  Mozart  —  a  Documentary  Biography 
(Stanford  University  Press,  1965)  seem  so  far  to  have  been  neglected  by 
Mozart  scholars.  Constanze  was  beside  herself  with  grief  after  her  hus- 
band's death,  and  it  may  be  that  without  her  knowledge  someone 
copied  the  score  of  the  Introitus  and  the  other  completed  movements, 
which  were  then  given  at  these  ceremonies  in  Vienna  and  Prague. 

She  was  determined  to  have  the  work  completed,  and  a  score  delivered 
to  the  strange  client  who  had  commissioned  the  Requiem.  (Mozart  had 
never  failed  during  his  lifetime  to  honor  his  musical  obligations.)  First 
she  went  to  Joseph  Eybler,  a  young  composer  who  had  helped  nurse 
Mozart  during  his  final  illness.  But  Eybler  soon  gave  up.  Constanze  then 
went  to  Siissmayr,  and  it  was  his  version  that  was  finally  handed  to 
Leitgeb.  How  much  is  actually  Sussmayr's  original  work  is  a  matter  of 
some  doubt;  it  was  thought  until  about  ten  years  ago  that  he  was  entirely 
responsible  for  the  Sanctus,  Benedictus  and  Agnus  Dei,  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Lacrimosa  after  Mozart's  first  eight  bars,  and  for  the  instru- 
mentation of  the  Sequence  and  Offertorio  movements.  But  this  theory 
was  challenged  in  1962  when  a  sheet  of  sketches  for  the  Requiem  in 
Mozart's  hand  was  discovered  by  Wolfgang  Plath  of  Augsburg.  It  is  now 
argued  that  this  sketch  is  in  all  likelihood  one  of  several  which  the  com- 
poser had  made,  and  which  Constanze  gave  to  Siissmayr.  She  often  said 
in  later  years  that  Siissmayr  had  only  done  'what  anyone  could  have 
done'.  The  implication  is  that  he  had  only  to  fill  in  the  details  of  Mozart's 
existing  sketches;  on  the  other  hand  it  can  equally  well  be  argued  that 
her  statement  was  that  of  a  widow,  whose  zealous  loyalty  to  her  hus- 
band had  distorted  her  memory. 

Ultimately  it  does  not  really  matter  who  wrote  what.  Mozart's  'canto 
funebre'  is  powerful  and  beautiful  music.  As  Die  Zauberflote  is  perme- 
ated with  Masonic  symbolism,  so  the  Requiem  reflects  Mozart's  Christian 
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beliefs.  Edward  Dent,  one  of  the  foremost  Mozartean  authorities  of  this 
century,  was  convinced  that  the  composer  knew  as  early  as  the  summer 
of  1791  that  he  had  not  long  to  live.  Much  of  the  second  act  of  Die 
Zauberflote  is  concerned  with  death  and  life  after  death,  reaching  its 
most  telling  point  in  the  scene  with  the  two  men  in  armor.  'The  words 
of  the  Requiem,'  wrote  Professor  Dent,  in  Mozart's  Operas  (Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  1947),  'insist  constantly  upon  just  that  fear  of  death  which 
Freemasonry  had  taught  Mozart  to  overcome.'  He  points  to  the  similar- 
ities in  the  two  works:  'One  very  conspicuous  point  of  resemblance  is 
the  employment  in  both  of  trombones  and  basset-horns,  neither  of 
which  instruments  were  in  common  orchestral  use  at  that  date.  Here 
they  are  not  merely  normal  constituents  of  the  orchestra;  they  stand  out 
prominently,  so  that  both  Requiem  and  opera  are  dominated  by  the 
sound  of  them.  ...  If  we  compare  the  opera  with  the  Requiem,  we 
shall  find  not  merely  a  common  background  but  a  common  background 
seen  from  two  different  points  of  view.  ...  In  the  Tuba  mirum  we  shall 
recognize  certain  phrases  of  Tamino  and  Pamina  while  still  undergoing 
the  agony  of  their  ordeals;  in  the  Dies  irae  and  Confutatis  we  see  even 
more  clearly  the  baffled  rage  of  Monostatos  and  the  Queen  of  the  night.' 

The  Introit  opens  somberly  with  strings  in  low  register  accompanying  a 
foreboding  theme  played  by  bassoons  and  basset-horns.  Alec  Robertson 
has  pointed  out  that  this  theme  seems  to  be  based  on  that  of  the  same 
section  of  Florian  Gassmann's  Requiem,  a  work  which  Mozart  must 
have  known.  (Musical  plagiarism,  one  must  remember,  was  perfectly 
acceptable  until  quite  recently.)  The  chorus  enters  quietly,  singing  the 
same  music.  The  melody  of  the  soprano  solo's  'Te  ofecet  hymnus'  is  the 
old  Tonus  peregrinus,  which  Mozart  had  earlier  used  in  the  final  chorus 
of  his  oratorio  La  Betulia  liberata.  In  medieval  times  this  'tone',  in  the 
Aeolian  mode,  was  sung  to  Psalm  113,  'When  Israel  came  out  of  Egypt'. 

The  words  'Kyrie  eleison'  and  'Christe  eleison'  are  combined  in  a  bril- 
liant double  fugue.  The  subject  of  the  first  is  the  same  as  that  of  Handel's 
'And  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed'  from  Messiah,  and  of  the  twentieth 
fugue  in  the  second  book  of  Bach's  Well-tempered  clavier. 

The  Dies  irae  is  rhythmically  relentless,  progressively  terrifying.  When  he 
reaches  the  third  repetition  of  the  words  'Quantus  tremor  est  futurus', 
Mozart  repeats  a  figure  he  used  for  the  demons  threatening  Don  Gio- 
vanni with  punishment  in  the  final  scene  of  the  opera.  It  has  a  chilling 
effect. 

The  Tuba  mirum'  is  portrayed  by  a  solo  trombone.  (Some  conductors, 
feeling  that  Sussmayr  misunderstood  Mozart's  intentions  at  this  point, 
allot  the  passage  to  the  full  trombone  choir.)  The  bass  echoes  the  call  of 
the  'heavenly  trumpet'  in  deep  register,  the  tenor  sings  the  dramatic 
'Mors  stupebit',  the  contralto  continues  with  'judex  ergo',  and  the 
soprano  finally  utters  the  plaintive  'What  shall  I  say  in  my  misery?'  The 
four  soloists  join,  sotto  voce,  to  bring  the  movement  to  an  end. 

Against  another  relentless  rhythmic  background,  the  chorus  cries  out 
'Rex  tremendae  majestatis'.  Only  in  the  last  bars  of  the  movement  does 
the  mood  alter  —  at  the  words  'Save  me,  o  fount  of  mercy'.  The  key 
changes  to  F  major  as  the  solo  quartet  sing  the  peaceful  'Recordare,  fesu 
pie' .  Again  the  atmosphere  of  dread  returns  for  the  choral  'Confutatis', 
as  the  wicked  are  hurled  down  into  the  pit  of  fire.  The  key  moves  from 
A  minor  to  C  major  as  sopranos  and  altos  pray  to  be  numbered  with  the 
blessed.  At  the  end  of  the  movement  there  are  two  simple,  modulating 
chords  which  lead  into  the  deeply  moving  'Lacrimosa'.  The  notes  of  the 
opening  phrase  of  the  sopranos  closely  echo  the  start  of  the  aria  from 
Bach's  St  Matthew  Passion,  'Erbarme  dich'  (Have  mercy  on  me).  John  N. 
Burk  wrote  of  this  movement,  'It  is  openly  "Romantic",  unique  in  all 
of  Mozart's  music'. 

There  is  a  similarity  in  the  opening  bars  of  'Domine  jesu  Christe'  to 
Tamino's  first  anguished  plea  for  help  in  Die  Zauberflote.  'Deliver  the 
souls  of  all  the  departed  faithful  from  the  torments  of  hell'  is  the  under- 
lying thought  of  this  verse  of  the  Requiem.  There  are  sudden  contrasts 
of  forte  and  piano,  and  there  follows  a  passage,  characterized  by  leaps 
of  falling  sevenths,  to  'ne  absorbeat  eas  Tartarus'.  The  solo  quartet,  led 
by  the  soprano,  introduce  'Saint  Michael,  the  standard-bearer',  and  the 
chorus  follows  with  a  fugue  on  the  words  'Which  thou  didst  once 
promise  to  Abraham'.  The  Hostias,  a  gentle  choral  movement,  leads  to 
a  repeat  of  the  'Abraham'  fugue. 
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There  is  a  short,  exultant  Sanctus  —  notice  the  figure  in  the  timpani 
part,  reminiscent  of  that  in  the  Sanctus  of  Bach's  B  Minor  Mass  —  fol- 
lowed by  a  fugal  'Hosanna  in  excelsis'.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Mozart 
did  not  leave  behind  some  sketch  for  the  Benedictus,  which  is,  again  to 
quote  John  N.  Burk,  'a  Mozartean  melody  set  with  Mozartean  nobility'. 
The  solo  quartet  gives  away  to  the  chorus  for  the  Agnus  Dei,  which 
builds  to  a  gentle  climax  as  the  triple  prayer  for  peace  and  eternal  rest 
unfolds.  The  music  of  the  Lux  aeterna  returns  to  the  setting  of  the  Tonus 
peregrinus  ('Te  decet  hymnus'),  and  'Cum  Sanctis  tuis'  is  set  to  the 
double  fugue  of  the  Kyrie. 

So  ends  Mozart's  most  Christian  statement  of  faith.  Alfred  Einstein 
wrote:  '[For  Mozart]  death  is  not  a  terrible  vision,  but  a  friend.  Only 
one  composer  after  Mozart  was  able  to  soar  to  the  height  of  this  con- 
ception: Giuseppe  Verdi,  in  the  Requiem  for  Alessandro  Manzoni.' 


1.     INTROITUS 

Requiem 

Requiem  aeternam  dona  eis  Domine: 

et  lux  perpetua  luceat  eis.  Te  decet 

hymnus,  Deus,  in  Sion,  et  tibi  red- 

detur  votum  in  Jerusalem.  Exaudi  ora- 

tionem  meam:  ad  te  omnis  caro 

veniet. 


Grant  them  eternal  rest,  O  Lord:  and 
let  everlasting  light  shine  on  them. 
To  thee,  O  Cod,  praise  is  meet  in 
Sion,  and  unto  thee  shall  the  vow 
be  performed  in  Jerusalem.  Hearken 
unto  my  prayer:  unto  thee  shall  all 
flesh  come. 


2.     KYRIE 

Kyrie  eleison: 
Christe  eleison: 
Kyrie  eleison: 


Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us: 
Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us: 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 


3.     SEQUENCE 
Dies  irae 

Dies  irae,  dies  ilia 
Solvet  saeclum  in  favilla 
Teste  David  cum  Sibylla. 

Quantus  tremor  est  futurus 
Quando  judex  est  venturus 
Cuncta  stricte  discussurus! 

Tuba  mirum 

Tuba,  mirum  spargens  sonum 
Per  sepulcra  regionum, 
Coget  omnes  ante  thronum. 

Mors  stupebit  et  natura 
Cum  resurget  creatura 
Judicanti  responsura. 

Liber  scriptus  proferetur 
In  quo  totum  continetur 
Unde  mundus  judicetur. 

Judex  ergo  cum  sedebit 
Quidquid  latet  apparebit: 
Nil  inultum  remanebit. 

Quid  sum  miser  tunc  dicturus, 
Quern  patronum  rogaturus, 
Cum  vix  Justus  sit  securus? 


Rex  tremendae 
Rex  tremendae  majestis 
Qui  salvandos  salvas  gratis; 
Salva  me,  tons  pietatis. 

Recordare 
Recordare,  Jesu  pie, 
Quod  sum  causa  tuae  viae 
Ne  me  perdas  ilia  die. 

Quaerens  me  sedisti  lassus; 
Redemisti  crucem  passus. 
Tantus  labor  non  sit  cassus. 

Juste  Judex  ultionis 
Donum  fac  remissionis 
Ante  diem  rationis. 


The  day  of  wrath,  that  day  shall  dis- 
solve the  world  in  ashes,  as  witnesseth 
David  and  the  Sibyl. 

What  trembling  shall  there  be  when 
the  Judge  shall  come  who  shall  thresh 
out  all  thoroughly! 


The  trumpet,  scattering  a  wondrous 
sound  through  the  tombs  of  all  lands, 
shall  drive  all  unto  the  Throne. 

Death  and  Nature  shall  be  astounded 
when  the  creature  shall  rise  again  to 
answer  to  the  Judge. 

A  written  book  shall  be  brought  forth 
in  which  shall  be  contained  all  for 
which  the  world  shall  be  judged. 

And  therefore  when  the  Judge  shall 
sit,  whatsoever  is  hidden  shall  be 
manifest;  and  naught  shall  remain 
unavenged. 

What  shall  I  say  in  my  misery?  Whom 
shall  I  ask  to  be  my  advocate,  when 
scarcely  the  righteous  may  be  with- 
out fear? 


King  of  awful  majesty,  who  freely 
savest  the  redeemed;  save  me,  O 
fount  of  mercy. 


Remember,  merciful  Jesu,  that  I  am 
the  cause  of  thy  journey,  lest  thou 
lose  me  in  that  day. 

Seeking  me  didst  thou  sit  weary:  thou 
didst  redeem  me,  suffering  the  cross: 
let  not  such  labor  be  frustrated. 

O  just  judge  of  vengeance,  give  the 
gilt  of  remission  before  the  day  of 
reckoning. 
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Ingemisco  tanquam  reus: 
Culpa  rubet  vultus  meus. 
Supplicanti  parce,  Deus. 

Qui  Mariam  absolvisti 
Et  latronem  exaudisti, 
Mihi  quoque  spem  dedisti. 

Preces  meae  non  sunt  dignae, 
Sed  tu  bonus  fac  benigne, 
Ne  perenni  cremer  igne. 

Inter  oves  locum  praesta 
Et  ab  haedis  me  sequestra, 
Statuens  in  parte  dextra. 

Confutatis 

Confutatis  maledictis 
Flammis  acribus  addictis, 
Voca  me  cum  benedictis. 

Oro  supplex  et  acclinis, 
Cor  contritum  quasi  cinis, 
Gere  curam  mei  finis. 

Lacrimosa 
Lacrimosa  dies  ilia 
Qua  resurget  ex  favilla 
Judicandus  hama  reus. 

Huic  ergo  parce,  Deus, 

Pie  Jesu  Domine: 

Dona  eis  requiem.  Amen. 

4.     OFFERTORIUM 
Domine  Jesu 

Domine  Jesu  Christe,  Rex  gloriae, 
libera  animas  omnium  fidelium  de- 
functorum  de  poenis  inferni  et  de 
profundo  lacu;  libera  eas  de  ore 
leonis,  ne  absorbeat  eas  Tartarus,  ne 
cadant  in  obscurum.  Sed  signifer 
sanctus  Michael  repraesentet  eas  in 
lucem  sanctam:  quam  olim  Abrahae 
promisisti  et  semini  ejus. 


Hostias 

Hostias  et  preces  tibi,  Domine,  laudis 
offerimus.  Tu  suscipe  pro  animabus 
illis  quarum  hodie  memoriam  facimus: 
quam  olim  Abrahae  promisisti  et 
semini  ejus. 


5.  SANCTUS 

Sanctus,  sanctus,  sanctus,  Domine 

Deus 
Sabaoth.  Pleni  sunt  coeli  et  terra 
gloria  tua.  Hosanna  in  excelsis. 

6.  BENEDICTUS 
Benedictus  qui  venit  in  nomine 
Domini.  Hosanna  in  excelsis. 

7.  AGNUS   DEI 

Agnus  Dei  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi; 
dona  eis  requiem,  Agnus  Dei  qui  tollis 
peccata  mundi;  dona  eis  requiem 
sempiternam. 

8.  COMMUNIO 
Lux  aeterna 

Lux  aeterna  luceat  eis,  Domine,  cum 
Sanctis  tuis,  quia  pius  es. 

Requiem  aeternam  dona  eis,  Domine, 
et  lux  perpetua  luceat  eis. 


/  groan  as  one  guilty;  my  face  blushes 
at  my  sin.  Spare,  O  Cod,  me,  thy 
suppliant. 

Thou  who  didst  absolve  Mary,  and 
didst  hear  the  thief's  prayer,  hast 
given  hope  to  me  also. 

My  prayers  are  not  worthy,  but  do 
thou,  good  Lord,  show  mercy,  lest  I 
burn  in  everlasting  fire. 

Give  me  place  among  thy  sheep  and 
put  me  apart  from  the  goats,  setting 
me  on  the  right  hand. 


When  the  damned  are  confounded 
and  devoted  to  sharp  flames,  call  thou 
me  with  the  blessed. 

I  pray,  kneeling  in  supplication,  a 
heart  contrite  as  ashes,  take  thou 
mine  end  into  thy  care. 


Lamentable  is  that  day  on  which 
guilty  man  shall  arise  from  the  ashes 
to  be  judged. 

Spare  then  this  one,  O  God,  merciful 
Lord  jesu:  give  them  peace.  Amen. 


O  Lord,  Jesu  Christ,  King  of  glory, 
deliver  the  souls  of  all  the  departed 
faithful  from  the  torments  of  hell  and 
from  the  bottomless  pit;  deliver  them 
from  the  mouth  of  the  lion;  lest  Tar- 
tarus swallow  them;  lest  they  fall  into 
the  darkness.  But  let  Saint  Michael  the 
standardbearer  bring  them  forth  into 
the  holy  light:  which  thou  didst  once 
promise  unto  Abraham  and  his  seed. 


To  thee,  O  Lord,  we  render  offer- 
ings and  prayers  with  praises.  Do 
thou  receive  them  for  those  souls 
which  we  commemorate  today:  which 
thou  didst  once  promise  unto  Abra- 
ham and  his  seed. 


Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth. 
Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  thy  glory. 
Hosanna  in  the  highest. 


Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  Hosanna  in  the  highest. 


Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  away  the 
sins  of  the  world;  give  them  rest.  . 
give  them  eternal  rest. 


Let  everlasting  light  shine  on  them, 
O  Lord,  with  thy  saints  for  ever;  for 
thou  art  merciful. 

Grant  to  the  departed  eternal  rest,  O 
Lord:  and  let  everlasting  light  shine 
on  them. 
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THE  CONDUCTORS 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS,  Music  Direc- 
tor of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra and  Principal  Guest  Conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  studied  with 
Ingolf  Dahl  and  John  Crown  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  where  he 
received  the  Bachelor  of  Music  and  Mas- 
ter of  Music  degrees.  Conductor  of  the 
Young  Musicians  Foundation  Debut  Or- 
chestra in  Los  Angeles  for  four  years,  he 
was  also  during  three  of  those  years  con- 
ductor and  pianist  at  the  Monday  Eve- 
ning Concerts,  at  which  he  presented 
premiere  performances  of  music  by  Igor 
Stravinsky,  Pierre  Boulez,  Karlheinz 
Stockhausen,  Lukas  Foss  and  Ingolf  Dahl, 
among  others.  Michael  Tilson  Thomas 
was  associated  during  this  period  with 
Cregor  Piatigorsky  and  Pierre  Boulez, 
serving  as  pianist  in  Piatigorsky's  master 
classes,  preparing  the  orchestra  for  the 
Heifetz-Piatigorsky  concerts,  and  as  as- 
sistant conductor  to  Boulez  at  the  1966 
Bayreuth  Festival  and  the  1967  Ojai 
Festival.  During  1968  and  1969,  he  was 
Conductor  of  the  Ojai  Festival. 

A  conducting  fellow  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  during  1968 
and  1969,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  was 
awarded  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  in  con- 
ducting. During  October  1969,  one  month 
after  becoming  Assistant  Conductor  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  at  moments'  no- 
tice he  replaced  William  Steinberg  when 
he  became  ill  during  the  Orchestra's 
tour  to  New  York.  At  the  season's  end, 
he  was  named  Associate  Conductor.  In 
February  1972  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  Orchestra's  two  Principal  Guest 
Conductors. 

During  the  past  few  years  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas  has  conducted  many  of  the 
major  orchestras  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  among  them  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  of  which  he  is  Music 
Director  of  the  nationally  televised 
'Young  People's  Concerts'.  Appointed 
Director  of  the  Buffalo   Philharmonic  in 


1971,  Mr  Thomas  is  also  Visiting  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Music  at  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  in  Buffalo.  He  is  also 
Director  of  the  Ojai  Festival,  a  position 
he  assumed  in  1972. 

Among  his  recordings  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon  are  Ives'  Three  Places  in 
New  England  and  Ruggles'  Sun-Treader 
—  a  Grammy  Award  nominee  for  best 
recording  of  1970  —  Tchaikovsky's  Sym- 
phony No.  7,  Stravinsky's  The  Rite  of 
Spring  and  Debussy's  Images  and  Prelude 
a  I'apres-midi  d'un  faune,  which  were 
named  among  the  best  recordings  of 
1971  by  Time  Magazine.  This  summer 
Michael  Tilson  Thomas  will  open  three 
major  festivals:  Ojai,  Hollywood  Bowl 
and  Tanglewood.  In  1972  he  signed  an- 
exclusive  recording  contract  with  Colum- 
bia Records.  This  season  he  is  scheduled 
to  record  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra 
and   the  London  Symphony  Orchestra. 


EUGENE  ORMANDY,  now  in  his  thirty- 
eighth  year  as  Music  Director  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  has  been  guest 
conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  on 
many  occasions  during  the  past  seventeen 
years,  both  here  at  Tanglewood,  and  at 
Symphony  Hall.  Born  in  Budapest  in 
1899,  he  entered  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  there  at  the  age  of  five,  and 
received  his  professor's  diploma  twelve 
years  later.  He  began  his  career  as  a 
violinist  and  teacher,  traveled  to  the 
United  States  in  1921,  and  performed  and 
conducted  in  New  York,  becoming  an 
American  citizen  in  1927.  In  1930  he  di- 
rected his  first  concerts  with  the  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York  Philharmonic 
Orchestras.  The  following  year  he  was 
appointed  permanent  conductor  of  the 
Minneapolis  Symphony.  During  his  tenure 
in  Minneapolis  Mr  Ormandy  returned  fre- 
quently to  be  guest  conductor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  until  his  appoint- 
ment in  1936  as  Music  Director  and 
Conductor. 

Under  his  leadership  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra     has     remained     one     of     the 


world's  greatest  musical  ensembles.  He 
has  led  tours  to  many  parts  of  the  world 
—  including  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  in  1973,  the  first  American  orches- 
tra to  visit  that  country  —  and  throughout 
the  United  States,  has  directed  the  Or- 
chestra at  the  Saratoga  Performing  Arts 
Center,  and  has  made  hundreds  of  re- 
cordings for  RCA  and  Columbia.  As  a 
guest  conductor  he  has  led  Europe's 
major  orchestras,  and  has  also  appeared 
in  Australia  and  South  America.  Eugene 
Ormandy  has  received  many  tributes  and 
honors,  among  them  the  Presidential 
Medal  of  Freedom,  presented  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  1970;  the  Honor  Cross  for 
Arts  and  Sciences,  First  Class,  the  highest 
award  the  Austrian  government  can  be- 
stow on  a  civilian;  the  Philadelphia 
Award;  and  the  National  Recognition 
Award  of  the  Freedoms  Foundation.  He 
is  also  a  Commander  of  the  French  Legion 
of  Honor,  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of 
Dannebrog,  First  Class,  a  Knight  of  the 
Order  of  the  White  Rose  of  Finland,  and 
a  holder  of  the  medals  of  the  Mahler  and 
Bruckner  Societies.  Mr  Ormandy  has  hon- 
orary degrees  from  seventeen  universities 
and  music  academies.  In  1972  he  was 
made  a  Commendatore  of  Merit  of  the 
Italian  Republic. 


THE  SOLOISTS 

EVELYN  LEAR  spent  her  early  years  in 
New  York  City.  After  formal  musical 
training  as  a  child  —  she  learned  to  play 
the  piano  and  french  horn  —  she  began 
serious  vocal  study  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen. She  joined  the  opera  workshop  of 
the  Juilliard  School,  and  in  1957  she  and 
her  singer-husband  Thomas  Stewart  went 
to  Berlin  on  Fulbright  scholarships.  Two 
years  later  she  took  the  place  of  an  ill 
colleague  and  at  very  short  notice  sang 
Strauss'  Four  Last  Songs  with  the  London 
Symphony  and  Sir  Adrian  Boult.  The  same 
year  she  was  engaged  by  the  Deutsche 
Oper  and  in  1960  sang  the  title  role  in 
Berg's  Lulu.  Her  career  was  then  assured. 
She  was  soon  making  records  —  she  is 
now  a   DGG    recording   artist  —  and   has 
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performed  in  major  opera  houses  and  at 
music  festivals  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Vienna,  Salzburg,  Buenos  Aires,  Frankfurt, 
Kansas  City,  Brussels,  San  Francisco,  Lon- 
don, Stuttgart,  Edinburgh,  Prague  and 
New  York  are  among  the  cities  where 
she  has  sung  in  opera,  given  recitals  or 
appeared  in  concert  with  orchestras.  Her 
enormous  operatic  repertoire  includes 
Lavinia  in  Mourning  Becomes  Electra, 
Marie  in  Wozzeck,  Pamina  in  Die  Zauber- 
flote,  Senta  in  Der  fliegende  Hollander, 
Fiordiligi  in  Cos]  fan  tutte,  Poppea  in 
L'incoronazione  di  Poppea,  Dido  in  The 
Trojans,  Marschallin  in  Der  Rosenkavalier 
and  Desdemona  in  Otello.  Miss  Lear's 
most  recent  appearance  with  the  Orches- 
tra was  in  November  of  1969  when  she 
sang  music  of  Alban  Berg. 


THOMAS  STEWART,  born  in  Texas,  made 
his  operatic  debut  as  Escamillo  in  Carmen 
at  the  Berlin  Opera  in  1958.  Two  years 
later  he  was  invited  to  Bayreuth  to  sing 
Amfortas,  then  became  especially  known 
for  his  portrayal  of  Wotan  in  The  Ring. 
He  has  now  sung  the  complete  cyde  in 
Vienna,  Hamburg,  Berlin  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  is  the  only  American  ever  to 
have  sung  it  at  Bayreuth.  He  also  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only  American 
to  have  sung  at  the  Festival  for  twelve 
consecutive  seasons.  Thomas  Stewart 
appeared  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  for 
the  first  time  in  1966,  playing  the  role  of 
Ford  in  Falstaft.  He  then  sang  Wotan  in 
the  new  productions  of  Das  Rheingold 
and  Die  Walkure.  He  has  also  appeared 
with  the  opera  companies  of  Paris,  San 
Francisco,  Chicago  and  Boston,  and  at 
the  Royal  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden. 
Thomas  Stewart's  recent  repertoire  in- 
cludes not  only  the  leading  Wagnerian 
roles  but  also  lago  in  Otello,  Golaud  in 
Pelleas  et  Melisande,  Scarpia  in  Tosca, 
Amonasro  in  Aida,  the  Count  in  Figaro 
and  the  title  role  in  Don  Giovanni.  He 
has  also  sung  in  recital  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  often  with  his  wife,  the  dis- 
tinguished soprano  Evelyn  Lear,  and 
appeared  with  many  major  orchestras. 
He  made  his  debut  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony here  at  Tanglewood  in  1954.  Last 
year  he  sang  here  in  performances  of 
Mozart's  Mentre  ti  lascio,  o  figlia  and 
Haydn's  The  Creation. 


MARTIN  KATZ,  who  is  a  native  of  Los 
Angeles,  attended  the  University  of 
Southern  California  where  he  studied 
accompaniment  with  Gwendolyn  Koldof- 
sky.  His  studies  there  included  accom- 
panying the  Master  Classes  of  such  well 
known  teachers  as  Lotte  Lehmann,  Jascha 
Heifetz,  Pierre  Bernac  and  Gregor  Piati- 
gorsky.  Following  college,  Mr  Katz  held 
the  position  of  pianist  to  the  United  States 
Army  Chorus  in  Washington.  A  resident 
of  New  York  now,  he  accompanies  many 
of  the  world's  finest  vocal  and  instru- 
mental soloists.  In  addition  to  his  busy 
recital  schedule,  he  conducts  classes  for 
the  Universities  of  Southern  California, 
Maryland  and  Massachusetts. 


CLAUDINE  CARLSON,  who  is  making  her 
first  appearance  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  at  these  concerts,  has 
performed  in  many  of  the  music  capitals 
of  the  world.  As  soloist  with  the  Roger 
Wagner  Chorale  she  has  sung  throughout 
the  United  States,  Europe,  Japan,  the  Near 
East  and  Latin  America.  Among  her  or- 
chestral and  operatic  appearances  are 
performances  of  Hans  Werner  Henze's 
Funf  Neapolitanische  Lieder  and  Berlioz' 
Romeo  et  Juliette  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic;  performances  with  the  New 
York  City  Opera;  performances  and  a 
Columbia  recording  of  the  role  of  Mrs 
Nolan  in  the  Washington  Opera  Society 
production  of  Menotti's  The  Medium 
under  the  direction  of  the  composer.  Last 
season's  appearances  included  perfor- 
mances in  Carnegie  Hall,  with  the  Port- 
land Opera,  recitals  and  a  performance 
of  Kindertotenlieder  at  the  Claremont 
Summer  Festival. 


1965,  and  first  sang  with  the  New  York 
City  Opera  as  the  Poet  in  Ravel's  L'heure 
espagnol  in  1969.  During  the  1972-1973 
season  he  sang  five  major  roles  for  the 
first  time  with  the  New  York  City  Opera, 
including  Alfredo  in  La  traviata,  Ferrando 
in  Cos!  fan  tutte,  Leicester  in  Maria 
Stuarda,  the  Italian  tenor  in  Der  Rosen- 
kavalier, and  the  title  role  in  Henze's  The 
Young  Lord  in  its  New  York  premiere.  In 
the  same  season  he  made  his  debut  with 
eight  American  orchestras  including  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  the 
Chicago  Symphony,  the  American  Sym- 
phony and  the  Boston  Symphony.  The 
following  year  Kenneth  Riegel  returned 
to  sing  with  all  these  orchestras.  In 
October  of  1973  he  made  his  Metro- 
politan Opera  debut  in  performances  of 
Berlioz'  Les  Troyens.  Recently  Mr  Riegel 
has  appeared  with  the  Cleveland  Orches- 
tra, the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the 
Toronto  Symphony  and  the  Cincinnati 
Symphony.  He  has  sung  L'enfance  du 
Christ  with  both  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony and  the  Little  Orchestra  Society  in 
New  York.  His  most  recent  appearances 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  were  at 
Tanglewood  in  1972  in  a  performance  of 
Berlioz'  Te  Deum  and  in  1973  in  a 
performance  of  Stravinsky's  Canticum 
sacrum. 


KENNETH  RIEGEL,  a  leading  tenor  with 
the  New  York  City  Opera  and  other 
American  opera  companies,  is  also  a  fre- 
quent soloist  with  the  nation's  major 
orchestras.  He  made  his  operatic  debut 
in  the  American  premiere  of  Henze's  The 
Stag   King  with    the   Santa   Fe   Opera    in 


SETH  McCOY,  a  native  of  Greensboro, 
North  Carolina,  made  his  debut  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  at  the  1972  Berkshire 
Festival.  His  professional  career  began 
when  he  was  chosen  to  be  soloist  with 
the  Robert  Shaw  Chorale.  During  the 
eleven  years  since,  Seth  McCoy  has  ap- 
peared with  most  of  the  leading  American 
orchestras,  among  them  the  Symphonies 
of  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Washing- 
ton, Toronto,  Atlanta  and  Baltimore,  as 
well  as  the  Philadelphia,  Cleveland  and 
Minnesota  Orchestras.  He  was  chosen  to 
appear  during  the  inaugural  week  of  the 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
in  Washington,  and  has  sung  at  many 
festivals,  including  Grant  Park,  Saratoga, 
Marlboro  and  the  Bach  Festival  at  Bald- 
win Wallace  College.  During  recent  sea- 
sons he  has  sung  with  the  Philadelphia 
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Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco  Symphony, 
the  Ottawa  Symphony,  the  Minnesota 
Symphony,  the  Atlanta  Symphony  and 
the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  and  has  given 
recitals  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States.  He  also  is  a  permanent  member 
of  the  Bach  Aria  Croup.  Seth  McCoy's 
large  repertoire  ranges  from  Handel  and 
Bach  to  Barber  and  Penderecki.  He  has 
recorded  on  the  RCA  label. 

His  most  recent  appearances  with  the 
Orchestra  were  last  summer  at  Tangle- 
wood  in  performances  of  Haydn's  The 
Creation,  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony 
and  Verdi's  Requiem. 


ARA  BERBERIAN,  who  has  sung  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  on  many  occasions  in 
past  years,  in  Boston,  in  New  York  and 
at  Tanglewood  —  most  recently  in  perfor- 
mances of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony 
—  has  completed  his  eighth  consecutive 
season  with  the  San  Francisco  Opera 
Company.  He  has  sung  leading  roles  in 
nearly  one  hundred  operas  with  the  San 
Francisco  Opera,  the  New  York  City 
Opera,  the  New  Orleans  Opera,  the  San 
Antonio  Opera  and  other  companies 
across  the  country.  In  1971  he  presented 
a  series  of  concerts  in  the  USSR,  including 
Soviet  Armenia,  and  later  traveled  to 
Israel  to  take  part  in  performances  of 
Mozart's  Seraglio  with  the  Israel  Phil- 
harmonic. He  has  also  been  active  in 
performances  with  other  leading 
orchestras,  among  them  the  Pittsburgh, 
Detroit,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Atlanta, 
Minnesota  and  Dallas  Symphonies,  and 
the  Philadelphia  and  Cleveland  Orches- 
tras. His  festival  appearances  include 
Aspen,  Caramoor,  Puerto  Rico,  Ann 
Arbor,  Cincinnati,  Marlboro,  Chautauqua 
and  Meadowbrook.  Ara  Berberian  has 
been  a  regular  performer  on  the  national 
television  networks,  and  has  recorded  on 
the  RCA,  Columbia  and  Poseidon  Society 
labels. 


DAVID  EVITTS,  a  native  of  Kansas,  went 
to  Boston  five  years  ago  to  continue  vocal 
studies  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
with  Mark  Pearson.  This  June  he  received 
his  Artist  Diploma  there.  David  Evitts  has 


performed  in  opera,  oratorio  and  recital 
throughout  the  Greater  Boston  area.  He 
took  the  role  of  Figaro  in  the  Associate 
Artists  Opera  Company's  production  of 
Paisiello's  The  Barber  of  Seville,  and  in 
Washington  the  role  of  the  Grand  Priest 
in  Rameau's  The  Birth  of  Osiris.  During 
recent  seasons  he  has  sung  Mahler's  song 
cycle  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn  with  the 
Newton  Symphony,  and  taken  part  in  La 
Perichole  at  Youth  Concerts  at  Symphony 
Hall.  He  has  also  appeared  with  the 
Boston  Philharmonia  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic.  He  has  sung  in  operas 
by  Bizet,  Britten,  Donizetti,  Offenbach, 
Puccini,  Prokofiev,  Menotti  and  Robert 
Ward,  with  many  companies,  including 
the  Boston  Opera  Company,  the  Phila- 
delphia Grand  Opera,  the  Augusta  Opera 
Association,  the  Boris  Goldovsky  Opera 
and  the  Oklahoma  City  Opera.  In  1972 
David  Evitts  was  first  place  winner  in  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Regional  Auditions. 
He  has  appeared  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  on  several  occasions 
during  the  past.  His  most  recent  appear- 
ance was  in  January  of  this  year  when  he 
sang  the  baritone  solo  in  Stravinsky's 
Abraham  and  Isaac;  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas  conducted. 


BENITA  VALENTE,  who  has  appeared  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  in  past  seasons  in 
performances  of  the  original  version  of 
Strauss's  Ariadne  auf  Naxos  and  of  music 
by  Mozart  and  Mahler,  comes  from 
Delano,  California.  In  1960  she  won  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Auditions;  two  years 
later  she  began  a  successful  European 
career,  appearing  with  several  opera  com- 
panies, including  those  of  Zurich  and 
Freiburg.  She  has  sung  with  the  Washing- 
ton Opera  Society,  the  Opera  Company 
of  Boston,  the  American  National  Opera 
Company,  and  with  the  orchestras  of 
Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Minne- 
apolis, Dallas,  San  Francisco  and  New 
York.  She  has  appeared  at  the  Festival  of 
Two  Worlds  at  Spoleto,  with  the  Santa  Fe 
Opera,  and  is  a  frequent  lieder  and  ora- 
torio singer.  Her  repertoire  ranges  from 
the  baroque  to  the  avant-garde:  she  has 
more  than  forty  operatic  roles  in  her 
repertoire  and  sings  nearly  forty  Bach 
Cantatas,  as  well  as  rarely  heard  concert 
arias    by    Haydn    and    Mozart.    Last   year 


Benita  Valente  gave  numerous  recitals  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  toured  with 
the  St  Louis  Symphony  and  appeared  for 
the  first  time  with  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony. She  also  sang  once  more  with 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  the  Cin- 
cinnati Symphony,  as  well  as  appearing 
in  recital,  opera  and  with  other  orches- 
tras on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Last 
September  she  made  her  debut  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  as  Pamina  in  The 
Magic  Flute.  Miss  Valente's  most  recent 
appearances  with  the  Orchestra  were  at 
Tanglewood  last  summer  when  she  sang 
in  performances  of  Haydn's  The  Cre- 
ation, Mozart's  Coronation  Mass  and 
Handel's  Messiah.  Her  recordings  are  on 
the  Columbia,  Candide  and  CRI  labels. 


THE  CHORUS 

THE  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
sponsored  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  and  Boston  Uni- 
versity, was  formed  in  1970.  John  Oliver, 
who  is  director  of  choral  and  vocal  activi- 
ties for  Tanglewood,  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  MIT,  and  director  of  the  MIT 
Glee  Club  and  Choral  Society  and  of  the 
Framingham  Choral  Society,  has  been 
director  of  the  Festival  Chorus  since  its 
foundation.  Members  of  the  chorus,  who 
come  from  the  Greater  Boston  area  and 
from  all  walks  of  life,  rehearse  through- 
out the  year.  They  made  their  debut  in 
1970  at  Symphony  Hall  in  a  performance 
of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  con- 
ducted by  Leonard  Bernstein,  and  have 
since  taken  part  in  performances  directed 
by  William  Steinberg,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Colin 
Davis,  Arthur  Fiedler  and  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas.  Among  the  many  works  in  which 
they  have  sung  are  Mahler's  Symphony 
No.  8,  Berlioz'  Crande  messe  des  morts, 
Mozart's  Requiem  and  Haydn's  Die 
lahrezeiten.  During  the  summer  of  1972 
at  Tanglewood  the  Festival  Chorus  took 
part  in  works  of  Bach,  Haydn,  Beethoven, 
Handel,  Mozart,  Berlioz  and  Verdi.  Last 
summer  their  performances  included 
Haydn's  The  Creation,  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony,  Mozart's  Coronation  Mass  and 
Verdi's  Requiem.  Earlier  this  season  they 
took  part  in  performances  of  Berlioz'  La 
Damnation  de  Faust. 
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FESTIVAL  INFORMATION 


A  map  of  Tanglewood,  which  shows  the  location  of  concert  halls,  parking 
areas,  offices,  telephones  and  rest  rooms,  is  printed  at  the  back  of  the  program. 
During  performances  the  rest  rooms  at  the  rear  of  the  Shed  are  closed. 


Latecomers  will  not  be  seated  until  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Members  of  the  audience  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  concert's  end  are  ear- 
nestly asked  to  do  so  between  works,  not  during  the  performance. 


Open  rehearsals.  The  open  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  held 
each  Saturday  morning  at  10.30  are  open  to  the  public.  The  charge  for  admis- 
sion is  $3.  The  open  rehearsals  benefit  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund. 


Ticket  information  for  all  Berkshire  Festival  events  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Festival  Ticket  Office  at  Tanglewood  (telephone  413-637-1600).  The  Office  is 
open  from  9  am  to  6  pm  daily,  and  until  intermission  on  concert  days. 


The  taking  of  photographs  during  musical  performances  is  not  allowed. 


The  use  of  recording  equipment  at  Tanglewood  is  not  allowed  at  any  time. 


Articles  lost  and  found.  It  will  be  much  appreciated  if  visitors  who  find  stray 
property  will  hand  it  in  to  any  Tanglewood  official.  Any  visitor  who  wishes  to 
recover  a  lost  article  should  call  at  the  Lost  and  Found  office  located  in  the 
house  of  the  Superintendent  near  the  Main  Gate. 


Refreshments  can  be  obtained  in  the  area  to  the  west  of  the  Main  Gate  and 
visitors  are  invited  to  picnic  on  the  grounds  before  concerts.  Catering  is  by 
Ogden  Foods  Inc. 


1  * 


'  i~ 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Store  is  located  near  the  Main  Gate.  Phonograph  rec- 
ords, sheet  music,  books,  postcards,  films,  etc.,  are  obtainable.  The  store  remains 
open  for  half  an  hour  after  the  end  of  each  concert  in  the  Shed.  The  store  is 
managed  by  Van  Curler  Music  Company  of  Albany,  New  York. 


Limited  parking  facilities  are  available  for  invalids  and  physically  handicapped 
persons.  Please  consult  the  parking  attendant. 

First  aid  is  available  at  the  first  aid  station  situated  near  the  Main  Gate.  In  case 
of  emergency,  please  see  the  nearest  usher. 


Physicians  and  others  expecting  urgent  calls  are  asked  to  leave  their  name  and 
seat  number  with  the  Guide  at  the  Main  Gate  booth. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
record  exclusively  for  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra 
records  exclusively  for  POLYDOR,  a  division  of  Deutsche  Grammophon. 


BALDWIN    is  the  official   piano   of   the   Boston   Symphony   Orchestra   and    the 
Berkshire  Music  Center. 
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WHITESTONE  PHOTO  is  the  official  photographer  to  the  Berkshire  Festival  and 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 


TANGLEWOOD 


Opposite  the  Lion  Gate  stands  a  small  red  cottage,  a  replica  of  the 
building  where  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  took  up  residence  in  1848.  At 
that  time  the  cottage  stood  on  the  borders  of  Tanglewood,  the  estate 
of  a  wealthy  banker  and  merchant  from  Boston,  William  Aspinwall 
Tappan.  The  beauty  of  the  Berkshire  hills  and  valleys  must  have  helped 
to  inspire  Tanglewood  Tales;  certainly  the  countryside,  the  climate  and 
the  closeness  to  New  York  and  Boston  attracted  distinguished  residents, 
builders  of  magnificent  houses,  where  one  could  escape  the  hubbub  of 
city  life. 

Many  of  them  were  lovers  of  music,  and  in  the  summer  of  1934  there 
were  organized  three  outdoor  concerts  at  one  of  the  estates  in  Inter- 
laken,  a  mile  or  two  from  Tanglewood.  The  performances  were  given 
by  members  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  conducted  by  Henry  Hadley. 
This  experiment  was  so  successful  that  during  the  following  months 
the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  was  incorporated,  and  the  series 
was  repeated  in  1935. 

The  Festival  committee  then  invited  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
to  take  part  the  next  summer.  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  Orchestra's 
first  concert  in  the  Berkshires  in  a  tent  at  'Holmwood',  a  former  Vander- 
bilt  estate  —  today  Foxhollow  School.  About  5,000  people  attended 
each  of  the  three  concerts. 

In  the  winter  of  1936  the  owners  of  Tanglewood,  Mrs  Gorham  Brooks 
and  Miss  Mary  Aspinwall  Tappan,  descendants  of  William  Tappan, 
offered  the  estate  —  210  acres  of  lawns  and  meadows  —  with  the 
buildings,  as  a  gift  to  Dr  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony.  It 
was  gratefully  accepted,  and  on  August  12  1937  the  largest  crowd  in 
the  Festival's  history  assembled  in  a  tent  for  the  first  concert  at  Tangle- 
wood—  a  program  of  music  by  Wagner.  As  Koussevitzky  began  to 
conduct  'The  ride  of  the  Valkyries',  a  fierce  storm  erupted.  The  roar 
of  the  thunder  and  the  heavy  splashing  of  the  rain  on  the  tent  totally 
overpowered  Wagner's  heavy  orchestration.  Three  times  Koussevitzky 
stopped  the  Orchestra,  three  times  he  resumed  as  there  were  lulls  in 
the  storm.  Since  some  of  the  players'  instruments  were  damaged  by 
water,  the  second  half  of  the  program  had  to  be  changed. 

As  the  concert  came  to  its  end,  Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith,  a  leading 
light  in  the  foundation  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  mounted 
the  stage  and  addressed  the  audience:  'The  storm  has  proved  con- 
clusively the  need  for  a  shed.  We  must  raise  the  $100,000  necessary  to 
build.'  The  response  was  immediate.  Plans  for  the  Music  Shed  were 
drawn  up  by  the  eminent  architect  Eliel  Saarinen  and  modified  by 
Josef  Franz  of  Stockbridge,  who  also  directed  construction,  and  the 
building  was  miraculously  completed  on  June  16  1938,  a  month  ahead 
of  schedule.  Seven  weeks  later  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  inaugural 
concert  —  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony. 

By  1941  the  annual  Festival  had  already  broadened  so  widely  in  size  and 
scope  as  to  attract  nearly  100,000  visitors  during  the  summer.  The 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  the  Chamber  Music  Hall  and  several  small  studios 
had  been  built,  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  had  been  established. 

Tanglewood  today  has  an  annual  attendance  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
during  the  eight-week  season.  In  addition  to  the  twenty-four  regular 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  the  Orchestra  gives  a  weekly  Open 
rehearsal  on  Saturday  mornings  to  benefit  the  Pension  Fund,  there  are 
Boston  Pops  concerts,  there  are  the  Festival  of  Contemporary  music, 
sponsored  in  co-operation  with  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard, 
and  almost  daily  concerts  by  the  gifted  musicians  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center.  Tanglewood  remains  unique:  nowhere  else  in  the  world  is 
there  such  a  wealth  of  artistic  activity,  nowhere  else  can  music  be  heard 
in  surroundings  of  such  incomparable  beauty. 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Henry  Lee  Higginson,  soldier,  philanthro- 
pist and  amateur  musician,  dreamed  many 
years  of  founding  a  great  and  permanent 
orchestra  in  his  home  town  of  Boston. 
When  at  last  his  dreams  approached 
reality,  in  the  spring  of  1881,  he  com- 
mitted to  paper  a  statement  which  de- 
scribed his  purposes  and  intentions.  He 
explored  many  specifics,  among  them  the 
engagement  of  conductor  and  players, 
'reserving  to  myself  the  right  to  all  their 
time  needed  for  rehearsals  and  for  con- 
certs, and  allowing  them  to  give  lessons 
when  they  had  time'.  He  planned  'to 
give  in  Boston  as  many  serious  concerts 
of  classical  music  as  were  wanted,  and 
also  to  give  at  other  times,  and  more 
especially  in  the  summer,  concerts  of  a 
lighter  kind  of  music'.  Prices  of  admis- 
sion were  to  be  kept  'low  always'.  The 
conductor's  charge  was  to  'select  the 
musicians  when  new  men  are  needed, 
select  the  programmes,  .  .  .  conduct  all 
the  rehearsals  and  concerts  .  .  .  and  gen- 
erally be  held  responsible  for  the  proper 
production  of  all  his  performances'.  Ad- 
ministrative help  and  a  librarian  were  also 
to  be  engaged. 


The  initial  number  of  the  players  was  to 
be  70,  and  in  addition  to  concerts  there 
were  to  be  public  rehearsals.  As  for  the 
orchestra's  financial  structure,  of  the  esti- 
mated annual  cost  of  $115,000  Major 
Higginson  reckoned  to  provide  himself 
for  the  deficit  of  $50,000.  He  continued: 
'One  more  thing  should  come  from  this 
scheme,  namely,  a  good  honest  school 
of  musicians.  Of  course  it  would  cost  us 
some  money,  which  would  be  well  spent.' 


The  inaugural  concert  took  place  on 
October  22  1881.  The  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Daily  Evening  Traveller  wrote 
two  days  later:  'Music  Hall  was  the 
scene  of   a   large   and   brilliant  gathering 


on  Saturday  evening  at  the  opening  con- 
cert of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Mr  Georg  Hen- 
schel.  We  find  it  necessary  only  to  refer 
to  the  princely  munificence  of  Mr  Hig- 
ginson, who  instituted  the  course,  and  to 
whose  efforts  alone  more  credit  is  due 
for  the  best  interests  of  music  than  all 
the  "close  corporation  societies"  ever 
organized  in  this  city.  The  selection  of 
Mr  Georg  Henschel  as  director  of  the 
orchestra  is  an  evidence  of  the  founder's 
astuteness  and  sound  common  sense,  for 
although  the  announcement  raised  some 
criticisms  which  are  far  from  compli- 
mentary, the  results  attained  [Saturday] 
evening  under  that  gentleman's  baton 
amply  and  doubly  proved  the  wisdom 
of  the  choice,  for  there  has  not  been  a 
leader  in  our  musical  circles  during  re- 
cent years  who  has  succeeded  in  impart- 
ing so  much  of  his  own  musicianly  quali- 
ties and  magnetism  as  did  Mr  Henschel 
on  Saturday  evening  .   .  .' 


Tickets  for  the  season  had  gone  on  sale 
about  six  weeks  earlier,  and  by  six 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  first  booking, 
there  was  a  line  of  seventy-five  people 
outside  the  Box  Office,  some  of  whom 
had  waited  all  night.  By  the  end  of  the 
season  concerts  were  sold  out,  and  ticket 
scalpers  had  already  started  operations. 
Mr  Higginson  wrote  a  letter  to  the  press, 
which  was  published  on  March  21  1882: 
'When  last  spring  the  general  scheme 
for  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  was  put  forth,  the  grave  doubt 
in  my  mind  was  whether  they  were 
wanted.  This  doubt  has  been  dispelled 
by  a  most  kindly  and  courteous  public, 
and  therefore  the  scheme  will  stand.' 


Symphony  concerts  continued  to  be  held 
in  the  old  Music  Hall  for  nearly  twenty 
years,   until   Symphony   Hall   was   opened 


HENRY  LEE   HIGGINSON 


GEORG   HENSCHEL 


KARL  MUCK 


in  1900.  The  new  building  was  immedi- 
ately acclaimed  as  one  of  the  world's 
most  acoustically  perfect  concert  rooms. 
Georg  Henschel  was  succeeded  by  Wil- 
helm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur, 
and  the  legendary  Karl  Muck,  all  of  them 
German-born. 


Meanwhile,  in  July  1885,  the  musicians 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  had  given  their 
first  'Promenade  concert',  to  fulfill  Mr 
Higginson's  wish  to  give  Boston  'concerts 
of  a  lighter  kind  of  music'.  From  the 
earliest  days  there  were  both  music 
and  refreshments  at  the  'Promenades'  — 
a  novel  idea  to  which  Bostonians  re- 
sponded enthusiastically.  The  concerts, 
soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime  and 
to  be  renamed  'Popular',  and  later  'Pops', 
fast  became  a  tradition. 


The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
was  greatly  changed  in  1918.  The  vicious 
anti-German  feeling  then  prevalent  re- 
sulted in  the  internment  and  later  dis- 
missal of  Dr  Muck.  Several  of  the  German 
players  also  found  their  contracts  termi- 
nated at  the  same  time.  Mr  Higginson, 
then  in  his  eighties,  felt  the  burden  of 
maintaining  the  Orchestra  by  himself  was 
now  too  heavy,  and  entrusted  the  Or- 
chestra to  a  Board  of  Trustees.  Henri 
Rabaud  was  engaged  as  Conductor,  to  be 
succeeded  the  following  season  by  Pierre 
Monteux. 


During  Monteux's  first  year  with  the 
Orchestra,  there  was  a  serious  crisis.  The 
Boston  Symphony  at  that  time  was  the 
only  major  orchestra  whose  members  did 
not  belong  to  the  Musicians  Union.  This 
was  a  policy  strictly  upheld  by  Mr  Hig- 
ginson, who  had  always  believed  it  to  be 
solely  the  responsibility  of  the  Conductor 
to  choose  the  Orchestra's  personnel.  But 
the  players  were  restive,  and  many  wanted 
Union  support  to  fight  for  higher  sal- 
aries. There  came  a  Saturday  evening 
when  about  a  third  of  the  Orchestra  re- 
fused to  play  the  scheduled  concert,  and 


Monteux  was  forced  to  change  his  pro- 
gram minutes  before  the  concert  was 
due  to  start.  The  Trustees  meanwhile  re- 
fused to  accede  to  the  players'  demands. 


The  Boston  Symphony  was  left  short  of 
about  thirty  members.  Monteux,  demon- 
strating characteristic  resource,  tact  and 
enterprise,  first  called  on  the  Orchestra's 
pensioners,  several  of  whom  responded 
to  his  appeal,  then  held  auditions  to  fill 
the  remaining  vacancies.  Two  present 
members  of  the  Orchestra,  the  violinists 
Rolland  Tapley  and  Clarence  Knudson, 
were  among  the  young  Americans  en- 
gaged. During  the  following  seasons  Mon- 
teux rebuilt  the  Orchestra  into  a  great 
ensemble.  In  1924  Bostonians  gave  him 
a  grateful  farewell,  realising  that  he  had 
once  more  given  the  city  an  orchestra 
that  ranked  with  the  world's  finest.  It 
was  not  until  1942  that  the  conductor  and 
players  of  the  Boston  Symphony  finally 
joined   the   Musicians    Union. 


The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship,  electric  per- 
sonality, and  catholic  taste  proved  so 
enduring  that  he  served  an  unprece- 
dented term  of  twenty-five  years.  There 
were  many  striking  moves  towards  expan- 
sion: recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the 
pioneering  days  of  1917,  continued  with 
increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio  broad- 
casts of  concerts.  In  1929  the  free  Espla- 
nade Concerts  on  the  Charles  River  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  since 
1915,  and  who  became  the  following 
year  the  eighteenth  Conductor  of  the 
Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  continues  to  hold 
today.  In  1936  Koussevitzky  led  the  Or- 
chestra in  their  first  concerts  here  in  the 
Berkshires,  and  two  years  later  he  and 
the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood. 


Henry  Lee  Higginson's  dream  of  'a  good 
honest  school  for  musicians'  was  pas- 
sionately shared  by  Serge  Koussevitzky. 
In   1940   the   dream    was    realized    when 
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the  Orchestra  founded  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood.  This  sum- 
mer academy  for  young  artists  was  and 
remains  unique,  and  its  influence  has 
been  felt  on  music  throughout  the  world. 
(An  article  about  the  Center  is  printed 
elsewhere  in  the  book.) 


In  1949  Koussevitzky  was  succeeded 
as  Music  Director  of  the  Orchestra  by 
Charles  Munch.  During  his  time  in  Boston 
Dr  Munch  continued  the  tradition  of  sup- 
porting contemporary  composers,  and  in- 
troduced much  music  from  the  French 
repertoire  to  this  country.  The  Boston 
Symphony  toured  abroad  for  the  first 
time,  and  was  the.  first  American  orches- 
tra to  appear  in  the  USSR.  In  1951  Munch 
restored  the  Open  rehearsals,  an  adapta- 
tion of  Mr  Higginson's  original  Friday 
'rehearsals',  which  later  had  become 
the  regular  Friday  afternoon  concerts  we 
know  today. 


Erich  Leinsdorf  became  Music  Director  in 
the  fall  of  1962.  During  his  seven  years 
with  the  Orchestra,  he  presented  many 
premieres  and  restored  many  forgotten 
and  neglected  works  to  the  repertoire. 
As  his  two  predecessors  had  done,  he 
made  many  recordings  for  RCA,  including 
the  complete  symphonies  of  Brahms  and 
Beethoven,  and  a  major  cycle  of  Proko- 
fiev's music.  Mr  Leinsdorf  was  an  ener- 
getic Director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  and  under  his  leadership  a  full- 
tuition  Fellowship  program  was  instituted. 
Many  concerts  were  televised  during 
his  tenure. 


William  Steinberg  succeeded  Mr  Leins- 
dorf in  1969.  During  his  tenure  he 
conducted  several  American  and  world 
premieres,  led  the  1971  European  tour 
and  directed  concerts  in  cities  on  the 
East  Coast,  in  the  South  and  in  the  Mid- 
West.  He  made  recordings  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon  and  RCA,  including  some 
of  the  world's  first  issues  in  quadraphonic 
sound.  Mr  Steinberg  appeared  regularly 
on  television,  and  during  his  tenure  con- 
certs were  broadcast  for  the  first  time  in 


four-channel  sound  over  two  of  Boston's 
radio  stations. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Artistic  Director  of  the  Berk- 
shire Festival  since  1970,  became  Music 
Director  of  the  Orchestra  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1973-1974  season,  following  a 
year  as  Music  Adviser  to  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony. Invited  by  Charles  Munch  to 
Tanglewood  as  a  conducting  student  in 
1960,  he  has  been  closely  associated  with 
the  Orchestra  in  the  years  since  that 
time.  He  has  made  many  recordings  with 
the  Orchestra  on  the  RCA  and  Deutsche 
Grammophon  labels,  and  with  the  latter 
company  he  is  currently  in  the  midst  of  a 
project  that  will  include  the  complete 
orchestral  music  of  Ravel.  In  addition  to 
his  duties  in  Boston,  he  is  Conductor  and 
Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

In  1964  the  Orchestra  established  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  an 
ensemble  made  up  of  its  principal  play- 
ers. Each  year  the  Chamber  Players  give 
concerts  in  Boston,  and  have  made  sev- 
eral tours  both  of  the  United  States  and 
of  foreign  countries,  including  England, 
Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  France  and  the 
USSR.  They  have  appeared  on  television 
and  have  made  many  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA.    ' 

Today    the    Boston    Symphony   Orchestra 
Inc.  presents  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony and   Boston  Pops  Orchestras  and 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers, is  active  in  the  sponsorship  of  Youth 
Concerts  in  Boston,  is  deeply  involved  in 
television,   radio  and   recording  projects, 
and  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
Symphony  Hall  in  Boston  and  the  estate 
here  at  Tanglewood.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown    from    Mr    Higginson's    projected 
$115,000  to  a  sum  more  than  $6  million. 
It  is  supported  not  only  by  its  audiences, 
but  by  grants  from  the  Federal  and  State 
governments,   and    by    the   generosity   of 
many  businesses  and  individuals.  Without 
their  support,  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra would  be  unable  to  continue  its 
pre-eminent    position    in    the    world    of 
music. 
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THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

When  the  Boston  Symphony  established  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at 
Tanglewood  in  1940,  the  dream  of  two  of  the  Orchestra's  most  illus- 
trious figures  became  a  reality.  Henry  Lee  Higginson  clearly  recognized 
the  importance  of  a  highly  professional  training  environment  to  young 
musicians,  and  when  he  founded  the  Orchestra  in  1881  he  wrote  of  his 
wish  to  establish  also  a  'good  honest  school  for  musicians.'  It  was  a 
wish  that  was  not  to  be  realized  for  a  good  many  years  —  not,  in  fact, 
until  the  advent  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor  and  Music  Director 
from  1924  until  1949.  Koussevitzky  fervently  shared  Higginson's  vision 
of  an  academy  where  young  musicians  could  extend  their  professional 
training  and  broaden  their  artistic  experience  under  the  guidance  of 
eminent  international  musicians.  More  than  any  other  single  person,  it 
was  Koussevitzky  who  made  the  vision  a  reality,  and  it  is  appropriate 
during  the  centenary  year  of  the  great  conductor's  birth  that  his  memory 
is  honored  this  summer  with  a  weekend  of  music  (July  26,  27,  28)  per- 
formed by  members  of  the  entire  Tanglewood  community.  Koussevitzky 
was  Director  of  the  Center  from  its  founding  until  his  death  in  1951, 
and  his  vigorous  leadership  has  remained  an  inspiring  example.  Today 
Leonard  Bernstein,  his  student  and  assistant  during  the  early  days  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival,  serves  as  Adviser  to  Tanglewood  and  to  the  Center. 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  1974 


FESTIVAL  OF 
CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 


August  4  to  August  8 

co-sponsored  by  the 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

AT  TANGLEWOOD 

and  the 

FROMM  FOUNDATION 

AT  HAVARD 


o 

o 
U 


August  4  at  8.30  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

Gilbert  Kalish     guest  pianist 

including  works  of 

Wuorinen,  Davidovsky  and  Schoenberg 


August  5  at  8.30  pm 

RECITAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY 
VOCAL  MUSIC 


August  6  at  8.30  pm 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERT 

including  the  world  premiere 

of  a  chamber  work  by  Tison  Street* 


Succeeding  Koussevitzky  was  Charles  Munch,  and  it  is  another  tribute 
to  the  continuity  and  success  of  the  Center  that  the  present  Music 
Director,  Seiji  Ozawa,  studied  there  during  the  Munch  era.  From  1963 
until  1969  Erich  Leinsdorf  was  Director  of  the  Center,  and  it  was  during 
his  tenure  that  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  another  conductor  who  would 
become  closely  associated  with  the  Orchestra,  was  a  student  at  the 
Center.  Today  the  primary  responsibility  for  the  Center's  direction  is  in 
the  hands  of  Gunther  Schuller,  composer,  writer,  conductor,  educator 
and  President  of  the  New  England  Conservatory. 

Each  summer  young  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world  come  to  Tangle- 
wood for  the  annual  eight-week  session  of  the  Center.  They  study  under 
the  supervision  of  musicians  of  great  experience  in  orchestral  and 
chamber  music  performance,  in  conducting  and  composition.  Joseph 
Silverstein,  Concertmaster  and  Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony, is  Chairman  of  the  Faculty,  which  includes  principal  players  and 
members  of  the  Orchestra,  faculty  members  of  the  Boston  University 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  as  well  as  leading  soloists,  conductors  and  com- 
posers. The  emphasis  is  on  group  performance,  carried  out  under  pro- 
fessional conditions.  In  addition  to  the  Center's  Fellowship  Program  for 
instrumentalists,  conductors,  singers  and  composers,  Boston  University 
offers  programs  for  talented  high  school  instrumentalists  and  singers,  a 
piano  seminar,  applied  music  classes,  and  programs  in  such  related  arts 
as  dance  and  theater.  These  programs  offer  college-level  credit  through 
the  University's  School  of  Fine  Arts. 


August  7  at  8.30  pm 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERT 

including  the  world  premiere 

of  a  chamber  work  by  David  Winkler* 


August  8  at  8.30  pm 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ORCHESTRA 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     conductor 
including  the  world  premiere 
of  a  work  by  Fred  Lerdahl* 


•commissioned  by  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  Tanglewood  in  co-operation 
with  the  Fromm  Foundation  at  Harvard 


DAYS   IN  THE  ARTS 


is  a  program  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  designed  to  introduce  Boston 
Public  School  children  to  the  arts  by 
using  the  cultural  resources  of  Tangle- 
wood  and  Berkshire  County.  Thirty  fifth- 
arid  sixth-graders  come  each  week  to 
spend  four  days  meeting  with  profes- 
sionals and  students  and  attending  vari- 
ous performances  on  the  Tanglewood 
grounds.  The  children  also  enjoy  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  Berkshires  through 
swimming,  hiking,  and  visiting  the  Pleas- 
ant Valley  Sanctuary,  but  the  emphasis  is 
on  the  arts. 

The  program  is  made  possible  this  sum- 
mer by  Title  I  funds  from  the  City  of 
Boston  and  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
artists  and  artists-in-training  who  volun- 
teer their  time  and  talent.  Members  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  stu- 
dents of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
demonstrate  their  instruments,  student 
dancers  from  Jacob's  Pillow  give  a  spe- 
cial introductory  workshop,  participants 
in  the  Lenox  Arts  Center  lend  their  ex- 
perience and  expertise,  and  five  full-time 
counselors  integrate  their  talents  in  art, 
music,  drama,  and   photography. 

Days  in  the  Arts  is  an  attempt  to  give  the 
participating  children  a  pleasant  initiation 
into  the  world  of  music,  dance,  drama 
and  art.  It  is  through  the  arts  that  a  child 
can  build  a  bridge  from  his  imagination 
to  reality.  If  he  learns  to  cross  that  bridge 
with  ease,  perhaps  the  beauty  he  creates 
in  the  imaginary  world  will  remain  in  the 
real  world  he  helps  to  create  when  he  is 
an   adult. 


Among  the  resources  available  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  are 
numerous  studios  for  practice  and  chamber  music,  and  an  extensive 
library  of  music  literature  and  scores.  Rehearsals  and  concerts  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra  and  other  performing  groups  take 
place  mostly  in  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  while  lectures,  seminars,  con- 
ducting classes,  vocal  and  choral  rehearsals,  composers'  forums  and 
concerts  of  chamber  music  take  place  in  the  Chamber  Music  Hall,  in 
the  West  Barn,  on  the  Rehearsal  Stage,  in  the  Hawthorne  Cottage,  and 
in  small  studios  situated  both  on  the  Tanglewood  grounds  and  in  build- 
ings in  Lenox  leased  by  the  Orchestra  for  the  summer.  The  Baldwin 
Piano  and  Organ  Company  generously  provides,  without  charge,  nearly 
100  keyboard  instruments  for  individual  practice  each  year,  while  other 
instruments  —  percussion,  for  example  —  are  provided  by  the  Orchestra. 

The  Boston  Symphony  is  assisted  in  supporting  the  Center  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  a  federal  agency,  as  well  as  by  indi- 
vidual and  corporate  sponsors  and  by  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at 
Harvard,  whose  generosity  and  co-operation  make  possible  each  year 
the  Center's  nationally  known  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music,  which 
this  season  takes  place  August  4  through  8.  As  a  performance-oriented 
institution,  the  Center  encourages  the  public  to  attend  the  Contempo- 
rary Festival  and  other  events  taking  place  throughout  the  summer. 
Details  may  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  Friends  of  Music  at 
Tanglewood,  located  near  the  Main  Gate. 

Scholarships  are  awarded  to  the  majority  of  the  students,  who  are 
chosen  by  audition  on  a  competitive  basis.  The  cost  of  the  Scholarship 
program  is  large  and  adds  each  year  substantially  to  the  deficit  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Details  of  how  you  may  help  are  printed 
elsewhere  in  the  program.  We  invite  you  to  hear  and  see  for  yourself 
the  remarkable  caliber  of  these  young  musicians. 
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The  Berkshire  Festival  Program  is  published  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Inc.,  Sytnphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115,  and  Tanglewood,  Lenox, 
Massachusetts  01240. 

The  advertising  representatives  are  MediaRep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler  Office 
Building,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233.  Inquiries  for 
advertising  space  should  be  addressed  to  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  of  MediaRep 
Center. 


CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

WM   FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

JOHN   HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH   COMPANY 

THE  SHAWMUT  ASSOCIATION  BANKS 

STATE  STREET  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 


LEISURE  IEE 

A  FOUR-SEASON  VACATION  COMMUNITY 

PRIVATE  SKI  SLOPE  ...  31/2  MILE 
NATURAL  LAKE  ...  SANDY  BEACH  ... 
BOAT  DOCKS  ...  WOODED  HOMESITES  ... 
PRIVATE  ROADS  ...  MOUNTAIN  CLEAN 

AIR 


on  Route  20 


Lee,  Mass. 


413-243-1972 


a  place  to  think 


An  established,  planned  community 
designed  to  preserve  the  ecostruc- 
ture  of  the  original  forest-dirt  roads, 
hiking  paths,  lakes  and  ponds,  clean 
air,  4  to  6  acres  all  by  yourself,  neigh- 
boring on  a  15,000  acre  forest. 

Strong  protective  covenants.  Restricted  to 
180  lots. 
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RECENT  RECORD  RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


conducted  by  SEIJI   OZAWA 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique 


DG/2530  358 


) 
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THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  firebird 


conducted   by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT  (October  release) 
Symphony  no.  41  in  C     K.  551      'Jupiter' 
Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished' 


RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony 'Mathis  der  Maler'  ) 

Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass  S 


DG/2530  246 


\ 


conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 


DG/2530  252 


conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Mendelssohn's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 


RCA   LSC  3304 


THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Beethoven's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 


RCA  LSC  3317 


V 


conducted  by  ERICH   LEINSDORF 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 

album  includes  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  concerto  no.  1 

with  Artur  Rubinstein 


RCA  LSC  3305 


conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  symphony  of  Dvorak       RCA  LSC  3315 

THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 


and  DUCBZJD 


Variations  on  a  Theme 
by  Palaset. 


Open  with  simple  plastic  cubes, 

131/2"  square,  in  white  or  brown. 

Then  introduce  variations, 

with  doors,  drawers  (deep  or  shallow), 

shelves,  dividers,  and  bases. 

Compose  just  the  right  arrangement 

for  what  you  want  to  store  or  display. 

As  a  finale,  admire  the  static-free 

cleanability  of  the  Palaset  system's 

painted  matte  finish. 

Audition  it  at  either  of  our  stores. 


THE  UPPER  STORY 
1045  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge.      547-3994 
Free  parking  in  rear 
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LOWER 
STORY 


THE  LOWER  STORY 
171  Huron  Ave. 
Cambridge.      547-5938 


The  sculptures  displayed  at  Tanglewood  this  summer  are  by  two 
artists  closely  associated  with  the  Berkshires. 


Will  Horwitt  grew  up  in  Lenox  where  he  started  working 
in  sculpture,  continuing  his  studies  at  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago.  The  recipient  of  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  in 
1965,  he  is  represented  in  the  collections  of  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Mu- 
seum, the  Yale  University  Art  Gallery  and  the  Smith 
College  Museum  of  Art,  among  others.  His  works  have 
been  widely  shown  in  this  country,  most  recently  at  the 
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Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  in  New  York.  This 
spring  he  had  a  one-man  show  at  the  Lee  Ault  Gallery, 
his  New  York  representative. 

Richard  Stankiewicz,  who  has  lived  and  worked  in  Hunt- 
ington, Massachusetts  since  1962,  teaches  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  in  Albany,  and  has  recently  been 
creating  many  of  his  works  in  a  Pittsfield  foundry.  His 
activities  as  a  sculptor-teacher  have  taken  him  to  Tampa, 
Florida  and  Sydney,  Australia.  He  is  represented  in  the 
principal  museums  of  the  United  States  —  among  them 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  the  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  the  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum  and 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  —  as  well  as  the  Moderna 
Museet  in  Stockholm  and  the  Tel  Aviv  Museum.  The 
Zabriskie  Gallery,  New  York  City,  is  his  representative. 
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Will  Horwitt:  'SKY  1963' 

Private  Collection,  photograph  by  Charles  Uht 


Richard  Stankiewicz:  '1973-10' 
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We  don't  have  to  tell  you 
how  good  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA  Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 


NINETY-FOURTH  SEASON  1974-1975 


TANGLEWOOD  1974 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

TALCOTT  M.   BANKS 
President 


PHILIP  K.  ALLEN 
Vice-President 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 
Vice-President 


JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE 
Treasurer 


VERNON   R.  ALDEN 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

MRS  JOHN  M.  BRADLEY 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 


MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 

E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 

EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 

EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 


JOHN  T.  NOONAN 

MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 

IRVING  W.  RABB 

PAUL  C.  REARDON 

MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 

JOHN   HOYT  STOOKEY 


HENRY  B.  CABOT 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 


PALFREY  PERKINS 
HENRY  A.  LAUGHLIN 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Executive  Director 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Manager 


PAUL  BRONSTEIN 
Business  Manager 


JOHN  H.  CURTIS 
Public  Relations  Director 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 

Administrator  of 

Educational  Affairs 


RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 


DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


HARRY  NEVILLE 
Program  Editor 

program  copyright  ©  1974  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 
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Everyone's 

Guide  to  the 

Friends  of  Music 
otr 


Membership  in  the  Friends  of  Music 

at  Tanglewood  provides  you  with  many  exciting 

opportunities  and  priviliges  oil  year  long. 

It's  the  secret  buy  of  the  Derkshires! 


FREE 

BERKSHIRE 

MUSIC  CENTER 

CONCERTS 

FOR  ALL 

MEMBERS 

Over  40  concerts  each  summer  by  the 
members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  summer 
academy  for  the  advanced  study  of  music. 
These  outstanding  mid-week  concerts  in- 
clude chamber  music  recitals,  full  orches- 
tra concerts,  vocal  and  choral  programs, 
and  the  annual  Festival  of  Contemporary 
Music,  Tanglewood's  "festival  within  a 
festival."   Individual  memberships  in  the 
Friends  are  available  for  $15.00;  Family 
memberships  are  available  for  $25.00. 

ADVANCE 

PROGRAM 

INFORMATION 

AND  TICKET 

ORDERING 

FORMS 

In  the  early  spring,  all  Friends  will  be  sent 
advance  Berkshire  Festival  programs  and 
ticket  ordering  forms,  as  well  as  receive 
the  "Symphony/Tanglewood  Newsletter." 

TANGLEWOOD 

TALKS 

AND  WALKS 

A  fascinating  series  which  grows  more 
popular  each  year,  these  informal  talks  on 
Thursdays  at  12:30  in  the  Tanglewood  Tent 
present  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  or  visiting  guest  artist,  followed 
by  a  special  guided  tour  of  the  Tanglewood 
grounds.   Those  attending  bring  a  picnic 
lunch  —  refreshments  provided!   Please 
call  the  Friends  Office  for  reservations. 

TENT 
MEMBERSHIP 

The  Tanglewood  Tent,  available  to  con- 
tributors of  $50  and  over,  provides  a  hospi- 
table gathering  place  behind  the  Music 
Shed  where  food  and  drink  may  be  pur- 
chased on  concert  days.  Hot  buffet  dinners 
are  served  on  Saturday  evenings  begin- 
ning at  6:30  p.m.   Reservations  must  be 
made  through  the  Friends  Office  no  later 
than  10:00  a.m.  on  the  Friday  morning  pre- 
ceding each  Saturday  evening  buffet. 

SPECIAL 

PARKING 

FOR  FRIENDS 

Two  convenient  reserved  parking  areas  are 
available  to  all  donors  of  $100  or  more  for 
all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts: 
either  the  Box  Parking  Lot  (Hawthorne 
Street  entrance),  or  the  Tent  Parking  Lot 
(West  Street  entrance). 

BERKSHIRE 

MUSIC 

CENTER 

CLASSES 

Contributors  of  $250  and  over  may  audit 
selected  classes  in  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center's  Listening  and  Analysis  Seminar. 
Those  wishing  to  attend  should  check  with 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Office  in  the 
Main  House  at  Tanglewood  for  a  class 
schedule. 

NAMED 
FELLOWSHIPS 

Fellowships  are  awarded  each  summer  to 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center's  most  promis- 
ing members.   $1,000  Fellowships  and  $500 
Associate  Fellowships  are  awarded  in  the 
name  of  the  donor  or  whomever  the  donor 
elects,  and  will  help  to  underwrite  the 
cost  of  one  Berkshire  Music  Center  mem- 
ber's 8-week  study  program. 

FRIENDS  OF  MUSIC  AT  TANGLEWOOD 
LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS  01240 
413/637-1600 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Music  Adviser 

COLIN  DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

Principal  Guest  Conductors 

THE   BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC 


HAZEN  H.  AYER 

ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 

LEO  L.  BERANEK 

DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 

I.  CARTER  BROWN 

CURTIS  R.  BUTTENHEIM 

MRS  NORMAN   L  CAHNERS 

LEVIN  H.  CAMPBELL  III 

GEORGE  H.  A.  CLOWES  JR 

SILVIO  O.  CONTE 

JOHN   L.  COOPER 

ROBERT  CUSHMAN 

MICHAEL  J.  DALY 

NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 

HENRY  B.  DEWEY 

RICHARD  A.   EHRLICH 

PAUL  FROMM 

MRS  THOMAS  J.  GALLIGAN  JR 


VERNON   R.  ALDEN     Chairman 
MRS  FRANK  G.  ALLEN     Vice-Chairman 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS     Secretary 

MRS  THOMAS  GARDINER 
MRS  CHARLES  GARSIDE 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
BRUCE  HARRIMAN 
MRS  RICHARD  D.  HILL 
JOHN   HOLT 

RICHARD  S.  HUMPHREY  JR 
MRS  JIM  LEE  HUNT 
DAVID  O.   IVES 
MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 
GEORGE  H.   KIDDER 
LEON   KIRCHNER 
MRS  JAMES  F.   LAWRENCE 
RODERICK  MacDOUGALL 
JOHN  McLENNAN 
COLMAN  M.  MOCKLER  JR 
MRS  CHARLES  L.  MOORE 
MRS  ELTING  MORISON 


FRANK  E.  MORRIS 

DAVID  MUGAR 

DR  BARBARA  W.  NEWELL 

JOHN  T.  G.  NICHOLS 

DAVID   R.   POKROSS 

MRS  PRISCILLA  POTTER 

MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.   RAYMOND 

MRS  PETER  VAN  S.   RICE 

MRS  GEORGE  R.   ROWLAND 

MRS  A.   LLOYD  RUSSELL 

DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 

SAMUEL  L.  SLOSBERG 

RICHARD  A.  SMITH 

MRS  RICHARD  H.  THOMPSON 

STOKLEY  P.  TOWLES 

D.  THOMAS  TRIGG 

ROBERT  G.  WIESE 

VINCENT  C.ZIEGLER 
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Spend  an  evening-ora  week-with  us! 


A  lot  of  places  serve  steak.  But 
there's  only  one  steak  house  like 
the  Branding  Iron.  Maybe  it's  the 
charcoal  broiling,  or  the  salad  bar 
or  the  draft  beer.  Maybe  it's  the 
decor— as  elegantly  casual  as  any 
steak  house  and  "saloon"  east  of 
San  Francisco . .  .with  flickering  gas- 
lights, polished  walnut  and  shining 
brass. 

Good  food,  good  company  in  a  nos- 
talgic atmosphere— The  Branding 
Iron,  the  most  civilized  steak  house 
in  the  Berkshires. 

womm. 


PLAZA  LEVEL,  BERKSHIRE  COMMON,  PITTSFIELD 


The  Colonial  Hilton  Inn— a  magnificent  modern 
14-story  inn  right  in  the  heart  of  the  Berkshires 
...a  complete  resort  complex  with  luxurious 
air-conditioned  rooms  and  suites,  dining  in 
three  restaurants,  glass-domed  pool,  saunas, 
cinema,  indoor  parking  and  two-level  shopping 
plaza— all  under  one  roof.* 


George  Page's  Colonial 
Restaurant— hearty 

New  England  fare  in  a 
tradition  of  elegance. 

Lautrec  Lounge- 
cocktails  and  ooh-la-la 
in  a  very  intimate 
atmosphere. 


Cafe  Shop— breakfast, 
lunch  and  cocktails 
by  poolside. 

Top  of  the  Common 

. . .  skytop  cocktail  lounge 
with  dancing  and  live 
entertainment;  luncheon 
buffet  on  weekdays. 


UDolonid 
Hilton  Inn 

Welcome  is  just  the  beginning. 
Berkshire  Common,  Pittsfield  (413)  499-2000 


'Inquire  about  our  seasonal  package  plans. 
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How  to  get 

3  lot  lOlf 

your  money, 


i&f  If  you  are  like  most  discerning  people,  you  want 
'  a  lot  for  your  money  and  that's  what  we  offer  you. 
A  beautifully  wooded  lot  with  private  lake  club 
house,  skiing,  tennis,  hiking,  fishing,  swimming,  boating 
and  nearby  golf,  summer  theatre,  great  restaurants  and 
the  famous  Tanglewood  Music  Festival.   At  Otis  Wood  Lands,  located  in  the  beautiful  Berkshires, 
you  get  much  more  than  a  lot.    You  get  a  full  acre 
home  site  in  a  delightful  year-round  vacation  community.      \ 


Olis  Wood  Lands 


Land  you  buy  today  can  be  an  excellent  long  term  investment 

and  a  good  hedge  against  inflation  because  in  the  late  70's  and 

early  80's  land  of  this  kind  will  be  in  short  supply. 

Come  see  for  yourself.  Be  our  guest  and  enjoy  boating,  tennis, 
swimming  and  a  hearty  barbecue    If  you  act  now  we  will  give  you 

one  $25.00  U.S.  Savings  Bond  after  you  and  I 


your  spouse  have  toured  the  property    We  j 

are  making  this  offer  because  we  want  you  to  ; 

see  Otis  Wood  Lands.    Even  if  you  don  t  buy  a  '. 

home  site,  we  are  sure  you  will  tell  your  friends  I 

about  the  wonderful  community  we  are  develop-  j 

ing.    Call  or  write  today  and  we  will  make  reser-  «■ 


Please  send  more  information  about 
Otis  Wood  Lands.     We  plan  to  visit 
Otis  Wood  Lands.    Date Time 


Name  .... 
Telephone 
Address  .  . 


City 

State Zip 

Please  make  reservations  for_Adults Children 


vations  for  your  visit. 


yoodfc 


Otis  Wood  Lands;  Ltd., 

Otis.  Massachusetts,  01253 

Telephone  1  -  413  -  269-4531 

"Call  Collect- 


Obtain  the  HUD  Property  Report 
from  developer  and  read  it  before 
signing  anything.    HUD  neither 
approves  the  merits  of  the  offering 
nor  the  value,  if  any.  of  the  property. 


UP 

mm 


A  private 
vacation 
community 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Music  Director 

COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
lerome  Rosen 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 


second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Marylou  Speaker 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Victor  Yampolsky 


violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
lerome  Lipson 
Robert  Kami 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Michael  Zaretsky 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 
Martha  Babcock 


basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 


flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 


piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 


Ralph  Gomberg 
John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 


english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

Eb  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 


contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Kavaloski 
Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 


percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 


stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


personnel  manager  William  Moyer 


PRETEND  FOR  A  MINUTE 

Pretend  your  car  is  a  stagecoach  .  .  . 

let's  say  circa  '74,  Never  mind  the  century. 

Now  .  .  .  wend  your  way  to  South  Egremont 

and  enjoy  a  leisurely  stayover 

that  could  very  well  be  marvelously  and  broadly  rewarding. 

IN  AN  18th  CENTURY  STAGE  STOP... 

under  one  Early  American  roof. 

—New  England's  very  finest  sports  gear  &  apparel  shop 

— Farm-fresh  vegetables  &  fruits  .  .  .  from  the  tractor  to  our  market 

— A  display  of  local  crafts  (and  this  area  is  a  hotbed  of  talent) 

— An  exhibit  of  local  artists  from  this  same  hotbed 

— A  country  store  appointed  &  stocked  the  way  they  USED  to  be 

—A  gift  shop  that  is  trinket-less 

-And  a  warmth  &  leisureliness  you'd  expect  at  a  stage  stop  .  .  . 

a  snow-bound  stage  stop. 

If  you've  got  the  time  .  .  .  you're  most  cordially  invited. 
\m        U      Even  open  Sundays  1-5  pm 

Kjenver  Ltd.  ''^^^^^z^^ct^-c^ 

SOUTH    EGREMONT.   MASSACHUSETTS  01258 
413-528-2330 
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Serge  Koussevitzky  (center)  with  Pierre  Monteux  (left)  and  Charles  Munch 
in  a  1950  photograph.  Monteux,  Music  Director  from  1919  to  1924,  was 
succeeded  by  Koussevitzky,  1924  to  1949,  who  was  followed  in  turn  by 
Munch,  1949  to  1962. 

SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY 
July  261874  — June41951 

Serge  Koussevitzky,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
from  1924  to  1949,  was  nearly  seventy-seven  years  old  when  he  died  in 
1951,  but  despite  his  years  he  was  involved  with  the  future  in  a  way 
known  to  few  people  of  any  age.  One  of  his  most  remarkable  charac- 
teristics was  his  passion  for  building,  a  passion  which  burned  as  brightly 
after  his  retirement  as  it  had  during  the  preceding  seventy-five  years  of 
his  life.  When  he  came  to  Boston  it  was  with  the  expectation  that  he 
would  stay  only  two  or  three  years  in  America.  But  he  remained  with  the 
Orchestra  twenty-five  years  and  by  the  time  he  left  he  had  molded  an 
instrument  that  was  recognized  everywhere  as  one  of  the  world's  great 
orchestras.  In  the  process  he  became  a  musical  legend,  a  brilliant  figure 
in  America's  musical  history.  Yet,  glamorous  and  noteworthy  as  his  con- 
ducting career  was,  it  was  only  one  facet  of  a  truly  remarkable  life. 

Born  100  years  ago  in  a  small  backward  Russian  village,  Koussevitzky 
rose  from  his  obscure  beginnings  to  become  the  embodiment  of  the 
forward-looking  artistic  spirit.  Starting  out  as  a  double-bass  player,  he 
achieved  world-wide  fame  as  a  virtuoso  on  that  instrument  before  he 
turned  to  conducting.  By  1910  he  had  his  own  orchestra  and  with  it  he 
gave  concerts  not  only  in  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow  but  also  in  the 
provinces  and  —  by  means  of  chartered  steamboat  —  at  towns  along  the 
length  of  the  Volga  River,  thus  fulfilling  an  ambition  to  bring  symphonic 
music  to  the  people.  Active  too  as  a  publisher,  he  operated  his  Editions 
Russe  on  the  unheard-of  principle  that  all  profits  from  the  sale  of  scores 
should  accrue  directly  to  the  composers.  And  later,  as  head  of  the  Kous- 
sevitzky Music  Foundation,  he  commissioned  and  championed  new 
works  by  dozens  of  his  contemporaries.  He  was  a  man  who  never  tired 
of  searching  out  new  ways  of  encountering  the  artistic  experience. 

One  of  his  greatest  visions  was  that  of  Tanglewood  and  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  which  he  thought  of  as  a  single  entity,  a  'creative  musical 
center,'  he  wrote,  'where  the  greatest  living  composers  will  teach  the  art 
of  composition;  the  greatest  virtuosi,  the  art  of  perfect  performance;  the 
greatest  conductors,  the  mystery  of  conducting  orchestras  and  choruses. 
The  most  eminent  thinkers  and  scholars  will  lecture  there.  A  free  coop- 
eration of  such  an  elite  will  certainly  result  in  a  creation  of  new  and 
great  values  of  art;  in  the  radiation  of  the  beams  of  culture  over  a 
nation  and  over  the  whole  world;  and,  finally,  in  the  education  and 
training  of  a  new  generation  of  American  artists.' 

Tanglewood  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  projects  with  which  he 
was  intensely  involved  until  the  time  of  his  death,  have  become  fitting 
shrines  to  the  memory  of  Koussevitzky.  The  foundations  he  laid  here 
were  ones  upon  which  others  could,  and  did,  build.  Today  these  institu- 
tions remain  imbued  with  his  intense  vitality  and  humanistic  spirit,  mak- 
ing his  name  one  that  is  especially  deserving  of  honor  during  the  cen- 
tennial year  of  his  birth. 
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San  Martin  Premium  California  Wines  .  .  . 


A  vinous  symphony  of  tastes 

and  incomparably  delicious 


Joseph 

Ben 

Ralph 

Silverstein 

Medoff 

Gomberg 

Joseph  Silverstein, 

Ben  Medoff,  president 

Ralph  Gomberg, 

assistant  conductor  and 

Benjamin  Medoff  and 

principal  Oboe,  Boston 

concert  master,  Boston 

Associates,  Inc.,  the 

Symphony  Orchestra. 

Symphony  Orchestra. 

international  wine 

importers. 

Call  Ben:  527-2880, 

527-2881,  527-5919. 

Distributed  by: 

Seaside  Distributing  Co.  Phoenix  Spring  Beverages  Co. 

Hyannis  Brockton 

Williams  Distributing  Corp.  Phoenix  Spring  Beverages  Co. 

Springfield  Shirley 

Photo  taken  by  Paula  Gilman  in  the  Ancient  Instrument  Room  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 

Spring  1974.  


Martignetti  Grocery  Co. 
Cambridge 

S.  Hooper-Richardson  &  Co. 
Boston 


San  Martin 

California 

North  Coast 

District  Wines 

Since  1892 


Mass., 


GOURMET  RESTAURANT  OF  THE  BERKSHIRES 

RELAXED  DINING 

Congeniel,  Contemporary  and 
Continental  are  the  successful 
ingredients  of  this  attractive 
wayside  restaurant. 

Unexcelled  Continental  Cuisine 
highlights  LeCoq  au  Vin  Rouge, 
Escaloppine  of  Veal  Marsala, 
Steaks,  Prime  Ribs  au  Jus,  and 
Duckling  L'Orangeand  Cherry. 

Enjoy  cocktails  and  dining  in  a 
leisure  manner  and  a  gourmet  style. 


•  VISIT  BOURBON  BARREL  COCKTAIL  LOUNGE 
before  and  after  concerts 

•  ENTERTAINMENT  AND  DANCING  NIGHTLY 
except  Sundays 

•  HOURS:  Open  Every  Day 

•  BRUNCH:  Open  from  9:30  a.m. 

•  LUNCH  AND  DINNER 

PITTSFIELD-  LENOX  ROAD  (ROUTES  7  &  20)  LENOX 

TEL:  413-637-1341 


EXCELLENT    CUISINE  / 
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TANGLEWOOD  1974 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Friday  July  12  1974  at  7  o'clock 


WEEKEND  PRELUDE 


ANDREW  CLARKE     organ 


JOHANN   SEBASTIAN   BACH 


Toccata  and  Fugue  in  E     S.  566 


Three  Chorale  Preludes  on  'Nun  komm'  der  Heiden  Heiland' 
S.  659,  660,  661 


Chorale  Prelude  on  'Herzlich  tut  mich  verlangen'     S.  727 


Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E  flat     S.  552 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA   RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &   RCA  RECORDS 
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Where 

music,  dance, 
theatre  and  art 
are  your 
neighbors... 

We 
Colonyat 

Lenox 

Condominium  Duplexes 
in  the  Berkshires 


Escape  regularly  to  your  4-season 
condominium  home  in  the  heart  of 
the  Berkshire's  cultural  circle . . . 
near  Tanglewood,  Jacobs  Pillow, 
Berkshire  Playhouse  and  the 
area's  fine  galleries  and  museums. 
The  Colony's  facilities  include 
on-premises  golf,  swimming, 
tennis,  cross-country  skiing; 
clubhouse  with  gym,  whirlpool, 
saunas,  lounge.  FREE  BROCHURE 
describes  our  spacious  2  bedroom, 
2  bath  homes  with  den  and 
balcony . . .  carpeted,  air 
conditioned,  applianced.  From 
$34,900  with  attractive  financing 
terms.  Occupancy  this  summer. 
Write  or  phone  The  Colony 
at  Lenox. 


Rte.  7-20  at 
New  Lenox  Rd. 
Lenox,  Mass.  02140 
(413)637-2765 


1771  was  a  sood 
year  for  our  Lobster  Pie. 
This  year  it's  even  better. 

When  you  visit  us  at  the  Publick  House,  we'll  welcome  you 
into  a  true  18th  century  tavern  and  pub. 

Because  we  haven't  changed  since  the  days  when  hungry 
Colonial  travelers  would  stop  by  for  one  of  our  generous 
meals. 

But  to  tell  the  truth,  our  good  Yankee  cooking  is  even  better 
today. 

Roasted  whole  Cornish  game  hen.  Steak  in  a  skillet,  with 
crushed  peppercorns  or  red  wine  sauce.  And  our  special  indi- 
vidually   baked   lobster   pie. 

And  if  vou  see  someone  at  a  nearby  table  enjoying  our  hot 
deep-dish  apple  pie  with  real  Vermont  cheddar,  pay  heed: 
you're  going  to  need  some  room  for  dessert. 

111/  — The  Innkeeper 


Publick  House 

On  the  Common  -  Sturbridge,  Mass.  {6ij)  347-3313.  Near  Old  Sturbridge  Village 


Dance  at 
The  Pillow 


July  2-6  ,,,-:::*:'  .. 

Violette  Verdy  &  Partner  (JuiyH2  3 41 
Helgi  Tomasson&  Gtftsey ^KiFklancI $$uiy5.6) 
(Courtesy:  New  York  City  Saliet) 
Ritha  Devi   ' 
Bottom  of  the  Bucket  But.., 

July  9-1 3  '■'-:[[■■-     ■■'■'■.    V.:;'     |f' 

Dennis  Wayne's  American  BaMet  Co. 
Dennis  Wayne,  Franceses  Cork le,  Jarri©s 
Dunne,  Donna  Cowan 
(Courtesy:  City  Center  Jeffrey  8a Net} 
Members  of  Dan  Wagoner's  D»nceiSor:;: 

July  15,  16  (Jacob's  Pilfow  Benefit) 
Edward  Villella  &  Partner 
Carmen  de  Lavallade 
Manuel  Alum  Dance  Co. 

July  17-20 

Nikolais  Dance  Theatre 


July  23-27 

Eliot  Feld  Ballet 

Mimi  Garrard  Dance  Theater 

July  30-August  3 

Judith  Jamison 

(Courtesy    Alvin  Ailey  City  Center  Dance 

Theater):;: 

Miguel  Godreau,  John  Parks 

(Mala  IMajan    ' 

,  August  6-10 
Peajrl  Lang  and  Dance  Co. 
Pilobo'us  Dance  Theatre 
JV/lembifts  of  Chuck  Davis  Dance  Co. 

August  13-1 7 

Maria  Alba  Spanish  Dance  Co. 

August  20-24  ''^IIIIIbx:.. 

Lotte  Goslar's  Pantomime  Circus 
Members  of  Jose  Limon  Coifiipiii$| 


Minutes  from  Tanglewood  on  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike,  Lee  exit. 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival,  Lee,  Mass.   (413)  243-0745 
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TANGLEWOOD  1974 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Friday  July  12  1974  at  9  o'clock 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
KARL  RICHTER     conductor 

JOHANN  SEBASTIAN   BACH 

Suite  No.  3  in  D     S.  1068 

Ouverture 

Air 

Gavottes  1  &  2 

Bourree 

Gigue 

Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  1  in  F     S.  1046 

Allegro 

Adagio 

Allegro 

Menuetto 

Polacca 

intermission 

Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  5  in  D     S.  1050 

Allegro 

Adagio  affettuoso  . 

Allegro 

KARL  RICHTER  harpsichord 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  violin 
DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER     flute 

Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  4  in  G     S.  1049 

Allegro 

Andante 

Presto 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 

DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER,  JAMES  PAPPOUTSAKIS     flutes 

The  program  notes  for  this  evening's  concert  begin  on  page  21 
A  general  note  for  the  Brandenburg  Concertos  appears  on  page  21 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &   RCA  RECORDS 
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THE 
OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 

STOCKBRIDGE 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


Stockbridge 

Historical  Exhibits 

with 

Original  Paintings  by 

NORMAN  ROCKWELL 

On  permanent  exhibit 

Autographed 
prints  and  books  available. 

Open  Year  Round  —  Daily  10-5  p.m. 
Except  Tuesdays 

Adults  $1.00  Children  25c 


CHESTERWOOD 

STOCKBRIDGE 


Summer  Home  and  Studio  of 
DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH 

Sculptor  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial 

Garden,  Nature  Trail, 
Paintings,  Barn  Sculpture  Gallery 

Adults  $1.50  •  Children  $.75 

Daily  10-5 

Candlelight  Tours 
Monday  &  Wednesday  •  5-10  pm 

a  property  of 
The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservations 


From  here 


to  hear 


With  Superex  Stereophones,  you've  got  the  best  seat  in 
Philharmonic  Hall. You're  in  the  control  room  at  every  record 
ing  session.  And  you  can  change  seats  simply  by  changing 
the  volume. 

Transport  yourself  to  the  center  of  the  brass  section,  or 
see  what  it  feels  like  to  sit  under  the  cymbals. 

The  Superex  PEP  79  will  carry  you  there.  According  to 
Stereo  Review,  ". . .  though  one  of  the  lowest-price  electro- 
static headsets  we  know  of,  sounds  about  as  good  as  the  best 
and  most  expensive  ones  we've  tested 
thus  far— and  that  is  no  small 
achievement."  Write  for  com- 
plete report. 

You'll  have  a  pair  of 
Superex  Stereophones  with  a 
10-22,000  Hz.  frequency  re- 
sponse, a  handsome  console 
that  works  off  any  amplifier, 
and  one  year  guarantee.  ^  Y+    d 


PEP-79 
Sugg.  Retail  Price  $85.00 


Superex  Stereophones. 
Feel  what  you  hear. 


For  Free  Literature  Write: 
Superex  Electronics  Corp.,  Dept.  FB, 
151  Ludlow  St.,  Yonkers,  N.Y.  10705. 
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TANGLEWOOD  1974 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Saturday  July  13  1974  at  8.30  pm 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


EUGEN  JOCHUM     conductor 


MOZART 


Masonic  Funeral  Music     K.  477 


Piano  Concerto  in  D  minor     K.  466 

Allegro 

Romance 

Rondo:  allegro  assai 

VERONICA  JOCHUM 


intermission 


^Symphony  No.  41  in  C     K.  551     'Jupiter' 

Allegro  vivace 
Andante  cantabile 
Menuetto:  allegretto-trio 
Molto  allegro 


Veronica  Jochum  plays  the  Steinway  piano 

The  program  notes  for  this  evening's  concert  begin  on  page  24 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN   PIANO 
tDEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  *RCA  RECORDS 
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SAVINGS 


Harrington  Savings.  Great. 

244  Main  Street,  Great  Barrington,  528-1190 
Main  Street,  Sheffield,  229-8516 

West  Stockbridge — opening  soon 
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Choose  From 
Over  25,000  Items. 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY 

ALL  YEAR 

9-5:30  P.M. 

Recapture  Yesteryear's 
Yankee  Nostalgia  at 

Seth  &  Jed's  Country  Store 
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Gourmet  Foods 
Maple  Products 
Choice  Cheeses 


A  complete  source  for,  China,  Glass, 
Dinnerware,  Clocks,  Candles,  Lamps  & 
Lighting  Fixtures,  Baskets  i  Pottery, 
Woodenware,  Pewter,  Brass  &  Copper, 
Boor  Stops,  Hitching  Posts,  Weather- 
vanes,  Braided  &  Hooked  Rugs.Woven 
Coverlets,  Place  Mats  &  Table  Linens, 
Gourmet  Cookware,  Colonial  Hard- 
ware, Franklin  Stoves,  Andirons  & 
Fireplace  Equipment, Pictures,  Wall 
Hangings,  Mechanical  Banks,  Excit- 
ing Imports,  Decorative  Accessories, 
Documentary  Fabrics  &  Wallpapers, 
Upholstered  &  Early  American  Furn- 
iture, Authorized  "Colonial  Williams- 
burg" and  "Museum  Collection"  Repro- 
ductions,  Authentic  Americana  and 
distinctive  Country  Clothes. 


Aunt  Abigail's  (Attic. 

EXCLUSIVE  COUNTRY  CLOTHES 


Preserves 
Papeteries 
Herbs  and  Spices 
Home  Baked  Goods 
Coffee    Tea    Honey 
Jams  and  Jellies  Water  Driven  Stone  Ground  Flour 
Apothecary  Jars    Fresh  Ground  Peanut  Butter 
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Candy  O-KE.A.'X'    B-A-IiHIiTa-TOiT,    MASS. 

In  the  Big  Red  Barns  on  Stockbridge  Road,  Route  7  1  Mile  North  of  Great  Barrington 
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S  TANGLEWOOD  1974 


SEIJI   OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Sunday  July  14  1974  at  2.30  pm 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


KARL  RICHTER     conductor 
JOHANN  SEBASTIAN   BACH 

Suite  No.  4  in  D     S.  1069 

Ouverture 

Bourree  1  -  bourree  2 

Gavotte 

Menuetl-  menuet2 

Rejouissance  (Rejoicing) 

Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  6  in  B  flat     S.  1051 

Allegro 

Adagio  ma  non  troppo 

Allegro 

intermission 

Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  3  in  G     S.  1048 

Allegro 
Allegro 

Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  2  in  F     S.  1047 
Allegro 
Andante 

Allegro  assai 

ARMANDO  GHITALLA     trumpet 

DORIOT  ANTHONY  DVVYER     flute,     RALPH  GOMBERG     oboe 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 

The  program  notes  for  this  afternoon's  concert  begin  on  page  28 

A  general  note  for  the  Brandenburg  Concertos  appears  on  page  21 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  RCA  RECORDS 
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*vi      sola 


Get  closer  to  the  musk. 


Being  part  of  the  crowd  at  an  outdoor 
live  concert  is  exciting.  But  unless  you  arrive 
early,  you  may  need  binoculars  to  actually 
see  the  musicians  perform.  And  even  the  best 
outdoor  sound  system  adds  considerable  dis- 
tortion to  the  music. 


Tech  Hifi  can  bring  you  closer  to  the  music,   i—  •-  — 


A  component  music  system  like  the  one 
featured  here  will  bring  the  excitement  of  live 
music  right  into  your  livingroom  .  .  .  without 
the  distortion. 


OhmB's,  Nikko  8080, 

Miracord  750  II,  Stanton  681  EE 


We're  not  suggesting  that  a  component 
music  system  can  ever  replace  live  music,  but  it  does  present  an  interesting 
alternative.  Especially  a  music  system  like  the  one  shown  here.  Sold  individ- 
ually, these  fine  components  would  cost  $1075.00.  This  month  you  can 
purchase  the  system  at  Tech  Hifi  for  $  879.  Admittedly,  still  a  lot  of  money. 
But,  if  you  are  a  connoisseur  of  good  music,  we  think  that  you'll  find  this  sys- 
tem well  worth  it. 

For  connoisseurs  with  less  substantial  budgets,  Tech  Hifi  has  complete 
music  systems  beginning  at  $149. 


tech  hifi  I 

■■Quality  Components  at  the  Right  PrKe-n^ 


Tech  Hifi  has  over  40  stores  throughout  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Michigan. 
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Program  notes  for  Friday  July  12 

JOHANN  SEBASTIAN   BACH     1685-1750 
Suite  No.  3  in  D     S.  1068 
Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

There  were  two  regular  trumpet  players  at  Cothen  in  Prince  Leopold's 
musical  establishment,  but  Bach  was  probably  able,  without  difficulty, 
to  find  a  third  for  his  performances  of  the  Third  Suite.  Scored  for  double 
band  (trumpets  and  timpani  against  oboes  (possibly  with  bassoon), 
strings  and  harpsichord),  it  is  the  grandest  and  noblest  of  the  set.  It 
may  well  have  been  written  for  some  special  court  celebration.  The 
opening  grave  section  of  the  Overture  is  majestic  and  cheerfully 
pompous;  it  leads  into  a  bright  vivace,  built  on  a  fugal  figure.  There  is 
an  elaborate  part  for  the  first  violin.  A  shortened  and  altered  version 
of  the  grave  brings  the  Overture  to  its  end.  When  Goethe  heard 
Mendelssohn  play  through  this  movement  on  the  piano  in  1830,  he 
remarked:  'There  is  such  pomp  and  ceremony  here  that  one  can 
actually  see  a  procession  of  elegantly  attired  people  descending  a  vast 
flight  of  stairs.' 

The  Air  which  follows,  scored  for  strings  alone,  is  one  of  the  most 
poignantly  lovely  melodies  ever  written:  in  one  early  version  of  the 
score  there  is  an  indication  that  the  first  violin  part  should  be  per- 
formed by  a  solo  player.  The  mood  is  deeply  reflective  and  unutterably 
calm.  The  four  final  dances,  two  Gavottes,  a  Bourree  and  a  Gigue,  are, 
to  quote  the  late  Thurston  Dart,  'all  of  them  suitable  for  dancing'. 

(A  general  note  on  Bach's  orchestral  suites  is  printed  on  page 22.) 


BOSTON  POPS 
PENSION  FUND 
CONCERT 

Tuesday  August  13 

at  8.30  pm 

POPS-AT-TAN  G  LE  WOOD 


ARTHUR   FIEDLER 
conductor 

ILANA  VERED 
piano 


The  Six  Brandenburg  Concertos 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

The  set  of  six  concerti  grossi  can  be  looked  upon  as  an  experiment  in 
various  instrumental  combinations.  They  can  also  be  looked  upon  as 
the  most  variegated  expression  of  a  tradition-bound  form,  the  most 
eloquent  and  perfectly  modeled  of  its  kind,  and  indeed  the  last,  for  the 
concerto  grosso  as  a  give  and  take  between  a  large  and  small  group 
with  harpsichord  continuo  was  soon  to  be  superseded  by  the  virtuoso 
concerto  with  a  soloist  and  an  accompanying  orchestra. 

Bach  and  his  contemporary  Handel  both  owed  much  to  their  Italian 
predecessors  Corelli  and  Vivaldi.  Handel's  concertos  hold  their  own 
with  Bach's  in  modern  performance,  but  they  are  looser  in  form  and 
far  less  adventurous  in  the  use  of  wind  instruments. 

Bach's  Third  and  Sixth  Brandenburg  Concertos  are  for  strings  only,  but 
are  not  in  the  least  similar.  In  the  Third  Concerto  Bach  divides  his 
forces  into  three  complete  and  equal  orchestras.  At  times,  as  in  the  first 
exposition,  the  three  parts  for  each  kind  of  instrument  are  in  unison, 
making  an  ensemble  of  only  three  distinct  parts  (though  the  players 
themselves  are  distributed),  giving  a  special  sense  of  integration  and 
solidity.  At  times  the  three  parts  (for  violins,  violas  or  cellos)  are  at 
variance,  giving  an  infinite  variety  and  richness  in  contrapuntal  imitation. 
Using  brief  rhythmic  figures,  Bach  establishes  and  sustains  an  astonishing 
vitality  in  their  varied  manipulation. 

Unlike  the  Third  Concerto,  which  has  no  solo  parts,  the  Sixth  Concerto 
is  written  for  a  pair  of  distinct  and  dueting  v/o/e  da  braccia,  a  pair  of 
dueting  viole  da  gamba,  and  a  cello  with  a  bass  function.  (The  viola  da 
braccia  was  the  viola  of  Bach's  time;  cellos  now  usually  replace  the 
obsolete  viola  da  gamba,  a  six-stringed  'leg  viol.') 


a  program  including 

RACHMANINOFF 
Rhapsody  on  a  Theme  of  Paganini, 
for  Piano  and  Orchestra 

GERSHWIN-ANDERSON 
Selection  from  'Girl  Crazy' 

JOPLIN 

The  Entertainer 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

1812,  Ouverture  Solennelle 


TICKETS  PRICED  AT 

$4.50,  $5.50,  $6,  $7, 
$8,  $8.50,  $9,  $10 

AVAILABLE  NOW  FROM 
FESTIVAL  BOX  OFFICE 
TANGLEWOOD 
LENOX  MASS  01240 
tel:  (413)  637-1600 
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The  First  Concerto  exploits  other  unusual  instruments  —  two  high  French 
horns  in  F  and  a  violino  piccolo  doubling  the  first  violin  part. 

The  Second  Concerto  has  four  soloists  with  ripieno  strings,  a  high 
trumpet  in  F,  a  flute,  an  oboe  and  a  violin. 

The  Fourth  Concerto  combines  a  principal  violin  part  with  two  flauti 
d'echo,  flutes  blown  at  the  end,  simulated  by  the  modern  recorders. 

The  Fifth  Concerto  has  for  its  star  the  harpsichord,  here  quite  divorced 
from  its  humbler  continuo  role.  It  is  matched  with  a  principal  violin 
and  a  flute. 


EVENING 
AT  POPS 

on  television 

with 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER  & 

THE  BOSTON  POPS 

ORCHESTRA 

produced  for  PBS 
by  WGBH-Boston 

with  guest  artists 

July  7 

AMERICANA  SHOW 

with  MARIAN  ANDERSON 

July  14 

BENNY  GOODMAN 

July  21 

SPANISH   NIGHT 

with  JOSE  MOLINA 

July  28 
PEGGY  LEE 

August  4 

THE  CARPENTERS 

August  11 

ALL-GERSHWIN   PROGRAM 

with   EARL  WILD 

August  18 

MODERN  JAZZ  QUARTET 

August  25 
ANA-MARIA  VERA 

September  1 
EILEEN   FARRELL 

September  8 
ROGER  WILLIAMS 

September  15 

OLD  TIMERS'  NIGHT 

with   RICHARD  HAYMAN 

September  22 

PROFESSOR  PETER  SCHICKELE 

performs  Piano  Concerto 

Versus  Orchestra 

by  P.D.Q.   BACH 

September  29 

ELLA   FITZGERALD 

EVENING  AT  POPS  will  be  broadcast 
nationally  by  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Service  twice  weekly  (Sundays  at 
8  pm  &  Thursdays  at  8  pm).  Check 
in  the  local  press  for  the  correct 
times  for  your  area.  In  Boston  EVE- 
NING AT  POPS  will  also  be  shown 
on  Fridays  at  9  pm  on  channel  2,  and 
Mondays  at  8  pm  on  channel  44. 


The  Orchestral  Suites 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Bach  wrote  by  far  the  larger  part  of  his  purely  instrumental  music  at 
Cothen —  the  violin  sonatas,  the  suites  for  violin  and  for  cello  unac- 
companied, the  violin  concertos,  probably  the  four  Suites  too.  Scores 
for  clavier  solo  included  the  first  volume  of  the  Well-tempered  Clavier 
and  the  two  volumes  of  the  Clavierbuchlein,  which  he  wrote  for  the 
instruction  of  the  young  Wilhelm  Friedemann  and  for  Anna  Magdalena, 
an  eager  pupil. 

Bach's  stay  at  Cothen  ended  less  happily  than  it  began.  The  Prince 
entered  matrimony  one  week  after  his  Kapellmeister  took  the  same 
step.  The  bride  was  his  cousin,  Friederica  Henriette,  daughter  of  Prince 
Carl  Friedrich  of  Anhalt-Bernburg.  She  brought  discord  into  the  musical 
activities  having  no  taste  for  serious  music,  and  begrudging  her  husband's 
companions.  Bach  referred  to  her  in  a  letter  as  an  'amusa',  a  feather 
head.  She  was  also  a  Calvinist,  which  to  a  determined  Orthodox  Luth- 
eran like  Bach  was  apostasy.  Relations  between  Bach  and  his  Prince 
nevertheless  remained  cordial  to  the  end.  These  frictions  within  the 
Court  have  been  surmised  as  Bach's  reason  for  leaving  and  for  seeking 
the  Cantorship  at  Leipzig.  Another  reason  put  forward  is  that  Leipzig 
offered  what  Cothen  did  not  —  a  university  education  for  his  sons. 
Certainly  the  titles  of  Cantor  and  Director  Musices  were  less  impressive, 
the  position  less  remunerative,  less  free,  and  they  held  a  threat  of  fric- 
tion more  trying  to  his  independence  in  the  fulfillment  of  his  duties.  A 
deeper  reason  might  be  the  composer's  inner  compulsion  to  embrace 
the  larger  forms  which  the  church  services  offered.  With  instrumental 
music  at  Cothen  he  had  finely  but  rather  completely  covered  the  possi- 
bilities. The  questing  artist  looked  elsewhere. 

The  suites,  partitas  and  'overtures',  so  titled  by  Bach,  were  no  more 
than  variants  upon  the  suite  form.  When  Bach  labeled  each  of  his 
orchestral  suites  as  an  'ouverture',  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  French 
ouverture  of  Lully  was  in  his  mind.  This  composer,  whom  Bach  closely 
regarded,  had  developed  the  operatic  overture  into  a  larger  form  with  a 
slow  introduction  followed  by  a  lively  allegro  of  fugal  character  and  a 
reprise.  To  this  'overture'  were  sometimes  added,  even  at  operatic 
performances,  a  stately  dance  or  two,  such  as  were  a  customary  and 
integral  part  of  the  operas  of  the  period.  These  overtures,  with  several 
dance  movements,  were  often  performed  at  concerts,  retaining  the  title 
of  the  more  extended  and  impressive  'opening'  movement.  Georg  Muffat 
introduced  the  custom  into  Germany,  and  Bach  followed  him.  Bach  held 
to  the  formal  outline  of  the  French  ouverture,  but  extended  and  elabo- 
rated it  to  his  own  purposes. 
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'The  introductions  are  monumental  movements,'  Albert  Schweitzer  has 
written,  'all  constructed  on  the  plan  of  the  French  overture.  They  begin 
with  a  stately  section;  to  this  succeeds  a  long  and  brilliant  allegro;  at  the 
end  the  slow  section  returns.  When  Mendelssohn,  in  1830,  played  to 
the  old  Goethe,  on  the  piano,  the  overture  of  the  first  of  the  two  suites 
in  D  major,  the  poet  thought  he  saw  a  number  of  well-dressed  people 
walking  in  stately  fashion  down  a  great  staircase.  In  1838  Mendelssohn 
succeeded  in  getting  the  "overtures"  performed  by  the  orchestra  at  the 
Gewandhaus,  Leipzig.  It  was  the  first  performance  of  any  of  these 
splendid  works  since  Bach's  death.' 

In  the  dance  melodies  of  these  suites,  Albert  Schweitzer  has  said  'a 
fragment  of  a  vanished  world  of  grace  and  eloquence  has  been  pre- 
served for  us.  They  are  the  ideal  musical  picture  of  the  rococo  period. 
Their  charm  resides  in  the  perfection  of  their  blending  of  strength 
and  grace.' 


Bach's  four  orchestral  suites  are  usually  attributed  to  the  period  (1717- 
1723)  in  which  he  was  Kapellmeister  to  the  young  Prince  Leopold  of 
Anhalt-Cothen.  Albert  Schweitzer  conjectures  that  they  may  belong  to 
the  subsequent  Leipzig  years,  for  Bach  included  them  in  the  perfor- 
mances of  the  Telemann  Musical  Society,  which  he  conducted  from  the 
years  1729  to  1736,  and  Karl  Geiringer  has  made  the  point  that  'the 
three  trumpets  prescribed  in  the  scores  of  No.  3  and  No.  4  exceeded 
the  orchestral  resources  at  the  Cothen  court'.  But  the  larger  part  of  his 
instrumental  music  belongs  to  the  years  at  Cothen  where  the  Prince  not 
only  patronized  but  practised  this  department  of  the  art —  it  is  said  that 
he  could  acquit  himself  more  than  acceptably  upon  the  violin,  the  viola 
da  gamba,  and  the  clavier.  It  was  for  the  pleasure  of  his  Prince  that 
Bach  composed  most  of  his  chamber  music,  half  of  the  Well-tempered 
Clavier,  the  Inventions.  Composing  the  six  concertos  for  the  Margraf  of 
Brandenburg  at  this  time,  he  very  likely  made  copies  of  his  manuscripts 
and  performed  them  at  Cothen. 

Bach's  service  as  Kapellmeister  to  this  Prince  was  an  agreeable  interlude, 
lasting  six  years  (1717-1723),  in  his  life-long  career  as  a  composer  for 
the  church.  It  was  preceded  by  his  nine  years  (1708-1717)  as  Kammer 
Musicus  and  Organist  to  the  Duke  Wilhelm  Ernst  of  Saxe-Weimar;  fol- 
lowed by  the  remaining  27  years  of  his  life  as  Cantor  at  the  St  Thomas 


IN  AND  AROUND 
THE  BERKSHIRES 

The  Berkshires  is  extraordinarily  rich 
in  its  activities  and  events.  Of  these, 
Tanglewood  is  but  one.  A  complete 
listing  of  events  in  and  around  the 
Berkshires  appears  in  BERKSHIRE 
WEEK,  a  summer  magazine  of  THE 
BERKSHIRE  EAGLE  and  TORRING- 
TON  REGISTER.  Copies  are  available 
at  the  Main  Gate  and  the  Lions  Gate. 

BERKSHIRE  THEATRE  FESTIVAL 

Stockbridge 

LENOX  ARTS  CENTER 

Lenox 

WILLI AMSTOWN  THEATRE 

Williamstown 

JACOB'S  PILLOW  DANCE 
FESTIVAL 

Lee 

ASTON  MAGNA 

Great  Barrington 

BERKSHIRE  MUSEUM 

Pittsfield 

CLARK  ART  INSTITUTE 

Williamstown 

HANCOCK  SHAKER  VILLAGE 

Hancock 

CHESTERWOOD  STUDIO 
MUSEUM 

Glendale 

LENOX  LIBRARY 

Lenox 

STOCKBRIDGE  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 

Stockbridge 

NAUMKEAG 

Stockbridge 

MISSION  HOUSE 

Stockbridge 

OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 

Stockbridge 

BERKSHIRE  GARDEN  CENTER 

Stockbridge 

PLEASANT  VALLEY  WILDLIFE 
SANCTUARY 

Pittsfield 
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TANGLEWOOD 
POPULAR  ARTISTS  SERIES 


A  series  featuring  outstanding 
artists  of  contemporary  popular 
music 


July  8 

Seals  and  Crofts 
England  Dan  and 
John  Ford  Coley 


July  30 

James  Taylor 
Linda  Ronstadt 


and  St  Nicholas  churches  in  the  free  city  of  Leipzig.  These  three  jobs 
developed  three  sides  of  the  artist  Bach:  Weimar  his  great  organ  works, 
Cothen  his  chamber  works,  Leipzig  his  greatest  choral  works  —  the  Pas- 
sions, the  Mass,  the  long  list  of  cantatas. 

Bach  was  not  required  to  provide  any  ritual  music  at  Cothen.  If  he 
missed  the  performance  of  such  duties  through  this  interim,  the  worship 
of  God  through  music,  the  zest  with  which  he  explored  the  possibilities 
of  instrumental  solo  and  chamber  combinations  show  no  sign  of  it.  The 
Prince  was  far  more  sympathetic,  musically  intelligent  and  appreciative 
of  Bach's  talents  and  creative  value  than  his  haughty  employers  at 
Weimar  who  imprisoned  him  for  wanting  to  leave,  or  the  church 
officials  at  Leipzig  who  found  him  intransigent,  a  bothersome  subordi- 
nate, and  little  better  than  mediocre.  When  the  young  Leopold  became 
lord  of  the  small  principality  of  Cothen,  shortly  before  the  advent  of  his 
talented  Kapellmeister,  he  gathered  the  best  orchestra  that  it  was  ever 
Bach's  opportunity  to  work  with.  Bach  may  have  written  the  gamba 
sonatas  and  the  works  for  violin  solo  with  his  Prince  in  mind  as  well  as 
Christian  Ferdinand  Abel,  'Chamber  violinist  and  gambist'  of  the  Kapelle, 
or  the  'Collegium  musicum'  as  it  was  called.  Such  music  was  still  terri- 
tory for  new  exploration  in  Germany,  where  it  had  been  little  developed 
and  where  in  some  centers  it  was  disapproved  by  the  Church. 

When  Leopold  became  the  ruler  of  the  little  principality  in  1715,  he  was 
twenty-one.  His  first  act  was  to  build  up  the  Kapelle  forces  which  under 
his  widowed  mother's  control  had  been  based  on  a  personnel  of  three. 
The  personnel  which  Bach  found  numbered,  besides  himself,  eight 
soloists  and  eight  ripienists.  More  were  engaged  as  required.  The  Prince 
ordered  much  chamber  music  as  well  as  operatic  and  choral  perfor- 
mances. 'His  romantic  temperament,'  wrote  Charles  Sanford  Terry,  'is 
revealed  in  his  portrait,  the  high  brow,  long,  waving  undressed  chevelure, 
the  large  clear  eyes  beneath  exaggerated  eyebrows  inherited  from  his 
mother  and  a  countenance  open,  fresh  and  friendly.' 


August  12 

Arlo  Guthrie 
Pete  Seeger 


August  27 

Joni  Mitchell 

Tom  Scott  and  the  L.A.  Express 


All  concerts  begin  at  7.30  pm. 
Tickets  are  available  through 
Ticketron  and  from  the 
Tanglewood  Box  Office. 


Program  notes  for  Saturday  July  13 
WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART     1756-1791 
Masonic  Funeral  Music     K.  477 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Otto  Jahn  summed  up  this  work  neatly  when  he  wrote:  'Mozart  has 
composed  nothing  finer  than  this  short  Adagio  in  technical  treatment, 
sense  of  color,  earnest  feeling  and  psychological  truth.  It  is  the  musical 
expression  of  that  manly  calm  which  gives  sorrow  its  due,  and  no  more 
than  its  due,  in  the  presence  of  death.' 

Mozart,  being  a  fatalist,  never  gave  death  more  than  its  due.  When  his 
mother  died  in  Paris,  he  wrote  to  his  father  from  there  July  9  1778: 
'After  you  have  first  given  away  to  natural  and  only  too  well  justified 
tears  and  anguish,  you  will  eventually  resign  yourself  to  the  will  of  God 
and  worship  His  unsearchable,  unfathomable  and  all-wise  providence. 
.  .  .  I  have  indeed  suffered  and  wept  —  but  what  did  it  avail,  so  I  have 
tried  to  console  myself,  and  please  do  so  too,  my  dear  father,  my  dear 
sister!  Weep,  weep,  but  take  comfort  at  last.  Remember  that  almighty 
God  willed  it  thus  —  and  how  can  we  rebel  against  Him?' 

Two  years  after  composing  the  Masonic  Funeral  Music,  Mozart  again 
wrote  his  thoughts  upon  death  in  a  letter  to  his  father,  April  4  1787: 
'Since  death  (properly  speaking)  is  the  true  end  of  our  life,  I  have  made 
myself  so  acquainted  during  the  last  two  years  with  this,  our  best  and 
truest  friend,  that  its  aspect  has  no  more  terrors  for  me;  nothing  but 
peace  and  solace!  And  I  thank  God  for  enabling  me  to  discern  in  death 
(you  will  understand  me)  the  key  to  our  true  blessedness.  I  never  lie 
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down  in  bed  without  remembering  that  perhaps,  young  as  I  am,  I  may 
never  see  another  day;  and  yet  no  one  who  knows  me  can  say  that  I 
go  about  moody  or  gloomy.  For  this  blessing  I  thank  my  Maker  every 
day  and  desire  nothing  more  than  to  share  it  with  my  fellow  men.' 

This  calm  submission  to  his  destiny  and  his  Maker  might  not  have 
pleased  a  priest  of  his  church  at  the  time,  who  would  have  preached, 
not  complete  resignation,  but  repentance  and  fear  of  God.  Mozart,  like 
his  father,  was  true  to  his  upbringing  in  the  Roman  belief,  but,  also  like 
his  father,  he  had  no  great  respect  for  the  ministers  of  the  church.  Both 
had  recently  espoused  Freemasonry,  a  free-thinking  movement,  a  reac- 
tion to  dogma,  which  was  by  no  means  wholly  approved  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy.  Mozart  was  a  simple  and  whole-hearted  believer.  It 
would  never  have  occurred  to  him  to  discuss  the  nature  of  the  Deity  or 
to  analyze  his  faith.  Such  matters  were  accepted  without  question.  He 
was  deeply  drawn  by  the  ideals  of  Freemasonry,  as  is  amply  proved  by 
The  Magic  Flute  or  by  this  Adagio,  or  by  much  other  music  which  he 
wrote  for  his  Lodge. 
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Mozart  as  a  Knight  of  the  Golden  Spur 

He  must  surely  have  welcomed  a  blood  brotherhood  which  would  have 
put  him  on  an  equal  footing  with  a  Duke  and  a  Count  in  contrast  to  his 
lowly  standing  as  a  mere  musician  in  the  society  of  his  time.  Being  a 
realist  with  a  sense  of  humour,  he  was  dazzled  neither  by  the  pomp 
of  churchly  office,  as  exemplified  in  his  haughty  employer,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Salzburg,  nor  by  the  mummery  of  the  Masons.  He  privately 
made  fun  of  both,  while  his  acceptance  of  what  they  stood  for  was 
unimpaired. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  AND 
TANGLEWOOD  SOUVENIRS 

The  Music  Store  and  the  Office  of  the  Tanglewood  Friends 
currently  have  in  supply  some  attractive  souvenirs,  sale  of  which 
benefits  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Available  are  a  Seiji 
Ozawa  jigsaw  puzzle,  colorful  Tanglewood  posters  and,  in  the 
Friends'  Office,  needlepoint  kits  featuring  Boston  Symphony 
motifs.  The  Friends'  Office  is  open  from  9  to  5,  Monday  through 
Saturday,  and  from  9  to  2  on  Sunday. 


LynSyas 

Studia 


Pointings  by  lynlyn 
Dfrkon  Sculpture 


Whitman  Road 
Hancock,  Mass 
413  738-5283 


Take  Rt  43 
North  of  Hancock 
to  Whitman  Rd. 


Daily  1-5 

or  by  appointment 

(closed  Tues.  &  Wed.) 


DARROW 

9  mi.  W.  of  Pittsfield  on  Rte.  20 

Come  walk  through  our  Shaker 
Village  campus:  it's  a  National 
Historic  Landmark. 

We're  a  coed  country  day/ 
boarding  school  with  a  strong  and 
flexible  college  preparatory 
curriculum. 

At  Darrow  each  student's  efforts 
make  a  difference.  Give  us  a  call. 

Grades  9-12  (518)795-1501 

Porter  D.  Caesar,  Admissions 


'Discover  the  Williamsville  Inn  .  . 

New  York  Magazine 

Superb  French  cuisine, 

served  in  a  quiet  country  setting. 

Reservations  necessary. 


THE 

WILLIAMSVILLE 

INN 

Route  41,  West  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts  01266 
(413)  274-6580 


SOUTH  MOUNTAIN  CONCERTS 

one  mile  south  of  Pittsfield  on  Routes  7  and  20 

SATURDAY  JULY  20 

CORNELL  CHAMBER  CHORALE 
Thomas  A.  Sokol,  Director 

SATURDAY  AUGUST  10 

JAYNE  ROSENFELD  flute 
PETER  ROSENFELD  cello 

SATURDAY  AUGUST  17 

MENDELSSOHN-ENESCO  OCTETS 

SUNDAY  SEPTEMBER  22 

BEAUX  ARTS  TRIO  OF  NEW  YORK 

NOVEMBER,  date  to  be  set 

METROPOLITAN  OPERA  STUDIO 
THE  DUEL  by  AL  CARMINES 

All  concerts  at  3  pm 

Information  and  Programs: 

Box  23,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  01201 

Telephone  (413)  443-6517 
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Le  concert  est  t ermine' 

mais 

la  musique  continue 

chez-nous. 

Souper  est  servi 

jusqu'a  minuit. 

• 

Oipheus  .Asceri 

route  seven  stockbridge,  mass. 
(413)  298-4700 


DINING  FOR  THOSE  WHO  KNO  W 

FROM  TANGLEWOOD  (Only  9  Miles) 
to  Route  41  and  295 

OPEN  FOR  DINNER 

Weekly  5:00  to  10:30  p.m. 

Sunday  4:00  to  10:30  p.m . 

YOUR  HOSTS 

LES  CHEVALLIERS 

BETTY  — The  Old  Girl 

LOUIS— The  Old  Boy 

PHONE:  518-781-4451 

518-781-9994 

QUEECHY  LAKE  •  CANAAN,  N.Y. 


THE  STOCKBRIDGE 
SCHOOL 

a  Universal  School 

Dedicated  to  Change  for  a  Better  World 

Coed,  grades  9-10.  Community  living  in 
the  Berkshire  hills.  Tools  for  higher  educa- 
tion and  climate  to  make  informed  life 
choices  and  meaningful  social  commit- 
ments. International,  multi-racial  philoso- 
phy. School-on-Wheels  project  with  Spring 
travel  program.  Accredited  NEASC.  See  us 
any  afternoon.  Route  183,  two  miles  south 
of  Tanglewood.  Richard  T.  Nurse,  Dir. 
Interlaken  RFD,  West  Stockbridge 
MA  01266  (413)298-5592 


DONALD  0    MM        M  J  f 


REALTORS 


163  NORTH  STREET 


PITTSFIELD.  MASS.  0  1201 


41  3  -  445-5661 


Piano  Concerto  in  D  Minor     K.  466 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

The  first  of  Mozart's  two  concertos  in  the  minor  is  unique  in  character 
among  them  all.  Nor  does  it  in  the  least  resemble  the  piano  concertos 
of  Emanuel  Bach  in  the  minor  mode.  (Mozart  had  written  two  of  his 
string  quartets  in  D  minor,  the  early  K.  173  and  K.  421  in  1783,  the 
second  of  the  Haydn  set.)  Quartets  were  for  musicians  who  knew,  con- 
certos a  bid  for  general  applause  from  hearers  who  expected  to  be 
pleasantly  entertained.  Yet  there  is  no  record  of  protest  over  this  one. 
It  was  bound  to  appeal  to  the  nineteenth  century  for  it  had  what  the 
nineteenth  century  sought  —  open  pathos,  dynamic  range,  conflict  of 
mood,  sudden  contrast.  There  is  no  note  for  note  similarity  with 
Beethoven  —  there  are  no  parts  Beethoven  could  have  written.  But 
the  Beethoven  of  the  stormy  piano  sonatas  may  have  been  stirred  by 
it  —  we  know  that  he  was  fond  of  this  concerto,  for  he  supplied  his 
own  cadenzas. 


The  orchestral  prelude  opens  softly  but  ominously,  and  accumulates 
power  in  this  portentous  mood  to  a  climax  in  the  same  'march'  rhythm 
which  had  opened  four  previous  concertos  (K.  415,  451,  456,  459),  but 
here  it  becomes  sinister.  A  theme  in  plaintive  descending  appoggiatura 
by  the  oboes  is  swept  aside.  The  pianist  enters  with  a  new  theme,  gentle 
and  pleading,  setting  up  a  struggle  between  this  and  the  orchestral 
threat  of  violence.  The  piano  makes  the  orchestral  mood  more  stormy 
by  swelling  the  sonority  with  agitated  figures.  No  mere  by-play  of 
scales  and  arpeggios  here.  The  movement  ends  darkly.  The  thesis  of 
irreconcilability  sits  strangely  on  this  composer.  The  middle  movement 
is  based  on  a  placid,  strophic  melody  in  B  flat  major,  as  if  the  troubled 
discourse  must  be  relieved  by  'romance'.  On  the  other  hand,  whether 
to  make  the  whole  work  congruous  or  to  maintain  its  duality,  the  com- 
poser interrupts  his  idyll  with  a  section  as  stormy  as  the  first  movement, 
although  thematically  different.  The  finale  is  less  tragic,  but  the  D  minor 
persists,  the  orchestra  developing  into  sudden  threatening  chords 
through  chromatic  modulation,  the  piano  again  serving  both  to  restore 
tranquility  and  to  dispel  it.  At  last  a  joyous  D  major  is  established, 
the  trumpets  and  horns  which  had  served  to  strengthen  dark  chords 
now  gleam  forth  with  their  more  usual  bright  orchestral  colors. 


Symphony  No.  41  in  C     K.  551 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 


'Jupiter' 


Mozart's  last  symphony  was  labeled  by  a  subsequent  publisher  the 
'Jupiter'.  The  title  would  surely  have  amused  the  composer.  Whether 
appropriate  or  not  there  are  elements  in  the  music  to  support  it.  The 
first  movement  is  more  than  Jovian  —  it  is  an  extraordinary  combina- 
tion of  various  elements,  conditioning  each  other  in  an  overall  equilib- 
rium, with  a  development  prodigious  for  its  time,  with  a  renewing 
freshness  of  invention  which  deserves  the  word  godlike,  if  any  music 
can  be  so  called.  The  four  opening  bars  at  once  disclose  two  of  these 
elements:  a  strong  martial  rhythm  from  the  orchestra,  answered  by  a 
gentle,  persuasive  phrase  from  the  strings.  The  martial  beat  becomes 
without  preamble  (there  is  no  preamble  in  the  direct  progression  of  this 
movement)  a  full,  striding  march  rhythm.  Its  character  is  indisputable  — 
there  is  no  mistaking  the  military  Mozart  (compare  the  triple  snare 
drum  beat  of  'Non  piu  andrai'  in  Figaro  to  the  triplet  figure  here  suggest- 
ing the  drum-beat).  Yet  it  need  not  be  pointed  out  that  this  military 
buoyancy,  enforcing  the  other  elements,  never  overbears  them.  The 
second  subject,  in  the  dominant,  opens  lyrically  but  at  once  develops  a 
gay  rhythm  whereby  the  composer  has  two  more  combinable  elements. 
With  these  ingredients  —  martial,  tender  and  gay  —  Mozart  proceeds 
with  his  wonderfully  unified  development  through  close  upon  100  bars. 
He  is  sly  and  vagrant  but  adroit  in  tonality,  resourceful  in  adding  rele- 
vant detail. 
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There  is  a  sense  of  tragedy  in  the  Andante  cantabile  (a  tempo  direction 
which  he  had  never  before  used  in  a  symphony).  When  the  first  phrase 
(from  the  muted  violins)  is  followed  by  a  loud  defiant  chord,  one  is 
reminded,  as  elsewhere,  of  the  Eroica.  A  second  phrase,  where  ornate 
thirty-second  notes  increase  the  emotional  expressiveness,  has  the  grad- 
ual subsidence  which  with  Mozart  often  signifies  lamentation.  Sforzando 
chords  in  the  winds  over  halting  triplets  increase  the  tension.  This  thesis 
is  developed,  there  is  a  fresh  treatment  of  the  opening  subject  matter, 
bringing  the  climax  of  the  movement.  The  coda  is  magnificent. 

The  sudden  alternation  of  forcefulness  and  gentleness,  a  lifelong  char- 
acteristic of  the  instrumental  Mozart,  in  his  last  symphony  acquires  a 
new  meaning.  In  the  Minuet  it  takes  the  form  of  alternate  eight-bar 
phrases.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  dotted  half  notes  which  open  the 
second  part  of  the  trio  are  a  foreshadowing  of  the  motto  subject  of  the 
finale,  immediately  to  follow  (resemblances  of  this  sort  should  be 
looked  upon  as  the  instinctive  outcome  of  the  artist's  singleness  of  pur- 
pose rather  than  as  deliberately  planned). 

The  final  movement  is  Mozart's  supreme  achievement  in  counterpoint 
so  smooth-flowing  and  natural,  so  apparently  simple,  that  the  layman 
may  make  himself  comfortably  at  home  with  its  surface  charm  while 
the  student  examines  the  various  permutations  and  inversions  of  the 
five  themes.  The  movement  is  in  sonata  form  with  a  fugato  development 
and  extended  coda.  So  Mozart  ended  his  symphonic  works  with  a  fugal 
peroration,  as  if  to  demonstrate  for  his  own  satisfaction  how  he  could 
put  counterpoint  to  symphonic  uses.  The  result  was  then,  and  still 
remains,  absolutely  supreme  in  its  kind. 
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award  winning 


Discover 
the   unusual   in  our 
magical   new  store. 
We  offer  the  greatest, 
most  creative  TOYS, 
GAMES  &  CRAFTS  to  be 
found  anywhere.We  also 
have  a  full  line  of  adult 
james.We've  chosen  from 
the  best  in  the 
world.  Come  & 
have  fun. 


84  NORTH   ST. 
vPITTS  FIELD,  MASS 

Open  Thuri.  till  9  P.M 
Mon.-Sal.  10  to  5:30 


A  dramatic  cantata  by  Arnold  Schoenberg 


Tanglewood,  Sunday  August  25  at  2.30 
SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 

MARITA  NAPIER     soprano  GEORGE  LONDON     speaker  LILI  CHOOKASIAN     contralto 

JAMES  McCRACKEN     tenor  DAVID  ARNOLD     baritone  JERRY  JENNINGS     tenor 

TANGLEWOOD   FESTIVAL  CHORUS     John  Oliver     conductor 
BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 

At  the  final  concert  of  the  Tanglewood  season,  Seiji  Ozawa  will  conduct  a  rarely  heard 
work  that  is  regarded  by  many  as  one  of  the  most  imposing  monuments  of  the 
Romantic  Era.  Completed  in  1911,  Arnold  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder  is  a  setting  of  a 
medieval  romance  of  love,  death  and  transfiguration  by  the  nineteenth  century  Danish 
poet  Jens  Peter  Jacobsen.  Schoenberg  was  a  young  romantic  of  twenty-six  when  he 
began  composition  of  this  work.  Inspired  by  Wagner's  operas,  he  conceived  a  setting 
of  unparalleled  richness  and  scope,  one  whose  performing  forces  require  five  soloists, 
a  speaker,  three  male  choruses,  an  eight-part  mixed  chorus  and  an  expanded 
orchestra.  Approximately  500  singers  and  instrumentalists  will  take  part  in  this 
extraordinary  event.  Tickets  are  available  from  the  Festival  Ticket  Office,  Tanglewood, 
Lenox,  Massachusetts  01240.  Telephone:  (413)  637-1600 
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the  Great  Apple  Pie 
Controversy 

Our  Chef  says  Apple  Pie  must  be  home- 
baked,  hot,  and  topped  with  cheddar.  So  we 
serve  it  that  way.  But  our  Innkeeper  insists 
on  home-baked  Apple  Pie,  cold,  without 
cheddar.  So  we  serve  it  that  way,  too. 

Help  us  settle  The  Controversy. 
Dme  here  anytime  from  early  morning 
until  late  in  the  evening.  Choose  Apple 
Pie,  any  style. 

While  you're  at  it,  choose  Roast 
Prime  Ribs  of  Beef  in  our  Dining  Room . . . 
or  dine  by  candlelight  in  our  flower- laden 
Courtyard ...  or  enjoy  delightful  cocktails 
in  The  Widow  Bingham's  Tavern ...  or 
sandwiches  (with  entertainment]  in  The 
Lion's  Den.  Enjoy  an  overnight  or  weekend 
stay,  too,  in  one  of  our  air  conditioned 
bedrooms  overlooking  the  Berkshires. 
Call  (413)  298-5545  for  reservations. 

dfe  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Since  1773.  Stockbridge,  Mass.  01262. 
On  Rt.  7,  south  of  Tanglewood. 


IS  PLEASED 

TO  PROVIDE  FOOD 
and 

REFRESHMENT  SERVICE 
TO 

THE  PATRONS  OF 

TANGLEWOOD 


(617)  569-7070 
(201)687-3800 


Program  notes  for  Sunday  July  14 

JOHANN  SEBASTIAN   BACH     1685-1750 
Suite  No.  4  in  D     S.  1069 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Professor  Geiringer,  in  his  book  Johann  Sebastian  Bach:  The  Culmina- 
tion of  an  Era  (Oxford  University  Press  1966),  has  pointed  out  that  the 
'Overture'  of  the  Fourth  Suite  was  also  used  by  the  composer  as  the  first 
chorus  of  the  'Christmas'  Cantata  (No.  110),  which  is  based  on  the  words 
from  Psalm  126,  'Then  was  our  mouth  filled  with  laughter  and  our  tongue 
with  singing'.  'It  does  not  require  too  much  imagination,'  writes 
Geiringer,  'to  detect  ripples  of  laughter  in  the  fugal  middle  section  of 
this  joyous  piece'.  In  the  dance  melodies  of  these  suites,  Albert 
Schweitzer  has  said  'a  fragment  of  a  vanished  world  of  grace  and 
eloquence  has  been  preserved  for  us.  They  are  the  ideal  musical  picture 
of  the  rococo  period.  Their  charm  resides  in  the  perfection  of  their 
blending  of  strength  and  grace.' 

(A  general  note  on  Bach's  orchestral  suites  is  printed  on  page  22.) 

BACH'S  YEARS  AT  COTHEN 


Once  in  his  life  Bach  had  reason  to  be  content  in  his  job,  once  he  was 
free  from  menial  duties  and  unwarranted  restrictions  by  his  employers. 
When  he  served  Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt-Cothen  for  six  years  from 
1717  to  1723,  he  enjoyed  an  independence,  a  respect,  an  income  which 
had  never  come  his  way  and  would  never  come  his  way  as  Cantor  in 
Leipzig.  Then  only  was  he  an  acting  Kapellmeister,  in  entire  charge  of 
musical  performances,  serving  a  prince  who  was  younger  than  he  and 
also  his  pupil,  who  deferred  to  his  judgment  in  every  way.  These  six 
years  came  as  an  idyllic  interlude  in  a  life  of  constrictive  church  duties. 

If  Bach  longed  to  write  and  play  music  again  'for  the  glory  of  God,'  as 
he  often  expressed  it,  it  is  plain  enough  that  he  was  content,  at  least  for 
the  time  being,  to  let  his  thoughts  and  his  fingers  stray  into  lay  instru- 
mental forms.  He  had  been  dedicating  his  efforts  to  the  service  and 
praise  of  his  God,  deeply  and  sincerely,  turning  forth  music  which,  mar- 
velous to  us,  was  to  him  quite  natural,  a  casual,  everyday  matter.  His 
faith,  like  the  faith  of  the  congregations,  was  a  fact,  not  a  philosophy  or 
a  subject  for  speculation.  Belief  was  implicit.  If  there  was  any  religious 
discussion  it  was  on  points  of  worship,  shades  of  doctrine,  and  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  there  was  of  tremendous  importance.  It  could  break  up 
families,  wreck  friendships,  start  wars. 

For  the  first  time  (and  indeed  the  last  time),  Bach  was  in  complete  charge 
of  a  musical  establishment,  with  the  freedom  to  compose  when  and  as 
he  pleased,  able  so  far  as  the  budget  allowed,  to  engage  outside  players 
if  his  scores  called  for  them.  Bach's  young  master  had  learned,  during 
his  recent  travels  and  studies,  to  honor  and  respect  music  as  an  art 
rather  than  as  an  ornament  to  his  Court,  to  take  on  faith  the  intricacies 
he  could  not  understand,  much  less  perform.  Bach  had  not  only  a  free 
hand  as  a  composer,  he  enjoyed  a  relationship  as  warm  and  friendly  as 
could  be  imagined  between  a  constituted  Prinz  and  a  mere  Musikant. 
The  layout  of  the  estate  would  have  encouraged  intimacy  between  a 
music-loving  Prince  and  his  Kapellmeister  whom  he  knew  to  be  an 
extraordinary  find.  The  buildings  of  the  Residenz  were  not  spread  out 
into  an  imposing  array  as  in  other  principalities,  but  were  enclosed  as  a 
quadrangle  about  a  private  court.  A  wide  moat  with  a  bridge  at  the 
center  of  each  side  surrounded  the  rectangle  of  buildings,  and  walking 
out  from  any  of  the  four  bridges,  one  faced  an  expanse  of  parks,  con- 
taining subsidiary  buildings,  barracks,  pleasure  gardens,  a  maze  laid  out 
in  evergreen  shrubs.  Beyond  the  wall  which  enclosed  all  this  was  a  small 
community  of  dwellings.  It  is  entirely  likely  that  Bach  and  his  family 
were  comfortably  quartered  within  the  Schloss  where  Bach  had  the 
privacy  of  his  study  and  the  children  may  have  had  the  free  run  of  the 
inner  quadrangle.  Leopold  stood  as  sponsor  at  the  christening  of  Bach's 
infant  son  in  1719,  and  received  in  return  a  congratulatory  serenade 
ten  days  later.  The  Prince  may  often  have  played  with  his  Collegium 
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Musicum  as  he  called  it.  Surely  the  gamba  sonatas  were  composed  for 
him  as  well  as  for  Christian  Ferdinand  Abel,  the  gambist  and  a  violinist 
in  the  group. 

At  sixteen  Leopold  had  been  sent  forth  on  the  extensive  tour  of  Euro- 
pean courts  which  was  considered  essential  for  a  young  nobleman  who 
was  to  be  equipped  for  the  necessity  of  ruling  one  of  his  own.  He  went 
westward  to  England,  paid  his  respects  in  Holland,  and  then  headed  for 
Italy,  which  drew  him  as  the  land  of  music.  He  attended  the  opera  at 
Venice  and  may  have  been  entranced,  but  soon  passed  it  by.  The  income 
at  home  would  not  be  nearly  enough  to  permit  and  maintain  an  opera 
company.  Instead  he  went  to  Rome  and  immersed  himself  in  instrumen- 
tal music,  a  form  until  then  still  in  a  tentative  state  of  development  in 
most  German  courts.  Leopold  must  have  more  than  dabbled  in  his  musi- 
cal studies.  He  returned  after  three  years  with  a  presentable  skill  in 
playing  the  violin  and  the  viola  da  gamba,  having  also  developed  what 
seems  to  have  been  a  passable  baritone  voice. 

What  Leopold  may  have  learned  as  gentleman-apprentice  of  the  practi- 
cal necessities  of  running  an  entire  walled  community  we  are  not  told. 
His  first  act  on  returning  in  1715,  was  to  build  an  instrumental  Kapelle 
based  on  the  three  musicians  which  his  mother  had  in  her  strict  econ- 
omy found  sufficient.  Two  years  later  he  had  assembled  in  addition  to 
Bach  sixteen  players  equally  divided  between  soloists  and  ripienists, 
together  with  two  copyists.  It  was  his  crowning  act  to  place  Bach  at 
their  head. 

When  Leopold  took  the  waters  at  Carlsbad  or  visited  another  court,  he 
took  with  him  as  a  matter  of  pride  Bach  and  a  solo  group.  The  six 
Brandenburg  Concertos  were  composed  in  fulfillment  of  a  commission 
from  the  Markgraf  Christian  Ludwig  of  Brandenburg,  who  evidently 
heard  Bach  at  Carlsbad  or  some  say,  Berlin.  Bach  dispatched  the  manu- 
scripts with  a  dedicatory  letter  on  March  24  1721.  The  letter  is  in  French, 
and  is  couched  in  the  servile  language  then  obligatory.  'I  take  the  liberty 
of  presenting  as  a  most  humble  duty  to  your  Royal  Highness,'  it  read, 
'these  concerti  for  various  instruments,  begging  your  highness  not  to 
judge  them  by  the  standards  of  your  refined  and  delicate  taste,  but  to 
seek  in  them  rather  the  expression  of  my  profound  respect  and  obedi- 
ence.' Bach  may  have  been  silently  amused  as  he  wrote  this  bit  of  pre- 
posterous flattery,  suspecting  that  the  Markgraf  would  swallow  it. whole. 
This  patron's  'refined  and  delicate  taste'  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that 
the  scores,  obviously  untouched,  lay  in  his  music  library,  never  properly 
listed,  and  on  the  death  of  the  Markgraf  were  disposed  of  for  an  insigni- 
ficant price.  He  could  not  have  had  the  slightest  inkling  that  he  was 
receiving  a  prodigious  piece  of  exploration  in  the  possibilities  of  the 
concerto  grosso.  It  was  the  swan  song  and  the  highest  expression  of  a 
dying  form.  The  Prince,  on  the  other  hand,  probably  put  his  copyists  to 
work  and  relished  their  performance  at  Cothen.  Two  horn  players  (there 
were  none  in  his  Kapelle)  were  engaged  in  1722,  almost  certainly  for  the 
first  of  the  concertos.  The  Sixth,  having  two  gamba  parts,  may  well  have 
been  intended  for  the  Prince  and  Abel. 
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THE  CONDUCTORS 


KARL  RICHTER,  organ  virtuoso,  harpsi- 
chordist and  conductor,  was  born  in 
Saxony.  As  the  son  of  an  Evangelical 
clergyman,  he  grew  up  in  an  atmosphere 
of  strict  sacred  traditions,  closely  associ- 
ated with  church  music  and  with  the 
world  of  Bach.  A  pupil  of  Karl  Straube 
and  Giinther  Ramin  in  Leipzig,  he  became 
choirmaster  of  Christ  Church  in  Leipzig 
in  1946,  organist  of  St  Thomas'  Church 
there  a  year  later  and  was  appointed  to 
the  faculty  of  the  State  Conservatory  of 
Music  in  Leipzig  in  1952.  Since  1958  Karl 
Richter  has  been  associated  with  Deutsche 
Grammophon.  His  recordings  for  them 
have  made  his  name,  and  that  of  the 
Munich  Bach  Orchestra  and  the  Munich 
Bach  Choir  —  both  of  which  he  founded 
—  famous  throughout  the  world.  Karl 
Richter  has  made  numerous  guest  appear- 
ances with  his  Munich  ensemble  through- 
out Europe,  Japan,  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  In  addition  he  has  toured  exten- 
sively as  organ  recitalist. 


EUGEN  JOCHUM  celebrated  his  seven- 
tieth birthday  in  November,  1972.  A 
native  of  Babenhausen,  South  Germany, 
he  studied  at  the  Augsburg  Conservatory, 
and  later  at  the  Munich  Academy  of 
Music.  After  a  short  stint  as  repetiteur  in 
MLinchen-Gladbach,  he  conducted  his 
first  concert,  a  program  of  music  by 
Beethoven  and  Bruckner,  in  1926  at 
Munich.  He  was  immediately  offered  the 
post  of  second  conductor  at  the  Kiel 
Opera,  and  after  a  year  in  Mannheim 
became  principal  conductor  in  Duisburg. 
Between  1931  and  1933  he  was  principal 
conductor  of  the  Berlin  Radio  Symphony 
and  guest  conductor  of  the  Berlin  Phil- 
harmonic. Then  in  1934  Eugen  Jochum 
began  his  fifteen-year  tenure  as  Music 
Director  of  the  Hamburg  State  Opera  in 
succession  to  Karl  Muck,  former  Con- 
ductor of  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  Karl 
Bohm.   In  1949  he  founded  the  Bavarian 


Radio  Philharmonic,  which  he  shaped 
into  one  of  Europe's  finest  orchestras. 
Twelve  years  later  he  became  co- 
conductor,  with  Bernard  Haitink,  of  the 
Concertgebouw  in  Amsterdam.  Eugen 
Jochum's  many  recordings  are  on  the 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  Philips  labels. 
In  recent  years  he  has  won  international 
awards  for  his  records  of  the  St  Matthew 
and  St  John  Passions  of  Bach.  He  made 
his  first  appearances  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  in  the  1972-1973  winter  season 
in  Symphony  Hall. 


THE  SOLOISTS 


ANDREW  CLARKE,  a  native  of  Pittsfield, 
graduated  from  Yale  University  and  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  Cur- 
rently organist  and  choirmaster  of  South 
Congregational  Church  in  Pittsfield  and 
St  James'  Church  in  Great  Barrington,  he 
is  also  director  of  the  Stockbridge  Madri- 
gal Society,  and  a  faculty  member  of 
Miss  Hall's  School  in  Pittsfield  and  the 
Pittsfield  Community  Music  School.  As 
an  organ  recitalist,  Andrew  Clarke  has 
played  extensively  throughout  New  Eng- 
land, and  is  noted  as  one  of  the  few 
American  recitalists  to  improvise  fre- 
quently in  concert.  During  the  past  year, 
in  fact,  he  has  conducted  several  lecture- 
demonstrations  on  improvisation  for  the 
American  Guild  of  Organists  and  for  the 
Choate   Organ   Seminars   in   Connecticut. 
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JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  assistant  conductor 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since 
the  beginning  of  the  1971-1972  season 
and  concertmaster  since  1962,  joined  the 
Orchestra  in  1955.  He  was  then,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  the  youngest  mem- 
ber. Born  in  Detroit,  he  studied  at  the 
Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia,  and  later 
with  Josef  Gingold  and  Mischa  Mischakoff. 
He  was  a  prize  winner  in  the  1959  Queen 
Elisabeth  of  Belgium  International  Com- 
petition, and  a  year  later  won  the  Naum- 
berg  Foundation  Award.  Before  coming 
to  Boston  he  played  in  the  orchestras  of 
Houston,  Denver  and  Philadelphia.  Joseph 
Silverstein  has  established  an  international 
reputation  as  soloist  and  as  first  violinist 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players. 
In  1967  he  led  their  tour  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  Germany  and  England,  in  1969  a 
tour  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Florida. 
During  past  seasons  he  has  performed 
over  30  concertos  with  the  Orchestra, 
and  has  recorded  those  by  Bartok  and 
Stravinsky  for  RCA. 

As  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players  Joseph  Silverstein  has 
made  many  recordings  of  chamber  music 
for  Deutsche  Grammophon.  Chairman  of 
the  Faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
at  Tanglewood,  he  is  also  Adjunct  Profes- 
sor of  Music  at  Yale  University  and  Boston 
University.  In  addition  he  teaches  pri- 
vately. In  1970  he  received  an  honorary 
Doctorate  of  Music  from  Tufts  University. 
During  the  1969-1970  season  he  made  his 
debut  as  conductor  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony and  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 


Principal  flute  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER 
came  to  Boston  in  1952,  the  first  woman 
to  be  engaged  as  a  principal  by  the 
Orchestra.  Her  early  teachers  included 
her  mother  and  Ernest  Liegl,  who  was 
then  first  flute  of  the  Chicago  Symphony. 
Later  she  studied  with  Georges  Barrere, 
William   Kincaid,  and  Joseph  Mariano  at 
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the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  of  which 
she  is  a  graduate.  Before  her  appointment 
to  the  Boston  Symphony,  Doriot  Anthony 
Dwyer  was  a  member  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic,  and  was  chosen  by  Bruno 
Walter  as  first  flute  of  the  Hollywood 
Bowl  Symphony  the  year  he  was  music 
director  there.  Mrs  Dwyer  has  served  on 
the  faculties  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Cen- 
ter at  Tanglewood,  the  New  England 
Conservatory  and  Boston  University  since 
joining  the  Boston  Symphony.  A  member 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players, 
she  has  also  appeared  as  soloist  with  the 
Orchestra  on  numerous  occasions.  With 
the  Chamber  Players  she  has  made  many 
recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 
and  RCA. 


fur  Musik  in  Munich  with  Maria  Landes- 
Hindemith.  She  also  studied  privately  with 
Edwin  Fischer  and  participated  yearly  in 
his  International  Master  Classes  at  the 
Lucerne  Festival.  In  1957-1958,  she  studied 
with  Josef  Benvenuti  in  Paris  and  in  1959, 
came  to  the  United  States  at  the  invita- 
tion of  Rudolf  Serkin  to  complete  her 
studies  under  his  guidance.  Since  1961, 
Veronica  Jochum  has  performed  in  North 
and  South  America,  Europe  and  Africa. 
She  has  appeared  with  leading  symphony 
orchestras  throughout  the  world,  includ- 
ing the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Hamburg 
and  Munich  Philharmonics,  the  Bavarian 
and  Bamberg  Symphonies,  the  Munich 
Chamber  Orchestra,  the  Concertgebouw 
Orchestra  and  the  Hague  Philharmonic. 
A  member  of  the  piano  faculty  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Miss 
Jochum  is  presently  teaching  in  the  piano 
fellowship  program  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  Tanglewood. 


Ballet  Orchestra,  the  Houston  Symphony 
and  the  RCA  Recording  Orchestra,  and 
was  soloist  with  the  City  Service  Band  of 
America.  He  has  given  many  recitals,  and 
has  been  soloist  with  many  orchestras, 
among  them  the  Houston  Symphony, 
Philomusica  of  London,  the  Miami  Beach 
Symphony  and  the  Boston  Pops.  Armando 
Ghitalla  is  a  member  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players,  with  whom  he 
has  toured  and  made  records  for  RCA 
and  Deutsche  Grammophon.  He  has  also 
made  two  solo  albums  for  Cambridge 
Records.  He  is  on  the  faculties  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood, 
and   of   Boston   University. 


RALPH  GOMBERG,  principal  oboe  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  is  the 
youngest  of  seven  children,  five  of  whom 
graduated  from  the  Curtis  Institute  of 
Music.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  the 
youngest  student  ever  accepted  by  the 
distinguished  oboe  teacher  Marcel  Tabu- 
teau.  Three  years  later  he  was  appointed 
by  Leopold  Stokowski  as  principal  oboe 
of  the  All  American  Youth  Orchestra. 
Subsequently  he  became  principal  of  the 
Baltimore,  New  York  City  Center  and  Mu- 
tual Broadcasting  Orchestras.  He  joined 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1949. 
A  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players,  with  whom  he  has 
toured  to  Europe  and  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  made  many  record- 
ings, Ralph  Gomberg  is  on  the  faculties 
of  Boston  University  and  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  here  at  Tanglewood.  He 
has  appeared  many  times  as  soloist  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


ARMANDO  GHITALLA,  principal  trumpet 
of  the  Boston  Symphony,  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Orchestra  since  1951. 
Born  in  Alpha,  Illinois,  he  began  to  play 
the  trumpet  as  a  boy  of  eight.  His  formal 
education  was  at  Knoxville  High  School, 
Illinois  Wesleyan  University  and  New 
York  University.  He  then  continued  musi- 
cal studies  at  the  Juilliard  School.  Before 
coming  to  Boston  he  was  first  trumpet  of 
the    New   York    City    Center   Opera    and 
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VERONICA  JOCHUM,  daughter  of  Eugen 
Jochum,  studied  in  Hamburg  with  Eliza 
Hansen  and  at  the  Staatliche  Hochschule 


JAMES  PAPPOUTSAKIS  was  born  in  Cairo, 
Egypt,  of  Greek  parents.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  as  a  boy,  and  was  educated 
at  the  Boston  Latin  School  and  the  New 
England  Conservatory.  He  studied  flute 
with  Georges  Laurent,  former  principal 
flute  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

He  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1937 
as  assistant  principal  flute,  and  has  also 
been  principal  flute  of  the  Boston  Pops 
since  that  time.  He  acted  as  principal 
when  the  Orchestra  toured  under  Charles 
Munch  to  Japan  and  Australia,  and  was 
soloist  with  the  Zimbler  Sinfonietta  on 
their  tour  to  Central  and  South  America. 
He  played  a  Bach  Concerto  with  the 
Orchestra  at  the  Berkshire  Festival  in 
1960,  and  has  played  several  concertos 
with   the   Boston   Pops. 

James  Pappoutsakis  is  a  member  of  the 
Berkshire  Woodwind  Ensemble  and  of  the 
faculties  of  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory, Boston  University  and  the  Longy 
School.  During  the  last  few  years  he  has 
had  eight  Fulbright  Scholarship  winners 
among  his  students.  His  wife,  a  prize- 
winning  graduate  of  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, was  harpist  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  Serge  Kous- 
sevitzky,  and  his  brother  is  professor  of 
music  at  the   University  of  Vermont. 
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FESTIVAL  INFORMATION 


A  map  of  Tanglewood,  which  shows  the  location  of  concert  halls,  parking 
areas,  offices,  telephones  and  rest  rooms,  is  printed  at  the  back  of  the  program. 
During  performances  the  rest  rooms  at  the  rear  of  the  Shed  are  closed. 


Latecomers  will  not  be  seated  until  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Members  of  the  audience  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  concert's  end  are  ear- 
nestly asked  to  do  so  between  works,  not  during  the  performance. 


Open  rehearsals.  The  open  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  held 
each  Saturday  morning  at  10.30  are  open  to  the  public.  The  charge  for  admis- 
sion is  $3.  The  open  rehearsals  benefit  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund. 


Ticket  information  for  all  Berkshire  Festival  events  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Festival  Ticket  Office  at  Tanglewood  (telephone  413-637-1600).  The  Office  is 
open  from  9  am  to  6  pm  daily,  and  until  intermission  on  concert  days. 


The  taking  of  photographs  during  musical  performances  is  not  allowed. 


The  use  of  recording  equipment  at  Tanglewood  is  not  allowed  at  any  time. 


Articles  lost  and  found.  It  will  be  much  appreciated  if  visitors  who  find  stray 
property  will  hand  it  in  to  any  Tanglewood  official.  Any  visitor  who  wishes  to 
recover  a  lost  article  should  call  at  the  Lost  and  Found  office  located  in  the 
house  of  the  Superintendent  near  the  Main  Gate. 


Refreshments  can  be  obtained  in  the  area  to  the  west  of  the  Main  Gate  and 
visitors  are  invited  to  picnic  on  the  grounds  before  concerts.  Catering  is  by 
Ogden  Foods  Inc. 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Store  is  located  near  the  Main  Gate.  Phonograph  rec- 
ords, sheet  music,  books,  postcards,  films,  etc.,  are  obtainable.  The  store  remains 
open  for  half  an  hour  after  the  end  of  each  concert  in  the  Shed.  The  store  is 
managed  by  Van  Curler  Music  Company  of  Albany,  New  York. 


Limited  parking  facilities  are  available  for  invalids  and  physically  handicapped 
persons.  Please  consult  the  parking  attendant. 

First  aid  is  available  at  the  first  aid  station  situated  near  the  Main  Gate.  In  case 
of  emergency,  please  see  the  nearest  usher. 


Physicians  and  others  expecting  urgent  calls  are  asked  to  leave  their  name  and 
seat  number  with  the  Guide  at  the  Main  Gate  booth. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
record  exclusively  for  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra 
records  exclusively  for  POLYDOR,  a  division  of  Deutsche  Grammophon. 


BALDWIN   is   the   official   piano   of   the   Boston   Symphony   Orchestra   and    the 
Berkshire  Music  Center. 


WHITESTONE  PHOTO  is  the  official  photographer  to  the  Berkshire  Festival  and 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 


TANGLEWOOD 


Opposite  the  Lion  Gate  stands  a  small  red  cottage,  a  replica  of  the 
building  where  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  took  up  residence  in  1848.  At 
that  time  the  cottage  stood  on  the  borders  of  Tanglewood,  the  estate 
of  a  wealthy  banker  and  merchant,  from  Boston,  William  Aspinwall 
Tappan.  The  beauty  of  the  Berkshire  hills  and  valleys  must  have  helped 
to  inspire  Tanglewood  Tales;  certainly  the  countryside,  the  climate  and 
the  closeness  to  New  York  and  Boston  attracted  distinguished  residents, 
builders  of  magnificent  houses,  where  one  could  escape  the  hubbub  of 
city  life. 

Many  of  them  were  lovers  of  music,  and  in  the  summer  of  1934  there 
were  organized  three  outdoor  concerts  at  one  of  the  estates  in  Inter- 
laken,  a  mile  or  two  from  Tanglewood.  The  performances  were  given 
by  members  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  conducted  by  Henry  Hadley. 
This  experiment  was  so  successful  that  during  the  following  months 
the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  was  incorporated,  and  the  series 
was  repeated  in  1935. 

The  Festival  committee  then  invited  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
to  take  part  the  next  summer.  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  Orchestra's 
first  concert  in  the  Berkshires  in  a  tent  at  'Holmwood',  a  former  Vander- 
bilt  estate  —  today  Foxhollow  School.  About  5,000  people  attended 
each  of  the  three  concerts. 

In  the  winter  of  1936  the  owners  of  Tanglewood,  Mrs  Gorham  Brooks 
and  Miss  Mary  Aspinwall  Tappan,  descendants  of  William  Tappan, 
offered  the  estate  —  210  acres  of  lawns  and  meadows  —  with  the 
buildings,  as  a  gift  to  Dr  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony.  It 
was  gratefully  accepted,  and  on  August  12  1937  the  largest  crowd  in 
the  Festival's  history  assembled  in  a  tent  for  the  first  concert  at  Tangle- 
wood—  a  program  of  music  by  Wagner.  As  Koussevitzky  began  to 
conduct  'The  ride  of  the  Valkyries',  a  fierce  storm  erupted.  The  roar 
of  the  thunder  and  the  heavy  splashing  of  the  rain  on  the  tent  totally 
overpowered  Wagner's  heavy  orchestration.  Three  times  Koussevitzky 
stopped  the  Orchestra,  three  times  he  resumed  as  there  were  lulls  in 
the  storm.  Since  some  of  the  players'  instruments  were  damaged  by 
water,  the  second  half  of  the  program  had  to  be  changed. 

As  the  concert  came  to  its  end,  Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith,  a  leading 
light  in  the  foundation  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  mounted 
the  stage  and  addressed  the  audience:  'The  storm  has  proved  con- 
clusively the  need  for  a  shed.  We  must  raise  the  $100,000  necessary  to 
build.'  The  response  was  immediate.  Plans  for  the  Music  Shed  were 
drawn  up  by  the  eminent  architect  Eliel  Saarinen  and  modified  by 
Josef  Franz  of  Stockbridge,  who  also  directed  construction,  and  the 
building  was  miraculously  completed  on  June  16  1938,  a  month  ahead 
of  schedule.  Seven  weeks  later  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  inaugural 
concert  —  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony. 

By  1941  the  annual  Festival  had  already  broadened  so  widely  in  size  and 
scope  as  to  attract  nearly  100,000  visitors  during  the  summer.  The 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  the  Chamber  Music  Hall  and  several  small  studios 
had  been  built,  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  had  been  established. 

Tanglewood  today  has  an  annual  attendance  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
during  the  eight-week  season.  In  addition  to  the  twenty-four  regular 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  the  Orchestra  gives  a  weekly  Open 
rehearsal  on  Saturday  mornings  to  benefit  the  Pension  Fund,  there  are 
Boston  Pops  concerts,  there  are  the  Festival  of  Contemporary  music, 
sponsored  in  co-operation  with  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard, 
and  almost  daily  concerts  by  the  gifted  musicians  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center.  Tanglewood  remains  unique:  nowhere  else  in  the  world  is 
there  such  a  wealth  of  artistic  activity,  nowhere  else  can  music  be  heard 
in  surroundings  of  such  incomparable  beauty. 


THE  BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Henry  Lee' Higginson,  soldier,  philanthro- 
pist and  amateur  musician,  dreamed  many 
years  of  founding  a  great  and  permanent 
orchestra  in  his  home  town  of  Boston. 
When  at  last  his  dreams  approached 
reality,  in  the  spring  of  1881,  he  com- 
mitted to  paper  a  statement  which  de- 
scribed his  purposes  and  intentions.  He 
explored  many  specifics,  among  them  the 
engagement  of  conductor  and  players, 
'reserving  to  myself  the  right  to  all  their 
time  needed  for  rehearsals  and  for  con- 
certs, and  allowing  them  to  give  lessons 
when  they  had  time'.  He  planned  'to 
give  in  Boston  as  many  serious  concerts 
of  classical  music  as  were  wanted,  and 
also  to  give  at  other  times,  and  more 
especially  in  the  summer,  concerts  of  a 
lighter  kind  of  music'.  Prices  of  admis- 
sion were  to  be  kept  'low  always'.  The 
conductor's  charge  was  to  'select  the 
musicians  when  new  men  are  needed, 
select  the  programmes,  .  .  .  conduct  all 
the  rehearsals  and  concerts  .  .  .  and  gen- 
erally be  held  responsible  for  the  proper 
production  of  all  his  performances'.  Ad- 
ministrative help  and  a  librarian  were  also 
to  be  engaged. 


The  initial  number  of  the  players  was  to 
be  70,  and  in  addition  to  concerts  there 
were  to  be  public  rehearsals.  As  for  the 
orchestra's  financial  structure,  of  the  esti- 
mated annual  cost  of  $115,000  Major 
Higginson  reckoned  to  provide  himself 
for  the  deficit  of  $50,000.  He  continued: 
'One  more  thing  should  come  from  this 
scheme,  namely,  a  good  honest  school 
of  musicians.  Of  course  it  would  cost  us 
some  money,  which  would  be  well  spent.' 


The  inaugural  concert  took  place  on 
October  22  1881.  The  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Daily  Evening  Traveller  wrote 
two  days  later:  'Music  Hall  was  the 
scene   of  a   large   and   brilliant  gathering 


on  Saturday  evening  at  the  opening  con- 
cert of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Mr  Georg  Hen- 
schel.  We  find  it  necessary  only  to  refer 
to  the  princely  munificence  of  Mr  Hig- 
ginson, who  instituted  the  course,  and  to 
whose  efforts  alone  more  credit  is  due 
for  the  best  interests  of  music  than  all 
the  "close  corporation  societies"  ever 
organized  in  this  city.  The  selection  of 
Mr  Georg  Henschel  as  director  of  the 
orchestra  is  an  evidence  of  the  founder's 
astuteness  and  sound  common  sense,  for 
although  the  announcement  raised  some 
criticisms  which  are  far  from  compli- 
mentary, the  results  attained  [Saturday] 
evening  under  that  gentleman's  baton 
amply  and  doubly  proved  the  wisdom 
of  the  choice,  for  there  has  not  been  a 
leader  in  our  musical  circles  during  re- 
cent years  who  has  succeeded  in  impart- 
ing so  much  of  his  own  musicianly  quali- 
ties and  magnetism  as  did  Mr  Henschel 
on  Saturday  evening  .   .  .' 


Tickets  for  the  season  had  gone  on  sale 
about  six  weeks  earlier,  and  by  six 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  first  booking, 
there  was  a  line  of  seventy-five  people 
outside  the  Box  Office,  some  of  whom 
had  waited  all  night.  By  the  end  of  the 
season  concerts  were  sold  out,  and  ticket 
scalpers  had  already  started  operations. 
Mr  Higginson  wrote  a  letter  to  the  press, 
which  was  published  on  March  21  1882: 
'When  last  spring  the  general  scheme 
for  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  was  put  forth,  the  grave  doubt 
in  my  mind  was  whether  they  were 
wanted.  This  doubt  has  been  dispelled 
by  a  most  kindly  and  courteous  public, 
and  therefore  the  scheme  will  stand.' 


Symphony  concerts  continued  to  be  held 
in  the  old  Music  Hall  for  nearly  twenty 
years,   until   Symphony   Hall   was  opened 
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in  1900.  The  new  building  was  immedi- 
ately acclaimed  as  one  of  the  world's 
most  acoustically  perfect  concert  rooms. 
Ceorg  Henschel  was  succeeded  by  Wil- 
helm  Cericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur, 
and  the  legendary  Karl  Muck,  all  of  them 
German-born. 


Meanwhile,  in  July  1885,  the  musicians 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  had  given  their 
first  'Promenade  concert',  to  fulfill  Mr 
Higginson's  wish  to  give  Boston  'concerts 
of  a  lighter  kind  of  music'.  From  the 
earliest  days  there  were  both  music 
and  refreshments  at  the  'Promenades'  — 
a  novel  idea  to  which  Bostonians  re- 
sponded enthusiastically.  The  concerts, 
soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime  and 
to  be  renamed  'Popular',  and  later  'Pops', 
fast  became  a  tradition. 


The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
was  greatly  changed  in  1918.  The  vicious 
anti-German  feeling  then  prevalent  re- 
sulted in  the  internment  and  later  dis- 
missal of  Dr  Muck.  Several  of  the  German 
players  also  found  their  contracts  termi- 
nated at  the  same  time.  Mr  Higginson, 
then  in  his  eighties,  felt  the  burden  of 
maintaining  the  Orchestra  by  himself  was 
now  too  heavy,  and  entrusted  the  Or- 
chestra to  a  Board  of  Trustees.  Henri 
Rabaud  was  engaged  as  Conductor,  to  be 
succeeded  the  following  season  by  Pierre 
Monteux. 


During  Monteux's  first  year  with  the 
Orchestra,  there  was  a  serious  crisis.  The 
Boston  Symphony  at  that  time  was  the 
only  major  orchestra  whose  members  did 
not  belong  to  the  Musicians  Union.  This 
was  a  policy  strictly  upheld  by  Mr  Hig- 
ginson, who  had  always  believed  it  to  be 
solely  the  responsibility  of  the  Conductor 
to  choose  the  Orchestra's  personnel.  But 
the  players  were  restive,  and  many  wanted 
Union  support  to  fight  for  higher  sal- 
aries. There  came  a  Saturday  evening 
when  about  a  third  of  the  Orchestra  re- 
fused to  play  the  scheduled  concert,  and 


Monteux  was  forced  to  change  his  pro- 
gram minutes  before  the  concert  was 
due  to  start.  The  Trustees  meanwhile  re- 
fused to  accede  to  the  players'  demands. 


The  Boston  Symphony  was  left  short  of 
about  thirty  members.  Monteux,  demon- 
strating characteristic  resource,  tact  and 
enterprise,  first  called  on  the  Orchestra's 
pensioners,  several  of  whom  responded 
to  his  appeal,  then  held  auditions  to  fill 
the  remaining  vacancies.  Two  present 
members  of  the  Orchestra,  the  violinists 
Rolland  Tapley  and  Clarence  Knudson, 
were  among  the  young  Americans  en- 
gaged. During  the  following  seasons  Mon- 
teux rebuilt  the  Orchestra  into  a  great 
ensemble.  In  1924  Bostonians  gave  him 
a  grateful  farewell,  realising  that  he  had 
once  more  given  the  city  an  orchestra 
that  ranked  with  the  world's  finest.  It 
was  not  until  1942  that  the  conductor  and 
players  of  the  Boston  Symphony  finally 
joined   the   Musicians    Union. 


The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship,  electric  per- 
sonality, and  catholic  taste  proved  so 
enduring  that  he  served  an  unprece- 
dented term  of  twenty-five  years.  There 
were  many  striking  moves  towards  expan- 
sion: recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the 
pioneering  days  of  1917,  continued  with 
increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio  broad- 
casts of  concerts.  In  1929  the  free  Espla- 
nade Concerts  on  the  Charles  River  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  since 
1915,  and  who  became  the  following 
year  the  eighteenth  Conductor  of  the 
Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  continues  to  hold 
today.  In  1936  Koussevitzky  led  the  Or- 
chestra in  their  first  concerts  here  in  the 
Berkshires,  and  two  years  later  he  and 
the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence  at  Tanglewood. 


Henry  Lee  Higginson's  dream  of  'a  good 
honest  school  for  musicians'  was  pas- 
sionately shared  by  Serge  Koussevitzky. 
In   1940    the   dream    was    realized    when 
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the  Orchestra  founded  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood.  This  sum- 
mer academy  for  young  artists  was  and 
remains  unique,  and  its  influence  has 
been  felt  on  music  throughout  the  world. 
(An  article  about  the  Center  is  printed 
elsewhere  in  the  book.) 


In  1949  Koussevitzky  was  succeeded 
as  Music  Director  of  the  Orchestra  by 
Charles  Munch.  During  his  time  in  Boston 
Dr  Munch  continued  the  tradition  of  sup- 
porting contemporary  composers,  and  in- 
troduced much  music  from  the  French 
repertoire  to  this  country.  The  Boston 
Symphony  toured  abroad  for  the  first 
time,  and  was  the  first  American  orches- 
tra to  appear  in  the  USSR.  In  1951  Munch 
restored  the  Open  rehearsals,  an  adapta- 
tion of  Mr  Higginson's  original  Friday 
'rehearsals',  which  later  had  become 
the  regular  Friday  afternoon  concerts  we 
know  today. 


Erich  Leinsdorf  became  Music  Director  in 
the  fall  of  1962.  During  his  seven  years 
with  the  Orchestra,  he  presented  many 
premieres  and  restored  many  forgotten 
and  neglected  works  to  the  repertoire. 
As  his  two  predecessors  had  done,  he 
made  many  recordings  for  RCA,  including 
the  complete  symphonies  of  Brahms  and 
Beethoven,  and  a  major  cycle  of  Proko- 
fiev's music.  Mr  Leinsdorf  was  an  ener- 
getic Director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  and  under  his  leadership  a  full- 
tuition  Fellowship  program  was  instituted. 
Many  concerts  were  televised  during 
his  tenure. 


William  Steinberg  succeeded  Mr  Leins- 
dorf in  1969.  During  his  tenure  he 
conducted  several  American  and  world 
premieres,  led  the  1971  European  tour 
and  directed  concerts  in  cities  on  the 
East  Coast,  in  the  South  and  in  the  Mid- 
West.  He  made  recordings  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon  and  RCA,  including  some 
of  the  world's  first  issues  in  quadraphonic 
sound.  Mr  Steinberg  appeared  regularly 
on  television,  and  during  his  tenure  con- 
certs were  broadcast  for  the  first  time  in 


four-channel  sound  over  two  of  Boston's 
radio  stations. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Artistic  Director  of  the  Berk- 
shire Festival  since  1970,  became  Music 
Director  of  the  Orchestra  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1973-1974  season,  following  a 
year  as  Music  Adviser  to  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony. Invited  by  Charles  Munch  to 
Tanglewood  as  a  conducting  student  in 
1960,  he  has  been  closely  associated  with 
the  Orchestra  in  the  years  since  that 
time.  He  has  made  many  recordings  with 
the  Orchestra  on  the  RCA  and  Deutsche 
Grammophon  labels,  and  with  the  latter 
company  he  is  currently  in  the  midst  of  a 
project  that  will  include  the  complete 
orchestral  music  of  Ravel.  In  addition  to 
his  duties  in  Boston,  he  is  Conductor  and 
Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

In  1964  the  Orchestra  established  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  an 
ensemble  made  up  of  its  principal  play- 
ers. Each  year  the  Chamber  Players  give 
concerts  in  Boston,  and  have  made  sev- 
eral tours  both  of  the  United  States  and 
of  foreign  countries,  including  England, 
Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  France  and  the 
USSR.  They  have  appeared  on  television 
and  have  made  many  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA. 

Today  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Inc.  presents  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony and  Boston  Pops  Orchestras  and 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers, is  active  in  the  sponsorship  of  Youth 
Concerts  in  Boston,  is  deeply  involved  in 
television,  radio  and  recording  projects, 
and  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
Symphony  Hall  in  Boston  and  the  estate 
here  at  Tanglewood.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Mr  Higginson's  projected 
$115,000  to  a  sum  more  than  $6  million. 
It  is  supported  not  only  by  its  audiences, 
but  by  grants  from  the  Federal  and  State 
governments,  and  by  the  generosity  of 
many  businesses  and  individuals.  Without 
their  support,  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra would  be  unable  to  continue  its 
pre-eminent  position  in  the  world  of 
music. 


I  V  JP 
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THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

When  the  Boston  Symphony  established  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at 
Tanglewood  in  1940,  the  dream  of  two  of  the  Orchestra's  most  illus- 
trious figures  became  a  reality.  Henry  Lee  Higginson  clearly  recognized 
the  importance  of  a  highly  professional  training  environment  to  young 
musicians,  and  when  he  founded  the  Orchestra  in  1881  he  wrote  of  his 
wish  to  establish  also  a  'good  honest  school  for  musicians.'  It  was  a 
wish  that  was  not  to  be  realized  for  a  good  many  years  —  not,  in  fact, 
until  the  advent  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor  and  Music  Director 
from  1924  until  1949.  Koussevitzky  fervently  shared  Higginson's  vision 
of  an  academy  where  young  musicians  could  extend  their  professional 
training  and  broaden  their  artistic  experience  under  the  guidance  of 
eminent  international  musicians.  More  than  any  other  single  person,  it 
was  Koussevitzky  who  made  the  vision  a  reality,  and  it  is  appropriate 
during  the  centenary  year  of  the  great  conductor's  birth  that  his  memory 
is  honored  this  summer  with  a  weekend  of  music  (July  26,  27,  28)  per- 
formed by  members  of  the  entire  Tanglewood  community.  Koussevitzky 
was  Director  of  the  Center  from  its  founding  until  his  death  in  1951, 
and  his  vigorous  leadership  has  remained  an  inspiring  example.  Today 
Leonard  Bernstein,  his  student  and  assistant  during  the  early  days  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival,  serves  as  Adviser  to  Tanglewood  and  to  the  Center. 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  1974 


FESTIVAL  OF 
CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 


August  4  to  August  8 

co-sponsored  by  the 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

AT  TANGLEWOOD 

and  the 

FROMM  FOUNDATION 

AT  HAVARD 


August  4  at  8.30  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

Gilbert  Kalish     guest  pianist 

including  works  of 

Wuorinen,  Davidovsky  and  Schoenberg 


August  5  at  8.30  pm 

RECITAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY 
VOCAL  MUSIC 


August  6  at  8.30  pm 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERT 

including  the  world  premiere 

of  a  chamber  work  by  Tison  Street* 


Succeeding  Koussevitzky  was  Charles  Munch,  and  it  is  another  tribute 
to  the  continuity  and  success  of  the  Center  that  the  present  Music 
Director,  Seiji  Ozawa,  studied  there  during  the  Munch  era.  From  1963 
until  1969  Erich  Leinsdorf  was  Director  of  the  Center,  and  it  was  during 
his  tenure  that  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  another  conductor  who  would 
become  closely  associated  with  the  Orchestra,  was  a  student  at  the 
Center.  Today  the  primary  responsibility  for  the  Center's  direction  is  in 
the  hands  of  Gunther  Schuller,  composer,  writer,  conductor,  educator 
and  President  of  the  New  England  Conservatory. 

Each  summer  young  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world  come  to  Tangle- 
wood for  the  annual  eight-week  session  of  the  Center.  They  study  under 
the  supervision  of  musicians  of  great  experience  in  orchestral  and 
chamber  music  performance,  in  conducting  and  composition.  Joseph 
Silverstein,  Concertmaster  and  Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony, is  Chairman  of  the  Faculty,  which  includes  principal  players  and 
members  of  the  Orchestra,  faculty  members  of  the  Boston  University 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  as  well  as  leading  soloists,  conductors  and  com- 
posers. The  emphasis  is  on  group  performance,  carried  out  under  pro- 
fessional conditions.  In  addition  to  the  Center's  Fellowship  Program  for 
instrumentalists,  conductors,  singers  and  composers,  Boston  University 
offers  programs  for  talented  high  school  instrumentalists  and  singers,  a 
piano  seminar,  applied  music  classes,  and  programs  in  such  related  arts 
as  dance  and  theater.  These  programs  offer  college-level  credit  through 
the  University's  School  of  Fine  Arts. 


August  7  at  8.30  pm 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERT 

including  the  world  premiere 

of  a  chamber  work  by  David  Winkler* 


August  8  at  8.30  pm 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ORCHESTRA 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     conductor 
including  the  world  premiere 
of  a  work  by  Fred  Lerdahl* 


♦commissioned  by  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  Tanglewood  in  co-operation 
with  the  Fromm  Foundation  at  Harvard 


DAYS   IN  THE  ARTS 


is  a  program  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  designed  to  introduce  Boston 
Public  School  children  to  the  arts  by 
using  the  cultural  resources  of  Tangle- 
wood  and  Berkshire  County.  Thirty  fifth- 
and  sixth-graders  come  each  week  to 
spend  four  days  meeting  with  profes- 
sionals and  students  and  attending  vari- 
ous performances  on  the  Tanglewood 
grounds.  The  children  also  enjoy  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  Berkshires  through 
swimming,  hiking,  and  visiting  the  Pleas- 
ant Valley  Sanctuary,  but  the  emphasis  is 
on  the  arts. 

The  program  is  made  possible  this  sum- 
mer by  Title  I  funds  from  the  City  of 
Boston  and  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
artists  and  artists-in-training  who  volun- 
teer their  time  and  talent.  Members  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  stu- 
dents of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
demonstrate  their  instruments,  student 
dancers  from  Jacob's  Pillow  give  a  spe- 
cial introductory  workshop,  participants 
in  the  Lenox  Arts  Center  lend  their  ex- 
perience and  expertise,  and  five  full-time 
counselors  integrate  their  talents  in  art, 
music,  drama,  and  photography. 

Days  in  the  Arts  is  an  attempt  to  give  the 
participating  children  a  pleasant  initiation 
into  the  world  of  music,  dance,  drama 
and  art.  It  is  through  the  arts  that  a  child 
can  build  a  bridge  from  his  imagination 
to  reality.  If  he  learns  to  cross  that  bridge 
with  ease,  perhaps  the  beauty  he  creates 
in  the  imaginary  world  will  remain  in  the 
real  world  he  helps  to  create  when  he  is 
an   adult. 


Among  the  resources  available  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  are 
numerous  studios  for  practice  and  chamber  music,  and  an  extensive 
library  of  music  literature  and  scores.  Rehearsals  and  concerts  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra  and  other  performing  groups  take 
place  mostly  in  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  while  lectures,  seminars,  con- 
ducting classes,  vocal  and  choral  rehearsals,  composers'  forums  and 
concerts  of  chamber  music  take  place  in  the  Chamber  Music  Hall,  in 
the  West  Barn,  on  the  Rehearsal  Stage,  in  the  Hawthorne  Cottage,  and 
in  small  studios  situated  both  on  the  Tanglewood  grounds  and  in  build- 
ings in  Lenox  leased  by  the  Orchestra  for  the  summer.  The  Baldwin 
Piano  and  Organ  Company  generously  provides,  without  charge,  nearly 
100  keyboard  instruments  for  individual  practice  each  year,  while  other 
instruments  —  percussion,  for  example  —  are  provided  by  the  Orchestra. 

The  Boston  Symphony  is  assisted  in  supporting  the  Center  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  a  federal  agency,  as  well  as  by  indi- 
vidual and  corporate  sponsors  and  by  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at 
Harvard,  whose  generosity  and  co-operation  make  possible  each  year 
the  Center's  nationally  known  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music,  which 
this  season  takes  place  August  4  through  8.  As  a  performance-oriented 
institution,  the  Center  encourages  the  public  to  attend  the  Contempo- 
rary Festival  and  other  events  taking  place  throughout  the  summer. 
Details  may  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  Friends  of  Music  at 
Tanglewood,  located  near  the  Main  Gate. 

Scholarships  are  awarded  to  the  majority  of  the  students,  who  are 
chosen  by  audition  on  a  competitive  basis.  The  cost  of  the  Scholarship 
program  is  large  and  adds  each  year  substantially  to  the  deficit  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Details  of  how  you  may  help  are  printed 
elsewhere  in  the  program.  We  invite  you  to  hear  and  see  for  yourself 
the  remarkable  caliber  of  these  young  musicians. 


TANGLEWOOD    LENOX    MASSACHUSETTS 


Lake  Mahkeenac 


The  Berkshire  Festival  Program  is  published  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Inc.,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115,  and  Tanglewood,  Lenox, 
Massachusetts  01240. 

The  advertising  representatives  are  MediaRep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler  Office 
Building,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233.  Inquiries  for 
advertising  space  should  be  addressed  to  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  of  MediaRep 
Center. 


CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

THE  SHAWMUT  ASSOCIATION  BANKS 

STATE  STREET  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 


LEISURE  LEE 


A  FOUR-SEASON  VACATION  COMMUNITY 

PRIVATE  SKI  SLOPE  ...  31/2  MILE 
NATURAL  LAKE  ...  SANDY  BEACH  ... 
BOAT  DOCKS  ...  WOODED  HOMESITES  ... 
PRIVATE  ROADS  ...  MOUNTAIN  CLEAN 

AIR 


on  Route  20 


Lee,  Mass. 


413-243-1972 


a  place  to  think 


An  established,  planned  community 
designed  to  preserve  the  ecostruc- 
ture  of  the  original  forest-dirt  roads, 
hiking  paths,  lakes  and  ponds,  clean 
air,  4  to  6  acres  all  by  yourself,  neigh- 
boring on  a  15,000  acre  forest. 

Strong  protective  covenants.  Restricted  to    „> 
180  lots. 


By     appointment     only.     Tel.   413-623-8933 
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RECENT  RECORD  RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

conducted  by  SEIJI   OZAWA 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique 


DG/2530  358 


) 


] 


THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  firebird 


conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT  (October  release) 
Symphony  no.  41  in  C     K.  551     'Jupiter' 
Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished' 


RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony 'Mathis  der  Maler'  } 

Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass  ) 


DG/2530  246 


conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 


DG/2530  252 


conducted   by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Mendelssohn's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Beethoven's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 


RCA   LSC  3304 


RCA  LSC  3317 


V 


conducted  by  ERICH   LEINSDORF 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 

album  includes  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  concerto  no.  1 

with  Artur  Rubinstein 


RCA  LSC  3305 


conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  symphony  of  Dvorak       RCA  LSC  3315 

THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 


AND 


MBUQ 


Variations  on  a  Theme 
by  Palaset. 


Open  with  simple  plastic  cubes, 

131/2"  square,  in  white  or  brown. 

Then  introduce  variations, 

with  doors,  drawers  (deep  or  shallow), 

shelves,  dividers,  and  bases. 

Compose  just  the  right  arrangement 

for  what  you  want  to  store  or  display. 

As  a  finale,  admire  the  static-free 

cleanability  of  the  Palaset  system's 

painted  matte  finish. 

Audition  it  at  either  of  our  stores. 


THE  UPPER  STORY 
1045  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge.      547-3994 
Free  parking  in  rear 


THE 
LOWMl 
STOlfY 


THE  LOWER  STORY 
171  Huron  Ave. 
Cambridge.      547-5938 


The  sculptures  displayed  at  Tanglewood  this  summer  are  by  two 
artists  closely  associated  with  the  Berkshires. 


Will  Horwitt  grew  up  in  Lenox  where  he  started  working 
in  sculpture,  continuing  his  studies  at  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago.  The  recipient  of  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  in 
1965,  he  is  represented  in  the  collections  of  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Mu- 
seum, the  Yale  University  Art  Gallery  and  the  Smith 
College  Museum  of  Art,  among  others.  His  works  have 
been  widely  shown  in  this  country,  most  recently  at  the 


Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  in  New  York.  This 
spring  he  had  a  one-man  show  at  the  Lee  Ault  Gallery, 
his  New  York  representative. 

Richard  Stankiewicz,  who  has  lived  and  worked  in  Hunt- 
ington, Massachusetts  since  1962,  teaches  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  in  Albany,  and  has  recently  been 
creating  many  of  his  works  in  a  Pittsfield  foundry.  His 
activities  as  a  sculptor-teacher  have  taken  him  to  Tampa, 
Florida  and  Sydney,  Australia.  He  is  represented  in  the 
principal  museums  of  the  United  States  —  among  them 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  the  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  the  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum  and 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  —  as  well  as  the  Moderna 
Museet  in  Stockholm  and  the  Tel  Aviv  Museum.  The 
Zabriskie  Gallery,  New  York  City,  is  his  representative. 


Will  Horwitt:  'SKY  1963' 

Private  Collection,  photograph  by  Charles  Uht 


Richard  Stankiewicz:  '1973-10' 
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We  don't  have  to  tell  you 
how  good  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is. 
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And  we  don't  have  to  tell  you 
why  they  chose  to  record  on  Deutsche  Grammophon. 
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Incomparable  recordings  of  incomparable  performances. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA  Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 


NINETY-FOURTH  SEASON  1974-1975 


TANGLEWOOD  1974 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

TALCOTT  M.   BANKS 
President 


PHILIP  K.  ALLEN 
Vice-President 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 
Vice-President 


JOHN  L.  THORNDIKE 
Treasurer 


VERNON  R.  ALDEN 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

MRS  JOHN  M.  BRADLEY 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 


MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 

E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 

EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 

EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 


JOHN  T.  NOONAN 

MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 

IRVING  W.  RABB 

PAUL  C   REARDON 

MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 

JOHN   HOYT  STOOKEY 


HENRY  B.  CABOT 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 


TRUSTEES   EMERITUS 


PALFREY  PERKINS 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
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JOHN  H.  CURTIS 
Public  Relations  Director 
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DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 
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Educational  Affairs 


RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
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Operations  Manager, 
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Tanglewood 
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Membership  in  the  Friends  of  Music 

at  Tanglewood  provides  you  with  many  exciting 

opportunities  and  priviliges  oil  year  long. 

It's  the  secret  buy  of  the  Berkshires! 


FREE 

BERKSHIRE 

MUSIC  CENTER 

CONCERTS 

FOR  ALL 

MEMBERS 

Over  40  concerts  each  summer  by  the 
members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  summer 
academy  for  the  advanced  study  of  music. 
These  outstanding  mid-week  concerts  in- 
clude chamber  music  recitals,  full  orches- 
tra concerts,  vocal  and  choral  programs, 
and  the  annual  Festival  of  Contemporary 
Music,  Tanglewood's  "festival  within  a 
festival."  Individual  memberships  in  the 
Friends  are  available  for  $15.00;  Family 
memberships  are  available  for  $25.00. 

ADVANCE 

PROGRAM 

INFORMATION 

AND  TICKET 

ORDERING 

FORMS 

In  the  early  spring,  all  Friends  will  be  sent 
advance  Berkshire  Festival  programs  and 
ticket  ordering  forms,  as  well  as  receive 
the  "Symphony/Tanglewood  Newsletter." 

TANGLEWOOD 

TALKS 

AND  WALKS 

A  fascinating  series  which  grows  more 
popular  each  year,  these  informal  talks  on 
Thursdays  at  12:30  in  the  Tanglewood  Tent 
present  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  or  visiting  guest  artist,  followed 
by  a  special  guided  tour  of  the  Tanglewood 
grounds.  Those  attending  bring  a  picnic 
lunch  —  refreshments  provided!  Please 
call  the  Friends  Office  for  reservations. 

TENT 
MEMBERSHIP 

The  Tanglewood  Tent,  available  to  con- 
tributors of  $50  and  over,  provides  a  hospi- 
table gathering  place  behind  the  Music 
Shed  where  food  and  drink  may  be  pur- 
chased on  concert  days.  Hot  buffet  dinners 
are  served  on  Saturday  evenings  begin- 
ning at  6:30  p.m.   Reservations  must  be 
made  through  the  Friends  Office  no  later 
than  10:00  a.m.  on  the  Friday  morning  pre- 
ceding each  Saturday  evening  buffet. 

SPECIAL 

PARKING 

FOR  FRIENDS 

Two  convenient  reserved  parking  areas  are 
available  to  all  donors  of  $100  or  more  for 
all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts: 
either  the  Box  Parking  Lot  (Hawthorne 
Street  entrance),  or  the  Tent  Parking  Lot 
(West  Street  entrance). 

BERKSHIRE 

MUSIC 

CENTER 

CLASSES 

Contributors  of  $250  and  over  may  audit 
selected  classes  in  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center's  Listening  and  Analysis  Seminar. 
Those  wishing  to  attend  should  check  with 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Office  in  the 
Main  House  at  Tanglewood  for  a  class 
schedule. 

NAMED 
FELLOWSHIPS 

Fellowships  are  awarded  each  summer  to 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center's  most  promis- 
ing members.   $1,000  Fellowships  and  $500 
Associate  Fellowships  are  awarded  in  the 
name  of  the  donor  or  whomever  the  donor 
elects,  and  will  help  to  underwrite  the 
cost  of  one  Berkshire  Music  Center  mem- 
ber's 8-week  study  program. 

FRIENDS  OF  MUSIC  AT  TANGLEWOOD 
LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS  01240 
413/637-1600 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Music  Adviser 

COLIN  DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 
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JOHN  T.  G.  NICHOLS 

DAVID  R.  POKROSS 

MRS  PRISCILLA  POTTER 

MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.   RAYMOND 

MRS  PETER  VAN  S.  RICE 

MRS  GEORGE  R.   ROWLAND 

MRS  A.   LLOYD  RUSSELL 

DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 

SAMUEL  L.  SLOSBERG 

RICHARD  A.  SMITH 

MRS  RICHARD  H.  THOMPSON 

STOKLEY  P.  TOWLES 

D.  THOMAS  TRIGG 

ROBERT  G.  WIESE 

VINCENT  C.ZIEGLER 
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Spend  an  evening -or  a  week-with  us! 


& 


A  lot  of  places  serve  steak.  But 
there's  only  one  steak  house  like 
the  Branding  Iron.  Maybe  it's  the 
charcoal  broiling,  or  the  salad  bar 
or  the  draft  beer.  Maybe  it's  the 
decor— as  elegantly  casual  as  any 
steak  house  and  "saloon"  east  of 
San  Francisco . .  .with  flickering  gas- 
lights, polished  walnut  and  shining 
brass. 

Good  food,  good  company  in  a  nos- 
talgic atmosphere— The  Branding 
Iron,  the  most  civilized  steak  house 
in  the  Berkshires. 
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PLAZA  LEVEL,  BERKSHIRE  COMMON,  PITTSFIELD 


The  Colonial  Hilton  Inn— a  magnificent  modern 
14-story  inn  right  in  the  heart  of  the  Berkshires 
...a  complete  resort  complex  with  luxurious 
air-conditioned  rooms  and  suites,  dining  in 
three  restaurants,  glass-domed  pool,  saunas, 
cinema,  indoor  parking  and  two-level  shopping 
plaza— all  under  one  roof.* 


George  Page's  Colonial 
Restaurant— hearty 

New  England  fare  in  a 
tradition  of  elegance. 


Lautrec  Lounge- 
cocktails  and  ooh-la- 
in  a  very  intimate 
atmosphere. 


la 


Cafe  Shop— breakfast, 
lunch  and  cocktails 
by  poolside. 

Top  of  the  Common 

. . .  skytop  cocktail  lounge 
with  dancing  and  live 
entertainment;  luncheon 
buffet  on  weekdays. 


UDolonial 
Hilton  Inn 

Welcome  is  just  the  beginning. 
Berkshire  Common,  Pittsfield  (413)  499-2000 


♦Inquire  about  our  seasonal  package  plans. 
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How  to  get 

a  lot  for 
your  money, 


i 


»  If  you  are  like  most  discerning  people,  you  want 
w 
IF  a  lot  for  your  money  and  that's  what  we  offer  you. 

A  beautifully  wooded  lot  with  private  lake  club 

house,  skiing,  tennis,  hiking,  fishing,  swimming,  boating 

and  nearby  golf,  summer  theatre,  great  restaurants  and 

the  famous  Tanglewood  Music  Festival.   At  Otis  Wood  Lands,  located  in  the  beautiful  Berkshires, 

you  get  much  more  than  a  lot.   You  get  a  full  acre  vT" V  I 

home  site  in  a  delightful  year-round  vacation  community.      ^ 

Land  you  buy  today  can  be  an  excellent  long  term  investment         ^bosk*- 

and  a  good  hedge  against  inflation  because  in  the  late  70's  and  s 

early  80's  land  of  this  kind  will  be  in  short  supply.  w,nsle<j 

Come  see  for  yourself.  Be  our  guest  and  enjoy  boating,  tennis, 

swimming  and  a  hearty  barbecue.    If  you  act  now  we  will. give  you  \ 

■  ■ — 

one  $25.00  U.S.  Savings  Bond  after  you  and  I 


your  spouse  have  toured  the  property.   We 
are  making  this  offer  because  we  want  you  to 
see  Otis  Wood  Lands.   Even  if  you  don't  buy  a 
home  site,  we  are  sure  you  will  tell  your  friends 
about  the  wonderful  community  we  are  develop- 
ing.  Call  or  write  today  and  we  will  make  reser- 


Please  send  more  information  about 
Otis  Wood  Lands.     We  plan  to  visit 
Otis  Wood  Lands.    Date Time 

Name  

Telephone 

Address 

C/fy 

State Zip 

Please  make  reservations  for_Adults Children 


vations  for  your  visit. 


Obtain  the  HUD  Property  Report 
from  developer  and  read  it  before 
signing  anything.   HUD  neither 
approves  the  merits  of  the  offering 
nor  the  value,  if  any,  of  the  property. 
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Otis  Wood  Lands,'  Ltd., 
Otis,  Massachusetts,  01253 

>  Telephone  1  -  413  -  269-4531 

>  "Call  Collect" 

A  private 
vacation 
community 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Music  Director 


*>* 


COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     Assistant  Conductor 


t  "V 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
lerome  Rosen 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 


second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Marylou  Speaker 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Victor  Yampolsky 


violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
lerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
loseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Michael  Zaretsky 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 
Martha  Babcock 


basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 


flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 


piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

£6  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 


contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Kavaloski 

Helen  Sagoft  Slosberg  chair 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 


percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 


stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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personnel  manager  William  Moyer 


PRETEND  FOR  A  MINUTE 

Pretend  your  car  is  a  stagecoach  .  .  . 

let's  say  circa  '74.  Never  mind  the  century. 

Now  .  .  .  wend  your  way  to  South  Egremont 

and  enjoy  a  leisurely  stayover 

that  could  very  well  be  marvelously  and  broadly  rewarding. 

IN  AN  18th  CENTURY  STAGE  STOP... 

under  one  Early  American  root. 

—  New  England's  very  finest  sports  gear  &  apparel  shop 

— Farm-fresh  vegetables  &  fruits  .  .  .  from  the  tractor  to  our  market 

— A  display  of  local  crafts  (and  this  area  is  a  hotbed  of  talent) 

— An  exhibit  of  local  artists  from  this  same  hotbed 

— A  country  store  appointed  &  stocked  the  way  they  USED  to  be 

—A  gift  shop  that  is  trinket-less 

-And  a  warmth  &  leisureliness  you'd  expect  at  a  stage  stop  .  .  . 

a  snow-bound  stage  stop. 

If  you've  got  the  time  .  .  .  you're  most  cordially  invited. 


Even  open  Sundays  1-5  pm 


Kenver  Ltd.  '^^^^^^-^c^-civ 

SOUTH    EGREMONT,   MASSACHUSETTS  01258 
413-528-2330 
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Serge  Koussevitzky  (center)  with  Pierre  Monteux  (left)  and  Charles  Munch 
in  a  1950  photograph.  Monteux,  Music  Director  from  1919  to  1924,  was 
succeeded  by  Koussevitzky,  1924  to  1949,  who  was  followed  in  turn  by 
Munch,  1949  to  1962. 

SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY 
July  261874  —  June41951 

Serge  Koussevitzky,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
from  1924  to  1949,  was  nearly  seventy-seven  years  old  when  he  died  in 
1951,  but  despite  his  years  he  was  involved  with  the  future  in  a  way 
known  to  few  people  of  any  age.  One  of  his  most  remarkable  charac- 
teristics was  his  passion  for  building,  a  passion  which  burned  as  brightly 
after  his  retirement  as  it  had  during  the  preceding  seventy-five  years  of 
his  life.  When  he  came  to  Boston  it  was  with  the  expectation  that  he 
would  stay  only  two  or  three  years  in  America.  But  he  remained  with  the 
Orchestra  twenty-five  years  and  by  the  time  he  left  he  had  molded  an 
instrument  that  was  recognized  everywhere  as  one  of  the  world's  great 
orchestras.  In  the  process  he  became  a  musical  legend,  a  brilliant  figure 
in  America's  musical  history.  Yet,  glamorous  and  noteworthy  as  his  con- 
ducting career  was,  it  was  only  one  facet  of  a  truly  remarkable  life. 

Born  100  years  ago  in  a  small  backward  Russian  village,  Koussevitzky 
rose  from  his  obscure  beginnings  to  become  the  embodiment  of  the 
forward-looking  artistic  spirit.  Starting  out  as  a  double-bass  player,  he 
achieved  world-wide  fame  as  a  virtuoso  on  that  instrument  before  he 
turned  to  conducting.  By  1910  he  had  his  own  orchestra  and  with  it  he 
gave  concerts  not  only  in  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow  but  also  in  the 
provinces  and  —  by  means  of  chartered  steamboat —  at  towns  along  the 
length  of  the  Volga  River,  thus  fulfilling  an  ambition  to  bring  symphonic 
music  to  the  people.  Active  too  as  a  publisher,  he  operated  his  Editions 
Russe  on  the  unheard-of  principle  that  all  profits  from  the  sale  of  scores 
should  accrue  directly  to  the  composers.  And  later,  as  head  of  the  Kous- 
sevitzky Music  Foundation,  he  commissioned  and  championed  new 
works  by  dozens  of  his  contemporaries.  He  was  a  man  who  never  tired 
of  searching  out  new  ways  of  encountering  the  artistic  experience. 

One  of  his  greatest  visions  was  that  of  Tanglewood  and  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  which  he  thought  of  as  a  single  entity,  a  'creative  musical 
center,'  he  wrote,  'where  the  greatest  living  composers  will  teach  the  art 
of  composition;  the  greatest  virtuosi,  the  art  of  perfect  performance;  the 
greatest  conductors,  the  mystery  of  conducting  orchestras  and  choruses. 
The  most  eminent  thinkers  and  scholars  will  lecture  there.  A  free  coop- 
eration of  such  an  elite  will  certainly  result  in  a  creation  of  new  and 
great  values  of  art;  in  the  radiation  of  the  beams  of  culture  over  a 
nation  and  over  the  whole  world;  and,  finally,  in  the  education  and 
training  of  a  new  generation  of  American  artists.' 

Tanglewood  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  projects  with  which  he 
was  intensely  involved  until  the  time  of  his  death,  have  become  fitting 
shrines  to  the  memory  of  Koussevitzky.  The  foundations  he  laid  here 
were  ones  upon  which  others  could,  and  did,  build.  Today  these  institu- 
tions remain  imbued  with  his  intense  vitality  and  humanistic  spirit,  mak- 
ing his  name  one  that  is  especially  deserving  of  honor  during  the  cen- 
tennial year  of  his  birth. 
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San  Martin  Premium  California  Wines  .  .  . 

A  vinous  symphony  of  tastes 

and  incomparably  delicious 


Joseph 
Silverstein 

Joseph  Silverstein, 
assistant  conductor  and 
concert  master,  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 


Distributed  by: 

Seaside  Distributing  Co. 

Hyannis 
Williams  Distributing  Corp. 

Springfield 


Ben 
Medoff 

Ben  Medoff,  president 

Benjamin  Medoff  and 

Associates,  Inc.,  the 

international  wine 

importers. 

Call  Ben:  527-2880, 

527-2881,  527-5919. 


Ralph 
Gomberg 

Ralph  Gomberg, 
principal  Oboe,  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 


Phoenix  Spring  Beverages  Co. 

Brockton 

Phoenix  Spring  Beverages  Co. 

Shirley 


Martignetti  Grocery  Co. 

Cambridge 
S.  Hooper-Richardson  &  Co 
Boston 


San  Martin 

California 

North  Coast 

District  Wines 

Since  1892 


Photo  taken  by  Paula  Gilman  in  the  Ancient  Instrument  Room  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass., 

Spring  1974. 


GOURMET  RESTAURANT  OF  THE  BERKSHIRES 

RELAXED  DINING 

Congeniel,  Contemporary  and 
Continental  are  the  successful 
ingredients  of  this  attractive 
wayside  restaurant. 

Unexcelled  Continental  Cuisine 
highlights  LeCoq  au  Vin  Rouge, 
Escaloppine  of  Veal  Marsala, 
Steaks,  Prime  Ribs  au  Jus,  and 
Duckling  L'Orangeand  Cherry. 

Enjoy  cocktails  and  dining  in  a 
leisure  manner  and  a  gourmet  style. 


•  VISIT  BOURBON  BARREL  COCKTAIL  LOUNGE 
before  and  after  concerts 

•  ENTERTAINMENT  AND  DANCING  NIGHTLY 
except  Sundays 

•  HOURS:  Open  Every  Day 

•  BRUNCH:  Open  from  9:30  a.m. 

•  LUNCH  AND  DINNER 

PITTSFIELD-  LENOX  ROAD  (ROUTES  7  &  20)  LENOX 

TEL:  413-637-1341 


EXCELLENT    CUISINE 
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TANGLEWOOD  1974 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Friday  July  19 1974  at  7  o'clock 


WEEKEND  PRELUDE 


RAYMOND   LEWENTHAL     piano 


LISZT 


Deuxieme  Annee  de  pelerinage  Italie 


Sposalizio 

II  penseroso 

Canzonetta  del  Salvator  Rosa 

Sonetto  del  Petrarca  47 

Sonetto  del  Petrarca  104 

Sonetto  del  Petrarca  123 

Fantaisie  quasi  sonate:  'D'apres  une  lecture  de  Dante' 


Raymond  Lewenthal  plays  the  Steinway  piano 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &   RCA  RECORDS 
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Where 

music,  dance, 
theatre  and  art 
are  your 
neighbors . . . 

olony^at 

Lenox 

Condominium  Duplexes 
in  the  Berkshires 


Escape  regularly  to  your  4-season 
condominium  home  in  the  heart  of 
the  Berkshire's  cultural  circle . . . 
near  Tanglewood,  Jacobs  Pillow, 
Berkshire  Playhouse  and  the 
area's  fine  galleries  and  museums. 
The  Colony's  facilities  include 
on-premises  golf,  swimming, 
tennis,  cross-country  skiing; 
clubhouse  with  gym,  whirlpool, 
saunas,  lounge.  FREE  BROCHURE 
describes  our  spacious  2  bedroom, 
2  bath  homes  with  den  and 
balcony . . .  carpeted,  air 
conditioned,  applianced.  From 
$34,900  with  attractive  financing 
terms.  Occupancy  this  summer. 
Write  or  phone  The  Colony 
at  Lenox. 


Rte.  7-20  at 
New  Lenox  Rd. 
Lenox,  Mm.  02140 
(413)637-2765 


1771  was  a  eood 
year  for  our  Lobster  Pie. 
This  year  it's  even  better. 

When  you  visit  us  at  the  Publick  House,  we'll  welcome  you 
into  a  true  18th  century  tavern  and  pub. 

Because  we  haven't  changed  since  the  days  when  hungry 
Colonial  travelers  would  stop  by  for  one  of  our  generous 
meals. 

But  to  tell  the  truth,  our  good  Yankee  cooking  is  even  better 
today. 

Roasted  whole  Cornish  game  hen.  Steak  in  a  skillet,  with 
crushed  peppercorns  or  red  wine  sauce.  And  our  special  indi- 
vidually   baked   lobster   pie. 

And  if  you  see  someone  at  a  nearby  table  enjoying  our  hot 
deep-dish  apple  pie  with  real  Vermont  cheddar,  pay  heed: 
you're  going  to  need  some  room  for  dessert. 

/'//  — The  Innkeeper 


Publick  House 

On  the  Common  -  Sturbridge,  Mass.  (6//)  347-3313.  Near  Old  Sturbridge  Village 


Dance  at 

The*  PillrnAf 


July  2-6 

July  23-27 

Violette  Verdy  &  Partner  (July  2  3  4) 

Eliot  Feld  Ballet 

Helgi  Tomasson&  GaiMV&trklatid  ;$$uiy  5.6) 

Mimi  Garrard  Dance  Theater 

(Courtesy:  New  York  C*tySalfet) 

Ritha  Devi 

s,  July  30- August  3 

Bottom  of  tKeBiJcket  Btrt... 

Judith  Jamison 

(Courtesy    Alvin  Ailey  City  Center 

Dance 

July  9-13 

Tn&t«f). 

Dennis  Wayne's  American  BaHet  Co; 

Miguel  Godreau,  John  Parks 

Dennis  Wayne,  Franceses  Corfcle,  James 

Nala  Najan 

Dunne,  Donna  Cowan     W^M^M^WMmMk: 

(Courtesy    City  Center  Jeffrey  Ballet) 

^August  6-10 

Members  of  Dan  Wagoner**  Dance  Co. 

Pearl  Lang  and  Dance  Co. 
Pilobolus  Dance  Theatre 

July  1  5,  1  6  (Jacob's  P<ljow  Benefit) 

:  jMembiifisof  Chuck  Davis  Dance  Co. 

Edward  Villella  &  Partner 

Carmen  de  Lavallade 

August  1 347 

Manuel  Alum  Dance  Co. 

'Maria  Alba  Spanish  Dance  Co. 

July  17-20 

August  20-24            ^'llllsx. 

Nikolais  Dance  Theatre 

Lotte  Goslar's  Pantomime  Cire** 
Members  of  Jose  Limon  Company 

Minutes  from  Tanglewood  on  the 

Massachusetts  Turnpike,  Lee  exit. 

Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival 

,  Lee,  Mass.   (413)243-0745 
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TANGLEWOOD  1974 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Friday  July  19 1974  at9  o'clock 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


EUGEN  JOCHUM     conductor 


BRAHMS 


'Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  B  flat     op.  83 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Allegro  appassionato 
Andante 
Allegretto  grazioso 

HANS  RICHTER-HAASER     piano 


intermission 


*Symphony  No.  2  in  D     op.  73 

Allegro  non  troppo 

Adagio  non  troppo 

Allegretto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino 

Allegro  con  spirito 


Hans  Richter-Haaser  plays  the  Steinway  piano 

The  program  notes  for  this  evening's  concert  begin  on  page  21 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  *RCA  RECORDS 
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THE 
OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 

STOCKBRIDGE 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


Stockbridge 

Historical  Exhibits 

with 

Original  Paintings  by 

NORMAN  ROCKWELL 

On  permanent  exhibit 

Autographed 

prints  and  books  available. 

Open  Year  Round  —  Daily  10-5  p.m. 
Except  Tuesdays 

Adults  $1.00  Children  25c 


CHESTERWOOD 

STOCKBRIDGE 


Summer  Home  and  Studio  of 
DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH 

Sculptor  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial 

Garden,  Nature  Trail, 
Paintings,  Barn  Sculpture  Gallery 

Adults  $1.50  •  Children  $.75 

Daily  10-5 

Candlelight  Tours 
Monday  &  Wednesday  •  5-10  pm 

a  property  of 
The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservations 


From  here 


to  hear 


With  Superex  Stereophones,  you've  got  the  best  seat  in 
Philharmonic  Hall. You're  in  the  control  room  at  every  record 
ing  session.  And  you  can  change  seats  simply  by  changing 
the  volume. 

Transport  yourself  to  the  center  of  the  brass  section,  or 
see  what  it  feels  like  to  sit  under  the  cymbals. 

The  Superex  PEP  79  will  carry  you  there.  According  to 
Stereo  Review,  ". . .  though  one  of  the  lowest-price  electro- 
static headsets  we  know  of,  sounds  about  as  good  as  the  best 
and  most  expensive  ones  we've  tested 
thus  far— and  that  is  no  small 
achievement."  Write  for  com- 
plete report. 

You'll  have  a  pair  of 
Superex  Stereophones  with  a 
10-22,000  Hz.  frequency  re- 
sponse, a  handsome  console 
that  works  off  any  amplifier, 
and  one  year  guarantee. 


PEP-79 
Sugg.  Retail  Price  $85.00 


Superex  Stereophones. 
Feel  what  you  hear. 


For  Free  Literature  Write: 
Superex  Electronics  Corp.,  Dept.  FB, 
151  Ludlow  St.,  Yonkers,  N.Y.  10705. 
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TANGLEWOOD  1974 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Saturday  July  20  1974  at  8.30  pm 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


EUGEN  JOCHUM     conductor 


SCHUBERT 


Symphony  No.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished' 

Allegro  moderato 
Andante  con  moto 


intermission 


*BRUCKNER 


Symphony  No.  4  in  E  flat     'Romantic' 

Ruhig  Bewegt  (Tranquillo,  con  moto) 

Andante 

Scherzo:  Bewegt  (Con  moto)  Trio  (Gemachlich) 

Finale:  Massig  Bewegt  (Moderato,  con  moto) 


The  program  notes  for  this  evening's  concert  begin  on  page  24 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN   PIANO 
tDEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &  *RCA  RECORDS 
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413-298-4767 


TANGLEWOOD 


NUT  MEGGERS! 


Dine  Well 
en  route  at 


TO  HARTFORD  43 


TORRINGTON  29  , 
WATERSURY  48 
NEW  HAVEN   72 
NEW  YORK  122* 


grouse 
(House 

an  un-city 

informal 

Country  Inn 

FOODoDRIIMK 
LODGING 

ROUTE  23,  OTIS 

(413)  269-4446 


SAVINGS 


Barrington  Savings.  Great. 

244  Main  Street,  Great  Barrington,  528-1190 
Main  Street,  Sheffield,  229-8516 

West  Stockbridge — opening  soon 
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Choose  From 
Over  25,000  Items. 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY 
ALL  YEAR 

9-5:30  P.M. 

Recapture  Yesteryear  s 
Yankee  Nostalgia  at 

Seth  &  Jed's  Country  Store 


tactcub 


<3e* 


A  complete  source  for. China,  Glass, 
Dinnerware,  Clocks,  Candles,  Lamps  & 
Lighting  Fixtures,  Baskets  &  Pottery, 
Woodenware,  Pewter,  Brass  &  Copper, 
Door  Stops,  Hitching  Posts,  Weather- 
vanes,  Braided  &  Hooked  Rugs.Woven 
Coverlets,  Place  Mats  &  Table  Linens, 
Gourmet  Cookware,  Colonial  Hard- 
ware, Franklin  Stoves,  Andirons  & 
Fireplace  Equipment, Pictures.  Wall 
Hangings,  Mechanical  Banks,  Excit- 
ing Imports,  Decorative  Accessories, 
Documentary  Fabrics  &  Wallpapers, 
Upholstered  &  Early  American  Furn- 
iture, Authorized  "Colonial  Williams- 
burg" and  "Museum  Collection"  Repro- 
ductions,  Authentic  Americana  and; 
distinctive  Country  Clothes. 


X 


Aunt  Abigail's  /Attic. 

EXCLUSIVE  COUNTRY  CLOTHES 


Preserves 

Gourmet  Foods  Papeteries 

Herbs  and  Spices 

Home  Baked  Goods 
Choice  Cheeses     Coffee    Tea    Honey 

Jams  and  Jellies  Water  Driven  Stone  Ground  Flour 

Apothecary  Jars    Fresh  Ground  Peanut  Butter 

Imported  Delicacies   Old-Fashioned    I>Te^xr     England's       .£i.merica.Z5.a.   lv£a.rlcetpla.ce 

Candy  GREAT    BARR1NO-TON,    MASS. 


In  the  Big  Bed  Barns  on  Stockbridge  Boad,  Boute  7 


1  Mile  North  of  Great  Barrington 


A-.  featured  weekly  in 
THE. 

NewaiKEK 

by 

j.  Till 

K/vto. 


Telephone:  413-528-1500 
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TANGLEWOOD  1974 


Sunday  July  21,  1974 


Mr  Bernstein's  physicians  have  persuaded  him  that  he  should  conduct 
only  the  Mahler  'Adagietto'  and  Tchaikovsky's  Fifth  Symphony  at  to- 
day's concert.  Aaron  Copland,  a  long  time  friend  and  associate  of  Mr 
Bernstein  and  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  will  conduct  Prokofiev's  Symphony 
No.  1,  the  'Classical',  and  Mr  Copland's  own  'Appalachian  Spring'. 


MAHLER 


'Adagietto'  from  Symphony  No.  5 
in  C  sharp  minor 


In  Memory  of  Serge  Koussevitzky  1874-1951 

(The  audience  is  requested  not  to  applaud) 


PROKOFIEV 


'Classical'  Symphony  op.  25 

Allegro 
Larghetto 
Gavotte 
Finale 


■-■■-•-.-'' 
i  \ 


COPLAND 


'Appalachian  Spring',  Ballet  for  Martha 


intermission 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Symphony  No.  5  in  E  minor  op.  64 

Andante  —  allegro  con  anima 

Andante  cantabile  con  alcuna  licenza 

Valse:  allegro  moderato 

Finale:  andante  maestoso  —  allegro  vivace 


■'-—••., 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN  PIANO       DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  RCA  RECORDS 
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TANGLEWOOD  1974 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Sundayjuly21  1974at2.30pm 


1     BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


LEONARD   BERNSTEIN      conductor 


In  Memory  of  Serge  Koussevitzky     1874-1951 


*MAHLER 


'Adagietto'  from  Symphony  No.  5  in  C  sharp  minor 
The  audience  is  requested  not  to  applaud 


+HINDEMITH 


Concert  Music  for  String  Orchestra  and  Brass 
Instruments     op.  50 

Massig  schnell,  mit  Kraft 

(Moderately  fast,  with  energy) 

Lebhaft-langsam-lebhaft 
(Lively-slow-lively) 


*RAVEL 


Piano  Concerto  in  G 

Allegramente 
Adagio  assai 
Presto 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN 


intermission 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Symphony  No.  5  in  E  minor     op.  64 

Andante  -  allegro  con  anima 
Andante  cantabile  con  alcuna  licenza 
Valse:  allegro  moderato 
Finale:  andante  maestoso  -  allegro  vivace 


Leonard  Bernstein  plays  the  Baldwin  piano 

The  program  notes  for  this  afternoon's  concert  begin  on  page  21 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 
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Get  closer  to  the  music. 


Being  part  of  the  crowd  at  an  outdoor 
live  concert  is  exciting.  But  unless  you  arrive 
early,  you  may  need  binoculars  to  actually 
see  the  musicians  perform.  And  even  the  best 
outdoor  sound  system  adds  considerable  dis- 
tortion to  the  music. 


Tech  Hifi  can  bring  you  closer  to  the  music. 


A  component  music  system  like  the  one 
featured  here  will  bring  the  excitement  of  live 
music  right  into  your  livingroom  .  .  .  without 
the  distortion. 


OhmB's,  Nikko  8080, 

Miracord  750  II,  Stanton  681  EE 


We're  not  suggesting  that  a  component 
music  system  can  ever  replace  live  music,  but  it  does  present  an  interesting 
alternative.  Especially  a  music  system  like  the  one  shown  here.  Sold  individ- 
ually, these  fine  components  would  cost  $1075.00.  This  month  you  can 
purchase  the  system  at  Tech  Hifi  for  $  879.  Admittedly,  still  a  lot  of  money. 
But,  if  you  are  a  connoisseur  of  good  music,  we  think  that  you'll  find  this  sys- 
tem well  worth  it. 

For  connoisseurs  with  less  substantial  budgets,  Tech  Hifi  has  complete 
music  systems  beginning  at  $149. 


Btech  hifi  I 
Quality  Components  at  the  Right  PrtceM^ 


Tech  Hifi  has  over  40  stores  throughout  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Michigan. 
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Program  notes  for  Friday  July  19 

JOHANNES   BRAHMS     1833-1897 
Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  B  flat     op.  83 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

'It  is  always  a  delight  to  me,'  wrote  Dr  Billroth  'when  Brahms,  after 
paying  me  a  visit,  during  which  we  have  talked  of  indifferent  things, 
takes  a  roll  of  manuscript  out  of  his  overcoat  pocket  and  says  casually: 
"Look  at  that  and  write  me  what  you  think  of  it."  ' 

An  incident  of  this  sort  happened  in  the  late  summer  of  1881,  at  Press- 
baum,  near  Vienna,  where  the  composer  had  chosen  summer  quarters, 
and  where  he  gave  his  friends  a  glimpse  of  his  latest  score,  completed 
that  season.  The  manuscript  which  Brahms  sent  Billroth  on  July  11,  with 
the  words  'a  few  little  pianoforte  pieces',  cautioning  him,  by  the  way,  to 
keep  them  to  himself  and  to  return  them  as  soon  as  possible,  was 
nothing  less  than  the  Second  Piano  Concerto  in  B  flat.  He  had  written 
to  Elisabet  von  Herzogenberg  four  days  earlier  —  'I  don't  mind  telling 
you  that  I  have  written  a  tiny,  tiny  pianoforte  concerto  with  a  tiny,  tiny 
wisp  of  a  scherzo.  It  is  in  B  flat,  and  I  have  reason  to  fear  that  I  have 


worked  this  udder,  which  has  yielded  good  milk  before,  too  often  and 
too  vigorously.'  'How  very  nice  of  you,  my  dear,  good  Friend,'  answers 
the  grateful  Elisabet,  'to  take  up  your  pen  again  immediately!  I  have  to 
thank  you  doubly  since  you  had  such  good  news  to  send  of  a  tiny,  tiny 
piano  Konzerterl  with  a  tiny,  tiny  Scherzerl,  and  in  B  flat  —  the  true  and 
tried  B  flat!' 

The  'tiny,  tiny  pianoforte  concerto',  which  Miss  Florence  May  modestly 
refers   to   as   of   'quite   unusual    dimensions',   still    has    no    rival    among 


BOSTON  POPS 
PENSION  FUND 
CONCERT 

Tuesday  August  13 

at  8.30  pm 

POPS-AT-TANGLEWOOD 

ARTHUR   FIEDLER 
conductor 

ILANA  VERED 
piano 

a  program  including 

RACHMANINOFF 
Rhapsody  on  a  Theme  of  Paganini, 
for  Piano  and  Orchestra 

GERSHWIN-ANDERSON 
Selection  from  'Girl  Crazy' 

JOPLIN 

The  Entertainer 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

1812,  Ouverture  Solennelle 

TICKETS  PRICED  AT 
$4.50,  $5.50,  $6,  $7, 
$8,  $8.50,  $9,  $10 

AVAILABLE   NOW  FROM 
FESTIVAL  BOX  OFFICE 
TANGLEWOOD 
LENOX  MASS  01240 
tel:  (413)  637-1600 
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40%  OFF 

LIST 

for 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

ANGEL  RECORDS 

at 


berkshire 
record 
outlet 
inc. 


"at  least  1/3  off 
all  records 
at  all  times" 


OPEN  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
FRIDAY  AND  SATURDAY 


ROUTE  7-20  PITTSFIELD 
ACROSS  FROM  YELLOW  ASTER 


concertos  in  largeness  of  design.  The  'tiny  wisp  of  a  scherzo'  was  nothing 
less  than  the  Allegro  appassionato  which,  inserted  between  the  first 
movement  and  the  Andante,  gave  the  work  the  four-movement  aspect 
of  a  symphony,  and  caused  Hanslick  to  call  it  a  'symphony  with  piano 
obbligato'.  Later  analysts  have  been  careful  to  add  that  while  Brahms  has 
gone  his  own  way  in  juxtaposing  the  piano  and  orchestral  parts,  he  has 
faithfully  maintained  structural  concerto  tradition  in  the  order  of  setting 
forth  his  themes. 

To  Brahms,  the  making  of  a  piano  concerto  was  a  serious  matter. 
Twenty-two  years  had  passed  since  his  First,  in  D  minor,  had  been 
introduced.  Another  one  would  have  been  eminently  serviceable  to 
him  on  his  many  concert  tours  as  pianist,  particularly  since  the  First, 
after  its  original  fiasco,  had  never  been  received  by  the  public  with 
open  arms,  even  in  the  more  devoted  'Brahms'  towns.  But  the  Brahms 
who  had  firmly  established  his  fame  with  the  First  and  Second  Sym- 
phonies approached  again  the  vexed  problem  of  a  piano  concerto  — 
entirely  without  haste. 

It  was  in  April  1878,  during  Brahms'  first  journey  in  Italy,  that,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  his  companion,  Dr  Billroth,  the  concerto  first  began 
to  take  shape  in  his  mind.  Brahms,  so  Billroth  tells  us,  completely 
succumbed  to  the  Italian  spring,  visited  Rome,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  was 
'charmed  with  everything'.  Returning  in  May  to  Portschach,  the  lovely 
spot  on  the  Carinthian  Worther  See  which  also  gave  birth  to  two  scores 
of  special  melodic  abundance  —  the  Symphony  in  D  Major  and  the 
Violin  Concerto,  Brahms  put  his  sketches  upon  paper.  Three  years  later, 
the  spring  once  more  called  Brahms  to  Italy.  He  returned  to  his  beloved 
haunts  and  sought  new  ones  in  Venice,  Florence,  Pisa,  Siena,  Orvieto, 
Rome,  and  again  Naples  and  Sicily.  He  returned  to  Vienna  on  May  7 
(his  forty-eighth  birthday),  and  on  May  22  sought  refuge  at  the  villa  of 
Mme  Heingartner  in  Pressbaum  near  by,  presumably  for  the  completion 
of  two  scores:  a  setting  of  Schiller's  'Nanie',  and  the  concerto.  It  was  on 
July  7  that  he  quietly  told  his  intimately  favored  Elisabet  that  he  had  a 
concerto  for  her  to  see. 


A  dramatic  cantata  by  Arnold  Schoenberg 


Tanglewood,  Sunday  August  25  at  2.30 
SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 

MARITA  NAPIER     soprano  GEORGE  LONDON     speaker  LILI  CHOOKASIAN     contralto 

JAMES  McCRACKEN     tenor  DAVID  ARNOLD     baritone  JERRY  JENNINGS     tenor 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS     John  Oliver     conductor 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 

At  the  final  concert  of  the  Tanglewood  season,  Seiji  Ozawa  will  conduct  a  rarely  heard 
work  that  is  regarded  by  many  as  one  of  the  most  imposing  monuments  of  the 
Romantic  Era.  Completed  in  1911,  Arnold  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder  is  a  setting  of  a 
medieval  romance  of  love,  death  and  transfiguration  by  the  nineteenth  century  Danish 
poet  Jens  Peter  Jacobsen.  Schoenberg  was  a  young  romantic  of  twenty-six  when  he 
began  composition  of  this  work.  Inspired  by  Wagner's  operas,  he  conceived  a  setting 
of  unparalleled  richness  and  scope,  one  whose  performing  forces  require  five  soloists, 
a  speaker,  three  male  choruses,  an  eight-part  mixed  chorus  and  an  expanded 
orchestra.  Approximately  500  singers  and  instrumentalists  will  take  part  in  this 
extraordinary  event.  Tickets  are  available  from  the  Festival  Ticket  Office,  Tanglewood, 
Lenox,  Massachusetts  01240.  Telephone:  (413)  637-1600 
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Looking  back  over  the  ninety-odd  years  which  have  passed  since  Brahms' 
Second  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time,  one  finds  good 
support  for  the  proposition  that  music  found  disturbingly  'modern' 
today  can  become  universally  popular  tomorrow.  This  symphony,  surely 
the  most  consistently  melodious,  the  most  thoroughly  engaging  of  the 
four,  was  once  rejected  by  its  hearers  as  a  disagreeable  concoction  of 
the  intellect,  by  all  means  to  be  avoided. 


7 

a  So 
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In  Leipzig,  when  the  Second  Symphony  was  introduced  in  1880,  even 
Dorffel,  the  most  pro-Brahms  of  the  critics  there,  put  it  down  as  'not 
distinguished  by  inventive  power'!  It  was  a  time  of  considerable  anti- 
Brahms  agitation  in  Central  Europe,  not  unconnected  with  the  Brahms- 
versus-Wagner  feud.  They  were  also  repercussions  in  America.  When 
in  the  first  season  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  (February  24  1882) 
Georg  Henschel  conducted  the  Second  Symphony,  the  critics  fell  upon 
it  to  a  man.  They  respected  Mr  Henschel's  authority  in  the  matter 
because  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Brahms.  For  Brahms  they  showed 
no  respect  at  all.  The  Transcript  called  it  "wearisome',  'turgid';  the 
Traveler,  'evil-sounding',  'artificial',  lacking  'a  sense  of  the  beautiful',  an 
'unmitigated  bore'.  The  Post  called  it  'as  cold-blooded  a  composition, 
so  to  speak,  as  was  ever  created'.  The  critic  of  the  Traveler  made  the 
only  remarks  one  can  promptly  agree  with:  'If  Brahms  really  had  anything 
to  say  in  it,  we  have  not  the  faintest  idea  what  it  is.'  This  appalling 
blindness  to  beauty  should  not  be  held  against  Boston  in  particular,  for 
although  a  good  part  of  the  audience  made  a  bewildered  departure  after 
the  second  movement,  the  courageous  believers  in  Mr  Henschel's  good 
intentions  remained  to  the  end,  and  from  these  there  was  soon  to 
develop  a  devout  and  determined  type  who  stoutly  defended  Brahms. 
New  York  was  no  more  enlightened,  to  judge  by  this  astonishing  sug- 
gestion in  the  Post  of  that  city  (in  November  1887):  'The  greater  part 
of  the  Symphony  was  antiquated  before  it  was  written.  Why  not  play 
instead  Rubinstein's  Dramatic  Symphony,  which  is  shamefully  neglected 
here  and  any  one  movement  of  which  contains  more  evidence  of  genius 
than  all  of  Brahms'  symphonies  put  together?' 


IN  AND  AROUND 
THE  BERKSHIRES 

The  Berkshires  is  extraordinarily  rich 
in  its  activities  and  events.  Of  these, 
Tanglewood  is  but  one.  A  complete 
listing  of  events  in  and  around  the 
Berkshires  appears  in  BERKSHIRE 
WEEK,  a  summer  magazine  of  THE 
BERKSHIRE  EAGLE  and  TORRING- 
TON  REGISTER.  Copies  are  available 
at  the  Main  Gate  and  the  Lions  Gate. 

BERKSHIRE  THEATRE  FESTIVAL 

Stockbridge 

LENOX  ARTS  CENTER 

Lenox 

WILLIAMSTOWN  THEATRE 

Williamstown 

JACOB'S  PILLOW  DANCE 
FESTIVAL 

Lee 

ASTON  MAGNA 
Great  Barrington 

BERKSHIRE  MUSEUM 

Pittsfield 

CLARK  ART  INSTITUTE 

Williamstown 

HANCOCK  SHAKER  VILLAGE 

Hancock 

CHESTERWOOD  STUDIO 
MUSEUM 

Glendale 

LENOX  LIBRARY 

Lenox 

STOCKBRIDGE  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 

Stockbridge 

NAUMKEAG 

Stockbridge 

MISSION  HOUSE 

Stockbridge 

OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 

Stockbridge 

BERKSHIRE  GARDEN  CENTER 

Stockbridge 

PLEASANT  VALLEY  WILDLIFE 
SANCTUARY 

Pittsfield 
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TANGLEWOOD 
POPULAR  ARTISTS  SERIES 


A  series  featuring  outstanding 
artists  of  contemporary  popular 
music 


Many  years  had  to  pass  before  people  would  exactly  reverse  their 
opinion  and  look  upon  Brahms'  Second  for  what  it  is  —  bright-hued 
throughout,  every  theme  singing  smoothly  and  easily,  every  develop- 
ment both  deftly  integrated  and  effortless,  a  masterpiece  of  delicate 
tonal  poetry  in  beautiful  articulation.  To  these  qualities  the  world  at 
large  long  remained  strangely  impervious,  and  another  legend  grew  up: 
Brahms'  music  was  'obscure',  'intellectual',  to  be  apprehended  only  by 
the  chosen  few. 

What  the  early  revilers  of  Brahms  failed  to  understand  was  that  the 
'obscurity'  they  so  often  attributed  to  him  really  lay  in  their  own  non- 
comprehending  selves.  Their  jaws  would  have  dropped  could  they 
have  known  that  these  'obscure'  symphonies  would  one  day  become 
(next  to  Beethoven's)  the  most  generally  beloved  —  the  most  enduringly 
popular  of  all. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf,  has 
recorded  the  Second  Symphony   for   RCA. 


July  8 

Seals  and  Crofts 
England  Dan  and 
John  Ford  Coley 


Program  notes  for  Saturday  July  20 


July  30 

James  Taylor 
Linda  Ronstadt 


August  12 

Arlo  Guthrie 
Pete  Seeger 


August  27 

Joni  Mitchell 

Tom  Scott  and  the  L.A.  Express 


All  concerts  begin  at  7.30  pm. 
Tickets  are  available  through 
Ticketron  and  from  the 
Tanglewood  Box  Office. 


FRANZ  SCHUBERT     1797-1828 

Symphony  No.  8  in  B  Minor     D.  759     'Unffnished' 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

The  world,  discovering  some  forty-three  years  post  facto  a  'master- 
piece', which,  for  all  its  qualities,  seems  but  half  a  symphony,  has 
indulged  in  much  conjecture.  Did  Schubert  break  off  after  the  second 
movement  on  account  of  sudden  failure  of  inspiration,  or  because  he 
was  careless  of  the  work  (which  he  certainly  seems  to  have  been)  and 
did  not  realize  the  degree  of  lyric  rapture  which  he  had  captured  in 
those  two  movements?  Or  perhaps  it  was  because  he  realized  after  a  list- 
less attempt  at  a  scherzo  that  what  he  had  written  was  no  typical  sym- 
phonic opening  movement  and  contrasting  slow  movement,  calling  for 
the  relief  of  a  lively  close,  but  rather  the  rounding  out  of  a  particular 
mood  into  its  full-moulded  expression  —  a  thing  of  beauty  and  com- 
pleteness in  itself.  The  Schubert  who  wrote  the  'Unfinished'  Symphony 
was  in  no  condition  of  obedience  to  precept.  He  found  his  own  law 
of  balance  by  the  inner  need  of  his  subject.  There  were  indeed  a  few 
bars  of  a  third  movement.  Professor  Tovey  found  the  theme  for  the 
projected  scherzo  'magnificent',  but  was  distrustful  of  what  the  finale 
might  have  been,  for  Schubert's  existing  finales,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  three,  he  considered  entirely  unworthy  of  such  a  premise.  There 
are  others  who  find  little  promise  in  the  fragment  of  a  scherzo  before 
the  manuscript  breaks  off  and  are  doubtful  whether  any  finale  could 
have  maintained  the  level  of  the  two  great  movements  linked  by  a 
distinctive  mood  and  a  moderate  tempo  into  a  twofold  unity  of  lyricism. 


ADVERTISING 
PROGRAMS 


IN  THE  ORCHESTRA'S 


For  information  about  advertising  space  and  rates  in  the 
programs  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  (the  Boston 
Pops,  Tanglewood,  and  Fall/Winter  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra programs)  please  call  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  at  Media-Rep 
Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler  Office  Building,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts 02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233. 
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ANTON   BRUCKNER     1824-1896 
Symphony  No.  4  in  E  flat     'Romantic' 
Program  note  by  Edward  O.  D.  Dowries 

The  title  'Romantic'  was  given  to  the  Fourth  Symphony  by  Bruckner 
himself  —  but  as  an  afterthought.  Indeed,  Bruckner's  entire  symphonic 
career  was  an  incredible  mass  of  afterthoughts,  of  deletions,  of  addi- 
tions, of  simplifications,  amplifications,  re-orchestrations,  revisions,  and 
new  versions,  some  reluctantly  permitted  on  the  pressing  advice  of 
well-meaning  conductors  and  friends,  some  undertaken  out  of  dis- 
couragement and  fear  lest  his  music  prove  too  difficult  to  perform  or  to 
understand,  and  some  spontaneously  as  the  result  of  later  and  finer 
inspiration. 


Such  long-drawn-out,  often  torturing  uncertainty  suggests  some  deep 
inner  insecurity  in  Bruckner,  which  may  have  been  aggravated  by  his 
humble,  provincial  background,  his  long  struggle  for  artistic  maturity, 
and  his  even  longer  battle  for  professional  status  and  public  recogni- 
tion. The  orphan  son  of  a  village  schoolmaster,  Bruckner  was  trained  for 
the  same  profession  and  at  first  studied  music  only  on  the  side.  Not 
until  his  thirtieth  year  did  he  decide  to  become  a  full-time  musician. 
Two  years  later  he  won  a  position  as  Cathedral  organist  in  the  small  city 
of  Linz.  He  was  forty-three  years  old  before  he  achieved  a  position  in 
Vienna  as  court  organist,  and  forty-four  when  his  first  symphony  was 
performed  (under  his  own  direction  in  Linz). 

The  overwhelming  artistic  experience  of  Bruckner's  life  was  Richard 
Wagner,  whose  music  he  began  to  study  in  his  late  thirties.  But  profound 
as  Wagner's  influence  was,  it  seems  to  have  been  exaggerated  in  the 
re-orchestrations  of  Bruckner's  scores  by  his  well-meaning  Wagnerian 
friends  and  conductors  who  anonymously  'edited'  many  of  his  sym- 
phonies (including  his  'Romantic')  for  their  first  publication.  It  is  these 
'edited'  first  printings  of  Bruckner's  symphonies  which  have  caused  the 
bitter  controversies  that  still  flare  up  today. 

The  crux  of  the  controversy  is:  which  versions  did  Bruckner  wish  to  be 
final,  definitive?  It  was  long  believed  that  the  first  editions  were  au- 
thentic. Then,  in  1932,  a  scholarly  edition  of  the  Bruckner  symphonies 
was  begun,  based  on  Bruckner's  own  final  manuscript  versions,  which 
were  found  to  differ  astoundingly  from  the  first  printed  editions.  There 
was  a  great  reaction  among  conductors  and  German  and  Austrian  audi- 
ences in  favor  of  the  scholarly  Originalfassungen  which  are  not 
Bruckner's  original  versions  but  his  final  manuscript  versions.  Neverthe- 
less there  have  not  been  wanting  musicologists  and  distinguished  con- 
ductors, who  have  felt  that  the  early  printed  editions,  most  of  which 
(excluding  the  unfinished  Ninth  Symphony)  were  published  during 
Bruckner's  lifetime  and  with  his  approval,  represent  Bruckner's  final 
wishes  and  are,  therefore,  more  authentic  than  his  own  manuscripts. 
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Le  concert  est  termine 

mais 

la  musique  continue 

chez-nous. 

Souper  est  servi 
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This  is  particularly  true  of  the  'Romantic'  Symphony.  The  version  which 
Mr  Jochum  uses  for  the  current  performance  is  based  on  the  Haas  edi- 
tion published  in  1936,  with  further  emendations  by  Dr  Leopold  Nowak. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  marshal  the  pros  and  cons  in  detail.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem in  which  a  conductor's  personal  taste  and  artistic  intuition  still  play 
a  large  role. 

Allegro  molto  moderate*  is  the  tempo  designation  of  the  first  move- 
ment. Over  a  soft  tremolo  of  the  strings,  the  solo  horn  calls  very  softly, 
as  if  it  were  a  magic  incantation,  the  opening  notes  of  the  main  theme. 
It  is  built  around  the  open  fifth.  Soon  the  horn  is  echoed  by  high  wood- 
winds. A  more  flowering  figure  for  violins  and  flutes  rises  and  then  falls 
in  the  rhythm  Bruckner  particularly  loved:  two  quarters  and  a  triplet. 

This  builds  to  a  brief  climax,  which  breaks  off  suddenly.  A  delicate  con- 
trapuntal passage  serves  as  second  theme  of  a  free  sonata-form  move- 
ment. A  soft  kettle-drum  roll  introduces  the  development  section,  which 
swells  to  a  big  climax  and  then  dies  away  almost  to  silence  for  the  return 
of  the  basic  thematic  material. 

Andante.  The  melancholy,  almost  tragic  slow  movement  opens  with  a 
suggestion  of  a  funeral  march  in  the  muted  strings  and  a  cello  melody 
built  about  the  open  fifth,  which  was  so  important  in  the  first  move- 
ment. At  the  climax  of  the  movement  the  melody  is  transformed  into  a 
chant  of  triumph. 

Scherzo.  The  distant  horn  calls  with  which  the  Scherzo  opens  were 
intended  to  suggest  a  hunting  scene  in  the  forest.  In  the  contrasting 
middle  section,  the  trio,  a  flute  and  clarinet  have  a  flowing  Landler-Uke 
theme  which  Bruckner  marked  in  his  manuscript:  'Dance  tune  during 
the  hunter's  meal.') 

Finale.  The  introduction  consists  basically  of  one  long  build-up  of  har- 
monic tension  over  a  dominant  pedal  and  a  crescendo  that  seems  finally 
to  explode  into  the  heroic  main  theme  of  the  movement.  There  are 
reminiscences  of  the  Scherzo  as  the  movement  develops  to  another 
powerful  climax.  The  coda  is  radiant  and  majestic. 


Program  notes  for  Sunday  July  21 

GUSTAV  MAHLER     1860-1911 
Symphony  No.  5  in  C  sharp  minor 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Custav  Mahler  composed  his  Fourth  Symphony  at  Maiernigg  on  the 
Worthersee  in  the  summer  of  1900.  During  the  two  summers  follow- 
ing, at  his  little  cottage  in  this  idyllic  spot  of  Carinthia  which  has 
inspired  great  music  at  other  times,  he  worked  upon  his  Fifth  Sym- 
phony and  likewise  set  five  songs  from  Riickert,  and  two  of  the 
' Kindertotenlieder' '.  The  Fifth  Symphony  was  completed  in  the  summer 
of  1902.  It  was  in  March  of  that  year  that  he  married  Alma  Maria 
Schindler. 

Bruno  Walter,  than  whom  no  one  had  a  more  intimate  comprehension 
of  Mahler  the  artist,  warns  us  quite  specifically  in  his  personal  and  re- 
vealing monograph  on  Gustav  Mahler  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  & 
Co.  Ltd,  London,  1937)  against  looking  for  any  program  in  the  Fifth 
Symphony  or  the  two  that  follow.  He  finds  each  of  these  more  than 
anything  else  'a  further  intensification  of  the  symphonic  idea'.  The  first 
four  symphonies  had  each  had  their  text  or  their  pictorial  images.  Taking 
up  the  Fifth,  Mahler  showed  a  marked  change  in  the  course  of  his 
musical  thinking.  'He  has  had  enough  now  of  struggling  with  weapons 
of  music  for  a  philosophy  of  life.  Feeling  strong  and  equal  to  life,  he 
is  now  aiming  to  write  music  as  a  musician. 
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'Thus  the  Fifth  Symphony  is  born,  a  work  of  strength  and  sound  self- 
reliance,  its  face  turned  squarely  towards  life,  and  its  basic  mood  one 
of  optimism.  A  mighty  funeral  march,  followed  by  a  violently  agitated 
first  movement,  a  scherzo  of  considerable  dimensions,  an  adagietto, 
and  a  rondo-fugue,  form  the  movements.  Nothing  in  any  of  my  con- 
versations with  Mahler  and  not  a  single  note  point  to  the  influence 
of  extramusical  thoughts  or  emotions  upon  the  composition  of  the 
Fifth.  It  is  music,  passionate,  wild,  pathetic,  buoyant,  solemn,  tender, 
full  of  all  the  sentiments  of  which  the  human  heart  is  capable,  but 
still  "only"  music,  and  no  metaphysical  questioning,  not  even  from 
very  far  off,  interferes  with  its  purely  musical  course.' 


PAUL  HINDEMITH     1895-1963 

Concert  Music  for  String  Orchestra  and  Brass  Instruments     op.  50 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

It  is  now  more  than  a  decade  since  Hindemith  died,  and  the  gradual 
winnowing  out  of  his  great  compositions  from  those  of  lesser  value  is 
taking  place.  Hindemith  himself  once  wrote:  'If  there  is  anything  still  in 
this  world  that  is  on  one  side  basically  aristocratic  and  individualistic  and 
on  the  other  as  brutal  as  the  fight  of  wild  animals,  it  is  artistic  creation, 
brutal  because  works  that  have  no  strength  are  eliminated  and  forgotten 
.  .  .  and  no  reasoning,  no  excuse  can  prolong  their  life  or  protect  them 
against  the  crude  power  of  the  stronger  work.'  It  now  appears  that  some 
five  or  six  of  his  major  compositions  are  being  frequently  played  by 
major  orchestras  all  over  the  world,  and  one  of  them  is  the  Concert 
Music  for  String  Orchestra  and  Brass  Instruments  op.  50.  This  composi- 
tion was  written  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  season  of  the  Boston 
Symphony.  Hindemith  had  heard  this  Orchestra  and  had  been  impressed 
by  the  brilliance  of  the  string  section.  Having  that  in  mind,  he  called 
for  'the  strongest  four-voiced  string  section  possible'.  Against  these  he 
pitted  a  brass  ensemble  comprising  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three 
trombones  and  tuba.  No  woodwind  instruments  or  percussion  are  used. 
In  design  the  Konzertmusik  follows  the  tradition  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  concerto  grosso.  Occasionally  the  full  orchestral  complement 
makes  music  in  massed  ensemble;  more  often,  the  strings  or  brass  act 
as  separate  entities,  vying  with  each  other  in  exchange  of  ideas  or 
moving  momentarily  to  a  solo  position. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  main  sections.  The  opening  portion 
marked  'Moderately  fast,  with  energy',  consists  of  two  related  but 
contrasted  movements  played  without  pause:  the  first  a  vigorous  one 
in  which  the  two  instrumental  bodies  are  set  into  sharp  contrast;  the 
second  a  slow  one  in  which  the  horns  join  with  the  strings  in  a  broad 
melody  punctuated  by  heavier  brass.  The  last  and  longer  section  is 
marked  'Lively,  slow,  lively'.  It  begins  as  a  fugue,  handled  at  the  outset 
mainly  by  the  strings.  A  slow  section  introduces  new  melodic  material 
which  passes  alternatingly  between  the  two  orchestral  choirs.  Finally  the 
fugue  returns  in  a  powerful  statement  by  the  massed  instrumental  body. 


MAURICE  RAVEL     1875-1937 
Piano  Concerto  in  G 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Ravel,  asked  to  compose  music  for  performance  in  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary season  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  (1930-31),  spoke  of  a 
piano  concerto.  But  the  score  was  not  forthcoming  from  the  meticulous 
and  painstaking  composer.  'Ravel  worked  at  it  continuously  for  more 
than  two  years,'  so  Henry  Prunieres  reported  after  the  completion  at 
the  end  of  1931,  'cloistering  himself  in  his  home  at  Montfort  I'Amaury, 
refusing  all  invitations,  and  working  ten  and  twelve  hours  a  day.'  Ravel 
told  this  writer  that  he  felt  that  in  this  composition  he  had  expressed 
himself  most  completely,  and  that  he  had  poured  his  thought  into  the 
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exact  mold  he  had  dreamed.  In  1931,  while  this  score  was  still  in  process 
of  composition,  he  accepted  another  commission —  a  commission 
which  he  succeeded  in  fulfilling.  This  was  the  Piano  Concerto  for  the 
Left  Hand,  composed  for  the  one-armed  pianist,  Paul  Wittgenstein.  The 
two  concertos  were  Ravel's  last  works  of  orchestral  proportions. 

Emile  Vuillermoz,  who  was  present  at  the  first  performance  of  the 
Concerto  in  Paris,  recorded  for  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  his  im- 
pressions of  the  new  work:  'It  is  written  in  the  brilliant  and  transparent 
style  of  a  Saint  Saens  or  a  Mozart.  The  composer  has  wished  to  write  a 
work  exclusively  intended  to  bring  out  the  value  of  the  piano.  There  is 
in  it  neither  a  search  for  thematic  novelty  nor  introspective  nor  senti- 
mental intentions.  It  is  piano  —  gay,  brilliant  and  witty  piano.  The  first 


movement  borrows,  not  from  the  technique,  but  from  the  ideal  of  jazz, 
some  of  its  happiest  effects.  A  communicative  gayety  reigns  in  this  daz- 
zling, imaginative  page.  The  Adagio  is  conceived  in  the  Bach  ideal, 
with  an  intentionally  scholastic  accompaniment.  It  has  admirable  pro- 
portions and  a  length  of  phrase  of  singular  solidity.  And  the  Finale  in 
the  form  of  a  rondo  sparkles  with  wit  and  gayety  in  a  dizzy  tempo  in 
which  the  piano  indulges  in  the  most  amusing  acrobatics.  The  work 
is  very  easy  to  understand  and  gives  the  impression  of  extreme  youth. 
It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  this  master  has  more  freshness  of  inspiration 
than  the  young  people  of  today  who  flog  themselves  uselessly  in  order 
to  try  to  discover,  in  laborious  comedy  or  caricature,  a  humor  that  is 
not  in  their  temperament.' 


PETER   ILYICH  TCHAIKOVSKY     1840-1893 
Symphony  No.  5  in  E  minor     op.  64 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Tchaikovsky's  slight  opinion  of  his  Fifth  Symphony  as  compared  to  his 
ardent  belief  in  his  Fourth  and  Sixth  is  a  curious  fact,  coming  as  it  did 
from  the  incorrigible  self-analyst  who  had  so  much  to  say  to  his  in- 
timate friends  about  his  doubts  and  beliefs  as  to  the  progress  of  his 
music.  He  never  hesitated  to  tell,  for  example,  when  he  was  composing 
from  the  urge  to  compose  and  when  he  was  forcing  himself  to  do  it; 
when  he  was  writing  'to  order',  and  when  he  was  not. 

Usually  the  opinion  of  the  composer  has  coincided  with  that  of  pos- 
terity. The  Fifth  Symphony  is  probably  the  most  notable  exception.  Of 
the  Fourth  Symphony  and  the  Sixth  he  was  always  proud.  The  Manfred 
Symphony  he  'hated',  and  considered  destroying  all  but  the  opening 
movement.  The  two  of  his  operas  which  he  has  always  defended  have 
proved  to  be  the  principal  survivors  —  Eugene  Onegin  and  Pique  Dame. 
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The  former  he  staunchly  believed  in,  despite  its  early  failures.  But  the 
'1812'  Overture  was  an  occasional  piece  for  which  he  always  felt  it 
necessary  to  apologize,  and  his  Ballet  Nutcracker  never  had  a  warm 
word  from  its  composer.  He  always  looked  upon  it  as  an  uncongenial 
subject,  an  annoying  commission. 

As  for  the  Fifth  Symphony,  Tchaikovsky  seems  to  have  been  skeptical 
about  it  from  the  start.  'To  speak  frankly,'  he  wrote  to  Modeste  in  May, 
'I  feel  as  yet  no  impulse  for  creative  work.  What  does  this  mean? 
Have  I  written  myself  out?  [Apparently  Tchaikovsky  had  not  forgotten 
the  remark  to  this  effect  made  by  a  critic  in  Moscow  six  years  earlier, 
about  his  violin  concerto.  The  composer  must  have  been  unpleasantly 
aware  that  since  that  time  he  had  written  no  work  in  a  large  form  which 
had  had  more  than  a  'succes  d'estime'.  The  operas  Mazeppa  and  The 
Enchantress  had  fallen  far  short  of  his  expectations.  In  the  program  sym- 
phony, 'Manfred',  he  had  never  fully  believed.  Of  the  orchestral  suites, 
only  the  third  had  had  a  pronounced  success.]  No  ideas,  no  inclination! 


Tchaikovsky  1891 

Still  I  am  hoping  to  collect,  little  by  little,  material  for  a  symphony.'  To 
Mme  von  Meek,  a  month  later — 'Have  I  told  you  that  I  intend  to 
write  a  symphony?  The  beginning  was  difficult;  but  now  inspiration 
seems  to  have  come.  However,  we  shall  see.'  In  August,  with  the  sym- 
phony 'half  orchestrated',  the  listless  mood  still  prevailed:  'When  I  am 
old  and  past  composing,  I  shall  spend  the  whole  of  my  time  in  growing 
flowers.  My  age  —  although  I  am  not  very  old  [he  was  forty-eight]  — 
begins  to  tell  on  me.  I  become  very  tired,  and  I  can  no  longer  play  the 
pianoforte  or  read  at  night  as  I  used  to  do.'  (Tchaikovsky's  remarks  in 
his  last  years  about  the  coming  of  old  age  were  a  fear  that  his  creative 
powers  would  fail.  His  doubts  about  the  Fifth  Symphony  were  con- 
nected with  this  fear.)  Three  weeks  later  he  reports  briefly  that  he  has 
'finished  the  Symphony'. 

The  first  performances,  which  he  conducted  in  St  Petersburg  on  No- 
vember 17  and  24  1888,  were  a  popular  success,  but  Tchaikovsky  wrote 
to  his  patroness  that  he  considered  his  Symphony  'a  failure'.  He  still 
found  in  it  'something  repellent,  something  superfluous,  patchy,  and 
insincere,  which  the  public  instinctively  recognizes'.  He  did  not  accept 
their  applause  as  proof  of  enthusiasm;  they  were  only  being  polite.  'Am 
I  really  played  out,  as  they  say?  Can  I  merely  repeat  and  ring  the 
changes  on  my  earlier  idiom?  Last  night  I  looked  through  our  Symphony 
[the  Fourth].  What  a  difference!  How  immeasurably  superior  it  is!  It  is 
very,  very  sad!'  But  the  musicians  plainly  liked  his  Fifth  Symphony,  both 
in  St  Petersburg  and  Prague.  When  its  success  in  Hamburg  was  out- 
standing, he  wrote  to  Davidov:  'The  Fifth  Symphony  was  magnificently 
played,  and  I  like  it  far  better  now,  after  having  held  a  bad  opinion  of 
it  for  some  time.'  This  was  written  on  the  crest  of  its  immediate  success. 
Later,  his  misgivings  returned. 
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The  fact  that  Germany  became  a  field  for  conquest  by  the  Fifth  Sym- 
phony must  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  Tchaikovsky's  change  of 
heart  about  the  piece.  Central  Europe  had  been  slow  to  awake  to  his 
existence  and  then  had  been  reluctant  to  accept  him  as  a  composer  of 
true  importance.  As  a  visitor,  he  had  been  befriended  by  individual 
musicians.  Von  Bulow  had  taken  up  his  cause  with  characteristic  zeal. 
Bilse  had  conducted  his  Francesca  da  Rimini  in  Berlin,  and,  fighting 
against  a  general  disapproval,  had  repeated  the  work.  'These  ear-split- 
ting effects,'  wrote  a  critic,  'seem  to  us  too  much  even  for  hell  itself.' 

The  conservative  ones  had  been  offended  by  the  'excesses'  of  Tchai- 
kovsky and  what  seemed  to  them  his  violation  of  all  the  classical  propri- 
eties. Year  by  year  this  disapproval  was  worn  down.  To  their  surprise, 
they  found  his  Trio  and  Second  Quartet  to  be  reasonable  and  listenable 
music.  Audiences  were  impressed  by  the  Fourth  Symphony,  and  when 
the  Piano  Concerto  began  to  make  its  way,  the  critics  who  had  con- 
demned it  outright  were  compelled  to  revise  their  first  impressions. 

Ernest  Newman  has  written: 

'The  gloomy,  mysterious  opening  theme  suggests  the  leaden,  deliber- 
ate tread  of  fate.  The  allegro,  after  experimenting  in  many  moods,  ends 
mournfully  and  almost  wearily.  The  beauty  of  the  andante  is  twice 
broken  in  upon  by  the  first  sombre  theme.  The  third  movement  —  the 
waltz  —  is  never  really  gay;  there  is  always  the  suggestion  of  impending 
fate  in  it;  while  at  times  the  scale  passages  for  the  strings  give  it  an 
eerie,  ghostly  character.  At  the  end  of  this  solo  there  comes  the  heavy, 
muffled  tread  of  the  veiled  figure  that  is  suggested  by  the  opening 
theme.  Finally,  the  last  movement  shows  us,  as  it  were,  the  emotional 
transformation  of  this  theme,  evidently  in  harmony  with  a  change  in  the 
part  it  now  plays  in  the  curious  drama.  It  is  in  the  major  instead  of  in 
the  minor;  it  is  no  longer  a  symbol  of  weariness  and  foreboding,  but 
bold,  vigorous,  emphatic,  self-confident.  What  may  be  the  precise 
significance  of  the  beautiful  theme  from  the  second  movement  that 
reappears  in  the  finale  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  transmutation  which  the  first  subject  of  the  allegro  undergoes,  just 
before  the  close  of  the  symphony,  is  of  the  same  psychological  order  as 
that  of  the  "fate"  motive  —  a  change  from  clouds  to  sunshine,  from 
defeat  to  triumph.' 


BROADCASTING  SCHEDULE 

The  Saturday  evening  concerts  will  be  broadcast  live  by: 

WCRB-AM-FM  Boston  (102.5FM  &  1330AM) 

WGBH-FM  Boston  (89.7)  WAMC-FM  Albany  (90.3) 

WFCR-FM  Amherst  (88.5)  WPJB-FM  Providence  (105.1) 

WCRB-FM  and  WCBH-FM  co-operate 

in  4-channel  stereo  broadcasts 

The  Tuesday  evening  concerts  will  be  broadcast  live  by: 

WGBH-FM  Boston  WFCR-FM  Amherst 

WAMC-FM  Albany 

The  audience  would  help  greatly  by  being  reasonably  quiet  while  the 

conductor  is  on  the  podium. 
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THE  CONDUCTORS 


EUCEN  JOCHUM  celebrated  his  seven- 
tieth birthday  in  November,  1972.  A 
native  of  Babenhausen,  South  Germany, 
he  studied  at  the  Augsburg  Conservatory, 
and  later  at  the  Munich  Academy  of 
Music.  After  a  short  stint  as  repetiteur  in 
MLinchen-Gladbach,  he  conducted  his 
first  concert,  a  program  of  music  by 
Beethoven  and  Bruckner,  in  1926  at 
Munich.  He  was  immediately  offered  the 
post  of  second  conductor  at  the  Kiel 
Opera,  and  after  a  year  in  Mannheim 
became  principal  conductor  in  Duisburg. 
Between  1931  and  1933  he  was  principal 
conductor  of  the  Berlin  Radio  Symphony 
and  guest  conductor  of  the  Berlin  Phil- 
harmonic. Then  in  1934  Eugen  Jochum 
began  his  fifteen-year  tenure  as  Music 
Director  of  the  Hamburg  State  Opera  in 
succession  to  Karl  Muck,  former  Con- 
ductor of  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  Karl 
Bohm.  In  1949  he  founded  the  Bavarian 
Radio  Philharmonic,  which  he  shaped 
into  one  of  Europe's  finest  orchestras. 
Twelve  years  later  he  became  co- 
conductor,  with  Bernard  Haitink,  of  the 
Concertgebouw  in  Amsterdam.  Eugen 
Jochum's  many  recordings  are  on  the 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  Philips  labels. 
In  recent  years  he  has  won  international 
awards  for  his  records  of  the  St  Matthew 
and  St  John  Passions  of  Bach.  He  made 
his  first  appearances  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  in  the  1972-1973  winter  season 
in  Symphony  Hall. 


LEONARD  BERNSTEIN,  Adviser  to  Tangle- 
wood,  has  been  associated  with  Boston 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  throughout 
his  life.  Born  in  Lawrence,  Massachu- 
setts, he  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1939,  after  which  he  continued  his 
studies  at  the  Curtis  Institute  with  Fritz 
Reiner,  Isabelle  Vengerova  and  Randall 
Thompson.  He  was  also  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  for  several 
summers  as  a  student  and  assistant  to 
Serge  Koussevitzky.  Artur  Rodzinsky  en- 
gaged him  as  Assistant  Conductor  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  for  the  1943- 
1944  season,  and  during  that  winter  he 
achieved  a  major  critical  success  as  the 
result  of  a  concert  in  which  he  substi- 
tuted for  the  ailing  Bruno  Walter.  His 
career  firmly  launched,  he  began  a  three- 
year  tenure  as  director  of  the  New  York 


City  Symphony  in  1945.  Meanwhile  he 
made  the  first  of  many  appearances  with 
the  Boston  Symphony,  conducting,  among 
other  works,  his  own  Jeremiah  Sym- 
phony. In  the  years  since,  he  has  been 
active  in  the  leadership  of  the  conducting 
department  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Cen- 
ter, as  well  as  professor  of  music  at 
Brandeis  University. 

As  Laureate  Conductor  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  Leonard  Bernstein  con- 
tinues his  close  association  with  that 
orchestra.  Appointed  its  Music  Director 
in  1958,  he  was  the  first  conductor  born 
and  trained  in  America  to  hold  the 
post.  His  thousandth  concert  with  the 
orchestra  took  place  on  December  15 
1971.  This  past  year  he  conducted  a 
Vatican  concert  honoring  the  tenth  an- 
niversary of  the  accession  of  Pope  Paul 
VI;  attended  the  European  premiere  of 
Mass,  a  theater  piece  written  for  the 
opening  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center; 
delivered  a  series  of  lectures  at  Har- 
vard, where  he  was  Charles  Eliot  Norton 
Professor  of  Poetry;  and  wrote  a  ballet 
score,  Dybbuk  Variations.  He  is  presently 
editing  the  lectures  which  will  be  pub- 
lished in  book  and  record  form  by  the 
Harvard  University  Press  this  coming 
year. 

His  musical  compositions  range  from 
symphony  to  musical  comedy.  They  in- 
clude three  symphonies,  the  one-act 
opera  Trouble  in  Tahiti;  the  ballet  scores 
Fancy  Free  and  Facsimile;  the  musicals 
On  the  Town,  Wonderful  Town,  Can- 
dide;  and  the  film  score  for  On  the 
Waterfront.  His  numerous  recordings 
are  on  the  Columbia,  London  and 
Deutsche  Grammophon   labels. 


THE  SOLOISTS 

RAYMOND  LEWENTHAL,  born  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  began  his  career  as  a 
child  actor  in  films.  He  started  piano 
lessons  in  Hollywood  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen, later  studying  with  Lydia  Cherkassy, 
Olga  Samaroff  Stokowski,  Alfred  Cortot 
and  Guido  Agosti.  He  made  his  debut 
with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  con- 
ducted by  Mitropoulos,  but  after  an 
accident    in    which    seven    bones    were 


broken  in  his  hands  and  arms  he  dis- 
appeared from  the  concert  scene  for 
twelve  years.  He  worked  in  odd  jobs 
here,  in  Europe  and  in  South  America, 
then  returned  to  New  York  and  began 
research  on  the  French  Romantic  com- 
poser Alkan.  He  started  to  practise  the 
piano  again,  and  after  a  successful 
broadcast  of  Alkan's  music,  gave  recitals 
in  Town  Hall  and  Carnegie  Hall,  made 
records  of  Alkan's  music,  and  was  asked 
to  edit  selections  for  publication  by  G. 
Schirmer.  Raymond  Lewenthal  has  since 
traveled  extensively  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, giving  recitals  and  performing  with 
orchestras.  He  has  continued  writing,  he 
occasionally  conducts,  he  composes  and 
gives  master  classes.  The  French  govern- 
ment recently  honored  him  with  the  title 
of  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Arts  and 
Letters.  Raymond  Lewenthal's  first  appear- 
ance with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
was  in  the  1971-1972  season  when  he 
performed  the  role  of  Liszt  in  Liszt's 
Hexameron  for  Six  Pianos  and  Orches- 
tra; Michael  Tilson  Thomas  conducted. 
Mr  Lewenthal's  recordings  are  on  the 
RCA  and   Columbia   labels. 


HANS  RICHTER-HAASER  was  born  in 
Dresden,  Germany  where  he  received  his 
early  musical  training  and  where,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  he  was  awarded  the 
Bechstein  Prize.  After  the  War  his  fam- 
ily moved  to  Detmold  where  he  became 
Professor  of  Master  Classes  in  Piano  at 
the  State  Music  Academy  and  conductor 
of  the  local  symphony.  He  remained 
there  through  1947  when  he  resumed 
his  concert  career.  Hans  Richter-Haaser 
has  performed  throughout  Europe,  the 
Orient,  North  and  South  America,  South 
Africa  and  Australia.  He  has  appeared 
with  all  the  major  orchestras  of  the 
world,  among  them  the  Concertgebouw 
Orchestra  of  Amsterdam,  the  New  Phil- 
harmonia  Orchestra  of  London,  the 
Stuttgart  Philharmonic,  the  Hamburg 
Philharmonic  and  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic. In  the  United  States  he  has  ap- 
peared with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony,  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the 
Chicago  Symphony  and  the  New  York 
Philharmonic.  Hans  Richter-Haaser  made 
his  American  debut  at  Town  Hall  in 
1959.  Since  that  time  he  has  made  fif- 
teen  consecutive   tours    of   this   country. 
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FESTIVAL  INFORMATION 


A  map  of  Tanglewood,  which  shows  the  location  of  concert  halls,  parking 
areas,  offices,  telephones  and  rest  rooms,  is  printed  at  the  back  of  the  program. 
During  performances  the  rest  rooms  at  the  rear  of  the  Shed  are  closed. 


Latecomers  will  not  be  seated  until  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Members  of  the  audience  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  concert's  end  are  ear- 
nestly asked  to  do  so  between  works,  not  during  the  performance. 


Open  rehearsals.  The  open  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  held 
each  Saturday  morning  at  10.30  are  open  to  the  public.  The  charge  for  admis- 
sion is  $3.  The  open  rehearsals  benefit  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund. 


Ticket  information  for  all  Berkshire  Festival  events  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Festival  Ticket  Office  at  Tanglewood  (telephone  413-637-1600).  The  Office  is 
open  from  9  am  to  6  pm  daily,  and  until  intermission  on  concert  days. 


iff  ^*.: 


The  taking  of  photographs  during  musical  performances  is  not  allowed. 


The  use  of  recording  equipment  at  Tanglewood  is  not  allowed  at  any  time. 


Articles  lost  and  found.  It  will  be  much  appreciated  if  visitors  who  find  stray 
property  will  hand  it  in  to  any  Tanglewood  official.  Any  visitor  who  wishes  to 
recover  a  lost  article  should  call  at  the  Lost  and  Found  office  located  in  the 
house  of  the  Superintendent  near  the  Main  Gate. 


Refreshments  can  be  obtained  in  the  area  to  the  west  of  the  Main  Gate  and 
visitors  are  invited  to  picnic  on  the  grounds  before  concerts.  Catering  is  by 
Ogden  Foods  Inc. 


0£1 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Store  is  located  near  the  Main  Gate.  Phonograph  rec- 
ords, sheet  music,  books,  postcards,  films,  etc.,  are  obtainable.  The  store  remains 
open  for  half  an  hour  after  the  end  of  each  concert  in  the  Shed.  The  store  is 
managed  by  Van  Curler  Music  Company  of  Albany,  New  York. 


Limited  parking  facilities  are  available  for  invalids  and  physically  handicapped 
persons.  Please  consult  the  parking  attendant. 


/  *■ 


First  aid  is  available  at  the  first  aid  station  situated  near  the  Main  Gate.  In  case 
of  emergency,  please  see  the  nearest  usher. 


Physicians  and  others  expecting  urgent  calls  are  asked  to  leave  their  name  and 
seat  number  with  the  Guide  at  the  Main  Gate  booth. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
record  exclusively  for  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra 
records  exclusively  for  POLYDOR,  a  division  of  Deutsche  Grammophon. 


* 


BALDWIN   is   the  official   piano   of   the   Boston   Symphony   Orchestra   and   the 
Berkshire  Music  Center. 


WHITESTONE  PHOTO  is  the  official  photographer  to  the  Berkshire  Festival  and 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 


TANGLEWOOD 


Opposite  the  Lion  Gate  stands  a  small  red  cottage,  a  replica  of  the 
building  where  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  took  up  residence  in  1848.  At 
that  time  the  cottage  stood  on  the  borders  of  Tanglewood,  the  estate 
of  a  wealthy  banker  and  merchant  from  Boston,  William  Aspinwall 
Tappan.  The  beauty  of  the  Berkshire  hills  and  valleys  must  have  helped 
to  inspire  Tanglewood  Tales;  certainly  the  countryside,  the  climate  and 
the  closeness  to  New  York  and  Boston  attracted  distinguished  residents, 
builders  of  magnificent  houses,  where  one  could  escape  the  hubbub  of 
city  life. 

Many  of  them  were  lovers  of  music,  and  in  the  summer  of  1934  there 
were  organized  three  outdoor  concerts  at  one  of  the  estates  in  Inter- 
laken,  a  mile  or  two  from  Tanglewood.  The  performances  were  given 
by  members  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  conducted  by  Henry  Hadley. 
This  experiment  was  so  successful  that  during  the  following  months 
the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  was  incorporated,  and  the  series 
was  repeated  in  1935. 

The  Festival  committee  then  invited  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
to  take  part  the  next  summer.  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  Orchestra's 
first  concert  in  the  Berkshires  in  a  tent  at  'Holmwood',  a  former  Vander- 
bilt  estate  —  today  Foxhollow  School.  About  5,000  people  attended 
each  of  the  three  concerts. 

In  the  winter  of  1936  the  owners  of  Tanglewood,  Mrs  Gorham  Brooks 
and  Miss  Mary  Aspinwall  Tappan,  descendants  of  William  Tappan, 
offered  the  estate  —  210  acres  of  lawns  and  meadows  —  with  the 
buildings,  as  a  gift  to  Dr  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony.  It 
was  gratefully  accepted,  and  on  August  12  1937  the  largest  crowd  in 
the  Festival's  history  assembled  in  a  tent  for  the  first  concert  at  Tangle- 
wood—  a  program  of  music  by  Wagner.  As  Koussevitzky  began  to 
conduct  'The  ride  of  the  Valkyries',  a  fierce  storm  erupted.  The  roar 
of  the  thunder  and  the  heavy  splashing  of  the  rain  on  the  tent  totally 
overpowered  Wagner's  heavy  orchestration.  Three  times  Koussevitzky 
stopped  the  Orchestra,  three  times  he  resumed  as  there  were  lulls  in 
the  storm.  Since  some  of  the  players'  instruments  were  damaged  by 
water,  the  second  half  of  the  program  had  to  be  changed. 

As  the  concert  came  to  its  end,  Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith,  a  leading 
light  in  the  foundation  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  mounted 
the  stage  and  addressed  the  audience:  'The  storm  has  proved  con- 
clusively the  need  for  a  shed.  We  must  raise  the  $100,000  necessary  to 
build.'  The  response  was  immediate.  Plans  for  the  Music  Shed  were 
drawn  up  by  the  eminent  architect  Eliel  Saarinen  and  modified  by 
Josef  Franz  of  Stockbridge,  who  also  directed  construction,  and  the 
building  was  miraculously  completed  on  June  16  1938,  a  month  ahead 
of  schedule.  Seven  weeks  later  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  inaugural 
concert  —  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony. 

By  1941  the  annual  Festival  had  already  broadened  so  widely  in  size  and 
scope  as  to  attract  nearly  100,000  visitors  during  the  summer.  The 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  the  Chamber  Music  Hall  and  several  small  studios 
had  been  built,  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  had  been  established. 

Tanglewood  today  has  an  annual  attendance  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
during  the  eight-week  season.  In  addition  to  the  twenty-four  regular 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  the  Orchestra  gives  a  weekly  Open 
rehearsal  on  Saturday  mornings  to  benefit  the  Pension  Fund,  there  are 
Boston  Pops  concerts,  there  are  the  Festival  of  Contemporary  music, 
sponsored  in  co-operation  with  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard, 
and  almost  daily  concerts  by  the  gifted  musicians  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center.  Tanglewood  remains  unique:  nowhere  else  in  the  world  is 
there  such  a  wealth  of  artistic  activity,  nowhere  else  can  music  be  heard 
in  surroundings  of  such  incomparable  beauty. 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
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Henry  Lee  Higginson,  soldier,  philanthro- 
pist and  amateur  musician,  dreamed  many 
years  of  founding  a  great  and  permanent 
orchestra   in    his   home   town   of   Boston. 
When    at    last    his    dreams    approached 
reality,    in    the   spring   of   1881,   he   com- 
mitted  to   paper  a   statement  which   de- 
scribed  his   purposes  and   intentions.   He 
explored  many  specifics,  among  them  the 
engagement    of    conductor    and    players, 
'reserving  to  myself  the  right  to  all  their 
time  needed  for  rehearsals  and  for  con- 
certs, and  allowing  them  to  give  lessons 
when    they    had    time'.    He    planned    'to 
give  in  Boston  as  many  serious  concerts 
of  classical    music  as   were   wanted,   and 
also   to   give   at   other   times,    and    more 
especially   in   the  summer,  concerts  of  a 
lighter   kind   of   music'.   Prices   of  admis- 
sion were  to  be  kept  'low  always'.  The 
conductor's    charge    was    to    'select    the 
musicians   when    new   men    are   needed, 
select  the  programmes,  .  .  .  conduct  all 
the  rehearsals  and  concerts  .  .  .  and  gen- 
erally be  held  responsible  for  the  proper 
production  of  all  his  performances'.  Ad- 
ministrative help  and  a  librarian  were  also 
to  be  engaged. 


The  initial  number  of  the  players  was  to 
be  70,  and  in  addition  to  concerts  there 
were  to  be  public  rehearsals.  As  for  the 
orchestra's  financial  structure,  of  the  esti- 
mated annual  cost  of  $115,000  Major 
Higginson  reckoned  to  provide  himself 
for  the  deficit  of  $50,000.  He  continued: 
'One  more  thing  should  come  from  this 
scheme,  namely,  a  good  honest  school 
of  musicians.  Of  course  it  would  cost  us 
some  money,  which  would  be  well  spent.' 


The  inaugural  concert  took  place  on 
October  22  1881.  The  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Daily  Evening  Traveller  wrote 
two  days  later:  'Music  Hall  was  the 
scene   of  a   large   and   brilliant  gathering 


on  Saturday  evening  at  the  opening  con- 
cert of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Mr  Georg  Hen- 
schel.  We  find  it  necessary  only  to  refer 
to  the  princely  munificence  of  Mr  Hig- 
ginson, who  instituted  the  course,  and  to 
whose  efforts  alone  more  credit  is  due 
for  the  best  interests  of  music  than  all 
the  "close  corporation  societies"  ever 
organized  in  this  city.  The  selection  of 
Mr  Georg  Henschel  as  director  of  the 
orchestra  is  an  evidence  of  the  founder's 
astuteness  and  sound  common  sense,  for 
although  the  announcement  raised  some 
criticisms  which  are  far  from  compli- 
mentary, the  results  attained  [Saturday] 
evening  under  that  gentleman's  baton 
amply  and  doubly  proved  the  wisdom 
of  the  choice,  for  there  has  not  been  a 
leader  in  our  musical  circles  during  re- 
cent years  who  has  succeeded  in  impart- 
ing so  much  of  his  own  musicianly  quali- 
ties and  magnetism  as  did  Mr  Henschel 
on  Saturday  evening  .   .  .' 


Tickets  for  the  season  had  gone  on  sale 
about  six  weeks  earlier,  and  by  six 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  first  booking, 
there  was  a  line  of  seventy-five  people 
outside  the  Box  Office,  some  of  whom 
had  waited  all  night.  By  the  end  of  the 
season  concerts  were  sold  out,  and  ticket 
scalpers  had  already  started  operations. 
Mr  Higginson  wrote  a  letter  to  the  press, 
which  was  published  on  March  21  1882: 
'When  last  spring  the  general  scheme 
for  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  was  put  forth,  the  grave  doubt 
in  my  mind  was  whether  they  were 
wanted.  This  doubt  has  been  dispelled 
by  a  most  kindly  and  courteous  public, 
and  therefore  the  scheme  will  stand.' 


Symphony  concerts  continued  to  be  held 
in  the  old  Music  Hall  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  until   Symphony  Hall  was  opened 


HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 
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KARL  MUCK 


in  1900.  The  new  building  was  immedi- 
ately acclaimed  as  one  of  the  world's 
most  acoustically  perfect  concert  rooms. 
Ceorg  Henschel  was  succeeded  by  Wil- 
helm  Cericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur, 
and  the  legendary  Karl  Muck,  all  of  them 
German-born. 


Meanwhile,  in  July  1885,  the  musicians 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  had  given  their 
first  'Promenade  concert',  to  fulfill  Mr 
Higginson's  wish  to  give  Boston  'concerts 
of  a  lighter  kind  of  music'.  From  the 
earliest  days  there  were  both  music 
and  refreshments  at  the  'Promenades'  — 
a  novel  idea  to  which  Bostonians  re- 
sponded enthusiastically.  The  concerts, 
soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime  and 
to  be  renamed  'Popular',  and  later  'Pops', 
fast  became  a  tradition. 


The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
was  greatly  changed  in  1918.  The  vicious 
anti-German  feeling  then  prevalent  re- 
sulted in  the  internment  and  later  dis- 
missal of  Dr  Muck.  Several  of  the  German 
players  also  found  their  contracts  termi- 
nated at  the  same  time.  Mr  Higginson, 
then  in  his  eighties,  felt  the  burden  of 
maintaining  the  Orchestra  by  himself  was 
now  too  heavy,  and  entrusted  the  Or- 
chestra to  a  Board  of  Trustees.  Henri 
Rabaud  was  engaged  as  Conductor,  to  be 
succeeded  the  following  season  by  Pierre 
Monteux. 


During  Monteux's  first  year  with  the 
Orchestra,  there  was  a  serious  crisis.  The 
Boston  Symphony  at  that  time  was  the 
only  major  orchestra  whose  members  did 
not  belong  to  the  Musicians  Union.  This 
was  a  policy  strictly  upheld  by  Mr  Hig- 
ginson, who  had  always  believed  it  to  be 
solely  the  responsibility  of  the  Conductor 
to  choose  the  Orchestra's  personnel.  But 
the  players  were  restive,  and  many  wanted 
Union  support  to  fight  for  higher  sal- 
aries. There  came  a  Saturday  evening 
when  about  a  third  of  the  Orchestra  re- 
fused to  play  the  scheduled  concert,  and 


Monteux  was  forced  to  change  his  pro- 
gram minutes  before  the  concert  was 
due  to  start.  The  Trustees  meanwhile  re- 
fused to  accede  to  the  players'  demands. 


The  Boston  Symphony  was  left  short  of 
about  thirty  members.  Monteux,  demon- 
strating characteristic  resource,  tact  and 
enterprise,  first  called  on  the  Orchestra's 
pensioners,  several  of  whom  responded 
to  his  appeal,  then  held  auditions  to  fill 
the  remaining  vacancies.  Two  present 
members  of  the  Orchestra,  the  violinists 
Rolland  Tapley  and  Clarence  Knudson, 
were  among  the  young  Americans  en- 
gaged. During  the  following  seasons  Mon- 
teux rebuilt  the  Orchestra  into  a  great 
ensemble.  In  1924  Bostonians  gave  him 
a  grateful  farewell,  realising  that  he  had 
once  more  given  the  city  an  orchestra 
that  ranked  with  the  world's  finest.  It 
was  not  until  1942  that  the  conductor  and 
players  of  the  Boston  Symphony  finally 
joined   the   Musicians    Union. 


The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship,  electric  per- 
sonality, and  catholic  taste  proved  so 
enduring  that  he  served  an  unprece- 
dented term  of  twenty-five  years.  There 
were  many  striking  moves  towards  expan- 
sion: recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the 
pioneering  days  of  1917,  continued  with 
increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio  broad- 
casts of  concerts.  In  1929  the  free  Espla- 
nade Concerts  on  the  Charles  River  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  since 
1915,  and  who  became  the  following 
year  the  eighteenth  Conductor  of  the 
Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  continues  to  hold 
today.  In  1936  Koussevitzky  led  the  Or- 
chestra in  their  first  concerts  here  in  the 
Berkshires,  and  two  years  later  he  and 
the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence  at  Tanglewood. 


Henry  Lee  Higginson's  dream  of  'a  good 
honest  school  for  musicians'  was  pas- 
sionately shared  by  Serge  Koussevitzky. 
In   1940   the   dream    was    realized    when 
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the  Orchestra  founded  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood.  This  sum- 
mer academy  for  young  artists  was  and 
remains  unique,  and  its  influence  has 
been  felt  on  music  throughout  the  world. 
(An  article  about  the  Center  is  printed 
elsewhere  in  the  book.) 


In  1949  Koussevitzky  was  succeeded 
as  Music  Director  of  the  Orchestra  by 
Charles  Munch.  During  his  time  in  Boston 
Dr  Munch  continued  the  tradition  of  sup- 
porting contemporary  composers,  and  in- 
troduced much  music  from  the  French 
repertoire  to  this  country.  The  Boston 
Symphony  toured  abroad  for  the  first 
time,  and  was  the  first  American  orches- 
tra to  appear  in  the  USSR.  In  1951  Munch 
restored  the  Open  rehearsals,  an  adapta- 
tion of  Mr  Higginson's  original  Friday 
'rehearsals',  which  later  had  become 
the  regular  Friday  afternoon  concerts  we 
know  today. 


Erich  Leinsdorf  became  Music  Director  in 
the  fall  of  1962.  During  his  seven  years 
with  the  Orchestra,  he  presented  many 
premieres  and  restored  many  forgotten 
and  neglected  works  to  the  repertoire. 
As  his  two  predecessors  had  done,  he 
made  many  recordings  for  RCA,  including 
the  complete  symphonies  of  Brahms  and 
Beethoven,  and  a  major  cycle  of  Proko- 
fiev's music.  Mr  Leinsdorf  was  an  ener- 
getic Director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  and  under  his  leadership  a  full- 
tuition  Fellowship  program  was  instituted. 
Many  concerts  were  televised  during 
his  tenure. 


William  Steinberg  succeeded  Mr  Leins- 
dorf in  1969.  During  his  tenure  he 
conducted  several  American  and  world 
premieres,  led  the  1971  European  tour 
and  directed  concerts  in  cities  on  the 
East  Coast,  in  the  South  and  in  the  Mid- 
West.  He  made  recordings  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon  and  RCA,  including  some 
of  the  world's  first  issues  in  quadraphonic 
sound.  Mr  Steinberg  appeared  regularly 
on  television,  and  during  his  tenure  con- 
certs were  broadcast  for  the  first  time  in 


four-channel  sound  over  two  of  Boston's 
radio  stations. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Artistic  Director  of  the  Berk- 
shire Festival  since  1970,  became  Music 
Director  of  the  Orchestra  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1973-1974  season,  following  a 
year  as  Music  Adviser  to  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony. Invited  by  Charles  Munch  to 
Tanglewood  as  a  conducting  student  in 
1960,  he  has  been  closely  associated  with 
the  Orchestra  in  the  years  since  that 
time.  He  has  made  many  recordings  with 
the  Orchestra  on  the  RCA  and  Deutsche 
Grammophon  labels,  and  with  the  latter 
company  he  is  currently  in  the  midst  of  a 
project  that  will  include  the  complete 
orchestral  music  of  Ravel.  In  addition  to 
his  duties  in  Boston,  he  is  Conductor  and 
Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

In  1964  the  Orchestra  established  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  an 
ensemble  made  up  of  its  principal  play- 
ers. Each  year  the  Chamber  Players  give 
concerts  in  Boston,  and  have  made  sev- 
eral tours  both  of  the  United  States  and 
of  foreign  countries,  including  England, 
Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  France  and  the 
USSR.  They  have  appeared  on  television 
and  have  made  many  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA. 

Today  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Inc.  presents  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony and  Boston  Pops  Orchestras  and 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers, is  active  in  the  sponsorship  of  Youth 
Concerts  in  Boston,  is  deeply  involved  in 
television,  radio  and  recording  projects, 
and  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
Symphony  Hall  in  Boston  and  the  estate 
here  at  Tanglewood.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Mr  Higginson's  projected 
$115,000  to  a  sum  more  than  $6  million. 
It  is  supported  not  only  by  its  audiences, 
but  by  grants  from  the  Federal  and  State 
governments,  and  by  the  generosity  of 
many  businesses  and  individuals.  Without 
their  support,  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra would  be  unable  to  continue  its 
pre-eminent  position  in  the  world  of 
music. 
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THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


When  the  Boston  Symphony  established  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at 
Tanglewood  in  1940,  the  dream  of  two  of  the  Orchestra's  most  illus- 
trious figures  became  a  reality.  Henry  Lee  Higginson  clearly  recognized 
the  importance  of  a  highly  professional  training  environment  to  young 
musicians,  and  when  he  founded  the  Orchestra  in  1881  he  wrote  of  his 
wish  to  establish  also  a  'good  honest  school  for  musicians.'  It  was  a 
wish  that  was  not  to  be  realized  for  a  good  many  years  —  not,  in  fact, 
until  the  advent  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor  and  Music  Director 
from  1924  until  1949.  Koussevitzky  fervently  shared  Higginson's  vision 
of  an  academy  where  young  musicians  could  extend  their  professional 
training  and  broaden  their  artistic  experience  under  the  guidance  of 
eminent  international  musicians.  More  than  any  other  single  person,  it 
was  Koussevitzky  who  made  the  vision  a  reality,  and  it  is  appropriate 
during  the  centenary  year  of  the  great  conductor's  birth  that  his  memory 
is  honored  this  summer  with  a  weekend  of  music  (July  26,  27,  28)  per- 
formed by  members  of  the  entire  Tanglewood  community.  Koussevitzky 
was  Director  of  the  Center  from  its  founding  until  his  death  in  1951, 
and  his  vigorous  leadership  has  remained  an  inspiring  example.  Today 
Leonard  Bernstein,  his  student  and  assistant  during  the  early  days  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival,  serves  as  Adviser  to  Tanglewood  and  to  the  Center. 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  1974 


FESTIVAL  OF 
CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 


August  4  to  August  8 

co-sponsored  by  the 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

AT  TANGLEWOOD 

and  the 

FROMM  FOUNDATION 

AT  HAVARD 


August  4  at  8.30  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

Gilbert  Kalish     guest  pianist 

including  works  of 

Wuorinen,  Davidovsky  and  Schoenberg 


August  5  at  8.30  pm 

RECITAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY 
VOCAL  MUSIC 


August  6  at  8.30  pm 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERT 

including  the  world  premiere 

of  a  chamber  work  by  Tison  Street* 


Succeeding  Koussevitzky  was  Charles  Munch,  and  it  is  another  tribute 
to  the  continuity  and  success  of  the  Center  that  the  present  Music 
Director,  Seiji  Ozawa,  studied  there  during  the  Munch  era.  From  1963 
until  1969  Erich  Leinsdorf  was  Director  of  the  Center,  and  it  was  during 
his  tenure  that  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  another  conductor  who  would 
become  closely  associated  with  the  Orchestra,  was  a  student  at  the 
Center.  Today  the  primary  responsibility  for  the  Center's  direction  is  in 
the  hands  of  Gunther  Schuller,  composer,  writer,  conductor,  educator 
and  President  of  the  New  England  Conservatory. 

Each  summer  young  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world  come  to  Tangle- 
wood for  the  annual  eight-week  session  of  the  Center.  They  study  under 
the  supervision  of  musicians  of  great  experience  in  orchestral  and 
chamber  music  performance,  in  conducting  and  composition.  Joseph 
Silverstein,  Concertmaster  and  Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony, is  Chairman  of  the  Faculty,  which  includes  principal  players  and 
members  of  the  Orchestra,  faculty  members  of  the  Boston  University 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  as  well  as  leading  soloists,  conductors  and  com- 
posers. The  emphasis  is  on  group  performance,  carried  out  under  pro- 
fessional conditions.  In  addition  to  the  Center's  Fellowship  Program  for 
instrumentalists,  conductors,  singers  and  composers,  Boston  University 
offers  programs  for  talented  high  school  instrumentalists  and  singers,  a 
piano  seminar,  applied  music  classes,  and  programs  in  such  related  arts 
as  dance  and  theater.  These  programs  offer  college-level  credit  through 
the  University's  School  of  Fine  Arts. 


August  7  at  8.30  pm 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERT 

including  the  world  premiere 

of  a  chamber  work  by  David  Winkler* 


August  8  at  8.30  pm 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ORCHESTRA 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     conductor 
including  the  world  premiere 
of  a  work  by  Fred  Lerdahl* 


Commissioned  by  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  Tanglewood  in  co-operation 
with  the  Fromm  Foundation  at  Harvard 


DAYS   IN  THE  ARTS 


is  a  program  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  designed  to  introduce  Boston 
Public  School  children  to  the  arts  by 
using  the  cultural  resources  of  Tangle- 
wood  and  Berkshire  County.  Thirty  fifth- 
and  sixth-graders  come  each  week  to 
spend  four  days  meeting  with  profes- 
sionals and  students  and  attending  vari- 
ous performances  on  the  Tanglewood 
grounds.  The  children  also  enjoy  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  Berkshires  through 
swimming,  hiking,  and  visiting  the  Pleas- 
ant Valley  Sanctuary,  but  the  emphasis  is 
on  the  arts. 

The  program  is  made  possible  this  sum- 
mer by  Title  I  funds  from  the  City  of 
Boston  and  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
artists  and  artists-in-training  who  volun- 
teer their  time  and  talent.  Members  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  stu- 
dents of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
demonstrate  their  instruments,  student 
dancers  from  Jacob's  Pillow  give  a  spe- 
cial introductory  workshop,  participants 
in  the  Lenox  Arts  Center  lend  their  ex- 
perience and  expertise,  and  five  full-time 
counselors  integrate  their  talents  in  art, 
music,  drama,  and  photography. 

Days  in  the  Arts  is  an  attempt  to  give  the 
participating  children  a  pleasant  initiation 
into  the  world  of  music,  dance,  drama 
and  art.  It  is  through  the  arts  that  a  child 
can  build  a  bridge  from  his  imagination 
to  reality.  If  he  learns  to  cross  that  bridge 
with  ease,  perhaps  the  beauty  he  creates 
in  the  imaginary  world  will  remain  in  the 
real  world  he  helps  to  create  when  he  is 
an  adult. 


Among  the  resources  available  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  are 
numerous  studios  for  practice  and  chamber  music,  and  an  extensive 
library  of  music  literature  and  scores.  Rehearsals  and  concerts  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra  and  other  performing  groups  take 
place  mostly  in  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  while  lectures,  seminars,  con- 
ducting classes,  vocal  and  choral  rehearsals,  composers'  forums  and 
concerts  of  chamber  music  take  place  in  the  Chamber  Music  Hall,  in 
the  West  Barn,  on  the  Rehearsal  Stage,  in  the  Hawthorne  Cottage,  and 
in  small  studios  situated  both  on  the  Tanglewood  grounds  and  in  build- 
ings in  Lenox  leased  by  the  Orchestra  for  the  summer.  The  Baldwin 
Piano  and  Organ  Company  generously  provides,  without  charge,  nearly 
100  keyboard  instruments  for  individual  practice  each  year,  while  other 
instruments  —  percussion,  for  example  —  are  provided  by  the  Orchestra. 

The  Boston  Symphony  is  assisted  in  supporting  the  Center  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  a  federal  agency,  as  well  as  by  indi- 
vidual and  corporate  sponsors  and  by  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at 
Harvard,  whose  generosity  and  co-operation  make  possible  each  year 
the  Center's  nationally  known  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music,  which 
this  season  takes  place  August  4  through  8.  As  a  performance-oriented 
institution,  the  Center  encourages  the  public  to  attend  the  Contempo- 
rary Festival  and  other  events  taking  place  throughout  the  summer. 
Details  may  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  Friends  of  Music  at 
Tanglewood,  located  near  the  Main  Gate. 

Scholarships  are  awarded  to  the  majority  of  the  students,  who  are 
chosen  by  audition  on  a  competitive  basis.  The  cost  of  the  Scholarship 
program  is  large  and  adds  each  year  substantially  to  the  deficit  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Details  of  how  you  may  help  are  printed 
elsewhere  in  the  program.  We  invite  you  to  hear  and  see  for  yourself 
the  remarkable  caliber  of  these  young  musicians. 


TANGLEWOOD    LENOX    MASSACHUSETTS 
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Lake  Mahkeenac 


The  Berkshire  Festival  Program  is  published  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Inc.,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115,  and  Tanglewood,  Lenox, 
Massachusetts  01240. 

The  advertising  representatives  are  MediaRep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler  Office 
Building,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233.  Inquiries  for 
advertising  space  should  be  addressed  to  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  of  MediaRep 
Center. 
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CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

WM   FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 

THE   FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

JOHN   HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

THE  SHAWMUT  ASSOCIATION   BANKS 

STATE  STREET  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 


IFISURE  lEE 

A  FOUR-SEASON  VACATION  COMMUNITY 

PRIVATE  SKI  SLOPE  ...  31/2  MILE 
NATURAL  LAKE  ...  SANDY  BEACH  ... 
BOAT  DOCKS  ...  WOODED  HOMESITES  ... 
PRIVATE  ROADS  ...  MOUNTAIN  CLEAN 

AIR 


on  Route  20 


Lee,  Mass. 


413-243-1972 


o  plate  to  think 


An  established,  planned  community 
designed  to  preserve  the  ecostruc- 
ture  of  the  original  forest-dirt  roads, 
hiking  paths,  lakes  and  ponds,  clean 
air,  4  to  6  acres  all  by  yourself,  neigh- 
boring on  a  15,000  acre  forest. 

Strong  protective  covenants.  Restricted  to    , 
180  lots. 


By     appointment     only.     Tel.   413-623-8933 

becket  woods 


RECENT  RECORD  RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


conducted  by  SEIJI  OZAWA 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique 


DG/2530  358 


THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  firebird 


RCA  VCS  7099 


conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT  (October  release) 
Symphony  no.  41  in  C     K.  551      'Jupiter' 
Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished' 


DG/2530  357 


conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony  'Mathis  der  Maler'  { 

Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass  ) 


DG/2530  246 


\ 


conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 


DG/2530  252 


conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Mendelssohn's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 


RCA  LSC  3304 


THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Beethoven's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 


RCA  LSC  3317 


conducted  by  ERICH   LEINSDORF 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 

album  includes  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  concerto  no.  1 

with  Artur  Rubinstein 


RCA  LSC  3305 


conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  symphony  of  Dvorak 


RCA  LSC  3315 


THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 


AND 
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Variations  on  a  Theme 
by  Palaset. 


Open  with  simple  plastic  cubes, 

131/2"  square,  in  white  or  brown. 

Then  introduce  variations, 

with  doors,  drawers  (deep  or  shallow), 

shelves,  dividers,  and  bases. 

Compose  just  the  right  arrangement 

for  what  you  want  to  store  or  display. 

As  a  finale,  admire  the  static-free 

cleanability  of  the  Palaset  system's 

painted  matte  finish. 

Audition  it  at  either  of  our  stores. 


THE  UPPER  STORY 
1045  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge.      547-3994 
Free  parking  in  rear 


mi 
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THE  LOWER  STORY 
171  Huron  Ave. 
Cambridge.      547-5938 


The  sculptures  displayed  at  Tanglewood  this  summer  are  by  two 
artists  closely  associated  with  the  Berkshires. 


Will  Horwitt  grew  up  in  Lenox  where  he  started  working 
in  sculpture,  continuing  his  studies  at  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago.  The  recipient  of  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  in 
1965,  he  is  represented  in  the  collections  of  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Mu- 
seum, the  Yale  University  Art  Gallery  and  the  Smith 
College  Museum  of  Art,  among  others.  His  works  have 
been  widely  shown  in  this  country,  most  recently  at  the 
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Will  Horwitt:  'SKY  1963' 

Private  Collection,  photograph  by  Charles  Uht 


Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  in  New  York.  This 
spring  he  had  a  one-man  show  at  the  Lee  Ault  Gallery, 
his  New  York  representative. 

Richard  Stankiewicz,  who  has  lived  and  worked  in  Hunt- 
ington, Massachusetts  since  1962,  teaches  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  in  Albany,  and  has  recently  been 
creating  many  of  his  works  in  a  Pittsfield  foundry.  His 
activities  as  a  sculptor-teacher  have  taken  him  to  Tampa, 
Florida  and  Sydney,  Australia.  He  is  represented  in  the 
principal  museums  of  the  United  States  —  among  them 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  the  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  the  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum  and 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  —  as  well  as  the  Moderna 
Museet  in  Stockholm  and  the  Tel  Aviv  Museum.  The 
Zabriskie  Gallery,  New  York  City,  is  his  representative. 


Richard  Stankiewicz:  '1973-10' 


We  don't  have  to  tell  you 
how  good  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is. 


And  we  don't  have  to  tell  you 
why  they  chose  to  record  on  Deutsche  Grgmmophon, 


Incomparable  recordings  of  incomparable  performances. 


^    Deutsche. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA  Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

Principal  Guest  Conductors 


NINETY-FOURTH  SEASON  1974-1975 


TANGLEWOOD  1974 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS 
President 


PHILIP  K.  ALLEN 
Vice-President 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 
Vice-President 


JOHN  L.  THORNDIKE 
Treasurer 


VERNON  R.  ALDEN 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

MRS  JOHN  M.  BRADLEY 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

ARCHIE  C  EPPS  III 


MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 

E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 

EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 

EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 


JOHN  T.  NOONAN 

MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 

IRVING  W.  RABB 

PAUL  C.  REARDON 

MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 

JOHN  HOYT  STOOKEY 


HENRY  B.  CABOT 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 


PALFREY  PERKINS 
HENRY  A.  LAUGHLIN 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Executive  Director 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Manager 


PAUL  BRONSTEIN 
Business  Manager 


JOHN  H.  CURTIS 
Public  Relations  Director 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 

Administrator  of 

Educational  Affairs 


RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 


DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


HARRY  NEVILLE 
Program  Editor 
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Guide  to  the 
Friends  of  Music 
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Membership  in  the  Friends  of  Music 

at  Tonglewood  provides  you  with  many  exciting 

opportunities  and  priviliges  all  year  long. 

It's  the  secret  buy  of  the  Derkshires! 
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FREE 

BERKSHIRE 

MUSIC  CENTER 

CONCERTS 

FOR  ALL 

MEMBERS 

Over  40  concerts  each  summer  by  the 
members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  summer 
academy  for  the  advanced  study  of  music. 
These  outstanding  mid-week  concerts  in- 
clude chamber  music  recitals,  full  orches- 
tra concerts,  vocal  and  choral  programs, 
and  the  annual  Festival  of  Contemporary 
Music.  Tanglewood's  "festival  within  a 
festival."   Individual  memberships  in  the 
Friends  are  available  for  $15.00;  Family 
memberships  are  available  for  $25.00. 

ADVANCE 

PROGRAM 

INFORMATION 

AND  TICKET 

ORDERING 

FORMS 

In  the  early  spring,  all  Friends  will  be  sent 
advance  Berkshire  Festival  programs  and 
ticket  ordering  forms,  as  well  as  receive 
the  "Symphony/Tanglewood  Newsletter." 

TANGLEWOOD 

TALKS 

AND  WALKS 

A  fascinating  series  which  grows  more 
popular  each  year,  these  informal  talks  on 
Thursdays  at  12:30  in  the  Tanglewood  Tent 
present  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  or  visiting  guest  artist,  followed 
by  a  special  guided  tour  of  the  Tanglewood 
grounds.  Those  attending  bring  a  picnic 
lunch  —  refreshments  provided!   Please 
call  the  Friends  Office  for  reservations. 

TENT 
MEMBERSHIP 

The  Tanglewood  Tent,  available  to  con- 
tributors of  $50  and  over,  provides  a  hospi- 
table gathering  place  behind  the  Music 
Shed  where  food  and  drink  may  be  pur- 
chased on  concert  days.  Hot  buffet  dinners 
are  served  on  Saturday  evenings  begin- 
ning at  6:30  p.m.  Reservations  must  be 
made  through  the  Friends  Office  no  later 
than  10:00  a.m.  on  the  Friday  morning  pre- 
ceding each  Saturday  evening  buffet. 

SPECIAL 

PARKING 

FOR  FRIENDS 

Two  convenient  reserved  parking  areas  are 
available  to  all  donors  of  $100  or  more  for 
all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts: 
either  the  Box  Parking  Lot  (Hawthorne 
Street  entrance),  or  the  Tent  Parking  Lot 
(West  Street  entrance). 

BERKSHIRE 

MUSIC 

CENTER 

CLASSES 

Contributors  of  $250  and  over  may  audit 
selected  classes  in  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center's  Listening  and  Analysis  Seminar. 
Those  wishing  to  attend  should  check  with 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Office  in  the 
Main  House  at  Tanglewood  for  a  class 
schedule. 

NAMED 
FELLOWSHIPS 

Fellowships  are  awarded  each  summer  to 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center's  most  promis- 
ing members.   $1,000  Fellowships  and  $500 
Associate  Fellowships  are  awarded  in  the 
name  of  the  donor  or  whomever  the  donor 
elects,  and  will  help  to  underwrite  the 
cost  of  one  Berkshire  Music  Center  mem- 
ber's 8-week  study  program. 

FRIENDS  OF  MUSIC  AT  TANGLEWOOD 
LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS  01240 
413/637-1600 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Music  Adviser 

COLIN  DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 

THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC 


HAZEN  H.  AYER 

ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 

LEO  L.  BERANEK 

DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 

|.  CARTER  BROWN 

CURTIS  R.  BUTTENHEIM 

MRS  NORMAN   L.  CAHNERS 

LEVIN   H.  CAMPBELL  III 

GEORGE  H.  A.  CLOWES  JR 

SILVIO  O.  CONTE 

JOHN   L.  COOPER 

ROBERT  CUSHMAN 

MICHAEL  J.  DALY 

NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 

HENRY  B.   DEWEY 

RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 

PAUL  FROMM 

MRS  THOMAS  J.  GALLIGAN  JR 


VERNON   R.  ALDEN     Chairman 
MRS  FRANK  G.  ALLEN     Vice-Chairman 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS     Secretary 

MRS  THOMAS  GARDINER 

MRS  CHARLES  GARSIDE 

STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 

BRUCE   HARRIMAN 

MRS  RICHARD  D.  HILL 

JOHN   HOLT 

RICHARD  S.  HUMPHREY  JR 

MRS  JIM  LEE  HUNT 

DAVID  O.   IVES 

MRS  LOUIS   I.   KANE 

GEORGE  H.   KIDDER 

LEON  KIRCHNER 

MRS  JAMES  F.   LAWRENCE 

RODERICK  MacDOUGALL 

john  Mclennan 
colman  m.  mockler  jr 
mrs  charles  l.  moore 
mrs  elting  morison 


FRANK  E.  MORRIS 

DAVID  MUGAR 

DR  BARBARA  W.  NEWELL 

JOHN  T.  G.   NICHOLS 

DAVID  R.  POKROSS 

MRS  PRISCILLA  POTTER 

MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.   RAYMOND 

MRS  PETER  VAN  S.  RICE 

MRS  GEORGE  R.  ROWLAND 

MRS  A.   LLOYD  RUSSELL 

DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 

SAMUEL  L  SLOSBERG 

RICHARD  A.  SMITH 

MRS  RICHARD  H.  THOMPSON 

STOKLEY  P.  TOWLES 

D.  THOMAS  TRIGG 

ROBERT  G.  WIESE 

VINCENT  C.ZIEGLER 
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Spend  an  evening -or  a  week-with  us! 


A  lot  of  places  serve  steak.  But 
there's  only  one  steak  house  like 
the  Branding  Iron.  Maybe  it's  the 
charcoal  broiling,  or  the  salad  bar 
or  the  draft  beer.  Maybe  it's  the 
decor— as  elegantly  casual  as  any 
steak  house  and  "saloon"  east  of 
San  Francisco . .  .with  flickering  gas- 
lights, polished  walnut  and  shining 
brass. 

Good  food,  good  company  in  a  nos- 
talgic atmosphere— The  Branding 
Iron,  the  most  civilized  steak  house 
in  the  Berkshires. 

sraiNC  m. 
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PLAZA  LEVEL,  BERKSHIRE  COMMON,  PITTSFIELD 


The  Colonial  Hilton  Inn— a  magnificent  modern 
14-story  inn  right  in  the  heart  of  the  Berkshires 
...a  complete  resort  complex  with  luxurious 
air-conditioned  rooms  and  suites,  dining  in 
three  restaurants,  glass-domed  pool,  saunas, 
cinema,  indoor  parking  and  two-level  shopping 
plaza— all  under  one  roof.* 


George  Page's  Colonial 
Restaurant— hearty 

New  England  fare  in  a 
tradition  of  elegance. 

Lautrec  Lounge- 
cocktails  and  ooh-la-la 
in  a  very  intimate 
atmosphere. 


Cafe  Shop— breakfast, 
lunch  and  cocktails 
by  poolside. 

Top  of  the  Common 

. . .  skytop  cocktail  lounge 
with  dancing  and  live 
entertainment;  luncheon 
buffet  on  weekdays. 


JEDolonial 
Hilfon  Inn 

Welcome  is  just  the  beginning. 
Berkshire  Common,  Pittsfield  (413)  499-2000 


*lnquire  about  our  seasonal  package  plans. 


<£>] 
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How  to  get 

a  lot  for 
your  money. 

If  you  are  like  mosi  discerning  people,  you  want 
a  lot  for  your  money  and  that's  what  we  offer  you. 
A  beautifully  wooded  lot  with  private  lake  club 
house,  skiing,  tennis,  hiking,  fishing,  swimming,  boating 
and  nearby  golf,  summer  theatre,  great  restaurants  and 
the  famous  Tanglewood  Music  Festival    At  Otis  Wood  Lands,  located  in  the  beautiful  Berkshires. 
you  get  much  more  than  a  lot.    You  get  a   full  acre  \ 

home  site  in  a  delightful  year-round  vacation  community        \ 


Land  you  buy  today  can  be  an  excellent  long  term  investment 

and  a  good  hedge  against  inflation  because  in  the  late  70's  and 

early  80's  land  of  this  kind  will  be  in  short  supply. 

Come  see  for  yourself.  Be  our  guest  and  enjoy  boating,  tennis. 


swimming  and  a  hearty  barbecue.    If  you  act  now  we  will  give  you 

p  ■ 
one  $25.00  U.S.  Savings  Bond  after  you  and   I 


your  spouse  have  toured  the  property    We  ; 
are  making  this  offer  because  we  want  you  to  ; 
see  Otis  Wood  Lands.    Even  if  you  don't  buy  a   I 
home  site,  we  are  sure  you  will  tell  your  friends   I 
about  the  wonderful  community  we  are  develop- 
ing.   Call  or  write  today  and  we  will  make  reser-    » 


Please  send  more  information  about 
Otis  Wood  Lands.     We  plan  to  visit 
Otis  Wood  Lands.    Date Time 

Name 

Telephone 

Address  

C/ry 

State Zip 

Please  make  reservations  for     Adults Children 


vations  for  your  visit. 


Obtain  the  HUD  Property  Report 
from  developer  and  read  it  before 
signing  anything.    HUD  neither 
approves  the  merits  of  the  offering 
nor  the  value,  if  any.  of  the  property. 
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Otis  Wood  Lands;  Ltd., 

Otis,  Massachusetts,  01253 

Telephone  1  -  413   -  269-4531 

"Call  Collect" 


A  private 
vacation 
community 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Music  Director 


COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 
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JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
lerome  Rosen 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sircl 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 


second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Marylou  Speaker 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Victor  Yampolsky 


violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
lerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Michael  Zaretsky 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 
Martha  Babcock 


basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Heame 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 


flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 


piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

Eb  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 


contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Kavaloski 
Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 


timpani 

Everett  Firth 


percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 


harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 


librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 


stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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personnel  manager  William  Moyer 
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PRETEND  FOR  A  MINUTE 

Pretend  your  car  is  a  stagecoach  .  .  . 

let's  say  circa  '74.  Never  mind  the  century. 

Now  .  .  .  wend  your  way  to  South  Egremont 

and  enjoy  a  leisurely  stayover 

that  could  very  well  be  marvelously  and  broadly  rewarding. 

IN  AN  18th  CENTURY  STAGE  STOP... 

under  one  Early  American  roof. 

—New  England's  very  finest  sports  gear  &  apparel  shop 

— Farm-fresh  vegetables  &  fruits  .  .  .  from  the  tractor  to  our  market 

— A  display  of  local  crafts  (and  this  area  is  a  hotbed  of  talent) 

— An  exhibit  of  local  artists  from  this  same  hotbed 

— A  country  store  appointed  &  stocked  the  way  they  USED  to  be 

—A  gift  shop  that  is  trinket-less 

-And  a  warmth  &  leisureliness  you'd  expect  at  a  stage  stop  .  .  . 

a  snow-bound  stage  stop. 

If  you've  got  the  time  .  .  .  you're  most  cordially  invited. 
Even  open  Sundays  1-5  pm 


maMer  charyt 


J\ENVER  L/TD.  *7teu,&p4mc&£u^cflU&op' 

SOUTH    EGREMONT,   MASSACHUSETTS  01258 
413-528-2330 
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Serge  Koussevitzky  (center)  with  Pierre  Monteux  (left)  and  Charles  Munch 
in  a  1950  photograph.  Monteux,  Music  Director  from  1919  to  1924,  was 
succeeded  by  Koussevitzky,  1924  to  1949,  who  was  followed  in  turn  by 
Munch,  1949  to  1962. 

SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY 
July  261874  —  June41951 

Serge  Koussevitzky,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
from  1924  to  1949,  was  nearly  seventy-seven  years  old  when  he  died  in 
1951,  but  despite  his  years  he  was  involved  with  the  future  in  a  way 
known  to  few  people  of  any  age.  One  of  his  most  remarkable  charac- 
teristics was  his  passion  for  building,  a  passion  which  burned  as  brightly 
after  his  retirement  as  it  had  during  the  preceding  seventy-five  years  of 
his  life.  When  he  came  to  Boston  it  was  with  the  expectation  that  he 
would  stay  only  two  or  three  years  in  America.  But  he  remained  with  the 
Orchestra  twenty-five  years  and  by  the  time  he  left  he  had  molded  an 
instrument  that  was  recognized  everywhere  as  one  of  the  world's  great 
orchestras.  In  the  process  he  became  a  musical  legend,  a  brilliant  figure 
in  America's  musical  history.  Yet,  glamorous  and  noteworthy  as  his  con- 
ducting career  was,  it  was  only  one  facet  of  a  truly  remarkable  life. 

Born  100  years  ago  in  a  small  backward  Russian  village,  Koussevitzky 
rose  from  his  obscure  beginnings  to  become  the  embodiment  of  the 
forward-looking  artistic  spirit.  Starting  out  as  a  double-bass  player,  he 
achieved  world-wide  fame  as  a  virtuoso  on  that  instrument  before  he 
turned  to  conducting.  By  1910  he  had  his  own  orchestra  and  with  it  he 
gave  concerts  not  only  in  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow  but  also  in  the 
provinces  and  —  by  means  of  chartered  steamboat  —  at  towns  along  the 
length  of  the  Volga  River,  thus  fulfilling  an  ambition  to  bring  symphonic 
music  to  the  people.  Active  too  as  a  publisher,  he  operated  his  Editions 
Russe  on  the  unheard-of  principle  that  all  profits  from  the  sale  of  scores 
should  accrue  directly  to  the  composers.  And  later,  as  head  of  the  Kous- 
sevitzky Music  Foundation,  he  commissioned  and  championed  new 
works  by  dozens  of  his  contemporaries.  He  was  a  man  who  never  tired 
of  searching  out  new  ways  of  encountering  the  artistic  experience. 

One  of  his  greatest  visions  was  that  of  Tanglewood  and  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  which  he  thought  of  as  a  single  entity,  a  'creative  musical 
center,'  he  wrote,  'where  the  greatest  living  composers  will  teach  the  art 
of  composition;  the  greatest  virtuosi,  the  art  of  perfect  performance;  the 
greatest  conductors,  the  mystery  of  conducting  orchestras  and  choruses. 
The  most  eminent  thinkers  and  scholars  will  lecture  there.  A  free  coop- 
eration of  such  an  elite  will  certainly  result  in  a  creation  of  new  and 
great  values  of  art;  in  the  radiation  of  the  beams  of  culture  over  a 
nation  and  over  the  whole  world;  and,  finally,  in  the  education  and 
training  of  a  new  generation  of  American  artists.' 

Tanglewood  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  projects  with  which  he 
was  intensely  involved  until  the  time  of  his  death,  have  become  fitting 
shrines  to  the  memory  of  Koussevitzky.  The  foundations  he  laid  here 
were  ones  upon  which  others  could,  and  did,  build.  Today  these  institu- 
tions remain  imbued  with  his  intense  vitality  and  humanistic  spirit,  mak- 
ing his  name  one  that  is  especially  deserving  of  honor  during  the  cen- 
tennial year  of  his  birth. 
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San  Martin  Premium  California  Wines  .  .  . 

A  vinous  symphony  of  tastes 

and  incomparably  delicious 


Joseph 
Silverstein 

Joseph  Silverstein, 
assistant  conductor  and 
concert  master,  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 


Distributed  by: 

Seaside  Distributing  Co. 

Hyannis 
Williams  Distributing  Corp. 

Springfield 


Ben 
Medoff 

Ben  Medoff,  president 

Benjamin  Medoff  and 

Associates,  Inc.,  the 

international  wine 

importers. 

Call  Ben:  527-2880, 

527-2881,  527-5919. 


Ralph 
Gomberg 

Ralph  Gomberg, 
principal  Oboe,  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 


Phoenix  Spring  Beverages  Co. 
Brockton 

Phoenix  Spring  Beverages  Co. 
Shirley 


Martignetti  Grocery  Co. 
Cambridge 

S.  Hooper-Richardson  &  Co 
Boston 


San  Martin 

California 

North  Coast 

District  Wines 

Since  1892 


Photo  taken  by  Paula  Gilman  in  the  Ancient  Instrument  Room  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass., 

Spring  1974. 


GOURMET  RESTAURANT  OF  THE  BERKSHIRES 

RELAXED  DINING 

Congeniel,  Contemporary  and 
Continental  are  the  successful 
ingredients  of  this  attractive 
wayside  restaurant. 

Unexcelled  Continental  Cuisine 
highlights  LeCoq  au  Vin  Rouge, 
Escaloppine  of  Veal  Marsala, 
Steaks,  Prime  Ribs  au  Jus,  and 
Duckling  L'Orange  and  Cherry. 

Enjoy  cocktails  and  dining  in  a 
leisure  manner  and  a  gourmet  style. 
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•  VISIT  BOURBON  BARREL  COCKTAIL  LOUNGE 
before  and  after  concerts 

•  ENTERTAINMENT  AND  DANCING  NIGHTLY 
except  Sundays 

•  HOURS:  Open  Every  Day 

•  BRUNCH:  Open  from  9:30  a.m. 

•  LUNCH  AND  DINNER 

PITTSFIELD-  LENOX  ROAD  (ROUTES  7  &  20)  LENOX 

TEL:  413-637-1341 


EXCELLENT    CUISINE 
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TANGLEWOOD  1974 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Friday  July  26 
2.30  pm     Theater 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  YOUNG  ARTIST  ORCHESTRA 


LAWRENCE  SMITH     conductor 


PROKOFIEV 


Symphony  No.  5     op.  100 

Andante 
Allegro  marcato 
Adagio 
Allegro  giocoso 


4  o'clock     Shed 

WORLD  YOUTH  ORCHESTRA 

LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     conductor 


WILLIAM 
SCHUMAN 


American  Festival  Overture 


BERLIOZ  Symphonie  fantastique     op.  14a 

Day  dreams;  passions 

Largo  -  allegro  agitato  e  appassionato  assai 

A  ball 

Waltz:  allegro  non  troppo 

Scene  in  the  fields 

Adagio 
March  to  the  scaffold 

Allegretto  non  troppo 
Dream  of  a  witches'  sabbath 

Larghetto  -  allegro 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &   RCA  RECORDS 
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KOUSSEVITZKY  CENTENNIAL  PROGRAM 


Fridayjuly261974 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 


GUNTHER  SCHULLER     conductor 


6  o'clock 


see  page  15  for  program 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 


LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     conductor 


7  o'clock 


see  page  15  for  program 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

AARON   COPLAND     conductor 
SEIJI   OZAWA     conductor 

9.30  pm 

see  page  17  for  program 
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SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY 


July  26,  1874  -June  4, 1951 


Friday  is  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  and  the  concerts  of  Friday  and  Saturday  celebrate 
his  life  and  work.  There  are  performances  by  some  of  the  'first 
generation'  of  his  disciples  —  like  Leonard  Bernstein  and  Aaron 
Copland  —  and  of  the  'second  generation'  who  studied  after  his 
time  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  he  founded  —  artists  like 
John  Alexander,  Randall  Hodgkinson,  Sherrill  Milnes,  Seiji  Ozawa 
and  Lawrence  Smith.  Tanglewood's  young  guests,  the  World 
Youth  Orchestra,  plays,  as  well  as  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
Orchestra,  of  which  Koussevitzky  was  always  so  immensely  proud. 

There  are  works  he  commissioned  directly  like  the  Bartok 
Concerto  for  Orchestra,  or  through  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra like  the  Stravinsky  Symphony  of  Psalms,  or  through  the 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundations  like  the  Bernstein  Age  of 
Anxiety,  Hanson's  Elegy,  the  Harris  Third  Symphony,  Schoen- 
berg's  Survivor  from  Warsaw  and  the  Schuman  American  Festi- 
val Overture.  There  are  works  associated  with  him  because  he 
championed  them,  like  La  Mer  of  Debussy,  and  the  Prokofiev 
Fifth  Symphony.  On  Saturday  at  half  past  two  there  is  a  sym- 
posium on  the  Koussevitzky  legacy,  in  which  Leonard  Bernstein, 
Richard  Burgin  and  Aaron  Copland  take  part. 


Proceeds  of  the  Friday  concert  will  be  used  to  establish  a 
Koussevitzky  Centennial  Scholarship  Fund,  and  many  of  the 
performers  have  contributed  their  services,  in  order  that  present 
and  coming  generations  of  musicians  may  have,  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  an  experience  of  Koussevitzky. 


■p 


■^H 


/  don't  know  if  I  can  ever  begin  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  that 
felt  like  —  what  Koussevitzky  represented  then  in  the  world  of 
music,  what  radiance  emanated  from  him,  what  it  was  like  to  be 
in  his  presence.  He  was  a  man  possessed  by  music,  by  the  ideas 
and  ideals  of  music,  and  a  man  whose  possessedness  came  at 
you  like  cosmic  rays,  whether  from  the  podium,  or  in  a  living- 
room,  or  in  a  theater. 

Leonard  Bernstein,  Opening  Exercises  1970 


Out  of  his  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  creative  talent  of  our 
time  comes  his  belief  in  his  role  as  educator.  He  has  often  told 
me  that  the  director  of  an  orchestra  should  be  the  musical  leader 
of  his  community.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  himself  have  faith  in 
the  work  he  plays;  the  orchestra  and  the  public  he  serves  must 
also  be  convinced  of  its  value. 

Aaron  Copland,  The  Musical  Quarterly 


It  is  trite  to  say  that  he  was  dynamic.  He  had  a  gift  for  animating 
everybody  around  him.  He  wanted  perfection  and  the  members 
of  the  Orchestra  knew  that  in  order  to  get  perfection  he  insisted 
on  what  Shakespeare  called  'damnable  iteration'.  He  believed  in 
hard  work.  He  believed  that  religion  and  music  were  one  and  he 
believed  in  his  own  destiny  —  and  by  the  firmness  of  that  belief, 
he  created  it. 

Lewis  Perry,  Opening  Exercises  1951 
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TANGLEWOOD  1974 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN     Adviser 

Friday  July  26  1974 
6  o'clock 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 


GUNTHER  SCHULLER     conductor 


HANSON 


Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  My  Friend, 
Serge  Koussevitzky     op.  44 


SCHOENBERG        A  Survivor  from  Warsaw     op.  46 


VERA  ZORINA     narrator 

TANGLEWOOD  CHOIR     John  Oliver     conductor 


STRAVINSKY 


Symphony  of  Psalms 

Exaudi  orationem  meam,  Domine 

Expectans  expectavi  Dominum 

Alleluia.  Laudate  Dominum  in  Sanctis  ejus 

TANGLEWOOD   FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
John  Oliver     conductor 


7  o'clock 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 

LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     conductor 

BERNSTEIN  The  Age  of  Anxiety  —  Symphony  No.  2 

for  Piano  and  Orchestra 
(after  W.  H.  Auden's  poem) 

PART  ONE 

The  prologue:  lento  moderato 
The  seven  ages:  variations  1-7 
The  seven  stages:  variations  8-14 

PART  TWO 

The  dirge:  largo 

The  masque:  extremely  fast 

The  epilogue:  adagio  -  andante  -  con  moto 

RANDALL  HODGKINSON     piano 
The  program  notes  for  this  evening's  concert  begin  on  page  23. 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA   RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN   PIANO 
DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 
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THE 
OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 

STOCKBRIDGE 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


Ol 


Stockbridge 

Historical  Exhibits 

with 

Original  Paintings  by 

NORMAN  ROCKWELL 

On  permanent  exhibit 

Autographed 
prints  and  books  available. 

Open  Year  Round  —  Daily  10-5  p.m. 
Except  Tuesdays 

Adults  $1.00  Children  25c 


CHESTERWOOD 

STOCKBRIDGE 


*,£#& 


Summer  Home  and  Studio  of 
DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH 

Sculptor  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial 

Garden,  Nature  Trail, 
Paintings,  Barn  Sculpture  Gallery 

Adults  $1.50  •  Children  $.75 

Daily  10-5 

Candlelight  Tours 
Monday  &  Wednesday  •  5-10  pm 

a  property  of 
The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservations 


From  here 


to  hear 


With  Superex  Stereophones,  you've  got  the  best  seat  in 
Philharmonic  Hall. You're  in  the  control  room  at  every  record 
ing  session.  And  you  can  change  seats  simply  by  changing 
the  volume. 

Transport  yourself  to  the  center  of  the  brass  section,  or 
see  what  it  feels  like  to  sit  under  the  cymbals. 

The  Superex  PEP  79  will  carry  you  there.  According  to 
Stereo  Review,  ". . .  though  one  of  the  lowest-price  electro- 
static headsets  we  know  of,  sounds  about  as  good  as  the  best 
and  most  expensive  ones  we've  tested 
thus  far— and  that  is  no  small 
achievement."  Write  for  com- 
plete report. 

You'll  have  a  pair  of 
Superex  Stereophones  with  a 
10-22,000  Hz.  frequency  re- 
sponse, a  handsome  console 
that  works  off  any  amplifier, 
and  one  year  guarantee. 


PEP-79 
Sugg.  Retail  Price  $85.00 


Superex  Stereophones. 
Feel  what  you  hear. 


For  Free  Literature  Write: 
Superex  Electronics  Corp.,  Dept.  FB, 
151  Ludlow  St.,  Yonkers,  N.Y.  10705. 
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TANGLEWOOD  1974 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER      Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Friday  July  26  1974  at  9.30  pm 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI   OZAWA     conductor 


COPLAND 


'Quiet  City',  for  Trumpet,  English  Horn  and  Strings 

ARMANDO  GHITALLA     trumpet 
LAURENCE  THORSTENBERG     English  horn 

Conducted  by     AARON  COPLAND 


*BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.  9  in  D  minor     op.  125 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  un  poco  maestoso 
Molto  vivace  -  presto 
Adagio  molto  e  cantabile 
Finale  with  soloists  and  chorus: 
Schiller's 'Ode  to  Joy' 

MARITA  NAPIER     soprano 
JOY  DAVIDSON     mezzo-soprano 
JOHN  ALEXANDER     tenor 
SHERRILL  MILNES     baritone 

TANGLEWOOD   FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
John  Oliver     conductor 


The  program  notes  for  this  evening's  concert  begin  on  page  28. 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &  *RCA  RECORDS 
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paintings 

sculpture 

graphics 

old  prints 

paper - 
americana 


MYRNA  LIEB  CITRON         413-298-4767 


TANGLEWOOD 


NUT  MEGGERS! 


Dine  Well 
en  route  at 


Grouse 


M 


TORRINGTON  29  , 
WATERSURV   48 
NEW  HAVEN   72 
NEW  YORK  122' 


ouse 


an  un-city 

informal 

Country  Inn 

FOOD«DRINK 
LODGING 

ROUTE  23,  OTIS 
(413)  269-4446  . 


SAVINGS 


Barrington  Savings.  Great. 

244  Main  Street,  Great  Barrington,  528-1190 
Main  Street,  Sheffield,  229-8516 

West  Stockbridge — opening  soon 
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Choose  From 
Over  25,000  Items. 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY 

ALL  YEAR 

9-5:30  P.M. 

Recapture  Yesteryear's 
Yankee  Nostalgia  at 

Seta  &  Jed's  Country  Store 


A  complete  source  for.  China,  Glass, 
Dinnerware,  Clocks,  Candles,  Lamps  & 
Lighting  Fixtures,  Baskets  &  Pottery, 
Woodenware,  Pewter,  Brass  &  Copper, 
Door  Stops,  Hitching  Posts,  Weather- 
vanes,  Braided  &  Hooked  Rugs.Woven 
Coverlets,  Place  Mats  &  Table  Linens, 
Gourmet  Cookware,  Colonial  Hard- 
ware, Franklin  Stoves,  Andirons  & 
Fireplace  Equipment, Pictures.  Wall 
Hangings, Mechanical  Banks,  Excit- 
ing Imports,  Decorative  Accessories, 
Documentary  Fabrics  &  Wallpapers, 
Upholstered  &  Early  American  Furn- 
iture, Authorized  "Colonial  Williams- 
burg" and  "Museum  Collection"  Repro- 
ductions,  Authentic  Americana  andj 
distinctive  Country  Clothes. 


X 
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Aunt  Abigail's  (Attic. 

EXCLUSIVE  COUNTRY  CLOTHES 


Preserves 

Gourmet  Foods  Papeteries 

„    ,   _    .  Herbs  and  Spices 

Maple  Products  „       _  .    ,  „    , 

r  Home  Baked  Goods 

Choice  Cheeses  Cof{ee    Tea    Honey 

Jams  and  Jellies  Water  Driven  Stone  Ground  Flour 

Apothecary  Jars    Fresh  Ground  Peanut  Butter 

Imported  Delicacies  Old-Fashioned   2<ro^r    Em.gaa.rs.cVs 


Candy  GREAT 

In  the  Big  Bed  Barns  on  Stockbridge  Boad,  Boute  7 


B-A.m*.i3sra-ToiT,  mass. 

1  Mile  North  of  Great  Barrington 


0u/i  0evn 


As  featured  weekly  in 
THE 

NEWVORKEK 

by 

J.TlLL 

tlLTD. 


Telephone:  413-528-1500 


* 

v 

X 

I 

X 
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Remember,    you    haven't   seen    the   Berkshire's   if  you  haven't   seen    JENIFER   HOUSE 
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E   TANGLEWOOD  1974 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Saturday  July  27 1974  at  8.30  pm 


5     BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


EUGENE  ORMANDY     conductor 


HARRIS 


Symphony  No.  3     (In  one  movement) 


*DEBUSSY 


La  mer:  trois  esquisses  symphoniques 
(The  sea:  three  symphonic  sketches) 

De  I'aube  a  midi  sur  la  mer 
(From  dawn  to  noon  on  the  sea) 

Jeux  de  vagues 

(The  playing  of  the  waves) 

Dialogue  du  vent  et  de  la  mer 
(Dialogue  between  the  wind  and  sea) 


intermission 


*BARTOK 


Concerto  for  Orchestra 

Andante  non  troppo  -  allegro  vivace 
Giuoco  delle  cOppie:  allegro  scherzando 
Elegy:  andante  non  troppo 
Intermezzo  interrotto:  allegretto 
Finale:  presto 


Commissioned  by  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  in  Memory  of 
Natalie  Koussevitzky 


The  program  notes  for  this  evening's  concert  begin  on  page  30. 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  CRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &  *RCA  RECORDS 
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BOSTON  POPS 
PENSION  FUND 
CONCERT 

Tuesday  August  13 

at  8.30  pm 

POPS-AT-TANGLEWOOD 


Get  closer  to  the  musk. 


ARTHUR   FIEDLER 
conductor 

ILANA  VERED 
piano 

a  program  including 

RACHMANINOFF 
Rhapsody  on  a  Theme  of  Paganini, 
for  Piano  and  Orchestra 

GERSHWIN-ANDERSON 
Selection  from  'Girl  Crazy' 

JOPLIN 

The  Entertainer 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

1812,  Ouverture  Solennelle 

TICKETS  PRICED  AT 

$4.50,  $5.50,  $6,  $7, 
$8,  $8.50,  $9,  $10 


Being  part  of  the  crowd  at  an  outdoor 
live  concert  is  exciting.  But  unless  you  arrive 
early,  you  may  need  binoculars  to  actually 
see  the  musicians  perform.  And  even  the  best 
outdoor  sound  system  adds  considerable  dis- 
tortion to  the  music. 

Tech  Hifi  can  bring  you  closer  to  the  music 

A  component  music  system  like  the  one 
featured  here  will  bring  the  excitement  of  live 
music  right  into  your  livingroom  .  .  .  without 
the  distortion. 


OhmB's,  Nikko  8080, 

Miracord  750  II,  Stanton  681  EE 


We're  not  suggesting  that  a  component 
music  system  can  ever  replace  live  music,  but  it  does  present  an  interesting 
alternative.  Especially  a  music  system  like  the  one  shown  here.  Sold  individ- 
ually, these  fine  components  would  cost  $1075.00.  This  month  you  can 
purchase  the  system  at  Tech  Hifi  for  $  879.  Admittedly,  still  a  lot  of  money. 
But,  if  you  are  a  connoisseur  of  good  music,  we  think  that  you'll  find  this  sys- 
tem well  worth  it. 

For  connoisseurs  with  less  substantial  budgets,  Tech  Hifi  has  complete 
music  systems  beginning  at  $149. 


AVAILABLE   NOW  FROM 
FESTIVAL  BOX  OFFICE 
TANGLEWOOD 
LENOX  MASS  01240 
tel:  (413)  637-1600 


Btech  hifi] 
Quality  Components  at  the  Right  PrKe—^ 


Tech  Hifi  has  over  40  stores  throughout  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Michigan. 
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TANGLEWOOD  1974 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD   BERNSTEIN    -Adviser 


Sunday  July  28  1974  at  2.30  pm 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


EUGEN  JOCHUM     conductor 


MOZART 


Symphony  No.  38  in  D     K.  504     'Prague' 

Adagio  -  allegro 
Andante 
Finale:  presto 


HINDEMITH 


Symphonic  Metamorphosis  of  Themes  by  Carl  Maria 
von  Weber 

Allegro 

Turandot':  Scherzo 
Andantino 
March 


intermission 


*BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.  7  in  A     op.  92 

Poco  sostenuto  -  vivace 

Allegretto 

Presto  -  assai  meno  presto  -  tempo  primo 

Allegro  con  brio 


The  program  notes  for  this  afternoon's  concert  begin  on  page  34. 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &  *RCA  RECORDS 
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Where 

music,  dance, 
theatre  and  art 
are  your 
neighbors... 


Colony^it 
Lenox 

Condominium  Duplexes 
in  the  Berkshires 


Escape  regularly  to  your  4-season 
condominium  home  in  the  heart  of 
the  Berkshire's  cultural  circle . . . 
near  Tanglewood,  Jacobs  Pillow, 
Berkshire  Playhouse  and  the 
area's  fine  galleries  and  museums. 
The  Colony's  facilities  include 
on-premises  golf,  swimming, 
tennis,  cross-country  skiing; 
clubhouse  with  gym,  whirlpool, 
saunas,  lounge.  FREE  BROCHURE 
describes  our  spacious  2  bedroom, 
2  bath  homes  with  den  and 
balcony . . .  carpeted,  air 
conditioned,  applianced.  From 
$34,900  with  attractive  financing 
terms.  Occupancy  this  summer. 
Write  or  phone  The  Colony 
at  Lenox. 


Rte.  7-20  at 
New  Lenox  Rd. 
Lenox,  Mass.  02140 
(413)637-2765 


1771  was  a  good 
year  for  our  Lobster  Pie. 
This  year  it's  even  better. 

When  you  visit  us  at  the  Publick  House,  we'll  welcome  you 
into  a  true  18th  century  tavern  and  pub. 

Because  we  haven't  changed  since  the  days  when  hungry 
Colonial  travelers  would  stop  by  for  one  of  our  generous 
meals. 

But  to  tell  the  truth,  our  good  Yankee  cooking  is  even  better 
today. 

Roasted  whole  Cornish  game  hen.  Steak  in  a  skillet,  with 
crushed  peppercorns  or  red  wine  sauce.  And  our  special  indi- 
vidually   baked    lobster   pie. 

And  if  you  see  someone  at  a  nearby  table  enjoying  our  hot 
deep-dish  apple  pie  with  real  Vermont  cheddar,  pay  heed: 
you're  going  to  need  some  room  for  dessert. 

/  it/  —  The  Innkeeper 


Publick  House 

On  the  Common  -  Sturbridge,  Mass.  (^>^7)j47-JJ^J.  Near  Old  Sturbridge  Village 


Dance  at 
The  Pillow 


July  2-6 

Violette  Verdy  &  Partner  (July  2  3.4) 

Helgi  Tomasson  &t  Gelsey  Kirk  I  arid  <3u  i  y  5  6 ) 

(Courtesy    New  York  City  Ballet) 

Ritha  Devi 

Bottom  of  the  Bucket  But... 

July  9-13 

Dennis  Wayne's  American  Ballet  Co; 

Dennis  Wayne,  Franceses  Cork le,  James 

Dunne,  Donna  Cowan 

(Courtesy:  City  Center  Jeffrey  Ballet) 

Members  of  Dan  Wagoner's  Dance  Co. 

July  15,  16  (Jacob's  Pillow  Benefit) 
Edward  Villella  &  Partner 
Carmen  de  Lavallade 
Manuel  Alum  Dance  Co. 

July  17-20 

Nikolais  Dance  Theatre 


July  23-27 

Eliot  Feld  Ballet 

Mimi  Garrard  Dance  Theater 

July  30-August  3 
Judith  Jamison 

(Courtesy    Alvin  Ailey  City  Center  Dance 

Theal^||;:;::,;X] 

Miguel  Godreau,  John  Parks 
Nala  Najan 

:  August  6-10 
Pearl  Lang  and  Dance  Co. 
Pilobolus  Dance  Theatre 
:Memb&Js:of  Chuck  Davis  Dance  Co. 

vAug'iM  ?3*V?   '..-. 
Maria  Alba  Spanish  Dance  Co. 

August  20-24 

Lotte  Goslar's  Pantomime Crrcus 
Members  of  Jose  Limon  Company 


Minutes  from  Tanglewood  on  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike,  Lee  exit. 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival,  Lee,  Mass.   (413)  243-0745 
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Program  notes  for  Friday  Evening  July  26    , 

HOWARD   HANSON     1896 

Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  My  Friend,  Serge  Koussevitzky     op.  44 

Howard  Hanson  composed  this  Elegy  for  the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  It  was  commissioned  by  the  Orchestra 
and  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation. 

The  Elegy  opens  with  an  expressive  melody  presented  by  the  strings, 
at  first  canonically,  and  in  3/4  time.  This  melody,  varied  in  development, 
is  the  basis  of  the  piece.  A  section  of  4/4  rhythm  opening  in  the  winds 
reaches  a  climax  of  intensity  and  subsides  to  a  return  of  the  original 
tempo  (teneramente  con  semplicita)  to  a  pianissimo  ending. 

Howard  Hanson's  parents,  Hans  and  Hilma  Hanson,  were  of  Swedish 
descent.  First  taught  by  his  mother,  Mr  Hanson  continued  his  studies  in 
Luther  College  and  the  University  School  of  Music  of  his  native  State.  He 
studied  composition  at  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art  in  New  York  with 
Percy  Goetschius,  and  later  at  the  Northwestern  University  School  of 
Music  at  Evanston,  under  C.  Lutkin  and  Arne  Oldberg.  Taking  his  degree 
in  1916,  he  taught  at  the  College  of  the  Pacific  in  San  Jose,  California. 
In  1921  he  was  elected  to  a  three-year  fellowship  in  composition  at  the 
American  Academy  in  Rome.  Returning  to  America  in  1934,  he  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  of  the  University  of 
Rochester,  New  York. 
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ARNOLD  SCHOENBERG     1874-1951 
A  Survivor  from  Warsaw     op.  46 

Like  Mahler,  whom  he  admired  so  greatly,  Schoenberg  was  born  in  the 
Jewish  faith,  but  was  converted  to  Catholicism.  The  anti-Semitic  cam- 
paign unleashed  by  Hitler  moved  Schoenberg  to  return  to  the  religion 
of  his  forebears.  In  a  ceremony  held  in  a  Paris  synagogue  on  July  24 
1933,  Schoenberg  once  more  became  a  Jew.  A  Survivor  from  Warsaw 
is  an  anguished  expression  of  Schoenberg's  Jewish  consciousness.  The 
work  was  commissioned  by  the  Koussevitzky  Foundation.  He  completed 
the  composition  in  twelve  days,  between  August  11  and  August  23  1947. 

Schoenberg  was  singularly  proud  of  his  proficiency  in  English  and 
frequently  engaged  in  argument  with  American-born  friends  about  the 
proper  usage  of  words  and  idioms.  The  title  A  Survivor  from  Warsaw 
was  his  own.  His  publishers  felt  that  the  preposition  'from'  was  an 
unidiomatic  rendering  of  the  German  'von',  and  suggested  to  change  it 
to  'of.  Schoenberg  did  put  'of  in  the  manuscript,  but  inserted  a  de- 
risive exclamation  point  in  parentheses  after  it  to  indicate  his  disagree- 
ment. Eventually  he  prevailed,  and  the  score  was  published  with  the 
Germanic  'from'  in  the  title. 

Schoenberg  wrote  his  own  English  text  for  the  work,  and  its  curious 
syntax  intensifies  the  sense  of  irreality,  terror  and  hopelessness  of  the 
situation.  The  narrative  is  based  on  reports  Schoenberg  received  from 
actual  survivors  of  the  hideous  hell  in  the  Warsaw  sewers  where  the 
Jews  were  hiding.  It  tells  a  moving  story  of  the  persecuted  people  who, 
at  the  point  of  death,  summon  their  last  courage  and  together  intone 
the  Hebrew  prayer  Shema  Yisroel. 

The  scoring  is  for  narrator,  men's  chorus  and  orchestra.  The  narrator's 
part  is  written  in  Sprechgesang,  inflected  speech  which  Schoenberg 
introduced  in  Gurrelieder  and  developed  in  Pierrot  Lunaire.  Its  nota- 
tion is  unusual.  The  relative  pitch  of  the  syllables  of  the  text  is  indicated 
by  varying  positions  above  and  below  a  single  central  line,  but  sharps 
and  flats  are  placed  in  front  of  these  indeterminate  notes,  giving  the 
visual  impression  of  a  musical  staff.  The  final  Hebrew  prayer,  however, 
is  in  regular  five-line  notation. 
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TANGLEWOOD 
POPULAR  ARTISTS  SERIES 


A  series  featuring  outstanding 
artists  of  contemporary  popular 
music 


The  work  is  written  according  to  Schoenberg's  method  of  composition 
with  twelve  tones.  No  more  fitting  medium  can  be  imagined  for  this 
agonizing  subject,  with  'squeezed  octaves'  resulting  in  the  thematic 
supremacy  of  atonal  major  sevenths,  with  the  classical  tonic-dominant 
relationship  of  a  perfect  fifth  replaced  by  the  tritone,  the  'diabolus  in 
musica'  of  the  medieval  theorists.  The  chromatic  dispersal  inherent  in 
the  dodecaphonic  technique  may  well  have  assumed  in  Schoenberg's 
mind  the  symbolic  significance  of  the  diaspora  of  Israel.  The  illustrative 
power  of  the  music  is  further  enhanced  by  the  use  of  a  large  section  of 
percussion  instruments  in  the  score.  It  is  significant,  however,  that 
Schoenberg  shuns  the  obvious  dramatics  of  the  military  drum.  When 
the  Nazi  Feldwebel  shouts,  'In  a  minute  I  will  know  how  many  I  am 
going  to  send  off  to  the  gas  chamber!'  the  accompaniment  is  ominously 
subdued,  limited,  only  to  strings. 


July  8 

Seals  and  Crofts 
England  Dan  and 
John  Ford  Coley 


July  30 

James  Taylor 
Linda  Ronstadt 


August  12 

Arlo  Guthrie 
Pete  Seeger 


August  27 

Joni  Mitchell 

Tom  Scott  and  the  L.A.  Express 


All  concerts  begin  at  7.30  pm. 
Tickets  are  available  through 
Ticketron  and  from  the 
Tanglewood  Box  Office. 


Arnold  Schoenberg,  a  self-portrait  from  the  collection  of  Louis  Krasner. 

Schoenberg's  text  of  A  Survivor  from  Warsaw,  with  German  sentences 
interpolated  in  the  original,  is  as  follows: 

'I  cannot  remember  everything.  I  must  have  been  unconscious  most  of 
the  time;  I  remember  only  the  grandiose  moment  when  they  all  started 
to  sing,  as  if  prearranged,  the  old  prayer  they  had  neglected  for  so  many 
years  —  the  forgotten  creed! 

'But  I  have  no  recollection  how  I  got  underground  to  live  in  the  sewers 
of  Warsaw  so  long  a  time. 

'The  day  began  as  usual.  Reveille  when  it  still  was  dark  —  get  out 
whether  you  slept  or  whether  worries  kept  you  awake  the  whole  night: 
you  had  been  separated  from  your  children,  from  your  wife,  from  your 
parents,  you  don't  know  what  happened  to  them;  how  could  you  sleep? 

'They  shouted  again:  "Get  out!  The  sergeant  will  be  furious!"  They 
came  out;  some  very  slow,  the  old  ones,  the  sick  men,  some  with 
nervous  agility.  They  fear  the  sergeant.  They  hurry  as  much  as  they  can. 
In  vain!  Much  too  much  noise,  much  too  much  commotion  and  not 
fast  enough! 

'The  Feldwebel  shouts:  "Achtungl  Still  gestanden!  Na  wird's  mal,  oder 
soil  ich  mit  dem  Gewehrkolben  nachhelfen?  Na  jut;  wenn  Ihr's  durchaus 
haben  wolltl"  ["Attention!  Stand  still!  How  about  it,  or  should  I  help 
you  along  with  a  bayonet  butt?  All  right,  would  you  kindly  oblige?"] 
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'The  sergeant  and  his  subordinates  hit  everyone:  Young  or  old,  strong 
or  sick,  guilty  or  innocent — It  was  painful  to  hear  the  groaning  and 
moaning. 

'I  heard  it  though  I  had  been  hit  very  hard,  so  hard  that  I  could  not  help 
falling  down.  We  all  on  the  ground  who  could  not  stand  up  were  then 
beaten  over  the  head. 

'I  must  have  been  unconscious.  The  next  thing  I  knew  was  a  soldier 
saying,  "They  are  all  dead!"  Whereupon  the  sergeant  ordered  to  do 
away  with  us. 

'There  I  lay  aside  half  conscious.  It  had  become  very  still  —  fear  and 
pain  —  Then  I  heard  the  sergeant  shouting:  "Abzahlen!"  ["Count  off!"] 

'They  started  slowly,  and  irregularly:  One,  two,  three,  four,  "Achtung." 
The  sergeant  shouted  again:  "Rascher!  Nochmals  von  vorn  anfagen! 
In  einer  Minute  will  ich  wissen  wieviele  ich  zur  Gaskammer  abliefere! 

Abzahlen!"  ["Faster!  Once  more,  start  from  the  front  row!  In  a  minute 
I  will  know  how  many  I  am  going  to  send  off  to  the  gas  chamber! 
Count  off!"] 

'They  began  again,  first  slowly:  One,  two,  three,  four,  became  faster 
and  faster,  so  fast  that  it  finally  sounded  like  a  stampede  of  wild  horses, 
and  all  of  a  sudden,  in  the  middle  of  it,  they  began  singing  the  Shema 
Yisroel.' 

Shema  Yisroel  Adonoy  elohenoo  Adonoy  ehod.  Veohavto  es  Adonoy 
eloheho  behol  levoveho  oovehol  nafsheho  oovehol  meodeho.  Vehoyoo 
haddevoreem  hoelleh  asher  onohee  metsavvho  hayyom  al  levoveho. 
Veshinnantom  levoneho  vedibbarto  bom  beshivteho  oovelehteho  bad- 
dereh  ooveshohbeho  oovekoomeho. 

[Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  the  Lord  is  One!  And  thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  Cod  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all 
thy  might.  And  these  words  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  shall  be  in 
thy  heart.  And  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children,  and 
speak  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thy  house,  and  when  thou  goest  on 
the  way,  and  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up.] 

Nicolas  Slonimsky 

Copyright  ©  1969  by  Performing  Arts  Magazine,  Los  Angeles.  Reprinted  by  permission. 


BROADCASTING  SCHEDULE 

The  Friday  evening  concerts  atTanglewood  will  be  broadcast  live  by: 
WCRB-AM-FM  Boston  WAMC-FM  Albany  (90.3) 

(102.5  FM  &  1330  AM)  WGBH-FM  Boston  (89.7) 

WFCR-FM  Amherst  (88.5) 

The  Saturday  evening  concerts  will  be  broadcast  live  by: 

WPJB-FM  Providence  (105.1) 
WCRB-AM-FM  Boston  WAMC-FM  Albany 

WGBH-FM  Boston  WFCR-FM  Amherst 

The  Sunday  afternoon  concerts  will  be  broadcast  live  by: 

WGBH-FM  (Boston) 
WAMC-FM  Albany  WFCR-FM  Amherst 

Acoustic  Research  Speaker  Systems  are  used  to  monitor  the  radio 
broadcasts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall. 
ADS,  Analog  &  Digital  Systems  of  Cambridge,  provides  BRAUN 
high  fidelity  loudspeakers  for  the  monitoring  and  recording  of 
concerts  at  Tanglewood. 
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DARROW 

9  mi.  W.  of  Pittsfield  on  Rte.  20 

Come  walk  through  our  Shaker 
Village  campus:  it's  a  National 
Historic  Landmark. 

We're  a  coed  country  day/ 
boarding  school  with  a  strong  and 
flexible  college  preparatory 
curriculum. 

At  Darrow  each  student's  efforts 
make  a  difference.  Give  us  a  call. 

Grades  9-12  (518)795-1501 

Porter  D.  Caesar,  Admissions 


"Discover  the  Williamsville  Inn  .  .  ." 

New  York  Magazine 

Superb  French  cuisine, 

served  in  a  quiet  country  setting. 

Reservations  necessary. 

THE 

WILLIAMSVILLE 

INN 

Route  41,  West  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts  01266 
(413)  274-6580 


SOUTH  MOUNTAIN  CONCERTS 

one  mile  south  of  Pittsfield  on  Routes  7  and  20 

SATURDAY  JULY  20 

CORNELL  CHAMBER  CHORALE 
Thomas  A.  Sokol,  Director 

SATURDAY  AUGUST  10 

JAYNE  ROSENFELD  flute 
PETER  ROSENFELD  cello 

SATURDAY  AUGUST  17 

MENDELSSOHN-ENESCO  OCTETS 

SUNDAY  SEPTEMBER  22 

BEAUX  ARTS  TRIO  OF  NEW  YORK 

NOVEMBER,  date  to  be  set 

METROPOLITAN  OPERA  STUDIO 
THE  DUEL  by  AL  CARMINES 

All  concerts  at  3  pm 

Information  and  Programs: 

Box  23,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  01201 

Telephone  (413)  443-6517 


Le  concert  est  t ermine  . 

mais 

la  musique  continue 

chez-nous-. 

Souper  est  servi 

jusqu'a  minuit. 

Oipheus  Asceri 

route  seven  stockbridge,  mass. 
(413)  298-4700 


DINING  FOR  THOSE  WHO  KNOW 

FROM  TANGLEWOOD  (Only  9  Miles) 
to  Route  41  and  295 

OPEN  FOR  DINNER 

Weekly  5:00  to  10:30  p.m. 

Sunday  4:00  to  10:30  p.m. 

YOUR  HOSTS 

LES  CHEVALLIERS 

BETTY  — The  Old  Girl 
LOUIS  — The  Old  Boy 

PHONE:  518-781-4451 
518-781-9994 

QUEECHY  LAKE  •  CANAAN,  N.Y. 


THE  STOCKBRIDGE 
SCHOOL 

a  Universal  School 

Dedicated  to  Change  for  a  Better  World 

Coed,  grades  9-12.  Community  living  in 
the  Berkshire  hills.  Tools  for  higher  educa- 
tion and  climate  to  make  informed  life 
choices  and  meaningful  social  commit- 
ments. International,  multi-racial  philoso- 
phy. School-on-Wheels  project  with  Spring 
travel  program.  Accredited  NEASC.  See  us 
any  afternoon.  Route  183,  two  miles  south 
of  Tanglewood.  Richard  T.  Nurse,  Dir. 
Interlaken  RFD,  West  Stockbridge 
MA  01 266  (413)298-5592 
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REALTORS 


1  63  NORTH  STREET 


PITTSFIELD.  MASS.  01201 


41  3  -  445-5661 


IGOR  STRAVINSKY     1882-1971 
Symphony  of  Psalms 
Program  note  by  Klaus  C.  Roy 

Stravinsky  composed  the  Symphony  of  Psalms,  on  a  commission  from 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  The  dedication  reads,  'This  symphony,  composed 
to  the  glory  of  God,  is  dedicated  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  foundation.'  The  original 
score  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Orchestra. 

Stravinsky  was  emphatic  in  his  insistence  that  this  work  is  to  be  regarded 
not  as  cantata,  not  as  a  composition  for  chorus  accompanied  by  orches- 
tra, but  as  a  symphony.  He  designated  the  work  as  'for  orchestra  with 
chorus',  and  the  listener  will  not  fail  to  note  the  implications  of  that 
concept.  The  composition  thus  becomes  the  second  of  his  four  sym- 
phonies, the  others  being  the  student  work  in  E  flat  major  (1907),  the 
Symphony  in  C  (1940),  and  the  Symphony  in  Three  Movements  (1945). 
At  the  time,  1930,  the  composer  felt  (as  we  read  in  the  comments  that 
follow  the  text)  that  he  was  not  attracted  to  the  form  itself,  as  it  had 
been  passed  down  to  him  by  preceding  eras.  What  he  aimed  for  was  a 
piece  of  'organic  entity'  with  a  'periodic  order'  different  from  that  of 
a  suite. 

His  conception  was  one  of  design,  not  of  'expression'.  He  sought,  as  he 
said,  a  text  to  fill  the  vision;  and  he  found  it  in  the  Psalms,  choosing 
those  which  would  in  succession  realize  a  symphonic  structure.  Each 
movement  turned  out  to  be  longer  and  larger  than  the  preceding.  The 
first  is  an  invocation,  a  plea;  the  Phrygian  mode  employed  (akin  to  E 
minor  with  a  lowered  second  degree —  F  natural)  emphasizes  the  inten- 
sity of  the  sinner's  prayer  for  divine  pity.  The  music  moves  from  E  to  G, 
which  reveals  itself  as  the  dominant  of  the  second  movement's  key,  C 
minor.  Here,  in  a  double  fugue  of  considerable  complexity,  is  expressed 
the  recognition  of  grace  received;  the  tonality  moves  from  C  to  E  flat 
major— again  a  minor  third  up,  and  an  extraordinary  luminosity  infuses 
the  final  chords.  In  the  third  movement,  the  great  Psalm  of  praise  and 
glory  is  set  once  again;  yet  all  temptation  to  literalness  and  sound  paint- 
ing is  here  resisted.  (The  trumpets  and  cymbals  do  not  respond  when 
called  by  name  in  the  text.)  The  basic  key  is  again  C,  but  the  vast  and 
serene  coda  —  close  to  immobility — is  suspended  above  a  three-note 
ostinato  whose  tonic  is  E  flat.  The  closing  words  of  praise,  after  the  last 
of  the  uniquely  affecting  alleluias  of  the  chorus  (a  distant  echo  of  the 
'Dresden  Amen'),  resolve  themselves  in  a  C  major  chord  which  itself 
stands  like  an  indestructible  edifice  of  worship. 

The  composer  had  experienced,  in  the  year  preceding  the  composition 
of  the  Symphony  of  Psalms,  a  kind  of  re-conversion  to  the  Russian 
Orthodox  faith  of  his  youth.  We  may  regard  the  work  as  a  ritual  —  of 
penance  and  of  joy.  Here,  the  ritualistic  mode,  which  has  been  a  charac- 
teristic of  Stravinsky  from  Le  sacre  du  printemps  of  1913  to  Orpheus  of 
1947  and  the  Mass  of  1948,  from  Les  noces  of  1914-1923  to  the  Canticum 
sacrum  of  1956  and  Threni  of  1958,  here  achieves  an  intrinsic  power  of 
probably  unequalled  intensity.  With  momentary  and  logical  excep- 
tions in  the  last  movement,  the  enchantments  of  the  dance  (of  which 
Stravinsky  is  probably  the  greatest  composer-inventor  of  all  time)  are 
eschewed.  A  profound  monumentality  is  aimed  for,  Byzantine  in  its 
severity.  When,  some  years  ago,  a  'music  appreciation'  commentator 
asked  whether  the  dedication  'To  the  glory  of  God'  was  to  be  taken  'in 
veneration  or  in  travesty',  he  was  deluded  not  only  about  the  style  and 
language  of  the  work,  with  all  its  'dissonances',  but  about  its  intent.  If 
the  sentiments  of  the  text  are  humble,  the  music  is  proud:  of  its  almost 
ascetic  self-denial  in  the  face  of  textual  temptation,  of  the  quality  of  its 


Klaus  G.  Roy,  formerly  a  resident  of  Boston,  has  been  Director  of  Pub- 
lications and  Program  Book  Editor  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  since 
1958.  A  graduate  in  music  of  Boston  University  and  Harvard  University, 
he  has  been  active  for  more  than  twenty  years  as  composer,  critic, 
teacher,  librarian  and  lecturer.  His  note  is  reprinted  by  his  kind  permis- 
sion and  that  of  the  Musical  Arts  Association  of  Cleveland. 


ritual  homage.  Among  the  works  of  Stravinsky  which  are  destined  to 
last  'forever'  —  as  that  term  presumptuously  delineates  the  brief  span 
of  recorded  human  history,  past,  present,  and  future  —  the  Symphony 
of  Psalms  ranks  among  the  foremost:  one  of  the  most  solemn  and 
impressive  junctures  of  religion  and  art. 


LEONARD  BERNSTEIN 
The  Age  of  Anxiety  —  Symphony  No.  2 
(after  W.  H.  Auden's  poem) 
Program  note  by  the  composer 

W.  H.  Auden's  fascinating  and  hair-raising  poem,  The  Age  of  Anxiety;  a 
Baroque  Eclogue,  began  immediately  to  affect  me  lyrically  when  I  first 
read  it  in  the  summer  of  1947.  From  that  moment,  the  composition  of  a 
symphony  based  on  The  Age  of  Anxiety  acquired  an  almost  compulsive 
quality;  and  I  worked  on  it  steadily  in  Taos,  in  Philadelphia,  in  Richmond, 
Mass.,  in  Tel-Aviv,  in  planes,  in  hotel  lobbies,  and,  finally  (the  week 
preceding  the  premiere),  in  Boston.  The  orchestration  was  started  during 
a  month-long  tour  with  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  and  was  completed  on 
March  20  1949  in  New  York  City. 

I  imagine  that  the  idea  of  writing  a  symphony  with  piano  solo  emerged 
from  the  extremely  personal  identification  of  myself  with  the  poem.  In 
this  sense,  the  pianist  provides  an  almost  autobiographical  protagonist 
set  against  an  orchestral  mirror  in  which  he  sees  himself,  analytically, 
in  the  modern  ambience.  The  work  is  therefore  no  'concerto'  in  the 
virtuosic  sense,  although  I  regard  Auden's  poem  as  one  of  the  most 
shattering  examples  of  pure  virtuosity  in  the  history  of  English  poetry. 

The  essential  line  of  the  poem  (and  of  the  music)  is  the  record  of  our 
difficult  and  problematical  search  for  faith.  In  the  end,  two  of  the 
characters  enunciate  the  recognition  of  this  faith  —  even  a  passive  sub- 
mission to  it — at  the  same  time  revealing  an  inability  to  relate  to  it 
personally  in  their  daily  lives,  except  through  blind  acceptance. 

No  one  could  be  more  astonished  than  I  at  the  extent  to  which  the 
programmaticism  of  this  work  has  been  carried.  I  had  not  planned  a 
'meaningful'  work,  at  least  not  in  the  sense  of  a  piece  whose  meaning 
relied  on  details  of  programmatic  implication.  I  was  merely  writing  a 
symphony  inspired  by  a  poem  and  following  the  general  form  of  that 
poem.  Yet,  when  each  section  was  finished  I  discovered,  upon  re-reading, 
detail  after  detail  of  programmatic  relation  to  the  poem  —  details  that 
had  'written  themselves',  wholly  unplanned  and  unconscious.  Since  I 
trust  the  unconscious  implicitly,  finding  it  a  source  of  wisdom  and  the 
dictator  of  the  condign  in  artistic  matters,  I  am  content  to  leave  these 
details  in  the  score. 

If  the  charge  of  'theatricality'  in  a  symphonic  work  is  a  valid  one,  I  am 
willing  to  plead  guilty.  I  have  a  deep  suspicion  that  every  work  I  write, 
for  whatever  medium,  is  really  theater  music  in  some  way,  and  nothing 
has  convinced  me  more  than  these  new  discoveries  of  the  unconscious 
hand  that  has  been  at  work  all  along  in  The  Age  of  Anxiety. 

©  Leonard  Bernstein 


ADVERTISING 
PROGRAMS 


IN  THE  ORCHESTRA'S 


For  information  about  advertising  space  and  rates  in  the 
programs  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  (the  Boston 
Pops,  Tanglewood,  and  Fall/Winter  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra programs)  please  call  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  at  Media-Rep 
Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler  Office  Building,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts 02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233. 


award  winning 


Discover 
the  unusual   in  our 
magical   new  store. 
We  offer  the  greatest, 
most  creative  TOYS, 
GAMES  &  CRAFTS  to  be 
found  anywhere.We  also 
have  a  full  line  of  adult 
games.We've  chosen  from 
the  best  in  the 
world.  Come  & 
have  fun. 


84  NORTH   ST. 
\  PITTS  FIELD,  MASS 

Open  Thun.  till  9  P.M 
Mon.-Sat.  10  to  5:30 


40%  OFF 

LIST 

for 

SEMI  OZAWA 


on 


ANGEL  RECORDS 


at 


berkshlre 
record 
outlet 
Inc. 


"at  least  1/3  off 
all  records 
at  all  times" 


OPEN  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
FRIDAY  AND  SATURDAY 


ROUTE 7-20  PITTSFIELD 
ACROSS  FROM  YELLOW  ASTER 
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the  Great  Apple  Pie 
Controversy 

Our  Chef  says  Apple  Pie  must  be  home- 
baked,  hot,  and  topped  with  cheddar.  So  we 
serve  it  that  way.  But  our  Innkeeper  insists 
on  home-baked  Apple  Pie,  cold,  without 
cheddar.  So  we  serve  it  that  way,  too. 

Help  us  settle  The  Controversy. 
Dine  here  anytime  from  early  morning 
until  late  in  the  evening.  Choose  Apple 
Pie,  any  style. 

While  you're  at  it,  choose  Roast 
Prime  Ribs  of  Beef  in  our  Dining  Room . . . 
or  dine  by  candlelight  m  our  flower-laden 
Courtyard ...  or  enjoy  delightful  cocktails 
m  The  Widow  Bingham's  Tavern ...  or 
sandwiches  (with  entertainment)  in  The 
Lion's  Den.  Enjoy  an  overnight  or  weekend 
stay,  too,  in  one  of  our  air  conditioned 
bedrooms  overlooking  the  Berkshires. 
Call  (413)  298-5545  for  reservations. 

2JS  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Since  1773.  Stockbndge,  Mass.  01262. 
On  Rt.  7,  south  of  Tanglewood. 


IS  PLEASED 

TO  PROVIDE  FOOD 
and 

REFRESHMENT  SERVICE 
TO 

THE  PATRONS  OF 

TANGLEWOOD 


(617)  569-7070 
(201)  687-3800 


AARON  COPLAND     1900 

Quiet  City,  for  Trumpet,  English  Horn  and  String  Orchestra 

During  the  autumn  of  1940  Aaron  Copland  made  an  orchestral  piece 
of  his  incidental  music  for  the  play  Quiet  City.  In  this  form  the  music 
had  its  first  performance  by  the  Saidenberg  Little  Symphony,  Daniel 
Saidenberg  conducting,  on  January  28  1941,  at  Town  Hall,  New  York 
City.  Mr  Copland  has  written  as  follows  about  this  work: 


'In  the  spring  of  1939,  I  was  asked  by  my  friend  Harold  Clurman, 
Director  of  the  Group  Theatre,  to  supply  the  incidental  musical  score 
for  a  new  play  by  Irwin  Shaw,  author  of  Bury  the  Dead,  The  Gentle 
People,  and  other  dramas.  His  new  opus  was  entitled  Quiet  City,  and 
was  a  realistic  fantasy  concerning  the  night-thoughts  of  many  different 
kinds  of  people  in  a  great  city.  It  called  for  music  evocative  of  the 
nostalgia  and  inner  distress  of  a  society  profoundly  aware  of  its  own 
insecurity.  The  author's  mouthpiece  was  a  young  trumpet  player  called 
David  Mellnikoff,  whose  trumpet  playing  helped  to  arouse  the  con- 
science of  his  fellow-players  and  of  the  audience.  The  play  was  given 
two  'try-out'  performances  in  New  York  on  successive  Sunday  evenings 
in  April  of  1939,  and  then  withdrawn  for  revisions. 

'Several  friends  urged  me  to  make  use  of  some  of  the  thematic  material 
used  in  my  score  as  the  basis  for  an  orchestral  piece.  This  is  what  I  did 
in  the  summer  of  1940,  as  soon  as  my  duties  at  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  were  finished.  I  borrowed  the  name,  the  trumpet,  and  some 
themes  from  the  original  play.  The  addition  of  English  horn  and  string 
orchestra  (I  was  limited  to  clarinet,  saxophone,  and  piano,  plus  the 
trumpet  of  course,  in  the  stage  version),  and  the  form  of  the  piece  as  a 
whole,  was  the  result  of  work  in  a  barn-studio  two  miles  down  the 
road  from  Tanglewood.  The  orchestration  was  completed  in  late  Sep- 
tember, and  the  score  dedicated  to  the  late  Ralph  Hawkes,  junior 
member  of  the  London  firm  of  Boosey  and  Hawkes,  who  published 
the  composition  recently.' 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  AND 
TANGLEWOOD  SOUVENIRS 

The  Music  Store  and  the  Office  of  the  Tanglewood  Friends 
currently  have  in  supply  some  attractive  souvenirs,  sale  of  which 
benefits  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Available  are  a  Seiji 
Ozawa  jigsaw  puzzle,  colorful  Tanglewood  posters  and,  in  the 
Friends'  Office,  needlepoint  kits  featuring  Boston  Symphony 
m6tifs.  The  Friends'  Office  is  open  from  9  to  5,  Monday  through 
Saturday,  and  from  9  to  2  on  Sunday. 
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LUDWIG  VAN   BEETHOVEN     1770-1827 
Symphony  No.  9  in  D  minor     op.  125 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

The  Ninth  Symphony  was  the  result  of  long  germination.  It  was  Bee- 
thoven's most  ambitious  venture,  his  heroic  attempt  to  bring  together 
the  elements  of  his  life  work,  to  give  each  symphonic  movement  a 
broader  and  more  elevated  expression  than  ever  before,  to  reconcile 
symphonic  and  choral  writing,  to  mate  the  power  of  the  word  with  the 
free  expressiveness  of  his  beloved  instruments.  In  the  finale  he  strove 
mightily  to  solve  his  problem.  Did  he  actually  solve  it,  and  find  the 
satisfactory  fusion  of  every  force  at  his  command  to  carry  his  mighty 
thesis?  There  are  those  who  say  he  did  not.  The  score,  like  Schiller's 
lines,  is  a  challenge,  and  Beethoven's  challenge  is  an  adventure  rather 
than  a  solution.  It  is  not  to  be  judged  with  a  scrupulous  academic  eye, 
or  set  up  as  a  model.  It  is  roughhewn,  even  reckless;  it  can  sweep  all 
before  it,  carry  the  singers  over  their  difficulties,  and  carry  the  audience 
in  its  headlong  course. 

It  was  during  his  student  days  in  Bonn  that  Beethoven  had  fastened 
upon  Schiller's  poem,  and  for  a  long  time  it  remained  a  vague  and 
unpursued  notation  in  his  sketchbooks.  The  heady  sense  of  liberation 
in  the  verses  must  have  appealed  to  him  as  they  appealed  to  every 
German.  They  were  in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  the  spirit  that  had  swept 
Europe  and  America,  and  Beethoven  belonged  to  his  time.  He  was  no 
politician,  nor  the  kind  to  discourse  learnedly  in  such  phrases  as  'the 
brotherhood  of  man'.  He  was  an  idealist  on  such  subjects  as  man,  God, 
and  the  universe,  but  a  practicing  rather  than  a  prating  one,  whose 
faith  found  concrete,  powerful,  vivid  expression  in  tones.  As  Berlioz 
wrote  of  the  choral  finale.  'The  joy  is  now  religious,  grave,  and  im- 
mense'. Such  round  and  ringing  phrases  as  'Seid  umschlungen,  Milli- 
onen!  Diesen  Kuss  der  ganzen  Welt!'  ('Millions,  myriads,  rise  and  gather! 
Share  this  universal  kiss!')  have  become,  with  the  power  of  massed 
voices,  a  provocation  to  stir  actual  millions  of  listeners  through  the 
years  as  a  summons  to  a  noble  concept.  That  concept  was  never  as 
urgent,  as  indispensable  to  the  future  as  it  is  today. 

Some  pedants  shake  their  heads  over  the  Symphony,  and  particularly 
the  'episodic'  finale.  Here  again,  Berlioz  gives  them  the  lie:  'The  only 
answer  for  the  critic  who  reproaches  the  composer  for  having  violated 
the  law  of  unity  is  —  so  much  the  worse  for  the  law!'  Beethoven  was 
never  the  slave  to  form.  Formal  procedure  was  in  his  artist's  nature,  to 
be  called  upon  as  it  suited  his  immediate  purpose.  The  first  movement 
is  a  wondrous  example  of  development  as  Beethoven  had  evolved  it, 
but  development  extended  by  thematic  excursions  and  by  a  long  coda 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  composer  had  much  on  his  heart  and  an 
inexhaustible  imagination.  Who  would  cut  a  single  bar?  The  scherzo  is 
closest  to  formal  tradition- — but  again  it  is  greatly  extended,  and  for 
the  same  reason.  The  slow  movement  is  an  alternation  of  two  sections 
in  differing  tempo  and  rhythm,  treated  on  the  principle  of  variation. 
The  wayward  Beethoven  was  doing  what  he  did  in  his  last  quartets  — 
notably  the  one  in  A  minor  with  the  adagio  in  the  Dorian  mode  — 
reconciling  two  disparate  sections  by  that  magic  of  his  own  which 
eludes  analysis. 


O  Freunde,  nicht  diese  Tone, 
sondern  lasst  uns  angenehmere 
anstimmen,  und  freudenvollere. 


Freude,  schoner  Gotterfunken, 
Tochter  aus  Elysium, 
Wir  betreten  feuertrunken, 
Himmlische,  dein  Heiligthum. 


DeineZauber  binden  wieder, 
Was  die  Mode  streng  getheilt; 
Alle  Menschen  werden  Bruder, 
Wo  dein  sanfter  Fliigel  weilt. 


Oh  friends,  no  longer  these  tones  of 

sadness! 
Rather  sing  a  song  of  sharing  and  of 

gladness! 
Oh  Joy,  we  hail  Thee! 

Joy,  thou  spark  from  heav'n  immortal 

Daughter  of  Elysium! 

Drunk  with  fire,  toward  Heaven 

advancing 
Goddess,  to  thy  shrine  we  come. 

Thy  sweet  magic  brings  together 
What  stern  Custom  spreads  afar; 
All  mankind  knows  all  men  brothers 
Where  thy  happy  wing-beats  are. 


EVENING 
AT  POPS 

on  television 

with 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER  & 

THE  BOSTON  POPS 

ORCHESTRA 

produced  for  PBS 
by  WGBH-Boston 

with  guest  artists 

July  7 

AMERICANA  SHOW 

with  MARIAN  ANDERSON 

July  14 

BENNY  GOODMAN 

July  21 

SPANISH   NIGHT 

with  JOSE  MOLINA 

July  28 
PEGGY  LEE 

August  4 

THE  CARPENTERS 

August  11 

ALL-GERSHWIN   PROGRAM 

with   EARL  WILD 

August  18 

MODERN  JAZZ  QUARTET 

August  25 
ANA-MARIA  VERA 

September  1 
EILEEN   FARRELL 

September  8 
ROGER  WILLIAMS 

September  15 

OLD  TIMERS'  NIGHT 

with   RICHARD   HAYMAN 

September  22 

PROFESSOR   PETER  SCHICKELE 

performs  Piano  Concerto 

Versus  Orchestra 

by  P.D.Q.   BACH 

September  29 

ELLA   FITZGERALD 

EVENING  AT  POPS  will  be  broadcast 
nationally  by  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Service  twice  weekly  (Sundays  at 
8  pm  &  Thursdays  at  8  pm).  Check 
in  the  local  press  for  the  correct 
times  for  your  area.  In  Boston  EVE- 
NING AT  POPS  will  also  be  shown 
on  Fridays  at  9  pm  on  channel  2,  and 
Mondays  at  8  pm  on  channel  44. 
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THE   FRIENDS  OF  MUSIC  AT 

TANGLEWOOD 

The  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood 
are  hundreds  of  people  concerned  with 
keeping  beautiful  music  in  the  Berk- 
shires.  Not  only  do  the  Friends  help 
bring  famous  conductors  and  soloists  to 
Tanglewood  for  the  Berkshire  Festival 
concerts,  but  they  also  provide  the 
critical  support  for  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra's training  institution  for  tomorrow's 
great  musicians.  Further  information 
about  becoming  a  Friend  of  Music  at 
Tanglewood,  and  about  Berkshire  Music 
Center  events  is  available  from  the 
TANGLEWOOD  FRIENDS  OFFICE  lo- 
cated at  the  Main  Gate. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

THE  COUNCIL  OF 

TANGLEWOOD  FRIENDS 

Mrs  Peter  van  S.  Rice 
Co-Chairman 

William  A.  Selke 

Co-Chairman 

Mrs  John  S.  McLennan 

Vice-Chairman 

Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Vice-Chairman 

BUSINESS 

Mrs  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Chairman 

Henry  H.  Williams  Jr 

Vice-Chairman 

NOMINATING 

Mrs  Stephen  V.  C.  Morris 

Curtis  R.  Buttenheim 

MEMBERSHIP 

Mrs  Samuel  Boxer 
Chairman 

Mrs  Desmond  R.  Tivy 
Vice-Chairman 

COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 

Mrs  Frederick  G.  Crane  Jr 

Co-Chairman 

Edward  S.  Rubinow 
Co-Chairman 

HOSPITALITY 

Mrs  Arthur  Aronoff 
Co-Chairman 

Mrs  Peter  J.  Sprague 
Co-Chairman 

LIAISON  BETWEEN  BOSTON  AND 
TANGLEWOOD  FRIENDS 

Mrs  James  Garivaltis 
Mrs  Harris  Fahnestock 

SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Mrs  Richard  W.  Marcure     Chairman 

Mrs  William  F.  Barrett  Jr 

Vice-Chairman 

Mrs  James  A.  Kapteyn     Vice-Chairman 


Wem  der  grosse  Wurf  gelungen, 
Eines  Freundes  Freund  zu  sein, 
Wer  ein  holdes  Weib  errungen, 
Mische  seinen  Jubel  ein! 

Ja  —  wer  auch  nur  eine  Seele 
Sein  nenntauf  dem  Erdenrund! 
Und  wer's  nie  gekonnt,  der  stehle 
Weinend  sich  aus  diesem  Bund. 
Freude  trinken  alle  Wesen 
An  den  Briisten  der  Natur; 
Alle  Guten,  alle  Bosen 
Folgen  ihrer  Rosenspur. 
Kiisse  gab  sie  uns  und  Reben, 
Einen  Freund,  gepruft  im  Tod; 
Wollust  ward  dem  Wurm  gegeben, 
Und  der  Cherub  steht  vor  Gott. 

Froh,  wie  seine  Sonnen  fliegen 
Durch  des  Himmels  pracht'gen  Plan, 
Wandelt,  Brtider,  eure  Bahn, 
Freudig,  wie  ein  Held  zum  Siegen. 

Seid  umschlungen,  Millionen! 
Diesen  Kuss  der  ganzen  Welt! 
Bruder  —  iiberm  Sternenzelt 
Muss  ein  lieber  Vater  wohnen! 

Ihr  stiirzt  nieder,  Millionen? 
Ahnest  du  den  Schdpfer,  Welt? 
Such'  ihn  uberm  Sternenzelt! 
Uber  Sternen  muss  er  wohnen. 


He  whose  luck  has  been  so  golden 
Friend  to  have  and  friend  to  be, 
He  that's  won  a  noble  woman, 
Join  us  in  our  jubilee. 

Oh  if  there  is  any  being 
Who  may  call  one  heart  his  own 
Let  him  join  us,  or  else,  weeping, 
Steal  away  to  weep  alone. 
Nature's  milk  of  joy  all  creatures 
Drink  from  that  full  breast  uf  hers; 
All  things  evil,  all  things  lovely, 
Rose-clad,  are  her  followers. 
Kisses  are  her  gift,  and  vine-leaves, 
Lasting  friend  on  life's  long  road; 
joy  the  humblest  worm  is  given, 
joy,  the  Seraph,  dwells  with  Cod. 

Glad  as  the  suns  that  Cod  sent  flying 
Down  their  paths  of  glorious  space, 
Brothers,  now  forget  all  sadness 
joyful  run  your  hero's  race. 

O  embrace  now  all  you  millions, 
With  one  kiss  for  all  the  world. 
Brothers,  high  beyond  all  stars 
Surely  dwells  a  loving  Father. 

Kneel  before  him,  all  you  millions 
Know  your  true  Creator,  man! 
Seek  him  high  beyond  all  stars, 
High  beyond  all  stars  adore  Him. 


There  are  available  two  recordings  of  the  Ninth  Symphony  made  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  RCA:  in  the  earlier  Charles  Munch  con- 
ducts and  the  soloists  are  Leontyne  Price,  Maureen  Forrester,  David 
Poleri  and  Giorgio  Tozzi  and  the  choral  parts  are  sung  by  the  New 
England  Conservatory  Chorus;  in  the  more  recent  recording  the  soloists 
are  jane  Marsh,  Josephine  Veasey,  Placido  Domingo  and  Sherrill  Milnes; 
the  choral  parts  are  sung  by  the  Chorus  Pro  Musica  and  the  New  England 
Conservatory  Chorus,  and  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducts. 


Program  notes  for  Saturday  July  27 

ROY  HARRIS     born  1898 
Symphony  No.  3     (In  one  movement) 

Born  in  Lincoln  County,  Oklahoma,  Roy  Harris  began  his  musical  training 
in  California,  under  the  tutelage  of  Arthur  Farwell,  and  this  was  followed 
by  an  opportunity  to  work  in  the  solitude  of  the  MacDowell  Colony  in 
Peterborough,  New  Hampshire.  He  studied  too  with  Nadia  Boulanger, 
in  Paris,  at  a  time  when  that  city  was  a  center  of  musical  experiment 
and  artistic  ferment.  His  music,  however,  has  always  been  held  to  reflect 
a  peculiarly  American  feeling,  particularly  in  its  frequent  use  of  folk-like 
or  quasi-popular  melodies. 

Harris  composed  his  Third  Symphony  during  the  autumn  of  1938,  and 
it  was  first  performed  on  February  24  1939,  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
with  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting.  About  sixteen  minutes  in  duration, 
it  is  a  continuous  work  in  one  movement.  The  composer  has  provided 
the  following  structural  outline  of  the  score: 

SECTION   I.      Tragic — low  string  sonorities. 
SECTION   II.     Lyric  —  strings,  horns,  wood  winds. 
SECTION   III.   Pastoral  —  emphasizing  wood-wind  color. 
SECTION   IV.   Fugue  — dramatic. 

A.  Brass — percussion  predominating 

B.  Canonic   development   of   Section    II    material    constituting   back- 
ground for  further  development  of  Fugue. 

C.  Brass  climax.  Rhythmic  motif  derived  from  Fugue  subject. 
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SECTION  V.     Dramatic  — Tragic. 

Restatement  of  Violin  Theme  Section  I.  Tutti  strings  in  canon  with  tutti 

wood  winds 
Brass  and  percussion  develop  rhythmic  motif  from  climax  of  Section  IV 

Materials: 

1 .  Melodic  Contours  —  Diatonic  —  Polytonal. 

2.  Harmonic  Textures  —  Consonance  —  Polytonal. 


CLAUDE   DEBUSSY 

La  mer  (The  sea),  Three  Symphonic  Sketches 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

When  Debussy  composed  'La  mer:  trois  esquisses  symphoniques',  he 
was  secure  in  his  fame,  the  most  argued  composer  in  France,  and,  to  his 
annoyance,  the  most  imitated.  L'apres-midi  d'un  faune  of  1894  and  the 
Nocturnes  of  1898  were  almost  classics,  and  the  first  performance  of 
Pelleas  et  Melisande  was  a  recent  event  (1902). 

There  could  be  no  denying  Debussy's  passion  for  the  sea:  he  frequently 
visited  the  coast  resorts,  spoke  and  wrote  with  constant  enthusiasm 
about  'my  old  friend  the  sea,  always  innumerable  and  beautiful'.  He 
often  recalled  his  impressions  of  the  Mediterranean  at  Cannes,  where  he 
spent  boyhood  days.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  Debussy  did  not 
seek  the  seashore  while  at  work  upon  his  La  mer.  His  score  was  with 
him  at  Dieppe,  in  1904,  but  most  of  it  was  written  in  Paris,  a  milieu 
which  he  chose,  if  the  report  of  a  chance  remark  is  trustworthy,  'be- 
cause the  sight  of  the  sea  itself  fascinated  him  to  such  a  degree  that 
it  paralyzed  his  creative  faculties'.  When  he  went  to  the  country  in 
the  summer  of  1903,  two  years  before  the  completion  of  La  mer,  it  was 
not  the  shore,  but  the  hills  of  Burgundy,  whence  he  wrote  to  his  friend 
Andre  Messager  (September  12):  'You  may  not  know  that  I  was  destined 
for  a  sailor's  life  and  that  it  was  only  quite  by  chance  that  fate  led  me 
in  another  direction.  But  I  have  always  retained  a  passionate  love  for 
her  [the  sea].  You  will  say  that  the  Ocean  does  not  exactly  wash  the 
Burgundian  hillsides  —  and  my  seascapes  might  be  studio  landscapes; 
but  I  have  an  endless  store  of  memories,  and  to  my  mind  they  are  worth 
more  than  the  reality,  whose  beauty  often  deadens  thought.' 

Debussy's  deliberate  remoteness  from  reality,  consistent  with  his  culti- 
vation of  a  set  and  conscious  style,  may  have  drawn  him  from  salty 
actuality  to  the  curling  lines,  the  rich  detail  and  balanced  symmetry 
of  Hokusai's  'The  Wave'.  In  any  case,  he  had  the  famous  print  reproduced 
upon  the  cover  of  his  score.  His  love  for  Japanese  art  tempted  him  to 
purchases  which  in  his  modest  student  days  were  a  strain  upon  his 
purse.  His  piano  piece,  'Poissons  d'or',  of  1907  was  named  from  a  piece 
of  lacquer  in  his  possession. 

What  other  writers  deplored  in  Debussy's  new  score  when  it  was  new, 
M.  D.  Calvocoressi,  who  was  then  among  the  Parisian  critics,  welcomed 
as  'a  new  phase  in  M.  Debussy's  evolution:  the  inspiration  is  more 
robust,  the  colors  are  stronger,  the  lines  more  definite.'  Louis  Laloy, 
who  was  always  Debussy's  prime  rhapsodist,  wrote  in  the  same  vein. 
Until  that  time  his  music  had  been  'an  art  made  up  of  suggestions, 
nuances,  allusions,  an  evocative  art  which  awoke  in  the  hearer's  soul 
echoes  of  thoughts  that  were  not  merely  vague,  but  intentionally  incom- 
plete; an  art  capable  of  creating  delightful  impressionistic  pictures  out 
of  atmospheric  vibrations  and  effects  of  light,  almost  without  any  visible 
lines  or  substance.  Without  in  any  way  abandoning  this  delicate  sensi- 
tiveness, which  is  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  world  of  art,  his  style  has 
today  become  concise,  decided,  positive,  complete;  in  a  word,  classical.' 

It  would  be  hard  to  think  of  a  score  more  elusive  than  La  mer  to  minute 
analysis.  The  cyclic  unity  of  the  suite  is  cemented  by  the  recurrence  in 
the  last  movement  of  the  theme  in  the  first,  heard  after  the  introductory 
measures  from  the  muted  trumpet  and  English  horn.  A  theme  for  brass, 
also  in  the  opening  sketch,  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  final 
peroration.  Music  to  set  the  imagination  aflame,  it  induced  from  the 
pen  of  Lawrence  Gilman  one  of  his  most  evocative  word  pictures: 
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'Debussy  had  what  Sir  Thomas  Browne  would  have  called  "a  solitary 
and  retired  imagination".  So,  when  he  essays  to  depict  in  his  music 
such  things  as  dawn  and  noon  at  sea,  sports  of  the  waves,  gales  and 
surges  and  far  horizons,  he  is  less  the  poet  and  painter  than  the  spiritual 
mystic.  It  is  not  chiefly  of  those  aspects  of  winds  and  waters  that  he  is 
telling  us,  but  of  the  changing  phases  of  a  sea  of  dreams,  a  chimerical 
sea,  a  thing  of  strange  visions  and  stranger  voices,  of  fantastic  colors 
and  incalculable  winds  —  a  phantasmagoria  of  the  spirit,  rife  with 
evanescent  shapes  and  presences  that  are  at  times  sunlit  and  dazzling.  It 
is  a  spectacle  perceived  as  in  a  trance,  vaguely  yet  rhapsodically.  There 
is  a  sea  which  has  its  shifting  and  lucent  surfaces,  which  even  shimmers 
and  traditionally  mocks.  But  it  is  a  sea  that  is  shut  away  from  too 
curious  an  inspection,  to  whose  murmurs  or  imperious  command  not 
many  have  wished  or  needed  to  pay  heed. 

'Yet,  beneath  these  elusive  and  mysterious  overtones,  the  reality  of 
the  living  sea  persists:  the  immemorial  fascination  lures  and  enthralls 
and  terrifies;  so  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  fancy  that  the  two  are, 
after  all,  identical  —  the  ocean  that  seems  an  actuality  of  wet  winds  and 
tossing  spray  and  inexorable  depths  and  reaches,  and  that  uncharted 
and  haunted  and  incredible  sea  which  opens  before  the  magic  case- 
ments of  the  dreaming  mind.' 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Charles  Munch,  has 
recorded  La  mer  for  RCA  Records. 


BF.LA  BARTOK     1881-1945 
Concerto  for  Orchestra 
Program  note  by  Harry  Neville 

The  temptation  to  relate  the  outward  circumstances  of  a  composer's 
life  to  the  mood  of  a  particular  piece  of  music  is  one  that  should 
generally  be  resisted.  In  the  case  of  the  Concerto  for  Orchestra,  how- 
ever, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  shape  and  mood  of  the  music  were 
influenced  by  certain  events  of  Bartok's  life.  'The  general  mood  of  the 
work,'  he  once  wrote,  'represents,  apart  from  the  jesting  second  move- 
ment, a  gradual  transition  from  the  sternness  of  the  first  movement  and 
the  lugubrious  death-song  of  the  third,  to  the  life-assertion  of  the  last 
one.'  That  descriptive  outline  corresponds  broadly  to  an  incident  of  the 
composer's  life,  an  incident  in  which  the  Concerto  played  a  major  part. 

In  1943,  Bartok  was  a  sick  and  somewhat  embittered  man,  the  despair 
both  of  his  doctors  and  friends.  Neglect  of  his  music  was  a  source  of 
aggravation  to  him,  as  were  his  impecunious  circumstances.  But  on  top 
of  this  he  was  suffering  from  the  leukemia  which  would  claim  his  life 
a  little  more  than  two  years  later.  By  the  summer  of  that  year  he  was 
confined  to  a  small  New  York  hospital  room,  and  it  was  there  that  one 
day  arrived  an  unannounced  caller,  Serge  Koussevitzky.  The  great  con- 
ductor had  come  alone,  and,  accepting  the  only  chair,  he  drew  it  close 
to  the  bed  and  began  at  once  to  explain  his  mission.  Aware  that  the 
fiercely  proud  composer  would  accept  neither  charity  nor  an  assignment 
he  did  not  feel  able  to  undertake,  the  conductor  did  not  'offer'  a 
commission  to  the  desperately  ill  Bartok.  Instead,  lying  as  matter-of- 
factly  as  he  could,  he  reported  that  he  was  acting  as  a  courier  for  the 
Koussevitzky  Foundation  (set  up  as  a  memorial  to  his  late  wife  Natalie) 
and  that  he  was  bound  to  leave  a  check  for  $500  with  Bartok  whether 
or  not  any  new  piece  would  be  forthcoming.  This  figure,  he  added,  was 
only  half  of  what  had  been  set  aside.  Another  $500  would  be  paid  upon 
receipt  of  the  score  it  was  hoped  that  Bartok  could  write.  But  the  first 
$500  was  his  irrevocably. 

Orthodox  medicine  has  no  explanation  for  the  speedy,  if  temporary, 
recuperation  that  ensued.  The  grimmest  prognoses  would  be  confirmed 
soon  enough,  but  after  Koussevitzky's  visit  Bartok  rallied  so  astonishingly 
that  the  incredulous  specialists  authorized  his  discharge  from  the 
hospital.  The  composer  then  went  south,  to  Ashville,  North  Carolina, 
and  it  was  there,  between  August  15  and  October  8,  that  he  wrote  the 
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Concerto  for  Orchestra.  The  first  performances  took  place  on  December 
1  and  2  1944,  in  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  with  Koussevitzky  conducting, 
and  so  successful  were  those  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  that  the  work 
was  repeated  on  December  29  and  30  of  the  same  season.  Ever  since 
that  time,  the  Concerto  has  been  a  repertory  staple  not  only  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  but  of  orchestras  the  world  over.  The  wit,  power  and 
affirmation  of  this  work  are  immediately  apparent  to  the  listener.  As  to 
the  structure,  Bartok's  own  analytic  precis,  written  for  the  program 
notes  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  says  all  that  needs  to  be  said: 
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Bela  Bartok     1881-1945 

".  .  .  the  first  and  fifth  movements  are  written  in  a  more  or  less  regular 
sonata  form.  The  development  of  the  first  contains  fugato  sections  for 
brass;  the  exposition  in  the  finale  is  somewhat  extended,  and  its  devel- 
opment consists  of  a  fugue  built  on  the  last  theme  of  the  exposition. 
Less  traditional  forms  are  found  in  the  second  and  third  movements. 
The  main  part  of  the  second  consists  of  a  chain  of  independent  short 
sections,  by  wind  instruments  consecutively  introduced  in  five  pairs 
(bassoons,  oboes,  clarinets,  flutes,  and  muted  trumpets).  Thematically, 
the  five  sections  have  nothing  in  common.  A  kind  of  'trio'  —  a  short 
chorale  for  brass  instruments  and  side-drum  —  follows,  after  which  the 
five  sections  are  recapitulated  in  a  more  elaborate  instrumentation.  The 
structure  of  the  fourth  movement  likewise  is  chain-like;  three  themes 
appear  successively.  These  constitute  the  core  of  the  movement,  which  is 
enframed  by  a  misty  texture  of  rudimentary  motifs.  Most  of  the  thematic 
material  of  this  movement  derives  from  the  'Introduction'  to  the  first 
movement.  The  form  of  the  fourth  movement — Intermezzo  interrotto 
—  could  be  rendered  by  the  letter  symbols  ABA  —  interruption  — 
ABA." 
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COMING  EVENTS  AT  TANGLEWOOD 

Details  of  next  week's  concerts  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  events 
open  to  the  public,  are  included  on  a  special  information 
sheet,  which  is  available  at  the  entrances  to  the  Tangle- 
wood  grounds. 
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Program  notes  for  Sunday  July  28 


WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART     1756-1791 
Symphony  No.  38  in  D     K.  504     'Prague' 
Program  note  by  Peter  Branscombe 

'The  6th  [December  1786]  A  symphony.  —  2  violini,  2  viole,  2  flauti, 
2  oboe,  2  corni,  2  fagotti,  2  clarini,  timpany  e  Basso.'  In  this  way,  fol- 
lowed by  the  opening  bars  of  its  slow  introduction  in  short  score, 
Mozart  entered  in  his  autograph  List  of  all  my  works  the  symphony 
which  has  since  become  known  as  the  'Prague'.  In  Germany  it  is  often 
referred  to  as  the  'Symphony  without  minuet'  —  appropriately  enough, 
but  this  title  could  equally  well  be  applied  to  the  'Paris'  and  to  many 
of  Mozart's  earlier  symphonies  which  are  more  obviously  Italian  over- 
tures in  their  fast-slow-fast  pattern  of  three  movements.  It  is  true  that 
the  'Prague'  is  the  only  one  of  the  six  symphonies  of  Mozart's  Vienna 
years  to  lack  a  minuet,  but  considerations  of  time  are  certainly  not 
responsible  for  the  three-movement  form,  and  it  is  indeed  highly 
questionable  whether  one  is  right  to  talk  of  a  'lack'  at  all  in  so  carefully- 
integrated  and  superb  a  work. 

Mozart  was  not  the  sort  of  man  who  could  finish  a  work  some  time 
before  it  was  required  (there  are  numerous  more  or  less  well  authenti- 
cated anecdotes  about  his  last  minute  completion  of  this  or  that  com- 
missioned work),  yet  in  the  field  of  the  symphony  we  have  the  interest- 
ing fact  that  the  last  three  were  composed  in  a  period  of  six  weeks  in 
the  summer  of  1788  without  any  real  chance  of  their  being  performed. 
The  'Prague'  Symphony  may  well  have  been  conceived  with  the  series 
of  Advent  concerts  in  mind  which  Mozart  planned  for  the  end  of  1786 
but  was  obliged  to  abandon  owing  to  lack  of  public  interest  and  support. 
He  took  it  to  Prague  with  him  when  he,  his  wife  Constanze  and  the 
violinist  Franz  Hofer  (his  future  brother-in-law)  set  out  from  Vienna  for 
the  Bohemian  capital  on  January  8  1787.  This  was  the  first  of  four  visits 
which  Mozart  paid  to  Prague  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  —  visits  which 
gave  him  lively  pleasure  because  of  the  warmth  and  appreciation  which 
was  far  more  readily  accorded  there  to  him,  his  works  and  his  piano 
playing  than  was  the  case  with  the  increasingly  fickle  Viennese  public. 
The  especial  attraction  that  drew  Mozart  to  Prague  in  January  1787  was 
the  enthusiastic  welcome  shown  to  Le  nozze  di  Figaro.  After  its  premiere 
at  the  Burgtheater,  Vienna,  on  May  1  1786  Figaro  had  enjoyed  great 
success.  The  number  of  performances,  however,  soon  fell  off. 

But  that  Figaro  continued  to  occupy  Mozart's  thoughts  during  the  dis- 
appointing autumn  of  1786  is  in  no  way  more  apparent  than  in  the 
almost  literal  quotation  as  the  main  theme  of  the  'Prague'  Symphony's 
finale  of  the  duettino  from  Act  two  of  Figaro  ('Aprite  presto,  aprite')  as 
Susanna  breathlessly  hustles  Cherubino  out  of  the  Countess's  boudoir 
and  the  window.  There  are  abundant  further  reminiscences  of  Figaro 
in  the  gaily  bubbling  wind  passages,  and  perhaps  too  in  the  lovely  can- 
tilena of  the  slow  movement. 

Mozart  found  an  almost  indescribable  enthusiasm  for  Figaro  in  Prague. 
He  arrived  there  on  January  11,  he  attended  a  performance  of  the  opera 
on  the  17th,  he  conducted  it  himself  on  the  22nd.  His  concert  on  the 
19th  at  which  the  'Prague'  Symphony  was  given  for  the  first  time  also 
included  a  solo  piano  extemporization  on  Figaro's  'Non  piu  andrai' . 

We  unfortunately  have  no  record  of  how  the  'Prague'  Symphony  was 
received,  but  we  can  be  sure  that  the  excellent  citizens  appreciated  its 
links  with  their  favorite  opera.  What  they  could  not  then  have  known 
was  that  darker,  more  urgent  elements  in  the  symphony  look  forward 
towards  the  opera  which  Mozart  was  about  to  be  invited  to  compose 
specially  for  Prague,  Don  Giovanni  —  and  in  the  contrapuntal  bril- 
liance of  the  first  movement  there  is  even  a  pointer  to  the  overture  to 
Die  Zauberflote. 

Don  Giovanni  did  not  follow  until  the  autumn  of  1787,  but  it  is  not 
fanciful  to  hear  in  the  ominous  dramatic  tread  of  the  Adagio  introduc- 
tion to  the  first  movement  a  foreshadowing  of  the  inexorable  approach 
of  the  Stone  Guest,  nor  to  perceive  a  close  relationship  between  the 
opening  of  the  allegro  sections  of  the  two  pieces.  It  should  also  be  said 
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here  that  although  slow  introductions  to  overtures  and  to  symphonic 
first  movements  were  not  uncommon  in  the  1780s,  no  work  composed 
by  this  time  has  so  weighty,  extended  and  grand  an  introduction.  The 
whole  has  a  unity  and  is  planned  on  a  scale  which  make  it  fully  the 
equal  of  the  more  famous  last  three  symphonies  of  1788.  Of  course 
structural  perfection  (which  here  embraces  structural  daring)  is  nothing 
by  itself  —  we  have  a  wealth  of  musical  ideas,  some  almost  trivial,  some 
of  great  intrinsic  beauty:  what  Mozart  does  supremely  well  is  to  com- 
bine every  facet  of  his  conception  so  that  even  the  commonplace  could 
be  mistaken  for  the  work  of  no  one  else.  The  mastery  of  polyphony 
displayed  in  the  first  movement  is  worthy  to  be  set  beside  the  finale  to 
the  'Jupiter'  symphony. 

The  Andante  is  again  a  miracle  of  interweaving  strands.  It  is  rich  in  con- 
trasts as  the  opening  four  bars  make  clear:  two  of  diatonic  simplicity, 
two  of  chromatic  richness.  Yet  the  total  impression  left  by  this  move- 
ment is  of  simplicity  and  melodic  beauty.  The  quicksilver  exchanges  of 
the  concluding  Presto  apparently  owe  little  to  what  has  gone  before,  yet 
in  the  alternating  passages  for  wind  and  strings  it  is  not  fanciful  to  hear 
an  extension  of  a  procedure  found  in  the  Andante.  Rollicking  laughter 
and  genial  high  spirits  hold  sway  at  the  end,  but  graver  utterance  is 
contained  in  the  brief  yet  firm  forte  chordal  passages.  Truly  a  wonder- 
ful symphony. 

copyright  ©  1968  by  Peter  Branscombe 
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A  dramatic  cantata  by  Arnold  Schoenberg 


Tanglewood,  Sunday  August  25  at  2.30 
SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 

MARITA  NAPIER     soprano  GEORGE  LONDON     speaker  LILI  CHOOKASIAN     contralto 

JAMES  McCRACKEN     tenor  DAVID  ARNOLD     baritone  JERRY  JENNINGS     tenor 

TANGLEWOOD   FESTIVAL  CHORUS     John  Oliver     conductor 
BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 

At  the  final  concert  of  the  Tanglewood  season,  Seiji  Ozawa  will  conduct  a  rarely  heard 
work  that  is  regarded  by  many  as  one  of  the  most  imposing  monuments  of  the 
Romantic  Era.  Completed  in  1911,  Arnold  Schoenberg's  Currelieder  is  a  setting  of  a 
medieval  romance  of  love,  death  and  transfiguration  by  the  nineteenth  century  Danish 
poet  Jens  Peter  Jacobsen.  Schoenberg  was  a  young  romantic  of  twenty-six  when  he 
began  composition  of  this  work.  Inspired  by  Wagner's  operas,  he  conceived  a  setting 
of  unparalleled  richness  and  scope,  one  whose  performing  forces  require  five  soloists, 
a  speaker,  three  male  choruses,  an  eight-part  mixed  chorus  and  an  expanded 
orchestra.  Approximately  500  singers  and  instrumentalists  will  take  part  in  this 
extraordinary  event.  Tickets  are  available  from  the  Festival  Ticket  Office,  Tanglewood, 
Lenox,  Massachusetts  01240.  Telephone:  (413)  637-1600 
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PAUL  HINDEMITH     1895-1963 
Symphonic  Metamorphosis  of  Themes 

by  Carl  Maria  von  Weber 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

The  Symphonic  Metamorphosis,  which,  by  the  nature  and  order  of  its 
four  movements,  would  suggest  a  symphony,  uses  for  thematic  material 
themes  from  the  lesser  known  music  of  Weber.  The  themes  from  the  first 
movement,  the  Andantino  and  the  March  Finale,  have  been  taken  from 
Weber's  music  for  piano,  four  hands.  The  thematic  basis  of  the  Scherzo  is 
derived  from  Weber's  Incidental  Music  to  Schiller's  play,  Turandot.  When 
the  Metamorphosis  was  performed  in  New  York,  the  program  stated: 
'None  of  these  fragments,  in  Hindemith's  opinion,  represents  Weber  at 
his  best.  Consequently,  he  has  made  alterations  to  suit  his  requirements.' 

In  the  first  movement,  Allegro  2/4,  the  orchestra  at  once  proposes  (and 
repeats)  the  theme.  It  is  briefly  elaborated  before  a  second  and  more 
vociferous  theme  is  set  forth  (and  likewise  repeated).  The  working  out  is 
concise.  The  Scherzo  was  characterized  by  Olin  Downes  after  the  first 
performance  as  'chinoiserie.'  The  flute  first  plays  the  rather  florid  theme, 
which,  after  punctuation  by  an  exotic  battery,  passes  to  the  lower  strings 
at  a  livelier  tempo.  Presently  the  horns  take  the  burden,  and  a  rapid 
running  figure  is  introduced  with  trilling  wood  winds.  There  is  a  climax 
of  sonority  and  a  dying  away,  the  percussion  adding  its  color.  In  the 
Andantino  (6/8)  the  winds  carry  the  melody  for  the  most  part,  the  flute 
surmounting  the  last  pages  with  ornamental  figures.  This  leads  directly 
into  a  brisk  march  movement,  accentuated  with  snare  drum  and  various 
percussive  instruments. 
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LUDWIG  VAN   BEETHOVEN     1770-1827 
Symphony  No.  7  in  A     op.  92 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Beethoven  was  long  in  the  habit  of  wintering  in  Vienna  proper,  and 
summering  in  one  or  another  outlying  district,  where  woods  and  mead- 
ows were  close  at  hand.  Here  the  creation  of  music  would  closely 
occupy  him,  and  the  Seventh  Symphony  is  no  exception.  It  was  in  the 
summer  of  1812  that  the  work  was  completed.  Four  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  but  they  were  not  unproductive  years,  and 
the  Eighth  was  to  follow  close  upon  the  Seventh,  being  completed  in 
October  1812.  Beethoven  at  that  time  had  not  yet  undertaken  the 
devastating  cares  of  a  guardianship,  or  the  lawsuits  which  were  soon  to 
harass  him.  His  deafness,  although  he  still  attempted  to  conduct, 
allowed  him  to  hear  only  the  louder  tones  of  an  orchestra.  He  was  not 
without  friends.  His  fame  was  fast  growing,  and  his  income  was  not 
inconsiderable,  although  it  showed  for  little  in  the  haphazard  domestic 
arrangements  of  a  restless  bachelor. 

It  would  require  more  than  a  technical  yardstick  to  measure  the  true 
proportions  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  —  the  sense  of  immensity  which 
it  conveys.  Beethoven  seems  to  have  built  up  this  impression  by  wilfully 
driving  a  single  rhythmic  figure  through  each  movement,  until  the  music 
attains  (particularly  in  the  body  of  the  first  movement,  and  in  the  Finale) 
a  swift  propulsion,  an  effect  of  cumulative  growth  which  is  akin  to 
extraordinary  size.  The  three  preceding  symphonies  have  none  of  this 
quality — -the  slow  movement  of  the  Fourth,  many  parts  of  the  Pastoral 
are  static  by  comparison.  Even  the  Fifth  Symphony  dwells  in  violent 
dramatic  contrasts  which  are  the  antithesis  of  sustained,  expansive 
motion.  Schubert's  great  Symphony  in  C  major,  very  different  of  course 
from  Beethoven's  Seventh,  makes  a  similar  effect  of  grandeur  by  similar 
means  in  its  Finale. 

The  long  introduction  (Beethoven  had  not  used  one  since  his  Fourth 
Symphony)  leads,  by  many  repetitions  on  the  dominant,  into  the  main 
body  of  the  movement,  where  the  characteristic  rhythm,  once  released, 
holds  its  swift  course,  almost  without  cessation,  until  the  end  of  the 
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movement.  Where  a  modern  composer  seeks  rhythmic  interest  by 
rhythmic  variety  and  complexity,  Beethoven  keeps  strictly  to  his  repeti- 
tious pattern,  and  with  no  more  than  the  spare  orchestra  of  Mozart  to 
work  upon  finds  variety  through  his  inexhaustible  invention.  It  is  as  if 
the  rhythmic  germ  has  taken  hold  of  his  imagination  and,  starting  from 
the  merest  fragment,  expands  and  looms,  leaping  through  every  part  of 
the  orchestra,  touching  a  new  magic  of  beauty  at  every  unexpected 
turn.  Wagner  called  the  symphony  'the  Dance  in  its  highest  condition; 
the  happiest  realization  of  the  movements  of  the  body  in  an  ideal  form.' 
If  any  other  composer  could  impel  an  inexorable  rhythm,  many  times 
repeated,  into  a  vast  music  —  it  was  Wagner. 

In  the  Allegretto  Beethoven  withholds  his  headlong,  capricious  mood. 
But  the  sense  of  motion  continues  in  this,  the  most  agile  of  his  sym- 
phonic slow  movements  (excepting  the  entirely  different  Allegretto  of 
the  Eighth).  It  is  in  A  minor,  and  subdued  by  comparison,  but  pivots  no 
less  upon  its  rhythmic  motto,  and  when  the  music  changes  to  A  major, 
the  clarinets  and  bassoons  setting  their  melody  against  triplets  in  the 
violins,  the  basses  maintain  the  incessant  rhythm. 

The  third  movement  is  marked  simply  'presto',  although  it  is  a  scherzo 
in  effect.  The  whimsical  Beethoven  of  the  first  movement  is  still  in  evi- 
dence, with  sudden  outbursts,  and  alternations  of  fortissimo  and  piano. 
The  trio,  which  occurs  twice  in  the  course  of  the  movement,  is  entirely 
different  in  character  from  the  light  and  graceful  presto,  although  it 
grows  directly  from  a  simple  alternation  of  two  notes  half  a  tone  apart 
in  the  main  body  of  the  movement.  Thayer  reports  the  refrain,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Abbe  Stadler,  to  have  derived  from  a  pilgrims'  hymn 
familiar  in  lower  Austria. 

The  Finale  has  been  called  typical  in  the  'unbuttoned'  (aufgeknopft) 
Beethoven.  Grove  finds  in  it,  for  the  first  time  in  his  music,  'a  vein  of 
rough,  hard,  personal  boisterousness,  the  same  feeling  which  inspired 
the  strange  jests,  puns  and  nicknames  which  abound  in  his  letters'. 
Schumann  calls  it  'hitting  all  round'  (schlagen  urn  sich).  'The  force  that 
reigns  throughout  this  movement  is  literally  prodigious,  and  reminds 
one  of  Carlyle's  hero  Ram  Dass,  who  had  "fire  enough  in  his  belly  to 
burn  up  the  entire  world."  '  Years  ago  the  resemblance  was  noted 
between  the  first  subiect  of  the  Finale  and  Beethoven's  accompaniment 
to  the  Irish  air  Nora  Creina,  which  he  was  working  upon  at  this  time  for 
George  Thomson  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf,  has 
recorded  Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  7  for  RCA. 


EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT. 


IN  AND  AROUND 
THE  BERKSHIRES 

The  Berkshires  is  extraordinarily  rich 
in  its  activities  and  events.  Of  these, 
Tanglewood  is  but  one.  A  complete 
listing  of  events  in  and  around  the 
Berkshires  appears  in  BERKSHIRE 
WEEK,  a  summer  magazine  of  THE 
BERKSHIRE  EAGLE  and  TORRING- 
TON  REGISTER.  Copies  are  available 
at  the  Main  Gate  and  the  Lions  Gate. 

BERKSHIRE  THEATRE  FESTIVAL 

Stockbridge 

LENOX  ARTS  CENTER 

Lenox 

WILLI AMSTOWN  THEATRE 

Williamstown 

JACOB'S  PILLOW  DANCE 
FESTIVAL 

Lee 

ASTON  MAGNA 
Great  Barrington 

BERKSHIRE  MUSEUM 

Pittsfield 

CLARK  ART  INSTITUTE 

Williamstown 

HANCOCK  SHAKER  VILLAGE 

Hancock 

CHESTERWOOD  STUDIO 
MUSEUM 

Glendale 

LENOX  LIBRARY 

Lenox 

STOCKBRIDGE  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 

Stockbridge 

NAUMKEAG 

Stockbridge 

MISSION  HOUSE 

Stockbridge 

OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 

Stockbridge 

BERKSHIRE  GARDEN  CENTER 

Stockbridge 

PLEASANT  VALLEY  WILDLIFE 
SANCTUARY 

Pittsfield 
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THE  CONDUCTORS 


LAWRENCE  SMITH,  who  is  currently 
Music  Director  of  the  Oregon  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Portland,  was  associated  with 
Tanglewood  several  years  ago  as  an  as- 
sistant and  vocal  coach  to  Erich  Leinsdorf, 
then  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony. Before  accepting  his  current  posi- 
tion with  the  Oregon  Symphony,  he  had 
been  an  Assistant  Conductor  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  in  New  York,  and  the 
Music  Director  of  several  smaller  orches- 
tras. In  his  second  year  as  Conductor  for 
the  Boston  University  Young  Artist 
Orchestra  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
Mr  Smith  also  appears  occasionally  as 
concert  pianist. 


LEONARD  BERNSTEIN,  Adviser  to  Tangle- 
wood,  has  been  associated  with  Boston 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  throughout 
his  life.  Born  in  Lawrence,  Massachu- 
setts, he  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1939,  after  which  he  continued  his 
studies  at  the  Curtis  Institute  with  Fritz 
Reiner,  Isabelle  Vengerova  and  Randall 
Thompson.  He  was  also  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  for  several 
summers  as  a  student  and  assistant  to 
Serge  Koussevitzky.  Artur  Rodzinsky  en- 
gaged him  as  Assistant  Conductor  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  for  the  1943- 
1944  season,  and  during  that  winter  he 
achieved  a  major  critical  success  as  the 
result  of  a  concert  in  which  he  substi- 
tuted for  the  ailing  Bruno  Walter.  His 
career  firmly  launched,  he  began  a  three- 
year  tenure  as  director  of  the  New  York 
City  Symphony  in  1945.  Meanwhile  he 
made  the  first  of  many  appearances  with 
the  Boston  Symphony,  conducting,  among 
other  works,  his  own  Jeremiah  Sym- 
phony. In  the  years  since,  he  has  been 
active  in  the  leadership  of  the  conducting 
department  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Cen- 
ter, as  well  as  professor  of  music  at 
Brandeis  University. 

As  Laureate  Conductor  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  Leonard  Bernstein  con- 
tinues his  close  association  with  that 
orchestra.  Appointed  its  Music  Director 
in  1958,  he  was  the  first  conductor  born 
and  trained  in  America  to  hold  the 
post.  His  thousandth  concert  with  the 
orchestra  took  place  on  December  15 
1971.  This  past  year  he  conducted  a 
Vatican  concert  honoring  the  tenth  an- 
niversary of  the  accession  of  Pope  Paul 


VI;  attended  the  European  premiere  of 
Mass,  a  theater  piece  written  for  the 
opening  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center; 
delivered  a  series  of  lectures  at  Har- 
vard, where  he  was  Charles  Eliot  Norton 
Professor  of  Poetry;  and  wrote  a  ballet 
score,  Dybbuk  Variations.  He  is  presently 
editing  the  lectures  which  will  be  pub- 
lished in  book  and  record  form  by  the 
Harvard  University  Press  this  coming 
year. 

His  musical  compositions  range  from 
symphony  to  musical  comedy.  They  in- 
clude three  symphonies,  the  one-act 
opera  Trouble  in  Tahiti;  the  ballet  scores 
Fancy  Free  and  Facsimile;  the  musicals 
On  the  Town,  Wonderful  Town,  Can- 
dide;  and  the  film  score  for  On  the 
Waterfront.  His  numerous  recordings 
are  on  the  Columbia,  London  and 
Deutsche  Grammophon  labels. 


GUNTHER  SCHULLER,  Artistic  Director  of 
Tanglewood,  is  President  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music.  His  musical 
education  began  early  in  life  and  by  age 
fourteen  he  had  begun  to  compose.  Dur- 
ing his  teens  he  was  a  horn  player  with 
the  Ballet  Theatre  Orchestra,  principal 
horn  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  and  a 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Or- 
chestra. As  a  composer,  he  has  received 
a  great  number  of  commissions  from  the 
world's  leading  musical  organizations, 
among  them  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
the  New  York  City  Ballet,  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music,  the  Hamburg  State 
Opera  and  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation. 

As  a  conductor,  Cunther  Schuller  has  led 
many  American  and  European  orchestras, 
including  those  in  Cincinnati,  Minnea- 
polis, Los  Angeles,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh, 
New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Lon- 
don, Berlin  and  Paris.  From  1963  to  1965 
he  was  responsible  for  the  series  of  con- 
certs 'Twentieth  Century  Innovations', 
sponsored  by  the  Carnegie  Hall  Corpora- 
tion. He  was  acting  head  of  the  compo- 
sition department  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  here  at  Tanglewood  during  the 
same  period.  In  1965  he  was  appointed 
head  of  the  Center's  composition  depart- 
ment and  in  1968  head  of  contemporary 
music  activities.  Before  his  appointment 
to  the  New  England  Conservatory  he 
served  on  the  faculty  of  Yale  University. 
Gunther  Schuller  has  written  a  number 
of  books,  the  most  recent  being  Early 
Jazz:  Its  Roots  and  Musical  Develop- 
ment,   which    was    awarded    the    ASCAP 


Deems  Taylor  Award  for  1970.  In  1973  he 
wrote  and  hosted  'Changing  Music',  a 
series  of  six  programs  on  contemporary 
music  which  was  produced  for  the  Public 
Television  network  by  WGBH  in  Boston. 
A  recipient  of  many  honors  and  awards, 
Gunther  Schuller  was  elected  in  1967  a 
member  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Letters.  He  serves  also  on  the  Music 
Panel  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts.  Mr  Schuller  has  conducted  the  Or- 
chestra on  several  occasions  in  recent 
years. 


AARON  COPLAND,  composer,  conduc- 
tor, pianist,  author  and  teacher,  has  long 
been  associated  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  In  1925  Serge  Kous- 
sevitzky conducted  the  world  premiere 
of  Music  for  the  Theatre,  the  first  of  sev- 
eral premieres,  which  included  the  Third 
Symphony  and,  with  the  composer  as 
soloist,  the  Piano  Concerto.  He  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
here  at  Tanglewood  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  was  for  much  of  that  time  Chairman 
of  the  Faculty  and  Head  of  the  Compo- 
sition  Department. 

Copland  was  born  in  Brooklyn.  After 
musical  education  as  a  boy,  he  went  in 
the  summer  of  1921  to  enroll  in  the 
newly  founded  Fontainebleau  School  of 
Music  in  France,  and  later  studied  with 
Nadia  Boulanger  in  Paris.  He  returned  to 
the  United  States  in  1924,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  the  first  composer  to  be 
awarded   a  Guggenheim    Fellowship. 

His  compositions  have  been  performed 
throughout  the  world.  He  has  received 
commissions  from  many  distinguished 
organizations,  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing Company,  the  Ballet  Russe  de  Monte 
Carlo,  the  Koussevitzky  Foundation  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  among 
them.  Other  commissions  have  included 
ballet  scores,  music  for  motion  pictures 
and  an  opera  The  Tender  Land.  As  a 
teacher  he  has  lectured  extensively,  and 
has  received  awards  and  degrees  from 
musical  organizations  and  universities  in 
this  country  and  abroad.  In  1964  he  was 
awarded  the  Presidential  Medal  of 
Freedom. 

Aaron  Copland  has  written  books  on 
music  which  are  widely  read.  During  re- 
cent years  he  has  been  increasingly 
active  as  a  conductor,  and  has  directed 
more  than  fifty  orchestras  in  every  part 
of  the   world.    He   was   guest   conductor 
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with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
its  tour  to  the  Far  East  and  Australia  in 
1960,  and  has  appeared  with  the  Orches- 
tra on  many  other  occasions  in  Boston, 
New  York  and  at  Tanglewood.  He  has 
also  made  many  recordings  of  his  music 
on  the  Columbia  label. 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  has  had  a  long 
association  with  the  Berkshire  Music  Fes- 
tival and  with  the  Boston  Symphony.  It 
was  as  a  Tanglewood  student  in  1960 
that  he  received  the  Koussevitzky  Me- 
morial Conducting  Prize  as  the  outstand- 
ing young  conductor  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  and  it  was  during  that 
same  summer  that  he  led  the  Boston 
Symphony  for  the  first  time.  New  York 
Times  critic  Harold  Schonberg  wrote  of 
that  initial  performance:  'Mr  Ozawa  is 
a  young  man  who  will  go  far,'  a  predic- 
tion that  has  been  fully  realized  in  the 
succeeding  years.  Since  that  time  he  has 
appeared  with  nearly  every  major  orches- 
tra in  the  world  and  he  has  directed  the 
Boston  Symphony  either  here  or  in  Bos- 
ton every  season  since  1964.  Having  be- 
come Artistic  Director  of  Tanglewood  in 
1970,  he  was  appointed  Music  Adviser  to 
the  Orchestra  in  1972,  and  in  1973  he  be- 
came Music  Director. 

Born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria,  in  1935,  he 
graduated  from  the  Toho  School  of  Music, 
in  Tokyo,  winning  first  prizes  in  compo- 
sition and  conducting.  He  then  went  to 
Europe,  where  he  won  first  prize  at  the 
International  Competition  of  Conducting 
at  Besancon,  France.  One  of  the  judges 
was  the  late  Charles  Munch,  then  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  whose 
invitation  to  Tanglewood  was  the  begin- 
ning of  Mr  Ozawa's  association  with  the 
Orchestra.  Appointed  one  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic's  assistant  conductors 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1961-1962  sea- 
son, he  directed  that  orchestra  several 
times,  though  it  was  with  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony,  during  the  same  season, 
that  he  made  his  first  full-length  profes- 
sional concert  appearance  in  North 
America. 

Beginning  in  the  summer  of  1964  he  was 
for  five  seasons  Music  Director  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival,  and  at  the  start  of  the 
1965-1966  season  he  became  Music  Di- 
rector of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  a  post 
he  relinquished  after  four  seasons  in  order 
to  devote  his  time  to  guest-conducting. 
During  the  summer  of  1969  he  conducted 


opera  for  the  first  time  —  Cosi  fan  tutte 
at  Salzburg  —  and  served  also  as  principal 
guest  conductor  of  the  Ravinia  Festival. 
That  fall  he  opened  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic season  and  later  appeared  as 
guest  conductor  with  L'Orchestre  de 
Paris,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  and  the 
Berlin   Philharmonic. 

In  December  1970  Mr  Ozawa  began  his 
inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music 
Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony, 
a  position  he  holds  concurrently  with  his 
duties  in  Boston  and  at  Tanglewood. 
Among  the  many  important  works  he  has 
conducted  here  are  Haydn's  The  Creation 
and  The  Seasons,  Mozart's  Cos!  fan  tutte, 
Berlioz'  La  Damnation  de  Faust  and 
Grande  messe  des  morts,  Verdi's  Re- 
quiem and  Mahler's  Eighth  Symphony.  He 
has  made  several  recordings  with  the  Or- 
chestra on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon 
label  and  is  currently  engaged  in  a  proj- 
ect which  will  include  the  complete  or- 
chestral  music  of  Ravel. 


EUGENE  ORMANDY,  now  in  his  thirty- 
eighth  year  as  Music  Director  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  has  been  guest 
conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  on 
many  occasions  during  the  past  seventeen 
years,  both  here  at  Tanglewood,  and  at 
Symphony  Hall.  Born  in  Budapest  in 
1899,  he  entered  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  there  at  the  age  of  five,  and 
received  his  professor's  diploma  twelve 
years  later.  He  began  his  career  as  a 
violinist  and  teacher,  traveled  to  the 
United  States  in  1921,  and  performed  and 
conducted  in  New  York,  becoming  an 
American  citizen  in  1927.  In  1930  he  di- 
rected his  first  concerts  with  the  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York  Philharmonic 
Orchestras.  The  following  year  he  was 
appointed  permanent  conductor  of  the 
Minneapolis  Symphony.  During  his  tenure 
in  Minneapolis  Mr  Ormandy  returned  fre- 
quently to  be  guest  conductor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  until  his  appoint- 
ment in  1936  as  Music  Director  and 
Conductor. 

Under  his  leadership  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  has  remained  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  musical  ensembles.  He 
has  led  tours  to  many  parts  of  the  world 
—  including  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  in  1973,  the  first  American  orches- 
tra to  visit  that  country  —  and  throughout 
the  United  States,  has  directed  the  Or- 
chestra  at  the   Saratoga    Performing   Arts 


Center,  and  has  made  hundreds  of  re- 
cordings for  RCA  and  Columbia.  As  a 
guest  conductor  he  has  led  Europe's 
major  orchestras,  and  has  also  appeared 
in  Australia  and  South  America.  Eugene 
Ormandy  has  received  many  tributes  and 
honors,  among  them  the  Presidential 
Medal  of  Freedom,  presented  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  1970;  the  Honor  Cross  for 
Arts  and  Sciences,  First  Class,  the  highest 
award  the  Austrian  government  can  be- 
stow on  a  civilian;  the  Philadelphia 
Award;  and  the  National  Recognition 
Award  of  the  Freedoms  Foundation.  He 
is  also  a  Commander  of  the  French  Legion 
of  Honor,  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of 
Dannebrog,  First  Class,  a  Knight  of  the 
Order  of  the  White  Rose  of  Finland,  and 
a  holder  of  the  medals  of  the  Mahler  and 
Bruckner  Societies.  Mr  Ormanay  has  hon- 
orary degrees  from  seventeen  universities 
and  music  academies.  In  1972  he  was 
made  a  Commendatore  of  Merit  of  the 
Italian  Republic. 


EUGEN  JOCHUM  celebrated  his  seven- 
tieth birthday  in  November,  1972.  A 
native  of  Babenhausen,  South  Germany, 
he  studied  at  the  Augsburg  Conservatory, 
and  later  at  the  Munich  Academy  of 
Music.  After  a  short  stint  as  repetiteur  in 
Miinchen-Gladbach,  he  conducted  his 
first  concert,  a  program  of  music  by 
Beethoven  and  Bruckner,  in  1926  at 
Munich.  He  was  immediately  offered  the 
post  of  second  conductor  at  the  Kiel 
Opera,  and  after  a  year  in  Mannheim 
became  principal  conductor  in  Duisburg. 
Between  1931  and  1933  he  was  principal 
conductor  of  the  Berlin  Radio  Symphony 
and  guest  conductor  of  the  Berlin  Phil- 
harmonic. Then  in  1934  Eugen  Jochum 
began  his  fifteen-year  tenure  as  Music 
Director  of  the  Hamburg  State  Opera  in 
succession  to  Karl  Muck,  former  Con- 
ductor of  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  Karl 
Bohm.  In  1949  he  founded  the  Bavarian 
Radio  Philharmonic,  which  he  shaped 
into  one  of  Europe's  finest  orchestras. 
Twelve  years  later  he  became  co- 
conductor,  with  Bernard  Haitink,  of  the 
Concertgebouw  in  Amsterdam.  Eugen 
Jochum's  many  recordings  are  on  the 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  Philips  labels. 
In  recent  years  he  has  won  international 
awards  for  his  records  of  the  St  Matthew 
and  St  John  Passions  of  Bach.  He  made 
his  first  appearances  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  in  the  1972-1973  winter  season 
in  Symphony  Hall. 
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THE  SOLOISTS 


SHERRILL  MILNES  made  his  debut  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York  as  re- 
cently as  1965.  His  success  was  imme- 
diate, and  he  is  now  in  demand  in  opera 
houses  and  concert  halls  throughout  the 
world.  Born  in  Downers  Grove,  Illinois, 
he  was  an  honor  graduate  of  Drake  Uni- 
versity in  Des  Moines,  later  continuing 
vocal    study   at   Northwestern    University. 

He  won  scholarships  to  the  opera  de- 
partment of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
here  at  Tanglewood  for  two  consecutive 
summers,  then  toured  with  the  Coldovsky 
Grand  Opera  Theatre  on  five  tours.  After 
winning  a  Ford  Foundation  award  in 
1962,  he  sang  with  the  Pittsburgh,  San 
Antonio,  Houston,  Central  City  and  Cin- 
cinnati Opera  companies.  During  recent 
years  Sherrill  Milnes  has  appeared  in 
leading  roles  at  the  Royal  Opera  House, 
Covent  Garden,  at  the  Vienna  Staatsoper, 
at  the  Teatro  Colon  in  Buenos  Aires,  and 
at  houses  in  Venice,  Florence,  Milan  and 
Mexico  City,  as  well  as  singing  regularly 
at  the  Metropolitan.  He  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance with  the  Boston  Symphony  in 
1968,  taking  part  in  a  performance  of 
Brahms'  Bin  deutsches  Requiem  under 
Erich  Leinsdorf's  direction.  He  later  joined 
Mr  Leinsdorf  and  the  Orchestra  for  a  re- 
cording of  this  work  for  RCA.  He  has  also 
recorded  Schoenberg's  A  Survivor  from 
Warsaw,  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony 
and  Orff's  Carmina  Burana  with  the  Or- 
chestra. Sherrill  Milnes  has  made  many 
other  recordings  on  the  RCA,  Angel  and 
Decca  labels,  singing  leading  roles  in 
Cos!  fan  tutte,  Salome,  II  trovatore,  Aida, 
Don  Carlos,  Un  ballo  in  maschera,  II 
Tabarro  and  /  Pagliacci.  His  most  recent 
appearance  with  the  Orchestra  was  at  the 
1971  Berkshire  Festival  in  a  performance 
of  Beethoven's  Missa  solemnis. 

VERA  ZORINA,  who  appears  as  the  nar- 
rator in  the  Schoenberg  work,  has  led  a 
varied  and  fascinating  career  as  stage  and 
film  actress,  ballerina,  director  for  opera 
and,  most  recently,  as  narrator.  Her  ap- 
pearance as  Ariel  in  Shakespeare's  The 
Tempest  led  to  her  present  career.  Ar- 
thur Rodzinski  was  in  the  audience.  Con- 
ductor for  the  New  York  Philharmonic  at 
that  time,  he  invited  Miss  Zorina  to  create 


the  leading  role  in  Honegger's  cantata 
Jeanne  d'Arc  au  Bucher.  Since  then,  she 
has  appeared  with  orchestras  on  many 
occasions.  Her  roles  include  Stravinsky's 
Persephone,  Debussy's  The  Martyrdom  of 
St  Sebastian,  Foss'  The  Parable  of  Death, 
Walton's  Facade  and  Milhaud's  Les 
Choephores. 

RANDALL  HODGKINSON  is  in  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center's  fellowship  program. 
His  first  musical  training  was  at  the  Cleve- 
land Music  School  Settlement  where  he 
studied  with  Enid  Cohen  and  Starling 
Cumberworth.  For  the  past  two  years  he 
has  been  studying  with  Veronica  Jochum 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music.  Randall  Hodgkinson  has  performed 
with  the  Suburban  Orchestra  in  Cleve- 
land and  at  the  Gardner  Museum  in  Bos- 
ton. 

ARMANDO  GHITALLA,  principal  trumpet 
of  the  Boston  Symphony,  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Orchestra  since  1951. 
Born  in  Alpha,  Illinois,  he  began  to  play 
the  trumpet  as  a  boy  of  eight.  His  formal 
education  was  at  Knoxville  High  School, 
Illinois  Wesleyan  University  and  New 
York  University.  He  then  continued  musi- 
cal studies  at  the  Juilliard  School.  Before 
coming  to  Boston  he  was  first  trumpet  of 
the  New  York  City  Center  Opera  and 
Ballet  Orchestra,  the  Houston  Symphony 
and  the  RCA  Recording  Orchestra,  and 
was  soloist  with  the  City  Service  Band  of 
America.  He  has  given  many  recitals,  and 
has  been  soloist  with  many  orchestras, 
among  them  the  Houston  Symphony, 
Philomusica  of  London,  the  Miami  Beach 
Symphony  and  the  Boston  Pops.  Armando 
Ghitalla  is  a  member  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players,  with  whom  he 
has  toured  and  made  records  for  RCA 
and  Deutsche  Grammophon.  He  has  also 
made  two  solo  albums  for  Cambridge 
Records.  He  is  on  the  faculties  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood, 
and   of   Boston   University. 

LAURENCE  THORSTENBERG,  principal 
English  horn  and  oboe  d'amore  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Bos- 
ton Pops  Orchestra,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music  where  he  studied 
with  Marcel  Tabuteau.  In  his  thirty  years 
of  orchestral,  chamber  and  solo  appear- 


ances in  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
Europe,  Mr  Thorstenberg  has  played  with 
the  symphonies  of  Baltimore,  Dallas,  Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia  and  Boston.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Chicago  Symphony  from  1954 
to  1963,  he  was  Assistant  Principal  with 
that  orchestra  from  1954  to  1956,  and 
solo  English  horn  during  his  remaining 
years  there.  Since  then  he  has  been  Prin- 
cipal with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. 

MARITA  NAPIER,  who  was  born  and 
brought  up  in  South  Africa,  received  her 
advanced  musical  training  in  Germany. 
There,  her  affiliation  with  the  opera 
houses  of  Essen,  Hanover  and  Hamburg 
enabled  her  to  learn  over  twenty  leading 
operatic  roles,  among  them  heroines  of 
Wagner,  Verdi,  Mozart  and  Richard 
Strauss.  In  the  fall  of  1972  Miss  Napier 
made  her  American  debut  with  the  San 
Francisco  Opera,  singing  Freia  in  Das 
Rheingold,  Sieglinde  in  Die  Walkure  and 
Gutrune  in  Gotterdammerung.  The  same 
fall  Seiji  Ozawa  invited  her  to  open  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony's  season  in  per- 
formances of  Mahler's  Eighth  Symphony. 
This  spring  she  returned  to  sing  in  that 
orchestra's  performances  of  Schoenberg's 
Currelieder,  commemorating  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  composer's  birth.  Next 
December  she  will  again  open  a  San 
Francisco  Symphony  season  as  the  so- 
prano soloist  in  Beethoven's  Ninth  Sym- 
phony. Miss  Napier  is  currently  fulfilling 
operatic  and  recital  engagements  in  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Great  Britain  and  America. 
This  summer  marks  her  first  appearance 
with  the  Boston  Symphony. 

JOY  DAVIDSON,  who  was  born  in  Fort 
Collins,  Colorado,  made  her  operatic 
debut  while  a  senior  at  Occidental  Col- 
lege in  Los  Angeles.  Several  years  later 
she  signed  a  contract  with  the  Metropol- 
itan Opera  National  Company,  with  whom 
she  toured  for  two  seasons.  Since  then, 
Miss  Davidson  has  appeared  with  many 
of  the  world's  leading  orchestras,  with 
such  conductors  as  Pablo  Casals,  William 
Steinberg,  Georges  Pretre  and  Rafael 
Fruhbeck  de  Burgos.  She  has  sung  with 
the  Munich  State  Opera,  the  Netherlands 
Opera,  the  Lyons  Opera,  the  Welsh  Na- 
tional Opera,  and  has  appeared  at  La 
Scala  in  Milan,  the  Maggio  Musicale  in 
Florence,    Gian    Carlo    Menotti's    Festival 
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of  Two  Worlds  in  Spoleto  and  the  new 
opera  house  in  Turin.  A  guest  star  of  the 
New  York  City  Opera,  Joy  Davidson  has 
appeared  in  this  country  with  the  opera 
companies  of  San  Francisco,  Dallas  and 
Santa  Fe. 

JOHN  ALEXANDER,  an  alumnus  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  and  a  frequent 
guest  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony, 
was  born  in  Meridian,  Mississippi.  He 
turned  to  vocal  studies  after  spending 
three  years  as  a  medical  student  at  Duke 
University  and  service  in  the  Army  Air 
Force.  Then  he  enrolled  at  the  Cincinnati 
Conservatory,  which  recently  awarded 
him  an  honorary  doctorate,  and  after 
graduation  made  his  debut  with  the  New 
York  City  Opera  Company  in  1957.  He 
appeared  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
for  the  first  time  in  1961,  and  since  that 
time  has  become  one  of  the  Company's 
leading  tenors.  Meanwhile  he  has  ap- 
peared with  many  of  the  world's  leading 
musical  organizations,  among  them  the 
Royal  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  the  Vienna 
State,  the  San  Francisco,  the  Philadelphia 
Lyric,  the  Cincinnati  Zoo,  the  San  An- 
tonio, the  New  York  City,  the  New  Or- 
leans, Vancouver  and  Houston  Operas, 
and  in  concert  with  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony, the  London  Symphony,  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  and  the  Seattle,  Mon- 
treal, Quebec,  Cleveland  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestras.  In  June  of  1972  John 
Alexander  took  part  in  the  inaugural  con- 
cert of  Cincinnati's  remodeled  Music 
Hall. 

WORLD  YOUTH  ORCHESTRA  is  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Jeunesses  Musicales,  whose 
activities  include  music  camps,  compe- 
titions, commissions,  music  publications, 
recordings,  broadcasts  and  artist  ex- 
changes to  bring  gifted  musicians  to  audi- 
ences and  critics  of  other  countries.  The 
Orchestra  brings  together  exceptional 
young  musicians  (whose  ages  range  from 
sixteen  to  twenty-three)  and  gives  them 
the  opportunity  to  discover  the  main 
works  of  the  orchestral  repertoire  under 
some  of  the  finest  conductors  in  the 
world.  The  World  Youth  Orchestra  meets 
each  summer.  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Karel 
Ancerl,  Witold  Rowicki  and  Zubin  Mehta 
have  led  the  Orchestra  in  past  summers. 
Leonard  Bernstein,  Seiji  Ozawa  and 
Michael  Tilson  Thomas  are  the  conduc- 
tors for  the  1974  season,  which  will   in- 


clude performances  in  Vienna,  London, 
Tanglewood  and  Ottawa.  The  Orchestra 
is  made  up  of  100  members,  of  which 
about  five  per  cent  come  from  the  United 
States. 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  YOUNG  ARTISTS 
ORCHESTRA.  For  the  ninth  year,  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
Boston  University  offers  gifted  high  school 
musicians  the  opportunity  to  continue 
their  education  at  Tanglewood.  The  Young 
Artists  Instrumental  Program  stresses  pri- 
vate study,  chamber  and  symphonic  en- 
sembles with  master  instrumentalists  of 
the  Boston  University  faculty  and  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  The  Young 
Artists  are  participating  in  a  total  of  fif- 
teen concerts  during  their  eight  weeks  at 
Tanglewood. 


THE  CHORUS 

THE  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
sponsored  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  and  Boston  Uni- 
versity, was  formed  in  1970.  John  Oliver, 
who  is  director  of  choral  and  vocal  activi- 
ties for  Tanglewood,  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  MIT,  and  director  of  the  MIT 
Glee  Club  and  Choral  Society  and  of  the 
Framingham  Choral  Society,  has  been 
director  of  the  Festival  Chorus  since  its 
foundation.  Members  of  the  chorus,  who 
come  from  the  Greater  Boston  area  and 
from  all  walks  of  life,  rehearse  through- 
out the  year.  They  made  their  debut  in 
1970  at  Symphony  Hall  in  a  performance 
of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  con- 
ducted by  Leonard  Bernstein,  and  have 
since  taken  part  in  performances  directed 
by  William  Steinberg,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Colin 
Davis,  Arthur  Fiedler  and  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas.  Among  the  many  works  in  which 
they  have  sung  are  Mahler's  Symphony 
No.  8,  Berlioz'  Grande  messe  des  morts, 
Mozart's  Requiem  and  Haydn's  Die 
lahrezeiten.  During  the  summer  of  1972 
at  Tanglewood  the  Festival  Chorus  took 
part  in  works  of  Bach,  Haydn,  Beethoven, 
Handel,  Mozart,  Berlioz  and  Verdi.  Last 
summer  their  performances  included 
Haydn's  The  Creation,  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony,  Mozart's  Coronation  Mass  and 
Verdi's  Requiem.  Earlier  this  season  they 
took  part  in  performances  of  Berlioz'  La 
Damnation  de  Faust. 
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MANHATTAN 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

George  Schick,  President 


Training  the  musicians  of  tomorrow 
in  the  musical  center  of  our  country. 


For  information  concerning  admission  and  scholarships, 
write  to: 

MANHATTAN  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

120  Claremont  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10027  (212)  749-2802 


Just  North  of  Williams  College  on  U.  S.  Route  7.  Models  open  daily  1-6  p.m. 
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BERKSHIRE  LAKES  ESTATES 


Country  Living  at  its  best! 

Swimming  and  boating  on  a  crystal  clear  lake.  Tennis  courts  and 
boat  docks.  Adjacent  to  large  state  forest  for  privacy.  Lake  front, 
lake  view,  lake  access  lots  (one  acre  or  larger)  from  $1 0,000.  Pres- 
tigious community. 

TO  VISIT:  Take  Mass.  Turnpike  to  Lee,  Mass.  Take  Rt.  20  East. 
Continue  4  miles  to  Belden's  Tavern  left  for  two  miles  to  Berkshire 
Lakes  Estates. 

BERKSHIRE  LAKES  ESTATES 

YOKUM  POND  ROAD 

BECKET,  MASS.  01223 

TEL:  413-623-8747 
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FESTIVAL  INFORMATION 


<     ■ 


A  map  of  Tanglewood,  which  shows  the  location  of  concert  halls,  parking 
areas,  offices,  telephones  and  rest  rooms,  is  printed  at  the  back  of  the  program. 
During  performances  the  rest  rooms  at  the  rear  of  the  Shed  are  closed. 


Latecomers  will  not  be  seated  until  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Members  of  the  audience  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  concert's  end  are  ear- 
nestly asked  to  do  so  between  works,  not  during  the  performance. 


Open  rehearsals.  The  open  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  held 
each  Saturday  morning  at  10.30  are  open  to  the  public.  The  charge  for  admis- 
sion is  $3.  The  open  rehearsals  benefit  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund. 


Ticket  information  for  all  Berkshire  Festival  events  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Festival  Ticket  Office  at  Tanglewood  (telephone  413-637-1600).  The  Office  is 
open  from  9  am  to  6  pm  daily,  and  until  intermission  on  concert  days. 


The  taking  of  photographs  during  musical  performances  is  not  allowed. 


The  use  of  recording  equipment  at  Tanglewood  is  not  allowed  at  any  time. 


A 


Articles  lost  and  found.  It  will  be  much  appreciated  if  visitors  who  find  stray 
property  will  hand  it  in  to  any  Tanglewood  official.  Any  visitor  who  wishes  to 
recover  a  lost  article  should  call  at  the  Lost  and  Found  office  located  in  the 
house  of  the  Superintendent  near  the  Main  Gate. 


Refreshments  can  be  obtained  in  the  area  to  the  west  of  the  Main  Gate  and 
visitors  are  invited  to  picnic  on  the  grounds  before  concerts.  Catering  is  by 
Ogden  Foods  Inc. 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Store  is  located  near  the  Main  Gate.  Phonograph  rec- 
ords, sheet  music,  books,  postcards,  films,  etc.,  are  obtainable.  The  store  remains 
open  for  half  an  hour  after  the  end  of  each  concert  in  the  Shed.  The  store  is 
managed  by  Van  Curler  Music  Company  of  Albany,  New  York. 
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Limited  parking  facilities  are  available  for  invalids  and  physically  handicapped 
persons.  Please  consult  the  parking  attendant. 


•v. 


First  aid  is  available  at  the  first  aid  station  situated  near  the  Main  Gate.  In  case 
of  emergency,  please  see  the  nearest  usher. 


Physicians  and  others  expecting  urgent  calls  are  asked  to  leave  their  name  and 
seat  number  with  the  Guide  at  the  Main  Gate  booth. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
record  exclusively  for  DEUTSCHE  CRAMMOPHON.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra 
records  exclusively  for  POLYDOR,  a  division  of  Deutsche  Grammophon. 


<^S 


BALDWIN   is   the  official   piano   of   the   Boston   Symphony   Orchestra   and    the 
Berkshire  Music  Center. 


WHITESTONE  PHOTO  is  the  official  photographer  to  the  Berkshire  Festival  and 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 


TANGLEWOOD 


Opposite  the  Lion  Gate  stands  a  small  red  cottage,  a  replica  of  the 
building  where  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  took  up  residence  in  1848.  At 
that  time  the  cottage  stood  on  the  borders  of  Tanglewood,  the  estate 
of  a  wealthy  banker  and  merchant  from  Boston,  William  Aspinwall 
Tappan.  The  beauty  of  the  Berkshire  hills  and  valleys  must  have  helped 
to  inspire  Tanglewood  Tales;  certainly  the  countryside,  the  climate  and 
the  closeness  to  New  York  and  Boston  attracted  distinguished  residents, 
builders  of  magnificent  houses,  where  one  could  escape  the  hubbub  of 
city  life. 

Many  of  them  were  lovers  of  music,  and  in  the  summer  of  1934  there 
were  organized  three  outdoor  concerts  at  one  of  the  estates  in  Inter- 
laken,  a  mile  or  two  from  Tanglewood.  The  performances  were  given 
by  members  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  conducted  by  Henry  Hadley. 
This  experiment  was  so  successful  that  during  the  following  months 
the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  was  incorporated,  and  the  series 
was  repeated  in  1935. 

The  Festival  committee  then  invited  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
to  take  part  the  next  summer.  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  Orchestra's 
first  concert  in  the  Berkshires  in  a  tent  at  'Holmwood',  a  former  Vander- 
bilt  estate  —  today  Foxhollow  School.  About  5,000  people  attended 
each  of  the  three  concerts. 

In  the  winter  of  1936  the  owners  of  Tanglewood,  Mrs  Corham  Brooks 
and  Miss  Mary  Aspinwall  Tappan,  descendants  of  William  Tappan, 
offered  the  estate- — 210  acres  of  lawns  and  meadows  —  with  the 
buildings,  as  a  gift  to  Dr  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony.  It 
was  gratefully  accepted,  and  on  August  12  1937  the  largest  crowd  in 
the  Festival's  history  assembled  in  a  tent  for  the  first  concert  at  Tangle- 
wood —  a  program  of  music  by  Wagner.  As  Koussevitzky  began  to 
conduct  'The  ride  of  the  Valkyries',  a  fierce  storm  erupted.  The  roar 
of  the  thunder  and  the  heavy  splashing  of  the  rain  on  the  tent  totally 
overpowered  Wagner's  heavy  orchestration.  Three  times  Koussevitzky 
stopped  the  Orchestra,  three  times  he  resumed  as  there  were  lulls  in 
the  storm.  Since  some  of  the  players'  instruments  were  damaged  by 
water,  the  second  half  of  the  program  had  to  be  changed. 

As  the  concert  came  to  its  end,  Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith,  a  leading 
light  in  the  foundation  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  mounted 
the  stage  and  addressed  the  audience:  'The  storm  has  proved  con- 
clusively the  need  for  a  shed.  We  must  raise  the  $100,000  necessary  to 
build.'  The  response  was  immediate.  Plans  for  the  Music  Shed  were 
drawn  up  by  the  eminent  architect  Eliel  Saarinen  and  modified  by 
Josef  Franz  of  Stockbridge,  who  also  directed  construction,  and  the 
building  was  miraculously  completed  on  June  16  1938,  a  month  ahead 
of  schedule.  Seven  weeks  later  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  inaugural 
concert  —  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony. 

By  1941  the  annual  Festival  had  already  broadened  so  widely  in  size  and 
scope  as  to  attract  nearly  100,000  visitors  during  the  summer.  The 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  the  Chamber  Music  Hall  and  several  small  studios 
had  been  built,  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  had  been  established. 

Tanglewood  today  has  an  annual  attendance  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
during  the  eight-week  season.  In  addition  to  the  twenty-four  regular 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  the  Orchestra  gives  a  weekly  Open 
rehearsal  on  Saturday  mornings  to  benefit  the  Pension  Fund,  there  are 
Boston  Pops  concerts,  there  are  the  Festival  of  Contemporary  music, 
sponsored  in  co-operation  with  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard, 
and  almost  daily  concerts  by  the  gifted  musicians  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center.  Tanglewood  remains  unique:  nowhere  else  in  the  world  is 
there  such  a  wealth  of  artistic  activity,  nowhere  else  can  music  be  heard 
in  surroundings  of  such  incomparable  beauty. 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Henry  Lee  Higginson,  soldier,  philanthro- 
pist and  amateur  musician,  dreamed  many 
years  of  founding  a  great  and  permanent 
orchestra   in    his   home   town   of   Boston. 
When    at    last    his    dreams    approached 
reality,    in   the   spring   of  1881,   he   com- 
mitted  to   paper  a   statement  which   de- 
scribed  his   purposes  and   intentions.   He 
explored  many  specifics,  among  them  the 
engagement    of    conductor    and    players, 
'reserving  to  myself  the  right  to  all  their 
time  needed  for  rehearsals  and  for  con- 
certs, and  allowing  them  to  give  lessons 
when    they    had    time'.    He    planned    'to 
give  in  Boston  as  many  serious  concerts 
of  classical    music  as   were   wanted,   and 
also   to    give   at   other   times,    and    more 
especially  in   the  summer,  concerts  of  a 
lighter   kind   of   music'.   Prices   of  admis- 
sion were  to  be  kept  'low  always'.  The 
conductor's    charge    was    to    'select    the 
musicians   when    new    men    are   needed, 
select  the  programmes,  .   .  .  conduct  all 
the  rehearsals  and  concerts  .  .  .  and  gen- 
erally be  held  responsible  for  the  proper 
production  of  all   his  performances'.  Ad- 
ministrative help  and  a  librarian  were  also 
to  be  engaged. 


The  initial  number  of  the  players  was  to 
be  70,  and  in  addition  to  concerts  there 
were  to  be  public  rehearsals.  As  for  the 
orchestra's  financial  structure,  of  the  esti- 
mated annual  cost  of  $115,000  Major 
Higginson  reckoned  to  provide  himself 
for  the  deficit  of  $50,000.  He  continued: 
'One  more  thing  should  come  from  this 
scheme,  namely,  a  good  honest  school 
of  musicians.  Of  course  it  would  cost  us 
some  money,  which  would  be  well  spent.' 


The  inaugural  concert  took  place  on 
October  22  1881.  The  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Daily  Evening  Traveller  wrote 
two  days  later:  'Music  Hall  was  the 
scene  of  a   large  and   brilliant  gathering 


on  Saturday  evening  at  the  opening  con- 
cert of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Mr  Georg  Hen- 
schel.  We  find  it  necessary  only  to  refer 
to  the  princely  munificence  of  Mr  Hig- 
ginson, who  instituted  the  course,  and  to 
whose  efforts  alone  more  credit  is  due 
for  the  best  interests  of  music  than  all 
the  "close  corporation  societies"  ever 
organized  in  this  city.  The  selection  of 
Mr  Georg  Henschel  as  director  of  the 
orchestra  is  an  evidence  of  the  founder's 
astuteness  ami  sound  common  sense,  for 
although  the  announcement  raised  some 
criticisms  which  are  far  from  compli- 
mentary, the  results  attained  [Saturday] 
evening  under  that  gentleman's  baton 
amply  and  doubly  proved  the  wisdom 
of  the  choice,  for  there  has  not  been  a 
leader  in  our  musical  circles  during  re- 
cent years  who  has  succeeded  in  impart- 
ing so  much  of  his  own  musicianly  quali- 
ties and  magnetism  as  did  Mr  Henschel 
on   Saturday  evening  .   .  .' 


Tickets  for  the  season  had  gone  on  sale 
about  six  weeks  earlier,  and  by  six 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  first  booking, 
there  was  a  line  of  seventy-five  people 
outside  the  Box  Office,  some  of  whom 
had  waited  all  night.  By  the  end  of  the 
season  concerts  were  sold  out,  and  ticket 
scalpers  had  already  started  operations. 
Mr  Higginson  wrote  a  letter  to  the  press, 
which  was  published  on  March  21  1882: 
'When  last  spring  the  general  scheme 
for  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  was  put  forth,  the  grave  doubt 
in  my  mind  was  whether  they  were 
wanted.  This  doubt  has  been  dispelled 
by  a  most  kindly  and  courteous  public, 
and  therefore  the  scheme  will  stand.' 


Symphony  concerts  continued  to  be  held 
in  the  old  Music  Hall  for  nearly  twenty 
years,   until   Symphony   Hall   was   opened 


HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


GEORG   HENSCHEL 


KARL  MUCK 


in  1900.  The  new  building  was  immedi- 
ately acclaimed  as  one  of  the  world's 
most  acoustically  perfect  concert  rooms. 
Ceorg  Henschel  was  succeeded  by  Wil- 
helm  Cericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur, 
and  the  legendary  Karl  Muck,  all  of  them 
German-born. 


Meanwhile,  in  July  1885,  the  musicians 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  had  given  their 
first  'Promenade  concert',  to  fulfill  Mr 
Higginson's  wish  to  give  Boston  'concerts 
of  a  lighter  kind  of  music'.  From  the 
earliest  days  there  were  both  music 
and  refreshments  at  the  'Promenades'  — 
a  novel  idea  to  which  Bostonians  re- 
sponded enthusiastically.  The  concerts, 
soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime  and 
to  be  renamed  'Popular',  and  later  'Pops', 
fast  became  a  tradition. 


The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
was  greatly  changed  in  1918.  The  vicious 
anti-German  feeling  then  prevalent  re- 
sulted in  the  internment  and  later  dis- 
missal of  Dr  Muck.  Several  of  the  German 
players  also  found  their  contracts  termi- 
nated at  the  same  time.  Mr  Higginson, 
then  in  his  eighties,  felt  the  burden  of 
maintaining  the  Orchestra  by  himself  was 
now  too  heavy,  and  entrusted  the  Or- 
chestra to  a  Board  of  Trustees.  Henri 
Rabaud  was  engaged  as  Conductor,  to  be 
succeeded  the  following  season  by  Pierre 
Monteux. 


During  Monteux's  first  year  with  the 
Orchestra,  there  was  a  serious  crisis.  The 
Boston  Symphony  at  that  time  was  the 
only  major  orchestra  whose  members  did 
not  belong  to  the  Musicians  Union.  This 
was  a  policy  strictly  upheld  by  Mr  Hig- 
ginson, who  had  always  believed  it  to  be 
solely  the  responsibility  of  the  Conductor 
to  choose  the  Orchestra's  personnel.  But 
the  players  were  restive,  and  many  wanted 
Union  support  to  fight  for  higher  sal- 
aries. There  came  a  Saturday  evening 
when  about  a  third  of  the  Orchestra  re- 
fused tq  play  the  scheduled  concert,  and 


Monteux  was  forced  to  change  his  pro- 
gram minutes  before  the  concert  was 
due  to  start.  The  Trustees  meanwhile  re- 
fused to  accede  to  the  players'  demands. 


The  Boston  Symphony  was  left  short  of 
about  thirty  members.  Monteux,  demon- 
strating characteristic  resource,  tact  and 
enterprise,  first  called  on  the  Orchestra's 
pensioners,  several  of  whom  responded 
to  his  appeal,  then  held  auditions  to  fill 
the  remaining  vacancies.  Two  present 
members  of  the  Orchestra,  the  violinists 
Rolland  Tapley  and  Clarence  Knudson, 
were  among  the  young  Americans  en- 
gaged. During  the  following  seasons  Mon- 
teux rebuilt  the  Orchestra  into  a  great 
ensemble.  In  1924  Bostonians  gave  him 
a  grateful  farewell,  realising  that  he  had 
once  more  given  the  city  an  orchestra 
that  ranked  with  the  world's  finest.  It 
was  not  until  1942  that  the  conductor  and 
players  of  the  Boston  Symphony  finally 
joined   the   Musicians    Union. 


The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship,  electric  per- 
sonality, and  catholic  taste  proved  so 
enduring  that  he  served  an  unprece- 
dented term  of  twenty-five  years.  There 
were  many  striking  moves  towards  expan- 
sion: recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the 
pioneering  days  of  1917,  continued  with 
increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio  broad- 
casts of  concerts.  In  1929  the  free  Espla- 
nade Concerts  on  the  Charles  River  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  since 
1915,  and  who  became  the  following 
year  the  eighteenth  Conductor  of  the- 
Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  continues  to  hold 
today.  In  1936  Koussevitzky  led  the  Or- 
chestra in  their  first  concerts  here  in  the 
Berkshires,  and  two  years  later  he  and 
the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood. 


Henry  Lee  Higginson's  dream  of  'a  good 
honest  school  for  musicians'  was  pas- 
sionately shared  by  Serge  Koussevitzky. 
In    1940   the   dream    was    realized    when 
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the  Orchestra  founded  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood.  This  sum- 
mer academy  for  young  artists  was  and 
remains  unique,  and  its  influence  has 
been  felt  on  music  throughout  the  world. 
(An  article  about  the  Center  is  printed 
elsewhere  in  the  book.) 


In  1949  Koussevitzky  was  succeeded 
as  Music  Director  of  the  Orchestra  by 
Charles  Munch.  During  his  time  in  Boston 
Dr  Munch  continued  the  tradition  of  sup- 
porting contemporary  composers,  and  in- 
troduced much  music  from  the  French 
repertoire  to  this  country.  The  Boston 
Symphony  toured  abroad  for  the  first 
time,  and  was  the  first  American  orches- 
tra to  appear  in  the  USSR.  In  1951  Munch 
restored  the  Open  rehearsals,  an  adapta- 
tion of  Mr  Higginson's  original  Friday 
'rehearsals',  which  later  had  become 
the  regular  Friday  afternoon  concerts  we 
know  today. 


Erich  Leinsdorf  became  Music  Director  in 
the  fall  of  1962.  During  his  seven  years 
with  the  Orchestra,  he  presented  many 
premieres  and  restored  many  forgotten 
and  neglected  works  to  the  repertoire. 
As  his  two  predecessors  had  done,  he 
made  many  recordings  for  RCA,  including 
the  complete  symphonies  of  Brahms  and 
Beethoven,  and  a  major  cycle  of  Proko- 
fiev's music.  Mr  Leinsdorf  was  an  ener- 
getic Director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  and  under  his  leadership  a  full- 
tuition  Fellowship  program  was  instituted. 
Many  concerts  were  televised  during 
his  tenure. 


William  Steinberg  succeeded  Mr  Leins- 
dorf in  1969.  During  his  tenure  he 
conducted  several  American  and  world 
premieres,  led  the  1971  European  tour 
and  directed  concerts  in  cities  on  the 
East  Coast,  in  the  South  and  in  the  Mid- 
West.  He  made  recordings  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon  and  RCA,  including  some 
of  the  world's  first  issues  in  quadraphonic 
sound.  Mr  Steinberg  appeared  regularly 
on  television,  and  during  his  tenure  con- 
certs were  broadcast  for  the  first  time  in 


four-channel  sound  over  two  of  Boston's 
radio  stations. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Artistic  Director  of  the  Berk- 
shire Festival  since  1970,  became  Music 
Director  of  the  Orchestra  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1973-1974  season,  following  a 
year  as  Music  Adviser  to  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony. Invited  by  Charles  Munch  to 
Tanglewood  as  a  conducting  student  in 
1960,  he  has  been  closely  associated  with 
the  Orchestra  in  the  years  since  that 
time.  He  has  made  many  recordings  with 
the  Orchestra  on  the  RCA  and  Deutsche 
Grammophon  labels,  and  with  the  latter 
company  he  is  currently  in  the  midst  of  a 
project  that  will  include  the  complete 
orchestral  music  of  Ravel.  In  addition  to 
his  duties  in  Boston,  he  is  Conductor  and 
Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

In  1964  the  Orchestra  established  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  an 
ensemble  made  up  of  its  principal  play- 
ers. Each  year  the  Chamber  Players  give 
concerts  in  Boston,  and  have  made  sev- 
eral tours  both  of  the  United  States  and 
of  foreign  countries,  including  England, 
Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  France  and  the 
USSR.  They  have  appeared  on  television 
and  have  made  many  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA. 

Today  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Inc.  presents  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony and  Boston  Pops  Orchestras  and 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers, is  active  in  the  sponsorship  of  Youth 
Concerts  in  Boston,  is  deeply  involved  in 
television,  radio  and  recording  projects, 
and  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
Symphony  Hall  in  Boston  and  the  estate 
here  at  Tanglewood.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Mr  Higginson's  projected 
$115,000  to  a  sum  more  than  $6  million. 
It  is  supported  not  only  by  its  audiences, 
but  by  grants  from  the  Federal  and  State 
governments,  and  by  the  generosity  of 
many  businesses  and  individuals.  Without 
their  support,  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra would  be  unable  to  continue  its 
pre-eminent  position  in  the  world  of 
music. 


ERICH   LEINSDORF 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG 


SEIJI  OZAWA 


THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

When  the  Boston  Symphony  established  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at 
Tanglewood  in  1940,  the  dream  of  two  of  the  Orchestra's  most  illus- 
trious figures  became  a  reality.  Henry  Lee  Higginson  clearly  recognized 
the  importance  of  a  highly  professional  training  environment  to  young 
musicians,  and  when  he  founded  the  Orchestra  in  1881  he  wrote  of  his 
wish  to  establish  also  a  'good  honest  school  for  musicians.'  It  was  a 
wish  that  was  not  to  be  realized  for  a  good  many  years  —  not,  in  fact, 
until  the  advent  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor  and  Music  Director 
from  1924  until  1949.  Koussevitzky  fervently  shared  Higginson's  vision 
of  an  academy  where  young  musicians  could  extend  their  professional 
training  and  broaden  their  artistic  experience  under  the  guidance  of 
eminent  international  musicians.  More  than  any  other  single  person,  it 
was  Koussevitzky  who  made  the  vision  a  reality,  and  it  is  appropriate 
during  the  centenary  year  of  the  great  conductor's  birth  that  his  memory 
is  honored  this  summer  with  a  weekend  of  music  (July  26,  27,  28)  per- 
formed by  members  of  the  entire  Tanglewood  community.  Koussevitzky 
was  Director  of  the  Center  from  its  founding  until  his  death  in  1951, 
and  his  vigorous  leadership  has  remained  an  inspiring  example.  Today 
Leonard  Bernstein,  his  student  and  assistant  during  the  early  days  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival,  serves  as  Adviser  to  Tanglewood  and  to  the  Center. 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  1974 


FESTIVAL  OF 
CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 


August  4  to  August  8 

co-sponsored  by  the 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

AT  TANGLEWOOD 

and  the 

FROMM  FOUNDATION 

AT  HARVARD 
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August  4  at  8.30  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

Gilbert  Kalish     guest  pianist 

including  works  of 

Wuorinen,  Davidovsky  and  Schoenberg 


August  5  at  8.30  pm 

RECITAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY 
VOCAL  MUSIC 


August  6  at  8.30  pm 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERT 

including  the  world  premiere 

of  a  chamber  work  by  Tison  Street* 


Succeeding  Koussevitzky  was  Charles  Munch,  and  it  is  another  tribute 
to  the  continuity  and  success  of  the  Center  that  the  present  Music 
Director,  Seiji  Ozawa,  studied  there  during  the  Munch  era.  From  1963 
until  1969  Erich  Leinsdorf  was  Director  of  the  Center,  and  it  was  during 
his  tenure  that  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  another  conductor  who  would 
become  closely  associated  with  the  Orchestra,  was  a  student  at  the 
Center.  Today  the  primary  responsibility  for  the  Center's  direction  is  in 
the  hands  of  Gunther  Schuller,  composer,  writer,  conductor,  educator 
and  President  of  the  New  England  Conservatory. 

Each  summer  young  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world  come  to  Tangle- 
wood for  the  annual  eight-week  session  of  the  Center.  They  study  under 
the  supervision  of  musicians  of  great  experience  in  orchestral  and 
chamber  music  performance,  in  conducting  and  composition.  Joseph 
Silverstein,  Concertmaster  and  Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony, is  Chairman  of  the  Faculty,  which  includes  principal  players  and 
members  of  the  Orchestra,  faculty  members  of  the  Boston  University 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  as  well  as  leading  soloists,  conductors  and  com- 
posers. The  emphasis  is  on  group  performance,  carried  out  under  pro- 
fessional conditions.  In  addition  to  the  Center's  Fellowship  Program  for 
instrumentalists,  conductors,  singers  and  composers,  Boston  University 
offers  programs  for  talented  high  school  instrumentalists  and  singers,  a 
piano  seminar,  applied  music  classes,  and  programs  in  such  related  arts 
as  dance  and  theater.  These  programs  offer  college-level  credit  through 
the  University's  School  of  Fine  Arts. 


August  7  at  8.30  pm 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERT 

including  the  world  premiere 

of  a  chamber  work  by  David  Winkler* 


August  8  at  8.30  pm 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ORCHESTRA 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     conductor 
including  the  world  premiere 
of  a  work  by  Fred  Lerdahl* 


•commissioned  by  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  Tanglewood  in  co-operation 
with  the  Fromm  Foundation  at  Harvard 


DAYS   IN  THE  ARTS 

is  a  program  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  designed  to  introduce  Boston 
Public  School  children  to  the  arts  by 
using  the  cultural  resources  of  Tangle- 
wood  and  Berkshire  County.  Thirty  fifth- 
and  sixth-graders  come  each  week  to 
spend  four  days  meeting  with  profes- 
sionals and  students  and  attending  vari- 
ous performances  on  the  Tanglewood 
grounds.  The  children  also  enjoy  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  Berkshires  through 
swimming,  hiking,  and  visiting  the  Pleas- 
ant Valley  Sanctuary,  but  the  emphasis  is 
on  the  arts. 

The  program  is  made  possible  this  sum- 
mer by  Title  I  funds  from  the  City  of 
Boston  and  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
artists  and  artists-in-training  who  volun- 
teer their  time  and  talent.  Members  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  stu- 
dents of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
demonstrate  their  instruments,  student 
dancers  from  Jacob's  Pillow  give  a  spe- 
cial introductory  workshop,  participants 
in  the  Lenox  Arts  Center  lend  their  ex- 
perience and  expertise,  and  five  full-time 
counselors  integrate  their  talents  in  art, 
music,  drama,  and   photography. 

Days  in  the  Arts  is  an  attempt  to  give  the 
participating  children  a  pleasant  initiation 
into  the  world  of  music,  dance,  drama 
and  art.  It  is  through  the  arts  that  a  child 
can  build  a  bridge  from  his  imagination 
to  reality.  If  he  learns  to  cross  that  bridge 
with  ease,  perhaps  the  beauty  he  creates 
in  the  imaginary  world  will  remain  in  the 
real  world  he  helps  to  create  when  he  is 
an   adult. 


Among  the  resources  available  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  are 
numerous  studios  for  practice  and  chamber  music,  and  an  extensive 
library  of  music  literature  and  scores.  Rehearsals  and  concerts  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra  and  other  performing  groups  take 
place  mostly  in  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  while  lectures,  seminars,  con- 
ducting classes,  vocal  and  choral  rehearsals,  composers'  forums  and 
concerts  of  chamber  music  take  place  in  the  Chamber  Music  Hall,  in 
the  West  Barn,  on  the  Rehearsal  Stage,  in  the  Hawthorne  Cottage,  and 
in  small  studios  situated  both  on  the  Tanglewood  grounds  and  in  build- 
ings in  Lenox  leased  by  the  Orchestra  for  the  summer.  The  Baldwin 
Piano  and  Organ  Company  generously  provides,  without  charge,  nearly 
100  keyboard  instruments  for  individual  practice  each  year,  while  other 
instruments  —  percussion,  for  example  —  are  provided  by  the  Orchestra. 

The  Boston  Symphony  is  assisted  in  supporting  the  Center  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  a  federal  agency,  as  well  as  by  indi- 
vidual and  corporate  sponsors  and  by  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at 
Harvard,  whose  generosity  and  co-operation  make  possible  each  year 
the  Center's  nationally  known  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music,  which 
this  season  takes  place  August  4  through  8.  As  a  performance-oriented 
institution,  the  Center  encourages  the  public  to  attend  the  Contempo- 
rary Festival  and  other  events  taking  place  throughout  the  summer. 
Details  may  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  Friends  of  Music  at 
Tanglewood,  located  near  the  Main  Gate. 

Scholarships  are  awarded  to  the  majority  of  the  students,  who  are 
chosen  by  audition  on  a  competitive  basis.  The  cost  of  the  Scholarship 
program  is  large  and  adds  each  year  substantially  to  the  deficit  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Details  of  how  you  may  help  are  printed 
elsewhere  in  the  program.  We  invite  you  to  hear  and  see  for  yourself 
the  remarkable  caliber  of  these  young  musicians. 


TANGLEWOOD    LENOX    MASSACHUSETTS 


Lake  Mahkeenac 


The  Berkshire  Festival  Program  is  published  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Inc.,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115,  and  Tanglewood,  Lenox, 
Massachusetts  01240. 

The  advertising  representatives  are  MediaRep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler  Office 
Building,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233.  Inquiries  for 
advertising  space  should  be  addressed  to  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  of  MediaRep 
Center. 


CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

THE  SHAWMUT  ASSOCIATION  BANKS 

STATE  STREET  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 


IflSURElEE 

A  FOUR-SEASON  VACATION  COMMUNITY 

PRIVATE  SKI  SLOPE  ...  31/2  MILE 
NATURAL  LAKE  ...  SANDY  BEACH  ... 
BOAT  DOCKS  ...  WOODED  HOMESITES  ... 
PRIVATE  ROADS  ...  MOUNTAIN  CLEAN 

AIR 


on  Route  20 


Lee,  Mass. 


413-243-1972 


By     appointment     only.     Tel.  413-623-8933 
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RECENT  RECORD  RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


conducted  by  SEIJI  OZAWA 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique 


DG/2530  358 


$ 


THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  firebird 


RCA  VCS  7099 


conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT  (October  release) 
Symphony  no.  41  in  C     K.  551     'Jupiter' 
Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished' 


DG/2530  357 


conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony 'Mathis  der  Maler'  } 

Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass  ) 


DG/2530  246 


conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 


DG/2530  252 


conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Mendelssohn's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 


RCA  LSC  3304 


THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Beethoven's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 


RCA  LSC  3317 


conducted  by  ERICH   LEINSDORF 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 

album  includes  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  concerto  no.  1 

with  Artur  Rubinstein 


RCA  LSC  3305 


conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  symphony  of  Dvorak 


RCA  LSC  3315 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 


AND 


MBDQ 


Variations  on  a  Theme 
by  Palaset. 


Open  with  simple  plastic  cubes, 

131/2"  square,  in  white  or  brown. 

Then  introduce  variations, 

with  doors,  drawers  (deep  or  shallow), 

shelves,  dividers,  and  bases. 

Compose  just  the  right  arrangement 

for  what  you  want  to  store  or  display. 

As  a  finale,  admire  the  static-free 

cleanability  of  the  Palaset  system's 

painted  matte  finish. 

Audition  it  at  either  of  our  stores. 


THE  UPPER  STORY 
1045  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge.      547-3994 
Free  parking  in  rear 


THE 

LOWER 

STOHY 


THE  LOWER  STORY 
171  Huron  Ave. 
Cambridge.      547-5938 


The  sculptures  displayed  at  Tanglewood  this  summer  are  by  two 
artists  closely  associated  with  the  Berkshires. 


Will  Horwitt  grew  up  in  Lenox  where  he  started  working 
in  sculpture,  continuing  his  studies  at  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago.  The  recipient  of  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  in 
1965,  he  is  represented  in  the  collections  of  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Mu- 
seum, the  Yale  University  Art  Gallery  and  the  Smith 
College  Museum  of  Art,  among  others.  His  works  have 
been  widely  shown  in  this  country,  most  recently  at  the 


Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  in  New  York.  This 
spring  he  had  a  one-man  show  at  the  Lee  Ault  Gallery, 
his  New  York  representative. 

Richard  Stankiewicz,  who  has  lived  and  worked  in  Hunt- 
ington, Massachusetts  since  1962,  teaches  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  in  Albany,  and  has  recently  been 
creating  many  of  his  works  in  a  Pittsfield  foundry.  His 
activities  as  a  sculptor-teacher  have  taken  him  to  Tampa, 
Florida  and  Sydney,  Australia.  He  is  represented  in  the 
principal  museums  of  the  United  States  —  among  them 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  the  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  the  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum  and 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  —  as  well  as  the  Moderna 
Museet  in  Stockholm  and  the  Tel  Aviv  Museum.  The 
Zabriskie  Gallery,  New  York  City,  is  his  representative. 


Will  Horwitt:  'SKY  1963' 

Private  Collection,  photograph  by  Charles  Uht 


Richard  Stankiewicz:  '1973-10' 
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We  don't  have  to  tell  you 
how  good  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is. 
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And  we  don't  have  to  tell  you 
why  they  chose  to  record  on  Deutsche  Grammophon, 
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Incomparable  recordings  of  incomparable  performances. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA  Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 


NINETY-FOURTH  SEASON  1974-1975 


TANGLEWOOD  1974 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS 
President 


PHILIP  K.  ALLEN 
Vice-President 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 
Vice-President 


JOHN   L  THORNDIKE 
Treasurer 


VERNON   R.  ALDEN 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

MRS  JOHN  M.  BRADLEY 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 


MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 

E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 

EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 

EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 


JOHN  T.  NOONAN 

MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 

IRVING  W.  RABB 

PAUL  C.   REARDON 

MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 

JOHN   HOYT  STOOKEY 


HENRY  B.  CABOT 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 


PALFREY  PERKINS 
HENRY  A.  LAUGHLIN 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
£xecut/Ve  Director 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Manager 


PAUL  BRONSTEIN 
Business  Manager 


JOHN  H.  CURTIS 
Public  Relations  Director 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 

Administrator  of 

Educational  Affairs 


RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 


DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


HARRY  NEVILLE 
Program  Editor 
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Membership  in  the  Friends  of  Music 

at  Tonglewood  provides  you  with  many  exciting 

opportunities  ond  priviliges  oil  year  long. 

It's  the  secret  buy  of  the  Derkshires! 


FREE 

BERKSHIRE 

MUSIC  CENTER 

CONCERTS 

FOR  ALL 

MEMBERS 

Over  40  concerts  each  summer  by  the 
members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  summer 
academy  for  the  advanced  study  of  music. 
These  outstanding  mid-week  concerts  in- 
clude chamber  music  recitals,  full  orches- 
tra concerts,  vocal  and  choral  programs, 
and  the  annual  Festival  of  Contemporary 
Music,  Tanglewood's  "festival  within  a 
festival."   Individual  memberships  in  the 
Friends  are  available  for  $15.00;  Family 
memberships  are  available  for  $25.00. 

ADVANCE 

PROGRAM 

INFORMATION 

AND  TICKET 

ORDERING 

FORMS 

In  the  early  spring,  all  Friends  will  be  sent 
advance  Berkshire  Festival  programs  and 
ticket  ordering  forms,  as  well  as  receive 
the  "Symphony/Tanglewood  Newsletter." 

TANGLEWOOD 

TALKS 

AND  WALKS 

A  fascinating  series  which  grows  more 
popular  each  year,  these  informal  talks  on 
Thursdays  at  12:30  in  the  Tanglewood  Tent 
present  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  or  visiting  guest  artist,  followed 
by  a  special  guided  tour  of  the  Tanglewood 
grounds.  Those  attending  bring  a  picnic 
lunch  —  refreshments  provided!   Please 
call  the  Friends  Office  for  reservations. 

vT7^' 
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TENT 
MEMBERSHIP 

The  Tanglewood  Tent,  available  to  con- 
tributors of  $50  and  over,  provides  a  hospi- 
table gathering  place  behind  the  Music 
Shed  where  food  and  drink  may  be  pur- 
chased on  concert  days.  Hot  buffet  dinners 
are  served  on  Saturday  evenings  begin- 
ning at  6:30  p.m.  Reservations  must  be 
made  through  the  Friends  Office  no  later 
than  10:00  a.m.  on  the  Friday  morning  pre- 
ceding each  Saturday  evening  buffet. 

SPECIAL 

PARKING 

FOR  FRIENDS 

Two  convenient  reserved  parking  areas  are 
available  to  all  donors  of  $100  or  more  for 
all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts: 
either  the  Box  Parking  Lot  (Hawthorne 
Street  entrance),  or  the  Tent  Parking  Lot 
(West  Street  entrance). 

BERKSHIRE 

MUSIC 

CENTER 

CLASSES 

Contributors  of  $250  and  over  may  audit 
selected  classes  in  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center's  Listening  and  Analysis  Seminar. 
Those  wishing  to  attend  should  check  with 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Office  in  the 
Main  House  at  Tanglewood  for  a  class 
schedule. 

NAMED 
FELLOWSHIPS 

Fellowships  are  awarded  each  summer  to 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center's  most  promis- 
ing members.   $1,000  Fellowships  and  $500 
Associate  Fellowships  are  awarded  in  the 
name  of  the  donor  or  whomever  the  donor 
elects,  and  will  help  to  underwrite  the 
cost  of  one  Berkshire  Music  Center  mem- 
ber's 8-week  study  program. 

FRIENDS  OF  MUSIC  AT  TANGLEWOOD 
LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS  01240 
413/637-1600 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Music  Adviser 

COLIN  DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 

THE   BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC 


HAZEN  H.  AYER 

ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 

LEO  L.  BERANEK 

DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 

|.  CARTER  BROWN 

CURTIS  R.  BUTTENHEIM 

MRS  NORMAN   L.  CAHNERS 

LEVIN   H.  CAMPBELL  III 

GEORGE  H.  A.  CLOWES  JR 

SILVIO  O.  CONTE 

JOHN   L.  COOPER 

ROBERT  CUSHMAN 

MICHAEL  J.  DALY 

NELSON  J.   DARLING  JR 

HENRY  B.  DEWEY 

RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 

PAUL  FROMM 

MRS  THOMAS  J.  GALLIGAN  JR 


VERNON   R.  ALDEN     Chairman 
MRS  FRANK  G.  ALLEN     V ice-Chairman 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS     Secretary 

MRS  THOMAS  GARDINER 
MRS  CHARLES  GARSIDE 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
BRUCE  HARRIMAN 
MRS  RICHARD  D.  HILL 
JOHN  HOLT 

RICHARD  S.   HUMPHREY  JR 
MRS  JIM  LEE  HUNT 
DAVID  O.   IVES 
MRS  LOUIS   I.  KANE 
GEORGE  H.   KIDDER 
LEON   KIRCHNER 
MRS  JAMES  F.   LAWRENCE 
RODERICK  MacDOUGALL 
JOHN  McLENNAN 
COLMAN  M.  MOCKLER  JR 
MRS  CHARLES  L.  MOORE 
MRS  ELTING  MORISON 


FRANK  E.  MORRIS 

DAVID  MUGAR 

DR  BARBARA  W.  NEWELL 

JOHN  T.  G.  NICHOLS 

DAVID  R.  POKROSS 

MRS  PRISCILLA  POTTER 

MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.   RAYMOND 

MRS  PETER  VAN  S.  RICE 

MRS  GEORGE  R.   ROWLAND 

MRS  A.  LLOYD  RUSSELL 

DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 

SAMUEL  L.  SLOSBERG 

RICHARD  A.  SMITH 

MRS  RICHARD  H.  THOMPSON 

STOKLEY  P.  TOWLES 

D.  THOMAS  TRIGG 

ROBERT  G.  WIESE 

VINCENT  C.ZIEGLER 
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Spend  an  evening- or  a  week-with  us! 


A  lot  of  places  serve  steak.  But 
there's  only  one  steak  house  like 
the  Branding  Iron.  Maybe  it's  the 
charcoal  broiling,  or  the  salad  bar 
or  the  draft  beer.  Maybe  it's  the 
decor— as  elegantly  casual  as  any 
steak  house  and  "saloon"  east  of 
San  Francisco . .  .with  flickering  gas- 
lights, polished  walnut  and  shining 
brass. 

Good  food,  good  company  in  a  nos- 
talgic atmosphere— The  Branding 
Iron,  the  most  civilized  steak  house 
in  the  Berkshires. 

wm  m. 


PLAZA  LEVEL,  BERKSHIRE  COMMON,  PITTSFIELD 


The  Colonial  Hilton  Inn— a  magnificent  modern 
14-story  inn  right  in  the  heart  of  the  Berkshires 
...a  complete  resort  complex  with  luxurious 
air-conditioned  rooms  and  suites,  dining  in 
three  restaurants,  glass-domed  pool,  saunas, 
cinema,  indoor  parking  and  two-level  shopping 
plaza— all  under  one  roof.* 


George  Page's  Colonial 
Restaurant—  h  e  a  rty 

New  England  fare  in  a 
tradition  of  elegance. 

Lautrec  Lounge- 
cocktails  and  ooh-la-la 
in  a  very  intimate 
atmosphere. 


Cafe  Shop— breakfast, 
lunch  and  cocktails 
by  poolside. 

Top  of  the  Common 

. . .  skytop  cocktail  lounge 
with  dancing  and  live 
entertainment;  luncheon 
buffet  on  weekdays. 


JfDofonid 
Hilton  Inn 

\AMcome  is  just  the  beginning. 
Berkshire  Common,  Pittsfield  (413)  499-2000 


"Inquire  about  our  seasonal  package  plans. 
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*  -  How  to  get 

a  lot  for 
your  money. 

"4r   If  you  are  like  most  discerning  people,  you  want 
^  a  lot  for  your  money  and  that's  what  we  offer  you. 

A  beautifully  wooded  lot  with  private  lake  club 
house,  skiing,  tennis,  hiking,  fishing,  swimming,  boating 
and  nearby  golf,  summer  theatre,  great  restaurants  and 
the  famous  Tanglewood  Music  Festival.   At  Otis  Wood  Lands,  located  in  the  beautiful  Berkshires, 
you  get  much  more  than  a  lot.    You  get  a  full  acre  ^- — \.  I 

home  site  in  a  delightful  year-round  vacation  community.      >y 
Land  you  buy  today  can  be  an  excellent  long  term  investment  \ 

and  a  good  hedge  against  inflation  because  in  the  late  70's  and  -a 

early  80's  land  of  this  kind  will  be  in  short  supply. 
Come  see  for  yourself.  Be  our  guest  and  enjoy  boating,  tennis, 
swimming  and  a  hearty  barbecue.    If  you  act  now  we  will  give  you  hartford 


one  $25.00  U.S.  Savings  Bond  after  you  and  j 
your  spouse  have  toured  the  property.   We  j 
are  making  this  offer  because  we  want  you  to  ; 
see  Otis  Wood  Lands.    Even  if  you  don't  buy  a  ', 
home  site,  we  are  sure  you  will  tell  your  friends  '• 
about  the  wonderful  community  we  are  develop- 
ing.  Call  or  write  today  and  we  will  make  reser-    * 


Please  send  more  information  about 
Otis  Wood  Lands.     We  plan  to  visit 
Otis  Wood  Lands.    Date Time 

Name  

Telephone 

Address  

City 

State Zip 

Please  make  reservations  for__Adults Children 


vations  for  your  visit. 
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Otis  Wood  Lands,'  Ltd., 

Otis,  Massachusetts,  01253 

Telephone  1   -  413  -  269-4531 

"Call  Collect" 


Obtain  the  HUD  Property  Report 
from  developer  and  read  it  before 
signing  anything.    HUD  neither 
approves  the  merits  of  the  offering 
nor  the  value,  if  any,  of  the  property. 


A  private 
vacation 
community 


MANHATTAN 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


George  Schick,  President 


/ 

Training  the  musicians  of  tomorrow 
in  the  musical  center  of  our  country. 

&»             ^j 

For  information  concerning  admission  and  scholarships, 
write  to: 

'^m3P~m 

MANHATTAN  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

;           '     1 

120  Claremorit  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10027  (212)  749-2802 

- 

1                                                  —     •*'           ,              -'".v."                    -V          "'"                    •             ..." 

BERKSHIRE  LAKES  ESTATES 


Country  Living  at  its  best! 

Swimming  and  boating  on  a  crystal  clear  lake.  Tennis  courts  and 
boat  docks.  Adjacent  to  large  state  forest  for  privacy.  Lake  front, 
lake  view,  lake  access  lots  (one  acre  or  larger)  from  $1 0,000.  Pres- 
tigious community. 

TO  VISIT:  Take  Mass.  Turnpike  to  Lee,  Mass.  Take  Rt.  20  East. 
Continue  4  miles  to  Belden's  Tavern  left  for  two  miles  to  Berkshire 
Lakes  Estates. 

BERKSHIRE  LAKES  ESTATES 

YOKUM  POND  ROAD 

BECKET,  MASS.  01223 

TEL:  413-623-8747 


Williamstown 
Theatre 


Two  Hundred  Performances  of 
Forty  Events 

For  information  call  (413)  458-8146 

or  write  to:  P.O.  Box  675 

Williamstown,  Mass.  01267 
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THE  BERKSHIRE 
CRAFTS  FAIR 

AUGUST  2,  3&  4 
9  am  to  5:30  pm 

Monument  Mountain  Regional 

High  School 

Route  7 

GREAT  BARRINGTON, 

MASSACHUSETTS 

ADMISSION  $1 

Children  Under  12   50c 

EXCEPTIONAL  VARIETY  OF 
MASTER  CRAFTS 
1 00  EXHIBITS  from  the  entire 
NORTHEASTERN  UNITED  STATES 

Food  By  "ALICE'S  RESTAURANT" 

GRtfcTB 
ARIW/GT6 

Exte 

cust 

see 

ROL 

TEL 

339 

TEL. 

nds  an  invitation  to  all  our 
omers  to  come  to  our  Potter 
the  Japanese  Wood-Burning 

TE  41,  HOUSATONIC,  MAS! 

(413)  274-6259 
BLEEKER  ST.,  NEW  YORK  C 

(212)  691-3524 

y  and 
Kiln. 
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A  dramatic  cantata  by  Arnold  Schoenberg 


Tanglewood,  Sunday  August  25  at  2.30 
SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 

MARITA  NAPIER     soprano  GEORGE  LONDON     speaker  LILI  CHOOKASIAN     contralto 

JAMES  McCRACKEN     tenor  DAVID  ARNOLD     baritone  JERRY  JENNINGS     tenor 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS     John  Oliver     conductor 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 

At  the  final  concert  of  the  Tanglewood  season,  Seiji  Ozawa  will  conduct  a  rarely  heard 
work  that  is  regarded  by  many  as  one  of  the  most  imposing  monuments  of  the 
Romantic  Era.  Completed  in  1911,  Arnold  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder  is  a  setting  of  a 
medieval  romance  of  love,  death  and  transfiguration  by  the  nineteenth  century  Danish 
poet  Jens  Peter  Jacobsen.  Schoenberg  was  a  young  romantic  of  twenty-six  when  he 
began  composition  of  this  work.  Inspired  by  Wagner's  operas,  he  conceived  a  setting 
of  unparalleled  richness  and  scope,  one  whose  performing  forces  require  five  soloists, 
a  speaker,  three  male  choruses,  an  eight-part  mixed  chorus  and  an  expanded 
orchestra.  Approximately  500  singers  and  instrumentalists  will  take  part  in  this 
extraordinary  event.  Tickets  are  available  from  the  Festival  Ticket  Office,  Tanglewood, 
Lenox,  Massachusetts  01240.  Telephone:  (413)  637-1600 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Music  Director 


COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 


«■ 
„•** 
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JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

loseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
lerome  Rosen 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 


second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Marylou  Speaker 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Victor  Yampolsky 


violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg    ' 
loseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Michael  Zaretsky 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 
Martha  Babcock 


basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 


flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
lames  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 


piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 
Pasquale  Cardfile 
Peter  Hadcock 

Eb  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 


contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Kavaloski 
Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 


timpani 

Everett  Firth 


percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


m-.. 


personnel  manager  William  Moyer 
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PRETEND  FOR  A  MINUTE 

Pretend  your  car  is  a  stagecoach  .  .  . 

let's  say  circa  '74.  Never  mind  the  century. 

Now  .  .  .  wend  your  way  to  South  Egremont 

and  enjoy  a  leisurely  stayover 

that  could  very  well  be  marvelously  and  broadly  rewarding. 

IN  AN  18th  CENTURY  STAGE  STOP... 

under  one  Early  American  roof. 

—New  England's  very  finest  sports  gear  &  apparel  shop 

— Farm-fresh  vegetables  &  fruits  .  .  .  from  the  tractor  to  our  market 

—A  display  of  local  crafts  (and  this  area  is  a  hotbed  of  talent) 

—An  exhibit  of  local  artists  from  this  same  hotbed 

— A  country  store  appointed  &  stocked  the  way  they  USED  to  be 

—A  gift  shop  that  is  trinket-less 

-And  a  warmth  &  leisureliness  you'd  expect  at  a  stage  stop  .  .  . 

a  snow-bound  stage  stop. 

If  you've  got  the  time  .  .  .  you're  most  cordially  invited. 
Even  open  Sundays  1-5  pm 


master  chatyi 


Kenver    Ltd.  't^^^^^z^^j^-jxc^ 

SOUTH   EGREMONT,   MASSACHUSETTS  01258 
413-528-2330 
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Serge  Koussevitzky  (center)  with  Pierre  Monteux  (left)  and  Charles  Munch 
in  a  1950  photograph.  Monteux,  Music  Director  from  1919  to  1924,  was 
succeeded  by  Koussevitzky,  1924  to  1949,  who  was  followed  in  turn  by 
Munch,  1949  to  1962. 
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SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY 
July  261874  — June41951 

Serge  Koussevitzky,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
from  1924  to  1949,  was  nearly  seventy-seven  years  old  when  he  died  in 
1951,  but  despite  his  years  he  was  involved  with  the  future  in  a  way 
known  to  few  people  of  any  age.  One  of  his  most  remarkable  charac- 
teristics was  his  passion  for  building,  a  passion  which  burned  as  brightly 
after  his  retirement  as  it  had  during  the  preceding  seventy-five  years  of 
his  life.  When  he  came  to  Boston  it  was  with  the  expectation  that  he 
would  stay  only  two  or  three  years  in  America.  But  he  remained  with  the 
Orchestra  twenty-five  years  and  by  the  time  he  left  he  had  molded  an 
instrument  that  was  recognized  everywhere  as  one  of  the  world's  great 
orchestras.  In  the  process  he  became  a  musical  legend,  a  brilliant  figure 
in  America's  musical  history.  Yet,  glamorous  and  noteworthy  as  his  con- 
ducting career  was,  it  was  only  one  facet  of  a  truly  remarkable  life. 

Born  100  years  ago  in  a  small  backward  Russian  village,  Koussevitzky 
rose  from  his  obscure  beginnings  to  become  the  embodiment  of  the 
forward-looking  artistic  spirit.  Starting  out  as  a  double-bass  player,  he 
achieved  world-wide  fame  as  a  virtuoso  on  that  instrument  before  he 
turned  to  conducting.  By  1910  he  had  his  own  orchestra  and  with  it  he 
gave  concerts  not  only  in  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow  but  also  in  the 
provinces  and  —  by  means  of  chartered  steamboat —  at  towns  along  the 
length  of  the  Volga  River,  thus  fulfilling  an  ambition  to  bring  symphonic 
music  to  the  people.  Active  too  as  a  publisher,  he  operated  his  Editions 
Russe  on  the  unheard-of  principle  that  all  profits  from  the  sale  of  scores 
should  accrue  directly  to  the  composers.  And  later,  as  head  of  the  Kous- 
sevitzky Music  Foundation,  he  commissioned  and  championed  new 
works  by  dozens  of  his  contemporaries.  He  was  a  man  who  never  tired 
of  searching  out  new  ways  of  encountering  the  artistic  experience. 

One  of  his  greatest  visions  was  that  of  Tanglewood  and  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  which  he  thought  of  as  a  single  entity,  a  'creative  musical 
center,'  he  wrote,  'where  the  greatest  living  composers  will  teach  the  art 
of  composition;  the  greatest  virtuosi,  the  art  of  perfect  performance;  the 
greatest  conductors,  the  mystery  of  conducting  orchestras  and  choruses. 
The  most  eminent  thinkers  and  scholars  will  lecture  there.  A  free  coop- 
eration of  such  an  elite  will  certainly  result  in  a  creation  of  new  and 
great  values  of  art;  in  the  radiation  of  the  beams  of  culture  over  a 
nation  and  over  the  whole  world;  and,  finally,  in  the  education  and 
training  of  a  new  generation  of  American  artists.' 

Tanglewood  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  projects  with  which  he 
was  intensely  involved  until  the  time  of  his  death,  have  become  fitting 
shrines  to  the  memory  of  Koussevitzky.  The  foundations  he  laid  here 
were  ones  upon  which  others  could,  and  did,  build.  Today  these  institu- 
tions remain  imbued  with  his  intense  vitality  and  humanistic  spirit,  mak- 
ing his  name  one  that  is  especially  deserving  of  honor  during  the  cen- 
tennial year  of  his  birth. 
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San  Martin  Premium  California  Wines  .  .  . 

A  vinous  symphony  of  tastes 

and  incomparably  delicious 


Joseph 
Silverstein 

Joseph  Silverstejn, 
assistant  conductor  and 
concert  master,  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 


Distributed  by: 


Ben 
Medoff 

Ben  Medoff,  president 

Benjamin  Medoff  and 

Associates,  Inc.,  the 

international  wine 

importers. 

Call  Ben:  527-2880, 

527-2881,  527-5^19. 


Goniberg 

Ralph  Gomherg, 
principal  Oboe,  Bqston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 


Martin 


Seaside  Distributing  Co. 
Hyannis 

Williams  Distributing  Corp. 
Springfietd 


Phoenix  Spring  Beverages  Co. 
Brockton 


California 
North  Coast 

District  Wines 

Since  1892 


Martignetti  Grocery  Co. 
Cambridge 
Phoenix  Spring  Beverages  Co.      S.  Hooper-Richardson  &  Co. 
Shirley  Boston 
Photo  taken  by  Paula  Oilman  in  the  Aneient  Instrument  Room  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass., 
Spring  *$$& 


,■,..■■■  ..I,  >■  ..i. 


GOURMET  RESTAURANT  OF  THE  BERKSHIRES 

RELAXED  DINING 

Gongeniel,  Contemporary  and 
Continental  are  the  successful 
ingredients  of  this  attractive 
Wayside  restaurant. 

Unexcelled  Continental  Cuisine 
highlights  LeCoq  au  Vin  Rouge, 
Escaloppine  of  Veal  Marsala, 
Steaks,  Prime  Ribs  au  Jus,  and 
Duckling  L'Orange  and  Cherry. 

Enjoy  cocktails  and  dining  in  a 
leisure  manner  and  a  gourmet  style. 


mammm 

, 
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•  VISIT  BOURBON  BARREL  COCKTAIL  LOUNGE 
before  and  after  concerts 

•  ENTERTAINMENT  AND  DANCING  NIGHTLY 
except  Sundays 

•  HOURS:  Open  Every  Day 

•  BRUNCH;  Open  fronn  0:30  sum, 

•  LUNCH  AND  DINNER 

PITTSFIELD-  LENOX  ROAD  (ROUTES  7  &  20)  LENOX 

TEL:  413-&37  1341 


lenox  Bouge 

EXCELLENT    CUISINE 
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TANGLEWOOD  1974 


Friday  August  2  1974  at  7  o'clock 


WEEKEND  PRELUDE 


ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG  piano 


REVISED  PROGRAM 


JOHANN  SEBASTIAN  BACH 


Chromatic  Fantasy  and  Fugue  in  D  minor      S.  903 

Fantasy 

Recitative 

Fugue 


Partita  No.  4  in  D  Major      S.  828 

Ouverture 

Allemande 

Courante 

Aria 

Sarabande 

Menuet 

Gigue 


Alexis  Weissenberg  plays  the  Steinway  piano 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS 
EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  RCA  RECORDS 
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TANGLEWOOD  1974 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Friday  August  2  1974  at  7  o'clock 


WEEKEND  PRELUDE 


ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG     piano 


LUDWIG  VAN   BEETHOVEN 


Sonata  Pathetique  in  C  minor     op.  13 

Grave  -  allegro  di  molto  e  con  brio 
Adagio  cantabile 
Rondo:  allegro 


Sonata  in  D  minor     op.  31,     No.  2     'Tempest' 

Largo-  allegro 

Adagio 

Allegretto 


Alexis  Weissenberg  plays  the  Steinway  piano 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &   RCA  RECORDS 
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Where 

music,  dance, 
theatre  and  art 
are  your 
neighbors... 

We 
Colonyat 

Lenox 

Condominium  Duplexes 
in  the  Berkshires 


Escape  regularly  to  your  4-season 
condominium  home  in  the  heart  of 
the  Berkshire's  cultural  circle . . . 
near  Tanglewood,  Jacobs  Pillow, 
Berkshire  Playhouse  and  the 
area's  fine  galleries  and  museums. 
The  Colony's  facilities  include 
on-premises  golf,  swimming, 
tennis,  cross-country  skiing; 
clubhouse  with  gym,  whirlpool, 
saunas,  lounge.  FREE  BROCHURE 
describes  our  spacious  2  bedroom, 
2  bath  homes  with  den  and 
balcony . . .  carpeted,  air 
conditioned,  applianced.  From 
$34,900  with  attractive  financing 
terms.  Occupancy  this  summer. 
Write  or  phone  The  Colony 
at  Lenox. 


Rte.  7-20  at 
New  Lenox  Rd. 
Lenox,  Mass.  02140 
(413)637-2765 


1771  was  a  eood 
year  for  our  Lobster  Pie. 
This  year  it's  even  better. 

When  you  visit  us  at  the  Publick  House,  we'll  welcome  you 
into  a  true  18th  century  tavern  and  pub. 

Because  we  haven't  changed  since  the  days  when  hungry 
Colonial  travelers  would  stop  by  for  one  of  our  generous 
meals. 

But  to  tell  the  truth,  our  good  Yankee  cooking  is  even  better 
today. 

Roasted  whole  Cornish  game  hen.  Steak  in  a  skillet,  with 
crushed  peppercorns  or  red  wine  sauce.  And  our  special  indi- 
vidually   baked   lobster   pie. 

And  if  you  see  someone  at  a  nearby  table  enjoying  our  hot 
deep-dish  apple  pie  with  real  Vermont  cheddar,  pay  heed: 
you're  going  to  need  some  room  for  dessert. 

i.i '/  — The  Innkeeper 


Publick  House 

On  the  Common  -  Sturbridge,  Mass.  (6//)  347-3313.  Near  Old  Sturbridge  Village 


Dance  at 
The  Pillow 


July  2-6 

Violette  Verdy  &  Partner  (July  2.3.4) 

HelgiTomasson&Q«i»yK<rklafld:jliuiv5,6) 

(Courtesy.  New  York  City  Saltet) 

Ritha  Devi 

Bottom  of  the  Bucket  But... 

July  9-13 

Dennis  Wayne's  American  Ballet  Co^ 

Dennis  Wayne,  Franceses  Corfcie,  James 
Dunne,  Donna  Cowan 
(Courtesy:  City  Center  Jeffrey  BaMet:) 
Members  of  Dan  Wagoner's  Dance  Co. 

July  15,  16  (Jacob's Ptllpw  Benefit) 
Edward  Villella  &  Partner 
Carmen  de  Lavallade 
Manuel  Alum  Dance  Co. 

July  17-20 

Nikolais  Dance  Theatre 


July  23-27 

Eliot  Feld  Ballet 

Mimi  Garrard  Dance  Theater 

July  30-August  3 

Judith  Jamison 

(Courtesy    Alvin  Ailey  City  Center  Dance 

Th'feataf).': 

Miguel  Godreau,  John  Parks 

Nala  Najan 

.August  6-10 

Pearl  Lang  and  Dance  Co. 

Pilobolus  Dance  Theatre 

Members  of  Chuck  Davis  Dance  Co. 

August  13-17 

Maria  Alba  Spanish  Dance  Co. 

August  20-24 

Lotte  Goslar's  Pantomime  Circus 
Members  of  Jose  Limon  Company 


Minutes  from  Tanglewood  on  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike,  Lee  exit. 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival,  Lee,  IVIass.   (413)  243-0745 
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TANGLEWOOD  1974 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Friday  August  2  1974  at  9  o'clock 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


FERDINAND   LEITNER     conductor 


BEETHOVEN 


^Symphony  No.  8  in  F     op.  93 

Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio 
Allegretto  scherzando 
Tempo  di  menuetto 
>ro  vivace 


intermission 


*Symphony  No.  3  in  E  flat     op.  55     'Eroica' 

Allegro  con  brio 
Marcia  funebre:  adagio  assai 
Scherzo:  allegro  vivace 
Finale:  allegro  molto 


The  program  notes  for  this  evening's  concert  begin  on  page  23 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON         . 


BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  *RCA  RECORDS 
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THE 
OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 

STOCKBRIDGE 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


Stockbridge 

Historical  Exhibits 

with 

Original  Paintings  by 

NORMAN  ROCKWELL 

On  permanent  exhibit 

Autographed 
prints  and  books  available. 

Open  Year  Round  —  Daily  10-5  p.m. 
Except  Tuesdays 

Adults  $1.00  Children  25c 


CHESTERWOOD 

STOCKBRIDGE 


Summer  Home  and  Studio  of 
DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH 

Sculptor  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial 

Garden,  Nature  Trail, 
Paintings,  Barn  Sculpture  Gallery 

Adults  $1.50  •  Children  $.75 

Daily  10-5 

Candlelight  Tours 
Monday  &  Wednesday  •  5-10  pm 

a  property  of 
The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservations 


From  here 


to  hear 


With  Superex  Stereophones,  you've  got  the  best  seat  in 
Philharmonic  Hall. You're  in  the  control  room  at  every  record- 
ing session.  And  you  can  change  seats  simply  by  changing 
the  volume. 

Transport  yourself  to  the  center  of  the  brass  section,  or 
see  what  it  feels  like  to  sit  under  the  cymbals. 

The  Superex  PEP  79  will  carry  you  there.  According  to 
Stereo  Review,  ". . .  though  one  of  the  lowest-price  electro- 
static headsets  we  know  of,  sounds  about  as  good  as  the  best 
and  most  expensive  ones  we've  tested 
thus  far— and  that  is  no  small 
achievement."  Write  for  com- 
plete report. 

You'll  have  a  pair  of 
Superex  Stereophones  with  a 
10-22,000  Hz.  frequency  re- 
sponse, a  handsome  console 
that  works  off  any  amplifie 
and  one  year  guarantee. 


PEP-79 
Sugg.  Retail  Price  $85.00 


Superex  Stereophones. 
Feel  what  you  hear. 


For  Free  Literature  Write: 
Superex  Electronics  Corp.,  Dept.  FB, 
151  Ludlow  St.,  Yonkers,  N.Y.  10705. 
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TANGLEWOOD  1974 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Saturday  August  3  1974  at  8.30  pm 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


HANS  VONK     conductor 


BEETHOVEN 


*Overture  'Leonore  No.  2'     op.  72a 


'Piano  Concerto  No.  4  in  G     op.  58 

Allegro  moderato 
Andante  con  moto 
Rondo:  vivace 

ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG 


intermission 


"Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor     op.  67 

Allegro  con  brio 
Andante  con  moto 
Allegro  - 
Allegro 


Alexis  Weissenberg  plays  the  Steinway  piano 

The  program  notes  for  this  evening's  concert  begin  on  page  26 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  *RCA  RECORDS 
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MYRNA  LIEB  CITRON 


paintings 

sculpture 

graphics 

old  prints 

paper - 
americana 

413-298-4767 


TANGLEWOOD 


NUT  MEGGERS! 


Plll«W 


Dine  Well 
en  route  at 


TORRINGTON  29  , 
WATERBUftY  <8 
NEW  HAVEN   72 
NEW  YORK  122' 


Grouse 
(House 

an  un-city 

informal 

Country  Inn 

FOOD.DRINK 
LODGING 

ROUTE  23,  OTIS 

(413)  269-4446 


SAVINGS 


Barrington  Savings.  Great. 

244  Main  Street,  Great  Barrington,  528-1190 
Main  Street,  Sheffield,  229-8516 

West  Stockbridge — opening  soon 


&  &  n 
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Choose  From 
Over  25,000  Items. 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY 
ALL  YEAR 

9-5:30  P.M. 

Recapture  Yesteryear's 
Yankee  Nostalgia  at 

Seth  &  Jed's  Country  Store 


t€lC€OU6 


<8et 


A  complete  source  for.  China,  Glass, 
Dinnerware,  Clocks,  Candles,  Lamps  & 
Lighting  Fixtures,  Baskets  &  Pottery, 
Woodenware,  Pewter,  Brass  &  Copper, 
Door  Stops,  Hitching  Posts,  Weather- 
vanes,  Braided  &  Hooked  Bugs.Woven 
Coverlets,  Place  Mats  &  Table  Linens, 
Gourmet  Cookware,  Colonial  Hard- 
ware, Franklin  Stoves,  Andirons  & 
Fireplace  Equipment, Pictures,  Wall 
Hangings,  Mechanical  Banks,  Excit- 
ing Imports,  Decorative  Accessories, 
Documentary  Fabrics  &  Wallpapers, 
Upholstered  &  Early  American  Furn- 
iture, Authorized  "Colonial  Williams- 
burg"and"MuseumCollection"Repro- 
^ductions,  Authentic  Americana  andj 
distinctive  Country  Clothes. 


X 

g 


.Aunt  Abigail's  (Attic. 

EXCLUSIVE  COUNTRY  CLOTHES 


Preserves 

Gourmet  Fools  Papeteries 

„    ,   _  Herbs  and  Spices 

Maple  Products  _       _  ,    ,  _ r  , 

r  Home  Baked  Goods 

Choice  Cheeses  Coffee    Tea   H;jney 

Jams  and  Jellies  Water  Driven  Stone  Ground  Flour 

Apothecary  Jars    Fresh  Ground  Peanut  Butter 

Imported  Delicacies  Old -Fashioned  We^w    E;n.g-is.2n.d.'s     -^.M.exica.rxa.  2v£a.xicetpia.ce  C 

Candy  QREiLT    B-A-RXilST  OS-TOST,    MASS. 

In  the  Big  Red  Barns  on  Stockbridge  Road,  Route  7  1  Mile  North  of  Great  Barrington 


As  featured  weekly  in 
THE 

NEW  DUIKER 

by 

j.  Till 

t/LTD. 


Telephone:  413-528-1500 


V 

X 

& 

I 

X 


T*r    ^  ^ 


Remember,   you    haven't  seen    the   Berkshires  if  you  haven't   seen    jy.HIFF.R   HOUSE! 
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g   TANGLEWOOD  1974 


SEIJI  OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Sunday  August  4  1974  at  2.30  pm 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


FERDINAND   LEITNER     conductor 


BEETHOVEN 


"Overture  for  Heinrich  Joseph  von  Collin's 
Tragedy  'Coriolan'     op.  62 


^Piano  Concerto  No.  5  in  E  flat     op.  73     'Emperor' 

Allegro 

Adagio  un  poco  mosso 

Rondo:  allegro  ma  non  troppo 

CHRISTOPH   ESCHENBACH 


intermission 


"Symphony  No.  6  in  F     op.  68     'Pastoral' 

Awakening  of  happy  feelings  on  reaching 
the  countryside:  allegro  ma  non  troppo 

At  the  brook's  edge:  andante  molto  mosso 

Festive  gathering  of  the  peasants:  allegro 

Thunderstorm:  allegro 

Shepherd's  song  -  happy  and  thankful 
feelings  after  the  storm:  allegretto 


Christoph  Eschenbach  plays  the  Steinway  piano 

The  program  notes  for  this  afternoon's  concert  begin  on  page  30 
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Get  closer  to  the  music 


Being  part  of  the  crowd  at  an  outdoor 
live  concert  is  exciting.  But  unless  you  arrive 
early,  you  may  need  binoculars  to  actually 
see  the  musicians  perform.  And  even  the  best 
outdoor  sound  system  adds  considerable  dis- 
tortion to  the  music. 


Tech  Hifi  can  bring  you  closer  to  the  music 


A  component  music  system  like  the  one 
featured  here  will  bring  the  excitement  of  live 
music  right  into  your  livingroom  .  .  .  without 
the  distortion. 


OhmB's,  Nikko  8080, 
Miracord  750  II,  Stanton  681  EE 


We're  not  suggesting  that  a  component 
music  system  can  ever  replace  live  music,  but  it  does  present  an  interesting 
alternative.  Especially  a  music  system  like  the  one  shown  here.  Sold  individ- 
ually, these  fine  components  would  cost  $1075.00.  This  month  you  can 
purchase  the  system  at  Tech  Hifi  for  $  879.  Admittedly,  still  a  lot  of  money. 
But,  if  you  are  a  connoisseur  of  good  music,  we  think  that  you'll  find  this  sys- 
tem well  worth  it. 

For  connoisseurs  with  less  substantial  budgets,  Tech  Hifi  has  complete 
music  systems  beginning  at  $149. 


Btech  hifil 
Quality  Components  at  the  Right  Price*-^ 


Tech  Hifi  has  over  40  stores  throughout  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Michigan. 


Program   notes  for  Friday  August  2 


Symphony  no.  8  in  F     op.  93 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 


Beethoven  completed  his  Eighth  Symphony,  according  to  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  autograph  score,  at  Linz,  October  1812.  It  followed  upon 
the  Seventh  by  about  four  months  —  a  remarkably  short  time  for 
Beethoven.  Donald  Tovey  divines  in  the  composer  of  the  Eighth  'the 
unique  sense  of  power  which  fires  a  man  when  he  finds  himself  fit  for 
a  delicate  task  just  after  he  has  triumphed  in  a  colossal  one'.  Wagner 
thus  compared  the  two  symphonies:  'Nowhere  is  there  greater  frank- 
ness, or  freer  power  than  in  the  Symphony  in  A.  It  is  a  mad  outburst 
of  superhuman  energy,  with  no  other  object  than  the  pleasure  of  un- 
loosing it  like  a  river  overflowing  its  banks  and  flooding  the  surround- 
ing country.  In  the  Eighth  Symphony  the  power  is  not  so  sublime, 
though  it  is  still  more  strange  and  characteristic  of  the  man,  mingling 
tragedy  with  force  and  a  Herculean  vigor  with  the  games  and  caprices 
of  a  child.' 


It  was  Beethoven's  custom  to  dream  out  the  beginnings  and  first  con- 
tours of  his  larger  works  in  the  fine  summer  weather,  taking  his  sketch- 
books with  him  on  his  country  walks  —  to  write  them  in  full  score  in 
the  ensuing  winter  months.  The  Eighth  Symphony  was  an  exception, 
for  it  was  brought  to  its  conclusion  in  mid-October.  The  sketchbooks 
forbid  the  assumption  that  this  symphony  came  full-fledged  into  being. 
It  was  with  his  simplest  themes  that  Beethoven  took  the  most  laborious 
pains.  So,  the  themes  of  the  Eighth  Symphony  were  arrived  at  only 
when  page  after  page  had  been  covered  with  fumbling  notations. 

Those  who  have  sought  in  this  symphony  a  reflection  of  Beethoven's 
life  at  the  time  have  run  into  much  difficulty.  There  is  no  lack  of  data, 
for  the  composer's  activities  and  whereabouts  in  the  summer  of  1812 
are  adequately  recorded.  The  chronicles  of  those  months,  as  carefully 
laid  out  by  Thayer,  show  little  time  for  composition  and  less  incentive 
to  music  of  a  carefree  mood.  In  July  Beethoven  went  to  Toplitz,  in  the 
hope  of  a  cure  for  the  digestive  disorders  which  harassed  him  in  these 


BOSTON  POPS 
PENSION  FUND 
CONCERT 

Tuesday  August  13 

at  8.30  pm 

POPS-AT-TANGLEWOOD 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER 
conductor 

ILANA  VERED 
piano 

a  program  including 

RACHMANINOFF 
Rhapsody  on  a  Theme  of  Paganini, 
for  Piano  and  Orchestra 

GERSHWIN-ANDERSON 
Selection  from  'Girl  Crazy' 

JOPLIN 

The  Entertainer 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

1812,  Ouverture  Solennelle 

TICKETS  PRICED  AT 
$4.50,  $5.50,  $6,  $7, 
$8,  $8.50,  $9,  $10 

AVAILABLE  NOW  FROM 
FESTIVAL  BOX  OFFICE 
TANGLEWOOD 
LENOX  MASS  01240 
tel:  (413)637-1600 
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EVENING 
AT  POPS 

on  television 

with 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER  & 

THE  BOSTON  POPS 

ORCHESTRA 

produced  for  PBS 
by  WCBH-Boston 

with  guest  artists 

July  7 

AMERICANA  SHOW 

with  MARIAN  ANDERSON 

July  14 

BENNY  GOODMAN 

July  21 

SPANISH   NIGHT 

with  JOSE  MOLINA 

July  28 
PEGGY  LEE 

August  4 

THE  CARPENTERS 

August  11 

ALL-GERSHWIN   PROGRAM 

with   EARL  WILD 

August  18 

MODERN  JAZZ  QUARTET 

August  25 
ANA-MARIA  VERA 

September  1 
EILEEN   FARRELL 

September  8 
ROGER  WILLIAMS 

September  15 

OLD  TIMERS'   NIGHT 

with   RICHARD  HAYMAN 

September  22 

PROFESSOR  PETER  SCHICKELE 

performs  Piano  Concerto 

Versus  Orchestra 

by  P.D.Q.   BACH 

September  29 

ELLA   FITZGERALD 

EVENING  AT  POPS  will  be  broadcast 
nationally  by  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Service  twice  weekly  (Sundays  at 
8  pm  &  Thursdays  at  8  pm).  Check 
in  the  local  press  for  the  correct 
times  for  your  area.  In  Boston  EVE- 
NING AT  POPS  will  also  be  shown 
on  Fridays  at  9  pm  on  channel  2,  and 
Mondays  at  8  pm  on  channel  44. 


months.  He  went  to  Karlsbad,  by  his  doctor's  advice,  in  August.  It  was 
there  that  he  met  Goethe.  He  also  tried  Franzensbad,  but,  finding  no 
improvement  in  his  health,  returned  to  Toplitz.  There  he  saw  and  cor- 
responded with  Amalie  Sebald.  It  is  hard  to  find,  as  Romain  Rolland 
attempts  to  do,  an  inspiration  for  the  symphony  in  this  episode.  By  the 
tone  of  Beethoven's  letters  the  affair  was  little  more  than  desultory.  He 
was  merely  basking  for  the  moment  in  the  charm  of  feminine  com- 
panionship. Suddenly  he  departed  for  Linz,  apparently  with  the  injudi- 
cious purpose  of  breaking  up  an  alliance  between  his  brother  Johann  and 
a  female  by  the  name  of  Therese  Obermeyer.  He  rowed  with  his 
brother  in  vain;  sought  the  aid  of  the  police  to  have  the  undesirable 
Fraulein  expelled  from  the  town.  The  composer  was  presently  informed 
that  the  lady  against  whom  he  was  directing  his  venom  had  become  his 
sister-in-law,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  had  to  endure  the  reproaches 
of  his  brother  for  having  pushed  him  into  an  unfortunate  marriage. 

Amidst  such  circumstances  did  the  Eighth  Symphony  come  into  exist- 
ence. Work  upon  it  was  apparently  begun  in  Toplitz,  continued  at 
Karlsbad,  completed  at  Linz.  There  Beethoven  lodged  in  his  brother's 
house,  with  'a  delightful  view  of  the  Danube,  with  its  busy  landing 
place  and  the  lovely  country  beyond'  to  mitigate  his  sordid  surround- 
ings. He  communed  with  his  sketches  in  frequent  walks  to  and  from 
Postlingberg  (so  Johann  Beethoven  has  said).  The  inevitable  (and  fairly 
simple)  conclusion  is  that  Beethoven,  in  the  midst  of  his  most  produc- 
tive years,  with  pregnant  themes  humming  in  his  head,  could  be 
counted  upon  to  work  them  out,  despite  physical  distress  and  every 
preoccupation,  sordid  or  otherwise.  Also  that  unhappiness  (for  he  was 
tragically  unhappy  at  that  time)  could  directly  beget  music  of  joyous 
relief,  even  as  the  dark  period  of  the  Heiligenstadt  testament  directlv 
begot  the  entirely  smiling  Second  Symphony. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Erich  Leinsdorf, 
has  recorded  Beethoven's  Eighth  Symphony  for  RCA. 


LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN  1770-1827 
Symphony  No.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica' 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

The  liberation  of  music  in  the  nineteenth  century  brought  about  a 
remarkable  result  which  had  been  impossible  before  on  account  of 
stylistic  constriction,  and  which,  for  sheer  lack  of  imaginative  power,  has 
not  happened  since.  That  enviable  century  produced  two  composers 
whose  amplitude  of  resource  and  consistency  of  growth  were  such  that 
over  and  above  the  continuing  traits  of  their  personal  style,  the  succes- 
sion of  their  greater  works  unfolded,  one  after  another,  new  and  distinct 
tonal  concepts.  Tristan  or  Die  Meistersinger  have  each  a  character 
completely  its  own.  Each  of  Beethoven's  symphonies  from  the  Third  to 
the  Ninth  opens  a  fresh  vista  of  its  own  —  this  in  varying  degree,  but 
most  strikingly  in  the  Third. 

Beethoven's  remark  to  Krumpholz  in  1802  while  sketching  his  Third 
Symphony  that  he  was  taking  a  'new  road'  is  often  quoted,  and  rightly 
so.  Beethoven's  phrase,  reported  by  Czerny,  was  an  understatement,  for 
no  single  musical  work  in  history  can  compare  with  it  as  a  plunge  into 
new  ways.  When  Schumann  published  his  article  on  the  youthful  Brahms 
in  1852  under  the  tile  'Neue  Bahnen'  [New  paths],  he  was  going  too 
far  if  he  had  in  mind  Beethoven's  'Neuen  Weg'.  Brahms'  First  Symphony 
would  vindicate  this  clear-visioned  prophet,  but  that  Symphony  was 
arrived  at  only  after  years  of  germination  and  accumulating  force.  The 
Eroica  was  a  new  road  both  in  the  composer's  meaning  of  a  sudden 
broadening  in  his  own  development,  and  in  the  universal  sense  that 
it  changed  the  whole  course  of  music. 

Symphonies,  even  Beethoven's  first  two,  still  retained  relics  of  the  gal- 
lant style  of  the  salon  where  the  form  was  born.  Even  the  last  sym- 
phonies of  Mozart  and  Haydn  were  not  out  of  place  in  such  surroundings 
—  they  had  wit  and  seemly  restraint  rather  than  challenge  and  thrust. 
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Beethoven,  always  an  intuitive  composer  who  never  theorized  about 
music,  leaves  no  sign  of  having  taken  his  'new  road'  With  conscious 
purpose  or  awareness  of  making  an  aesthetic  revolution.  He  could 
have  had  no  motive  of  expediency.  From  the  publisher's  point  of  view 
no  score  could  have  been  less  saleable.  Symphonies  were  no  longer 
being  written  at  that  time,  partly  because  no  contemporary  composer 
wanted  to  match  his  talent  with  what  Mozart  and  Haydn  had  left,  but 
also  because  there  was  no  particular  demand  for  them.  Here  Clementi 
failed  by  comparison  with  those  two;  Cherubini  wrote  only  one,  on  an 
inescapable  commission;  Weber  wrote  one  as  a  youthful  indiscretion. 

Schubert  wrote  several  which. had  a  few  amateur  performances  or  none 
at  all  while  he  lived.  A  more  practical  man  like  Rossini  knew  where  his 
bread  and  butter  lay.  Beethoven,  who  wrote  to  publishers  as  if  he 
considered  himself  a  shrewd  businessman,  but  would  have  been  alone 
in  that  opinion,  gave  his  full  attention  to  symphonies  through  some 
unexplained  urge.  When  he  wrote  the  Erocia  only  opera,  and  Italian 
opera  in  particular,  spelled  success.  Instrumental  groups,  when  needed, 
which  was  seldom,  were  largely  recruited  from  the  opera  orchestras. 
The  men  were  usually  hired  to  accompany  singers  and  virtuosos. 
A  symphony  on  a  concert  program  was  a  routine  opening  or  closing 
piece.  While  occupying  himself  with  the  Eroica,  Beethoven  had  no  pros- 
pect of  a  suitable  performance,  for  Vienna  had  no  established  orchestra. 
Prince  Lobkowitz,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  would  have  preferred  a 
more  negotiable  string  quartet.  Beethoven,  alone  with  his  thoughts, 
must  simply  have  been  possessed  by  his  sketches  as  he  allowed  his 
themes  to  expand  in  development  into  unheard-of  ways.  He  was  for  the 
first  time  turning  away  from  the  musical  world  about  him,  the  expect- 
ations of  his  friends,  whether  patrons  or  musicians.  The  much  sought 
pianist,  the  favorite  of  society,  was  first  facing  the  dreadful  prospect  of 
deafness  which  would  end  his  career  as  performer.  It  was  in  the  summer 
of  1802  at  Heilgenstadt,  shortly  before  he  wrote  his  tragic  'Heilgen- 
stadt  Testament',  that  he  probably  made  his  first  sketches  for  the  Eroica. 

The  threat  of  deafness  was  a  spur  to  set  him  on  his  'new  road',  but 
this  alone  cannot  begin  to  account  for  the  intrepidity  of  the  artist,  nor 
for  the  full  flux  of  power  which  in  the  growing  Beethoven  must  have 
been  an  eventual  certainty.  The  symphony  as  a  form  which  had  ceased 
to  be  written  with  the  previous  century  was  being  reborn  in  very 
different  guise. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf,  has 
recorded  Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  3  for  RCA. 


BROADCASTING  SCHEDULE 

The  Friday  evening  concerts  at  Tanglewood  will  be  broadcast  live  by: 
WCRB-AM-FM  Boston  WAMC-FM  Albany  (90.3) 

(102.5  FM  &  1330  AM)  WGBH-FM  Boston  (89.7) 

WFCR-FM  Amherst  (88.5) 

The  Saturday  evening  concerts  will  be  broadcast  live  by: 
WPJB-FM  Providence  (105.1) 
WCRB-AM-FM  Boston  WAMC-FM  Albany 

WGBH-FM  Boston  WFCR-FM  Amherst 

The  Sunday  afternoon  concerts  will  be  broadcast  live  by: 

WGBH-FM  (Boston) 
WAMC-FM  Albany  WFCR-FM  Amherst 

Acoustic  Research  Speaker  Systems  are  used  to  monitor  the  radio 
broadcasts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall. 
ADS,  Analog  &  Digital  Systems  of  Cambridge,  provides  BRAUN 
high  fidelity  loudspeakers  for  the  monitoring  and  recording  of 
concerts  at  Tanglewood. 


IN  AND  AROUND 
THE  BERKSHIRES 


The  Berkshires  is  extraordinarily  rich 
in  its  activities  and  events.  Of  these, 
Tanglewood  is  but  one.  A  complete 
listing  of  events  in  and  around  the 
Berkshires  appears  in  BERKSHIRE 
WEEK,  a  summer  magazine  of  THE 
BERKSHIRE  EAGLE  and  TORRING- 
TON  REGISTER.  Copies  are  available 
at  the  Main  Gate  and  the  Lions  Gate. 

BERKSHIRE  THEATRE  FESTIVAL 

Stockbridge 

LENOX  ARTS  CENTER 

Lenox 

WILLIAMSTOWN  THEATRE 

Williamstown 

JACOB'S  PILLOW  DANCE 
FESTIVAL 

Lee 

ASTON  MAGNA 

Great  Barrington 

BERKSHIRE  MUSEUM 

Pittsfield 

CLARK  ART  INSTITUTE 

Williamstown 

HANCOCK  SHAKER  VILLAGE 

Hancock 

CHESTERWOOD  STUDIO 
MUSEUM 

Glendale 

LENOX  LIBRARY 

Lenox 

STOCKBRIDGE  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 

Stockbridge 

NAUMKEAG 

Stockbridge 

MISSION  HOUSE 

Stockbridge 

OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 

Stockbridge 

BERKSHIRE  GARDEN  CENTER 

Stockbridge 

PLEASANT  VALLEY  WILDLIFE 
SANCTUARY 

Pittsfield 
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Program   notes  for  Saturday  August  3 


TANGLEWOOD 
POPULAR  ARTISTS  SERIES 


A  series  featuring  outstanding 
artists  of  contemporary  popular 
music 


LUDWIG  VAN   BEETHOVEN     1770-1827 

Overture  'Leonore  No.  2'     op.  72a 
Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

On  November  13  1805  Napoleon  Bonaparte's  troops  marched  into 
Vienna.  Seven  days  later  the  first  performance  of  Beethoven's  only  opera 
Fidelio  was  given  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien  'before  stalls  full  of  French 
officers'.  Many  of  the  regular  patrons  had  fled  the  city,  the  novelty  of  the 
piece  did  not  appeal  to  the  French  military,  and  after  two  further  per- 
formances, on  November  21  and  22,  Beethoven  withdrew  the  opera.  It 
was  hardly  an  auspicious  time  to  present  a  difficult  new  piece,  and  it 
did  not  help  that  none  of  the  principal  singers  was  more  than  mediocre. 
(The  American  premiere  of  the  first  version  was  given  here  at  Tangle- 
wood  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf, 
on  August  5  1967.) 


July  8 

Seals  and  Crofts 
England  Dan  and 
John  Ford  Coley 


July  30 

James  Taylor 
Linda  Ronstadt 


August  12 

Arlo  Guthrie 
Pete  Seeger 


August  27 

Joni  Mitchell 

Tom  Scott  and  the  L.A.  Express 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven     (ca.  1804) 


All  concerts  begin  at  7.30  pm. 
Tickets  are  available  through 
Ticketron  and  from  the 
Tanglewood  Box  Office. 


The  critic  of  Leipzig's  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung  was  unenthusias- 
tic:  The  oddest  among  the  odd  products  of  last  month  was  surely  Bee- 
thoven's opera  Fidelio,  which  we  had  been  eagerly  awaiting.  The  piece 
was  given  for  the  first  time  on  November  20,  but  was  received  very 
coldly.  .  .  .  The  performance  itself  was  not  of  the  first  rank.  Mile  Milder 
has  neither  sufficient  emotional  strength  nor  liveliness  for  the  role  of 
Fidelio,  despite  her  beautiful  voice,  and  Demmer  [Florestan]  sang  almost 
consistently  flat.  All  this,  together  with  the  general  situation,  will  explain 
why  the  opera  was  given  only  three  times.' 

Beethoven  conducted  the  three  original  performances,  but  was  thor- 
oughly unhappy  with  them.  Following  the  advice  of  well-intentioned 
friends,  he  made  revisions  (mostly  cuts),  and  the  second  version  of 
Fidelio  was  presented  at  the  same  theatre  on  March  29  1806.  This  time 
there  were  four  performances.  Beethoven  was  still  dissatisfied:  in  a  letter 
to  Sebastian  Meier,  his  brother-in-law,  who  sang  the  role  of  Pizarro,  he 
wrote  on  April  10,  the  day  of  the  final  performance  that  spring: 
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'I  beg  you  ask  Herr  von  Seyfried  to  conduct  my  opera  today.  I  should 
like  to  look  at  and  hear  it  from  a  distance.  At  least  my  patience  will  not 
be  so  sorely  tried  as  if  I  have  to  hear  my  music  botched  from  nearby! 
I  cannot  help  believing  it  is  done  on  purpose.  I  shall  not  say  anything 
about  the  wind  instruments  but  every  pianissimo,  every  crescendo, 
decrescendo,  every  forte,  every  fortissimo  has  been  eliminated  from  my 
opera;  at  any  rate  they  are  disregarded.  One  really  loses  delight  in  com- 
posing anything  at  all  when  one  hears  this  kind  of  performance.  .  .  . 
'P.S.  If  the  opera  is  to  be  given  again  the  day  after  tomorrow,  we  must 
certainly  have  another  rehearsal  tomorrow,  if  only  with  piano,  or  it  will 
get  even  worse.' 

For  more  than  seven  years  Beethoven  put  Fidelio  aside.  Then,  early  in 
1814,  the  opportunity  for  another  revival  presented  itself.  Georg  Fried- 
rich  Trietschke,  the  stage  manager  and  poet  of  the  Karntnertor-Theater, 
revised  the  libretto,  and  Beethoven  set  to  work  once  again  on  the  score. 
The  premiere  of  the  opera  as  it  is  best  known  today  was  given  at 
Trietschke's  theatre  on  May  23.  It  was  triumphantly  successful. 

For  the  first  production  of  1805  Beethoven  wrote  the  overture  now 
known  as  'Leonore  No.  2'.  The  following  year  the  revised  version  began 
with  'Leonore  No.  3',  a  piece  even  more  elaborately  constructed  than  its 
precursor.  For  the  1814  production  Beethoven  realized  that  so  long  and 
formal  a  piece  was  out  of  place  before  the  first  act,  and  wrote  the  over- 
ture now  called  'Fidelio',  a  shorter  and  simpler  piece  which  is  theatri- 
cally a  more  effective  prelude  to  the  domestic  atmosphere  of  the  first 
scene,  in  which  Marcelline,  daughter  of  Seville  Prison's  chief  warder, 
does  her  ironing,  while  the  turnkey  Jaquino  vainly  proposes  marriage. 

In  a  program  note  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  John  N.  Burk  has 
written: 

'The  Overture  Leonore  No.  2  holds  all  of  the  essentials  of  its  successor; 
Leonore  No.  3.  There  is  in  both  the  introduction,  grave  and  songful,  based 
upon  the  air  of  Florestan,  "In  des  Lebens  Fruhlingstagen",  in  which  the 
prisoner  sings  sorrowfully  of  the  darkness  to  which  he  is  condemned, 
and  dreams  hopefully  of  the  fair  world  outside.  The  main  body  of  the 
Overture,  which  begins  with  the  same  theme  (allegro)  in  both  cases 
rises  from  a  whispering  pianissimo  to  a  full  proclamation.  This  section 
of  working  out,  or  dramatic  struggle,  attains  its  climax  with  the  trumpet 
call  (taken  directly  from  the  opera,  where  the  signal  heard  off  stage,  and 
repeated,  as  if  closer,  makes  known  the  approach  of  the  governor, 
whereby  the  unjustly  imprisoned  Florestan  will  be  saved  from  death. 
In  the  "No.  2",  the  coda  of  jubilation,  introduced  by  the  famous  string 
scales  of  gathering  tension  for  the  outburst,  follows  almost  immediately 
the  trumpet  calls  of  deliverance  —  surely  the  inevitable  dramatic  logic, 
even  though  it  went  directly  against  the  formal  convention  which 
required  a  reprise  at  this  point.  Beethoven,  more  closely  occupied  in 
the  "No.  2"  with  the  events  of  the  opera  itself,  omitted  the  reprise,  fol- 
lowing the  trumpet  fanfare  with  a  soft  intonation  of  Florestan's  air,  a 
sort  of  hymn  of  thanksgiving,  as  if  the  joy  of  the  freed  prisoner  must  be 
hushed  and  holy  in  its  first  moments.  The  melody  is  suspended  on  a 
final  cadence,  and  the  last  three  unresolved  notes,  hovering  mysteri- 
ously, become  the  motto  of  the  famous  string  passage  in  which  the 
emotion  is  released.' 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf,  has 
recorded  the  Overture  for  RCA. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  AND 
TANGLEWOOD  SOUVENIRS 

The  Music  Store  and  the  Office  of  the  Tanglewood  Friends 
currently  have  in  supply  some  attractive  souvenirs,  sale  of  which 
benefits  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Available  are  a  Seiji 
Ozawa  jigsaw  puzzle,  colorful  Tanglewood  posters  and,  in  the 
Friends'  Office,  needlepoint  kits  featuring  Boston  Symphony 
motifs.  The  Friends'  Office  is  open  from  9  to  5,  Monday  through 
Saturday,  and  from  9  to  2  on  Sunday. 


Lynlyas 

Studio 


Printings  by  Luatyu 
flf  limn  Sculpture 


Whitman  Road 
Hancock,  Mass 
413  738-5283 


Take  Rt.  43 
North  of  Hancock 
to  Whitman  Rd. 

Daily  1-5 

or  by  appointment 

(closed  Tues.  &  Wed.) 


DARROW 

9  mi.  W.  of  Pittsfield  on  Rte.  20 

Come  walk  through  our  Shaker 
Village  campus:  it's  a  National 
Historic  Landmark. 

We're  a  coed  country  day/ 
boarding  school  with  a  strong  and 
flexible  college  preparatory 
curriculum. 

At  Darrow  each  student's  efforts 
make  a  difference.  Give  us  a  call. 

Grades  9-12  (518)795-1501 

Porter  D.  Caesar,  Admissions 


"Discover  the  Williamsville  Inn  .  . 

New  York  Magazine 

Superb  French  cuisine, 

served  in  a  quiet  country  setting. 

Reservations  necessary. 


THE 

WIUIAMSVI11E 

INN 

Route  41,  West  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts  01266 
(413)  274-6580 


SOUTH  MOUNTAIN  CONCERTS 

one  mile  south  of  Pittsfield  on  Routes  7  and  20 

SATURDAY  JULY  20 

CORNELL  CHAMBER  CHORALE 
Thomas  A.  Sokol,  Director 

SATURDAY  AUGUST  10 

JAYNE  ROSENFELD  flute 
PETER  ROSENFELD  cello 

SATURDAY  AUGUST  17 

MENDELSSOHN-ENESCO  OCTETS 

SUNDAY  SEPTEMBER  22 

BEAUX  ARTS  TRIO  OF  NEW  YORK 

NOVEMBER  15  &  16 

METROPOLITAN  OPERA  STUDIO 
THE  DUEL  by  AL  CARMINES 

All  concerts  at  3  pm 

Information  and  Programs: 

Box  23,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  01201 

Telephone  (413)  443-6517 
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Le  concert  est  termine 

mais 

la  musique  continue 

chez-nous. 

Souper  est  servi 

jusqu'a  minuit. 

Oipheus  P&cexi 

route  seven  stockbridge,  mass. 
(413)  298-4700 


DINING  FOR  THOSE  WHO  KNOW 

&4  Pyieaeed 

FROM  TANGLEWOOD  (Only  9  Miles) 
to  Route  41  and  295 

OPEN  FOR  DINNER 

Weekly  5:00  to  10:30  p.m. 

Sunday  4:00  to  10:30  p.m. 

YOUR  HOSTS 

LES  CHEVALLIERS 

BETTY  — The  Old  Girl 
LOUIS  — The  Old  Boy 
PHdNE:  518-781-4451 
518-781-9994 

QUEECHY  LAKE  •  CANAAN,  N.Y. 


THE  STOCKBRIDGE 
SCHOOL 

a  Universal  School 

Dedicated  to  Change  for  a  Better  World 

Coed,  grades  9-12.  Community  living  in 
the  Berkshire  hills.  Tools  for  higher  educa- 
tion and  climate  to  make  informed  life 
choices  and  meaningful  social  commit- 
ments. International,  multi-racial  philoso- 
phy. School-on-Wheels  project  with  Spring 
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PianoConcerto  No.  4  in  G     op.  58 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Beethoven  offered  his  Fourth  Concerto  for  publication  in  the  year 
1806;  just  when  he  began  and  worked  on  it  cannot  be  definitely  estab- 
lished. (With  all  the  circumstantial  records  of  Beethoven's  life  that  exist, 
there  remain  many  mysteries  over  which  the  authorities  are  sadly  at  vari- 
ance. Nottebohm,  studying  the  sketchbooks,  decides  that  the  Concerto 
in  G  major  must  have  been  composed  in  1805.  Schindler  dates  it  1804, 
'according  to  information  given  by  F.  Ries'.  Breitkopf  &  Hartel's 
thematic  catalogue  places  it  at  1805,  and  Thayer  entertains  the  'confi- 
dent opinion'  that  'this  work  remained  still  unfinished  until  the  ap- 
proach of  the  concert  season^  towards  the  end  of  the  year  of  1806. 
Beethoven  offered  it  to  Hoffrheister  and  Kuhnel  in  March,  and  to 
Breitkopf  &  Hartel  in  July  of  that  year.'  Sketches  for  the  Fifth  Sym- 
phony appear  together  with  those  for  the  Concerto.)  It  was  first  per- 
formed at  one  of  two  private  concerts  in  the  house  of  his  patron  Prince 
Lobkowitz  in  March  of  1807,  Other  works  heard  at  these  two  gather- 
ings, and  likewise  announced  as,  'new',  were  the  Fourth  Symphony  and 
the  Coriolan  Overture,  the  first  public  performance  of  the  Concerto 
was  at  that  semi-fiasco  oh  December  22  1808,  at  which  the  Choral 
Fantasia  was  heard  for  the  first  time.  Beethoven  played  the  solo  part  in 
the  Concerto  and  Fantasia,  Seyfried  conducting.  At  a  concert  on  the  next 
night  for  the  benefit  of  Widows  and  orphans',  the  new  concerto  was 
scheduled  to  be  perforrhed  by  Ries.  Having  only  five  days  in  which  to 
learn  the  Work,  Ries  asked  the  composer  to  let  him  substitute  the  Third, 
in  C  minon  'Beethoven  in  a  rage  went  to  young  Stein,  who  was  wise 
enough  to  accept  the  offer;  but  as  he  could  not  prepare  the  concerto  in 
time,  he  begged  Beethoven  oh  the  day  before  the  concert,  as  Ries  had 
done,  for  permission  to  play  the  C  minor  Concerto.  Beethoven  had  to 
acquiesce.  Whether  th£  fault  was  the  theatre's,  the  orchestra's,  or  the 
player's,  says  Ries,,  the  concerto  made  ho  effect.  Beethoven  was  very 
angry/ 


Of  the  further  history  of  the  G  major?— a  Cinderella  of  concertos!  — 
Sir  George  Grove  relates;  'It  remained;  for  many  years  comparatively 
unknown.  Between  the  less  difficult  C  minor  (No.  3)  and  the  more 
imposing  E  flat  (No.  5)  it  was  overlooked)  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
ran  the  risk  of  being  forgotten.  Its  revival  was  due  to  Mendelssohn, 
who  seized  the  opportunity  of  his  appointment  as  conductor  of  the 
Gewandhaus  Concerts  at  Leipzig  to  bring  forward  this  and  many  another 
fine  compositions  Which  had  been  unjustly  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
shade.  Schumann  preserved  the  following  little  memorandum  of  the 
performance,  which  took  place  on  November  3  1836: 


'This  day  Mendelssohn  played  the  G  major  Concerto  of  Beethoven 
with  a  power  and  finish  that  transported  us  all.  I  received  a  pleasure 
from  it  such  as  I  have  never  enjoyed,  and  I  sat  in  my  place  without 
moving  a  muscle  or  even  breathing  — afraid  of  making  the  least  noise!' 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf,  has 
recorded  the  Fourth  Concerto  for  RCA.  Artur  Rubinstein  is  the  soloist. 


Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor     op.  67 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Something  in  the  direct  impelling  drive  of  the  first  movement  of  the 
C  minor  Symphony  commanded  general  attention  when  it  was  new, 
challenged  the  skeptical,  and  soon  forced  its  acceptance.  Goethe 
heard  it  with  grumbling  disapproval,  according  to  Mendelssohn,  but 
was  astonished  and  impressed  in  spite  of  himself.  Lesueur,  hidebound 
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professor  at  the  Conservatoire,  was  talked  by  Berlioz  into  breaking  his 
vow  never  to  listen  to  another  note  of  Beethoven,  and  found  his  prej- 
udices and  resistance  quite  swept  away.  A  less  plausible  tale  reports 
Maria  Malibran  as  having  been  thrown  into  convulsions  by  this  sym- 
phony. The  instances  could  be  multiplied.  There  was  no  gainsaying 
that  forthright,  sweeping  storminess. 

Those  —  and  there  is  no  end  of  them  —  who  have  attempted  to  describe 
the  first  movement  have  looked  upon  the  initial  four-note  figure  with 
its  segregating  hold,  and  have  assumed  that  Beethoven  used  this  frag- 
ment, which  is  nothing  more  than  a  rhythm  and  an  interval,  in  place 
of  a  theme  proper,  relying  upon  the  slender  and  little  used  'second 
theme'  for  such  matters  as  melodic  continuity.  Weingartner  and  others 
after  him  have  exposed  this  fallacy,  and  what  might  be  called  the 
enlightened  interpretation  of  this  movement  probably  began  with  the 
realization  that  Beethoven  never  devised  a  first  movement  more  con- 
spicuous for  graceful  symmetry  and  even,  melodic  flow.  An  isolated 
tile  cannot  explain  a  mosaic,  and  the  smaller  the  tile  unit,  the  more 
smooth  and  delicate  of  line  will  be  the  complete  picture.  Just  so  does 
Beethoven's  briefer  'motto'  build  upon  itself  to  produce  long  and 
regular  melodic  periods.  Even  in  its  first  bare  statement,  the  'motto' 
belongs  conceptually  to  an  eight-measure  period,  broken  for  the 
moment  as  the  second  fermata  is  held  through  an  additional  bar.  The 
movement  is  regular  in  its  sections,  conservative  in  its  tonalities. 
The  composer  remained,  for  the  most  part,  within  formal  boundaries. 
The  orchestra  was  still  the  orchestra  of  Haydn,  until,  to  swell  the 
jubilant  outburst  of  the  finale,  Beethoven   resorted  to  his  trombones. 

The  innovation,  then,  was  in  the  character  of  the  musical  thought. 
The  artist  worked  in  materials  entirely  familiar,  but  what  he  had  to 
say  was  astonishingly  different  from  anything  that  had  been  said  before. 
As  Sir  George  Grove  has  put  it,  he  'introduced  a  new  physiognomy 
into  the  world  of  music'.  No  music,  not  even  the  'Eroica',  had  had 
nearly  the  drive  and  impact  of  this  first  movement. 

The  Andante  con  moto  (in  A  flat  major)  is  the  most  irregular  of  the 
four  movements.  It  is  not  so  much  a  theme  with  variations  as  free 
thoughts  upon  segments  of  a  theme  with  certain  earmarks  and  recur- 
rences of  the  variation  form  hovering  in  the  background. 

The  third  movement  (allegro,  with  outward  appearance  of  a  scherzo) 
begins  pianissimo  with  a  phrase  the  rhythm  of  which  crystallizes  into 
the  principal  element,  in  fortissimo.  The  movement  restores  the 
C  minor  of  the  first  and  some  of  its  rhythmic  drive.  But  here  the 
power  of  impulsion  is  light  and  springy.  In  the  first  section  of  the 
Trio  in  C  major  (the  only  part  of  the  movement  which  is  literally 
repeated)  the  basses  thunder  a  theme  which  is  briefly  developed, 
fugally  and  otherwise.  The  composer  begins  what  sounds  until  its 
tenth  bar  like  a  da  capo.  But  this  is  in  no  sense  a  return,  as  the  hearer 
soon  realizes.  The  movement  has  changed  its  character,  lost  its  steely 
vigor  and  taken  on  a  light,  skimming,  mysterious  quality.  It  evens  off 
into  a  pianissimo  where  the  suspense  of  soft  drum  beats  prepares  a 
new  disclosure,  lightly  establishing  (although  one  does  not  realize  this 
until  the  disclosure  comes)  the  quadruple  beat.  The  bridge  of  mystery 
leads,  with  a  sudden  tension,  into  the  tremendous  outburst  of  the 
Finale,  chords  proclaiming  C  major  with  all  of  the  power  an  orchestra 
of  1807  could  muster.  Traditional  preconceptions  are  swept  away  in 
floods  of  sound,  joyous  and  triumphant.  At  the  end  of  the  development 
the  riotous  chords  cease  and  in  the  sudden  silence  the  scherzo,  in  what 
is  to  be  a  bridge  passage,  is  recalled.  Again  measures  of  wonderment 
fall  into  the  sense  of  a  coda  as  the  oboe  brings  the  theme  to  a  gentle 
resolution.  This  interruption  was  a  stroke  of  genius  which  none  could 
deny,  even  the  early  malcontents  who  denounced  the  movement  as 
vulgar  and  blatant —  merely  because  they  had  settled  back  for  a  rondo 
and  found  something  else  instead.  The  Symphony  which  in  all  parts 
overrode  disputation  did  so  nowhere  more  unanswerably  than  in  the 
final  coda  with  its  tumultuous  C  major. 

There  are  available  two  recordings  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  the  RCA  label:  the  earlier  is  conducted 
by  Charles  Munch,  the  more  recent  by  Erich  Leinsdorf. 
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the  Great  Apple  Pie 
Controversy 

Our  Chef  says  Apple  Pie  must  be  home- 
baked,  hot,  and  topped  with  cheddar.  So  we 
serve  it  that  way.  But  our  Innkeeper  insists 
on  home-baked  Apple  Pie,  cold,  without 
cheddar.  So  we  serve  it  that  way,  too. 

Help  us  settle  The  Controversy. 
Dine  here  anytime  from  early  morning 
until  late  in  the  evening.  Choose  Apple 
Pie,  any  style. 

While  you're  at  it,  choose  Roast 
Prime  Ribs  of  Beef  in  our  Dining  Room . . . 
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Program   notes  for  Sunday  August  4 
by  John  N.  Burk 


LUDWIG  VAN   BEETHOVEN     1770-1827 

Overture  for  Heinrich  Joseph  von  Collin's  tragedy  'Coriolan' 
op.  62 

The  tale  of  Coriolanus,  as  related  by  Plutarch,  is  in  itself  exciting  dra- 
matic material  (details  of  which  have  been  questioned  by  historians). 
Coriolanus,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  a  patrician  general  of  the 
Romans,  a  warrior  of  the  utmost  bravery  and  recklessness  who,  single- 
handed,  had  led  Rome  to  victory  against  the  neighboring  Volscians. 
Rome  was  at  this  time  torn  by  bitter  controversy  between  the  patricians 
and  the  plebeians  who  declared  themselves  starved  and  oppressed 
beyond  endurance.  Coriolanus,  impulsive  and  overbearing,  had  scorned 
and  openly  insulted  the  populace  in  terms  which  roused  the  general 
anger,  and  when  the  military  hero  was  proposed  as  consul,  the  senate 
was  swayed  by  the  popular  clamor,  and  voted  his  permanent  exile  from 
Rome  in  the  year  491  B.C.  Swept  by  feelings  of  bitterness  and  desire 
for  revenge,  he  took  refuge  with  the  Volscians,  the  traditional  enemies 
of  the  Romans,  and  made  compact  with  them  to  lead  a  campaign 
against  his  own  people.  The  fall  of  Rome  seemed  imminent,  and 
emissaries  were  sent  from  the  capital  to  the  Volscian  encampment 
outside  the  city  walls.  Coriolanus  met  every  entreaty  with  absolute  rejec- 
tion. In  desperation,  a  delegation  of  women  went  out  from  the  city,  led 
by  his  mother  and  his  wife.  They  went  to  his  tent  and  beseeched  him 
on  their  knees  to  spare  his  own  people.  The  pride  and  determination 
of  the  soldier  were  at  last  subdued  by  the  moving  words  of  his  mother, 
who  pictured  the  eternal  disgrace  which  he  would  certainly  inflict  upon 
his  own  family.  Coriolanus  yielded  and  withdrew  the  forces  under  his 
command,  thus  bringing  the  anger  of  the  Volscian  leaders  upon  his 
own  head.  He  was  slain  by  them,  according  to  the  version  of  Shake- 
speare; according  to  Collin,  he  was  driven  to  suicide. 

Shakespeare's  famous  scene  in  which  the  inner  struggle  of  honor,  pride 
and  love  reaches  its  climax  seems  to  be  the  direct  subject  of  Beetho- 
ven's overture.  The  opening  chords,  proud,  ferocious,  implacable,  limn 
Coriolanus  in  a  few  bold  strokes.  The  second  subject,  gentle  and 
melodious,  seems  to  introduce  the  moving  protestations  of  his  mother. 
The  contrasting  musical  subject  of  Coriolanus  recurs,  at  first  resistant 
but  gradually  softening,  until  at  the  end  there  is  entire  capitulation. 

The  overstressing  of  literary  concepts  and  allusions  by  the  explainers 
of  Beethoven  has  had  abundant  play  in  the  Coriolan  Overture.  But  it 
would  be  hard  to  deny  that  the  composer's  imagination  must  have 
been  illuminated  by  this  heroic  and  kindred  subject  in  the  making  of 
one  of  his  noblest  works.  It  is  of  course  not  hard  to  see  in  Coriolanus 
the  figure  of  Beethoven  himself.  The  composer  must  have  felt  strangely 
close  to  the  Roman  noble,  infinitely  daring,  the  arch  individualist,  the 
despiser  of  meanness  and  ignorance  who,  taking  his  own  reckless 
course,  yielding  to  none,  at  last  found  himself  alone  against  the  world, 
clad  in  an  armor  of  implacability  which  only  one  power  could  pene- 
trate—  the  tenderness  of  feminine  persuasion. 

There  are  two  recordings  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  of  the 
Coriolan  Overture  available  on  the  RCA  label:  the  first  is  directed  by 
Charles  Munch,  the  second  by  Erich  Leinsdorf. 

ADVERTISING   IN  THE  ORCHESTRA'S 
PROGRAMS 

For  information  about  advertising  space  and  rates  in  the 
programs  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  (the  Boston 
Pops,  Tanglewood,  and  Fall/Winter  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra programs)  please  call  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  at  Media-Rep 
Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler  Office  Building,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts 02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233. 
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Piano  Concerto  No.  5  in  E  flat     op.  73     'Emperor' 

Notations  for  the  last  of  Beethoven's  piano  concertos  appear  in  the 
books  of  sketches  after  those  for  the  Choral  Fantasia;  they  date  from 
1808  or  1809.  He  completed  the  work  in  the  summer  or  early  autumn 
of  1809.  The  conditions  in  Vienna  at  that  time  were  anything  but  con- 
ducive to  creative  contemplation,  and  it  is  additional  proof  of 
Beethoven's  powers  of  absorption  and  isolation  in  his  art  that  he  could 
compose  this  work  of  proud  assertion,  and  others  as  well,  in  such  a 
period. 

The  vanguard  of  the  French  army  marched  upon  Vienna,  and  when 
the  Archduke  Maximilian  refused  to  capitulate,  erected  a  battery 
on  the  Spittelberg  and  opened  fire  on  the  night  of  May  11,  with 
twenty  howitzers.  The  population  crowded  indiscriminately  into  every 
possible  underground  shelter  (a  reminder  to  us  that  methods  of  warfare 
have  since  changed  only  in  the  direction  of  deadliness).  Beethoven's 
windows  on  the  Wasserkunst  Bastei,  chosen  for  their  outlook,  were  in 
direct  line  of  the  bombardment.  He  fled  to  the  house  of  his  brother 
Karl  on  the  Rauhensteingasse,  and  crouched  in  the  cellar,  holding  a 
pillow  over  his  head  to  spare  his  poor,  sensitive  ears  the  pain  of  the 
concussive  reports.  Shells  were  fired  into  the  city  without  cessation 
through  the  night.  Many  houses  burst  into  flames;  wounded  civilians 
were  carried  through  the  streets  to  safety.  On  the  following  afternoon, 
Vienna  capitulated  —  it  could  have  done  nothing  else  —  and  forthwith 
endured  the  French  occupation  for  the  two  months  that  remained  of 
the  campaign.  Napoleon  set  himself  up  in  state  at  the  Schonbrunn 
Palace  once  more.  General  Andreossy  had  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Vienna,  assuring  them  of  the  good  will  of  his  sovereign 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  'King  of  Italy,  Protector  of  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine'.  On  May  15th  the  Commandant  Razout  quartered  the 
soldiery  upon  all  lodgings  in  Vienna.  Next,  a  levy  was  imposed  upon 
house  rentals,  whereby  a  quarter  of  Beethoven's  rent  money  went  to 
the  conquerors.  Beethoven's  well-born  acquaintances  had  for  the  most 
part  fled  to  other  parts.  The  parks  about  Vienna,  his  favorite  haunts 
in  the  summer  season,  were  closed  to  the  public  until  the  end  of  July. 
Young  Rust  met  him  one  day  in  a  coffee-house  and  saw  him  shake  his 
fist  at  a  passing  French  officer,  with  the  exclamation:  'If  I  were  a 
general,  and  knew  as  much  about  strategy  as  I  know  about  counter- 
point, I'd  give  you  something  to  do!' 

In  spite  of  these  disturbing  conditions,  Beethoven  probably  completed 
the  Lebewohl  Sonata  at  this  time,  as  well  as  this  concerto  and  the 
String  Quartet  op.  74  (called  the  'Harp  Quartet'):  he  also  devoted 
many  hours  to  the  laborious  task  of  copying  extracts  from  earlier 
musical  theorists  for  the  use  of  his  aristocratic  pdpil  of  twenty-two,  the 
Archduke  Rudolph.  It  was  to  the  Archduke  that  Beethoven  dedicated 
the  concerto,  and  the  sonata  as  well,  the  titles  of  the  movements  — 
'Farewell,  absence,  and  return'  —  being  occasioned  by  this  gentleman's 
flight  from  existing  conditions  in  Vienna.  The  tonality  of  E  flat  seems 
to  have  possessed  Beethoven  at  the  time,  for  the  concerto,  the  sonata, 
and  the  quartet  are  all  in  that  key. 

The  concerto  was  performed  at  Leipzig  by  Johann  Schneider,  probably 
towards  the  end  of  1810,  about  the  time  it  was  sent  to  the  publisher. 
The  concert  was  reported  a  success,  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische 
Zeitung  stating  that  a  numerous  audience  was  moved  to  'a  state  of 
enthusiasm  that  could  hardly  content  itself  with  the  ordinary  expres- 
sions of  recognition  and  enjoyment'. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf,  has 
recorded  the  Piano  Concerto  No.  5  with  Artur  Rubinstein  for  RCA. 


EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT. 
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The  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood 
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Tanglewood  for  the  Berkshire  Festival 
concerts,  but  they  also  provide  the 
critical  support  for  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra's training  institution  for  tomorrow's 
great  musicians.  Further  information 
about  becoming  a  Friend  of  Music  at 
Tanglewood,  and  about  Berkshire  Music 
Center  events  is  available  from  the 
TANGLEWOOD  FRIENDS  OFFICE  lo- 
cated at  the  Main  Gate. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

THE  COUNCIL  OF 

TANGLEWOOD  FRIENDS 

Mrs  Peter  van  S.  Rice 
Co-Chairman 

William  A.  Selke 
Co-Chairman 

Mrs  John  S.  McLennan 

Vice-Chairman 

Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Vice-Chairman 

BUSINESS 

Mrs  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Chairman 

Henry  H.  Williams  Jr 

Vice-Chairman 

NOMINATING 

Mrs  Stephen  V.  C.  Morris 

Curtis  R.  Buttenheim 

MEMBERSHIP 

Mrs  Samuel  Boxer 
Chairman 

Mrs  Desmond  R.  Tivy 
Vice-Chairman 

COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 

Mrs  Frederick  G.Crane  Jr 
Co-Chairman 

Edward  S.  Rubinow 
Co-Chairman 

HOSPITALITY 

Mrs  Arthur  Aronoff 
Co-Chairman 

Mrs  Peter  J.  Sprague 
'  '■.    '  Co-Chairman 

LIAISON  B ETWE EN,'  BOSTON  AN  D 
.     TANGLEWOOD  FRIENDS 

Mrs  James  Garivaltis 
Mrs  Harris  Fahnestock 

SPECIAL  EVENTS  ■ 
Mrs  Richard  W.  Marcure     Chairman 

Mrs  William  F.  Barrett  Jr 
Vice-Chairman 

.Mrs  James  A.  Kapteyn     Vice-Chairman 
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Box  27.  East  Chatham.  New  York  12060 
(West  off  Rt.  295  at  Post  Office  toward  Old  Chatham) 
Phone  (518)  392-5749 
Hours:    12:00  'til  5:00  p.m.  -  5  days 
Closed  Mons  &  Thurs 


Shh... 
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listening 
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the  finest  in 
classical  music 


Symphony  No.  6  in  F     op.  68     'Pastoral' 

Beethoven  had  many  haunts  about  Vienna  which,  now  suburbs,  were 
then  real  countryside.  Here,  in  1808,  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Heiligenstadt,  he  completed  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  and  the  C  minor 
Symphony  as  well.  The  sketchbooks  indicate  that  he  worked  upon 
the  two  concurrently.  Preliminary  notations  have  been  found  in  the 
sketchbooks  as  early  as  that  of  the  Eroica  Symphony  in  1803-1804, 
where  there  appeared  the  country  dance  theme  in  the  trio  of  the 
third  movement  —  also  a  premonition  of  the  murmuring  brook.  Both 
the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Symphonies  were  completed  in  the  spring  or  early 
summer  of  1808. 

After  the  tension  and  terseness,  the  dramatic  grandeur  of  the  Fifth 
Symphony,  its  companion  work,  the  Sixth,  is  a  surprising  study  in  re- 
laxation and  placidity.  One  can  imagine  the  composer  dreaming 
away  lazy  hours  in  the  summer  heat  at  Dobling  or  Grinzing,  lingering 
in  the  woods,  by  a  stream,  or  at  a  favorite  tavern,  while  the  gentle, 
droning  themes  of  the  symphony  hummed  in  his  head,  taking  limpid 
shapes.  The  symphony,  of  course,  requires  in  the  listener  something 
of  this  patient  relaxation,  this  complete  attunement  to  a  mood  which 
lingers  fondly  and  unhurried. 

It  was  with  care  and  forethought  that  Beethoven  wrote  under  the  title 
of  his  Pastoral  Symphony:  'A  recollection  of  country  life.  More  the 
expression  of  feelings  than  painting.'  Beethoven  was  probably  moved 
to  special  precautions  against  the  literal-minded,  in  that  he  was  divulg- 
ing provocative  subtitles  for  the  first  and  only  time. 

Some  have  not  needed  the  warning  in  a  symphony  where  'feelings' 
control  every  page,  where  the  'painting'  is  never  more  than  a  sugges- 
tive course  to  thoughts  which  are  purely  musical.  Yet  Beethoven's 
wisdom  in  giving  this  plain  road  sign  (whatever  his  motive  may  have 
been  for  withdrawing  it)  is  proved  by  the  abundance  of  critics  (early 
and  late)  who  have  been  inclined  to  object  to  the  birds,  the  brook, 
the  storm,  or  the  peasants.  Those  who  at  various  times  in  England 
during  the  past  century  have  tied  the  music  to  stage  tableaux,  some- 
times with  action,  would  have  done  well  to  pay  a  little  attention  to 
the  composer's  injunction.  Beethoven  had,  no  doubt,  very  definite 
pictures  in  his  mind  while  at  work  upon  the  symphony.  Charles  Neate 
has  reported  a  conversation  on  the  very  subject  of  the  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony, in  which  Beethoven  said:  'I  have  always  a  picture  in  mind  while 
composing,  and  work  up  to  it.' 

He  might  have  added  (except  that  the  evidence  is  plain  enough  in  his 
music)  that  these  images  were  always  completely  transmuted  into  the 
tonal  realm,  where,  as  such,  they  took  their  place  in  his  musical  scheme. 


The   Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by   Erich   Leinsdorf,   has 
recorded  the  Sixth  Symphony  for  RCA. 


COMING  EVENTS  AT  TANGLEWOOD 

Details  of  next  week's  concerts  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  events 
open  to  the  public,  are  included  on  a  special  information 
sheet,  which  is  available  at  the  entrances  to  the  Tangle- 
wood  grounds. 
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THE  CONDUCTORS 


FERDINAND  LEITNER  was  born  in  Berlin 
in  1912,  where  he  studied  theory  and 
conducting  at  the  State  Academy  of 
Music.  As  a  pianist  he  studied  with 
Richard  Rossler  and  Artur  Schnabel.  In 
the  early  thirties  he  was  appointed  Con- 
ductor and  Composer  at  the  Berlin  State 
Theatre.  As  guest  conductor,  Ferdinand 
Leitner  has  appeared  with  every  major 
symphony  orchestra  in  Europe.  In  1935 
he  worked  with  Fritz  Busch  at  England's 
Clyndebourne  Festival.  He  has  since  al- 
ternated as  Conductor  and  Opera  Direc- 
tor at  the  State  Opera  Houses  of  Hamburg, 
Munich  and  Stuttgart.  In  1947  he  became 
Chief  Conductor  of  the  Stuttgart  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  For  four  seasons,  as 
successor  to  Erich  Kleiber,  Ferdinand 
Leitner  was  Chief  Conductor  of  German 
operas  at  Buenos  Aires'  Teatro  Colon.  He 
also  co-founded  the  Bach  Festival  in 
Ansbach.  In  1969  he  left  Stuttgart  to  be- 
come General  Musical  Director  of  the 
Zurich  Opera  House.  Mr  Leitner  made 
his  American  orchestra  debut  that  year 
with  the  St  Louis  Symphony.  This  after- 
noon's concert  marks  his  first  appearance 
at  an  American  summer  festival. 

Ferdinand  Leitner  records  with  Deutsche 
Grammophon.  The  Ansbach  Festival  En- 
semble, the  Bamberg  Symphony,  the 
Bavarian  Radio  Orchestra  and  Chorus, 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  the 
Cappella  Coloniensis  are  among  the  or- 
chestras with  whom  he  has  recorded. 


HANS  VONK  was  born  in  Amsterdam 
in  1942.  He  received  his  early  musical 
training  at  the  Amsterdam  Muziekly- 
ceum.  After  studying  conducting  with 
Peter  Eros  and  Jaap  Spaanderman,  he 
took  part  in  the  1962  Conducting  semi- 
nars  of  Hermann   Scherchen   in   Salzburg 


and  studied  also  with  Franco  Ferrara.  In 
1966  he  made  his  conducting  debut  with 
the  Amsterdam  Philharmonic.  Conductor 
of  the  Dutch  National  Ballet  Orchestra 
for  three  years,  Hans  Vonk  subsequently 
served  for  a  year  as  Assistant  Conductor 
of  the  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw  Or- 
chestra. The  same  year,  1971,  he  toured 
the  Far  East  with  the  Netherlands  Wind 
Ensemble.  Besides  his  many  appearances 
with  the  Concertgebouw,  Mr  Vonk  has 
also  conducted  the  Rotterdam  Philhar- 
monic, the  Hague  Residentie  Orchestra 
and  the  Netherlands  Chamber  Orchestra. 
Last  February  he  made  his  American 
debut  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony. 


harmonic,  the  Minnesota,  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony,  L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  and  the 
French  National.  His  recordings  are  on 
the  Angel  and  RCA  labels. 


THE  SOLOISTS 


ALEXIS  WEISSENBERC,  who  has  appeared 
with  the  Orchestra  in  recent  seasons  on 
many  occasions  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  here  at  Tanglewood,  was 
born  in  Sofia,  Bulgaria.  He  studied  in  his 
native  country,  and  in  Israel,  where  he 
made  his  professional  debut  at  the  age  of 
fourteen.  After  a  tour  to  South  Africa  he 
came  to  the  United  States  to  attend  the 
Juilliard  School.  He  toured  to  Israel,  Egypt, 
Turkey  and  South  America,  then  returned 
to  win  the  Leventritt  Competition.  He 
then  made  his  debut  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  and  began  the  first  of  his 
concert  tours  throughout  the  country.  He 
was  also  invited  to  appear  with  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra.  Alexis  Weissen- 
berg  has  appeared  since  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  including  tours  to  North  and  South 
America,  Europe,  the  Near  and  Far  East, 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Among  the  major 
orchestras  with  which  he  has  performed 
are  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the 
Cleveland,  the  Royal  Philharmonic,  the 
Royal  Danish,  the  Israel  Philharmonic, 
the  Czech   Philharmonic,  the  Japan   Phil- 


CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH  has  appeared 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
several  occasions  in  recent  seasons  here  at 
Tanglewood,  in  Boston  and  the  Orches- 
tra's 1971  European  tour.  His  most  recent 
appearance  with  the  Symphony  was  in 
October  of  last  year  in  a  performance  of 
Beethoven's  'Emperor'  Concerto.  Born  in 
Breslau,  Germany  in  1940,  he  began  to 
study  piano  with  his  mother  at  the  age  of 
eight.  Two  years  later  the  family  moved 
to  Hamburg,  where  the  boy's  musical 
talent  was  recognized  by  Eugen  Jochum, 
who  brought  him  to  study  with  Eliza 
Hansen,  a  former  protegee  of  Artur 
Schnabel  and  Edwin  Fischer.  He  later  con- 
tinued his  studies  in  Cologne,  then  re- 
turned to  Hamburg  for  further  work  with 
Mme  Hansen.  He  graduated  from  the 
Hamburg  Music  Academy  with  highest 
honors,  meanwhile  having  won  the  Stein- 
way  Young  Pianists'  competition  in  1951 
and  1952,  and  in  1959  the  Deutscher 
Hochschulen  competition.  Later  he  won 
the  Munich  International  Music  Competi- 
tion arid  the  Concours  Clara  Haskil  in 
Lucerne. 

Christoph  Eschenbach  has  appeared  with 
the  leading  orchestras  of  Europe  and  North 
America,  among  them  the  Berlin  Phil- 
harmonic, the  Concertgebouw  of  Amster- 
dam, the  Paris  Lamoureux,  the  London 
Symphony,  the  Tonhalle  of  Zurich,  the 
Munich  Philharmonic,  the  Cleveland  Or- 
chestra, the  Chicago  Symphony,  the 
Toronto  Symphony,  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony,  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  and 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  Christoph 
Eschenbach  has  also  toured  in  South 
America,  Scandinavia,  the  Near  East  and 
Japan.  Last  year  he  made  his  debut  as 
conductor,  directing  a  concert  of  the 
Hamburg  Symphony.  He  has  made  many 
solo  and  concerto  records  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon. 


FERDINAND 
LEITNER 


HANS 
VONK 


ALEXIS 
WEISSENBERG 


CHRISTOPH 
ESCHENBACH 
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FESTIVAL  INFORMATION 


A  map  of  Tanglewood,  which  shows  the  location  of  concert  halls,  parking 
areas,  offices,  telephones  and  rest  rooms,  is  printed  at  the  back  of  the  program. 
During  performances  the  rest  rooms  at  the  rear  of  the  Shed  are  closed. 


►-*. 

* 


Latecomers  will  not  be  seated  until  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Members  of  the  audience  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  concert's  end  are  ear- 
nestly asked  to  do  so  between  works,  not  during  the  performance. 


Open  rehearsals.  The  open  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  held 
each  Saturday  morning  at  10.30  are  open  to  the  public.  The  charge  for  admis- 
sion is  $3.  The  open  rehearsals  benefit  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund. 


Ticket  information  for  all  Berkshire  Festival  events  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Festival  Ticket  Office  at  Tanglewood  (telephone  413-637-1600).  The  Office  is 
open  from  9  am  to  6  pm  daily,  and  until  intermission  on  concert  days. 


The  taking  of  photographs  during  musical  performances  is  not  allowed. 


The  use  of  recording  equipment  at  Tanglewood  is  not  allowed  at  any  time. 


Articles  lost  and  found.  It  will  be  much  appreciated  if  visitors  who  find  stray 
property  will  hand  it  in  to  any  Tanglewood  official.  Any  visitor  who  wishes  to 
recover  a  lost  article  should  call  at  the  Lost  and  Found  office  located  in  the 
house  of  the  Superintendent  near  the  Main  Gate. 


Refreshments  can  be  obtained  in  the  area  to  the  west  of  the  Main  Gate  and 
visitors  are  invited  to  picnic  on  the  grounds  before  concerts.  Catering  is  by 
Ogden  Foods  Inc. 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Store  is  located  near  the  Main  Gate.  Phonograph  rec- 
ords, sheet  music,  books,  postcards,  films,  etc.,  are  obtainable.  The  store  remains 
open  for  half  an  hour  after  the  end  of  each  concert  in  the  Shed.  The  store  is 
managed  by  Van  Curler  Music  Company  of  Albany,  New  York. 


Limited  parking  facilities  are  available  for  invalids  and  physically  handicapped 
persons.  Please  consult  the  parking  attendant. 

First  aid  is  available  at  the  first  aid  station  situated  near  the  Main  Gate.  In  case 
of  emergency,  please  see  the  nearest  usher. 


Physicians  and  others  expecting  urgent  calls  are  asked  to  leave  their  name  and 
seat  number  with  the  Guide  at  the  Main  Gate  booth. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
record  exclusively  for  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra 
records  exclusively  for  POLYDOR,  a  division  of  Deutsche  Grammophon. 


BALDWIN    is  the  official   piano   of   the   Boston   Symphony   Orchestra   and    the 
Berkshire  Music  Center. 


WHITESTONE  PHOTO  is  the  official  photographer  to  the  Berkshire  Festival  and 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 
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.  .  .  own  a  piece  of  Williamstown 


The  finest  Western  Massachusetts  offers. 
Prices  start  at  $56,500 

We  invite  your  visit  and  will 
send  our  brochure  on  request. 

Pine  Cobble  is  on  Stratton  Road  (off  Adams  Road) 
Williamstown,  Mass.  Call  collect  413-458-3636 


pine  cobble     .  .  .  compatible  with  the  tastes 
and  standards  Williamstown  long  ago  established. 


SCOTT  JOPLIN   PERFORMANCES  AT  TANGLEWOOD 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     conductor 

Friday  August  9  at  7  o'clock 
Sunday  August  11  at  2.30  pm 

The  sixth  weekend  of  the  Tanglewood  season  will  feature  several  works  by  the  distinguished 
American  Black  composer  Scott  Joplin.  At  the  Friday  night  Prelude  concert,  August  9  at 
7  o'clock,  Gunther  Schuller  will  lead  the  New  England  Conservatory  Ragtime  Ensemble  in  a 
selection  of  Scott  Joplin  rags.  Mr  Schuller  and  the  Ensemble  have  been  a  major  factor  in  the 
revival  of  interest  in  this  composer's  music. 

At  the  final  concert  of  the  weekend,  Sunday,  August  11  at  2.30  pm,  Mr  Schuller  will  conduct 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  a  program  that  includes  his  own  orchestration  of  a  suite 
from  a  late  and  rarely  heard  Scott  Joplin  work,  the  music  drama  Treemonisha.  The  performance 
of  the  suite,  a  world  premiere,  will  give  Scott  Joplin  devotees  an  opportunity  to  explore  still 
further  the  many  aspects  of  this  composer's  genius.  Participating  in  the  performance  of  this 
graceful,  melodious  and  characteristically  Joplinesque  work  will  be  soprano  Carmen  Balthrop, 
mezzo-soprano  Betty  Allen,  tenor  Seth  McCoy,  baritone  Kenneth  Hamilton,  bass  Francis  Hester 
and  the  Tanglewood  Choir. 
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TANGLEWOOD 


Opposite  the  Lion  Gate  stands  a  small  red  cottage,  a  replica  of  the 
building  where  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  took  up  residence  in  1848.  At 
that  time  the  cottage  stood  on  the  borders  of  Tanglewood,  the  estate 
of  a  wealthy  banker  and  merchant  from  Boston,  William  Aspinwall 
Tappan.  The  beauty  of  the  Berkshire  hills  and  valleys  must  have  helped 
to  inspire  Tanglewood  Tales;  certainly  the  countryside,  the  climate  and 
the  closeness  to  New  York  and  Boston  attracted  distinguished  residents, 
builders  of  magnificent  houses,  where  one  could  escape  the  hubbub  of 
city  life. 

Many  of  them  were  lovers  of  music,  and  in  the  summer  of  1934  there 
were  organized  three  outdoor  concerts  at  one  of  the  estates  in  Inter- 
laken,  a  mile  or  two  from  Tanglewood.  The  performances  were  given 
by  members  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  conducted  by  Henry  Hadley. 
This  experiment  was  so  successful  that  during  the  following  months 
the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  was  incorporated,  and  the  series 
was  repeated  in  1935. 

The  Festival  committee  then  invited  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
to  take  part  the  next  summer.  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  Orchestra's 
first  concert  in  the  Berkshires  in  a  tent  at  'Holmwood',  a  former  Vander- 
bilt  estate  —  today  Foxhollow  School.  About  5,000  people  attended 
each  of  the  three  concerts. 

In  the  winter  of  1936  the  owners  of  Tanglewood,  Mrs  Corham  Brooks 
and  Miss  Mary  Aspinwall  Tappan,  descendants  of  William  Tappan, 
offered  the  estate  —  210  acres  of  lawns  and  meadows  —  with  the 
buildings,  as  a  gift  to  Dr  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony.  It 
was  gratefully  accepted,  and  on  August  12  1937  the  largest  crowd  in 
the  Festival's  history  assembled  in  a  tent  for  the  first  concert  at  Tangle- 
wood —  a  program  of  music  by  Wagner.  As  Koussevitzky  began  to 
conduct  'The  ride  of  the  Valkyries',  a  fierce  storm  erupted.  The  roar 
of  the  thunder  and  the  heavy  splashing  of  the  rain  on  the  tent  totally 
overpowered  Wagner's  heavy  orchestration.  Three  times  Koussevitzky 
stopped  the  Orchestra,  three  times  he  resumed  as  there  were  lulls  in 
the  storm.  Since  some  of  the  players'  instruments  were  damaged  by 
water,  the  second  half  of  the  program  had  to  be  changed. 

As  the  concert  came  to  its  end,  Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith,  a  leading 
light  in  the  foundation  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  mounted 
the  stage  and  addressed  the  audience:  'The  storm  has  proved  con- 
clusively the  need  for  a  shed.  We  must  raise  the  $100,000  necessary  to 
build.'  The  response  was  immediate.  Plans  for  the  Music  Shed  were 
drawn  up  by  the  eminent  architect  Eliel  Saarinen  and  modified  by 
Josef  Franz  of  Stockbridge,  who  also  directed  construction,  and  the 
building  was  miraculously  completed  on  June  16  1938,  a  month  ahead 
of  schedule.  Seven  weeks  later  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  inaugural 
concert  —  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony. 

By  1941  the  annual  Festival  had  already  broadened  so  widely  in  size  and 
scope  as  to  attract  nearly  100,000  visitors  during  the  summer.  The 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  the  Chamber  Music  Hall  and  several  small  studios 
had  been  built,  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  had  been  established. 

Tanglewood  today  has  an  annual  attendance  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
during  the  eight-week  season.  In  addition  to  the  twenty-four  regular 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  the  Orchestra  gives  a  weekly  Open 
rehearsal  on  Saturday  mornings  to  benefit  the  Pension  Fund,  there  are 
Boston  Pops  concerts,  there  are  the  Festival  of  Contemporary  music, 
sponsored  in  co-operation  with  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard, 
and  almost  daily  concerts  by  the  gifted  musicians  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center.  Tanglewood  remains  unique:  nowhere  else  in  the  world  is 
there  such  a  wealth  of  artistic  activity,  nowhere  else  can  music  be  heard 
in  surroundings  of  such  incomparable  beauty. 


THE  BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Henry  Lee  Higginson,  soldier,  philanthro- 
pist and  amateur  musician,  dreamed  many 
years  of  founding  a  great  and  permanent 
orchestra   in    his   home   town   of   Boston. 
When    at    last    his    dreams    approached 
reality,    in   the   spring   of  1881,   he   com- 
mitted  to   paper  a   statement   which   de- 
scribed  his   purposes  and   intentions.   He 
explored  many  specifics,  among  them  the 
engagement    of    conductor    and    players, 
'reserving  to  myself  the  right  to  all  their 
time  needed  for  rehearsals  and  for  con- 
certs, and  allowing  them  to  give  lessons 
when    they    had    time'.    He    planned    'to 
give  in  Boston  as  many  serious  concerts 
of  classical    music  as   were  wanted,   and 
also   to   give    at   other   times,   and    more 
especially   in   the  summer,  concerts  of  a 
lighter   kind   of   music'.   Prices   of  admis- 
sion were  to  be  kept  'low  always'.  The 
conductor's    charge    was    to    'select    the 
musicians    when    new    men    are    needed, 
select  the  programmes,  .   .   .  conduct  all 
the  rehearsals  and  concerts  .  .  .  and  gen- 
erally be  held  responsible  for  the  proper 
production  of  all  his  performances'.  Ad- 
ministrative help  and  a  librarian  were  also 
to  be  engaged. 


The  initial  number  of  the  players  was  to 
be  70,  and  in  addition  to  concerts  there 
were  to  be  public  rehearsals.  As  for  the 
orchestra's  financial  structure,  of  the  esti- 
mated annual  cost  of  $115,000  Major 
Higginson  reckoned  to  provide  himself 
for  the  deficit  of  $50,000.  He  continued: 
'One  more  thing  should  come  from  this 
scheme,  namely,  a  good  honest  school 
of  musicians.  Of  course  it  would  cost  us 
some  money,  which  would  be  well  spent.' 


The  inaugural  concert  took  place  on 
October  22  1881.  The  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Daily  Evening  Traveller  wrote 
two  days  later:  'Music  Hall  was  the 
scene  of  a   large   and   brilliant  gathering 


on  Saturday  evening  at  the  opening  con- 
cert of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Mr  Ceorg  Hen- 
schel.  We  find  it  necessary  only  to  refer 
to  the  princely  munificence  of  Mr  Hig- 
ginson, who  instituted  the  course,  and  to 
whose  efforts  alone  more  credit  is  due 
for  the  best  interests  of  music  than  all 
the  "close  corporation  societies"  ever 
organized  in  this  city.  The  selection  of 
Mr  Georg  Henschel  as  director  of  the 
orchestra  is  an  evidence  of  the  founder's 
astuteness  and  sound  common  sense,  for 
although  the  announcement  raised  some 
criticisms  which  are  far  from  compli- 
mentary, the  results  attained  [Saturday] 
evening  under  that  gentleman's  baton 
amply  and  doubly  proved  the  wisdom 
of  the  choice,  for  there  has  not  been  a 
leader  in  our  musical  circles  during  re- 
cent years  who  has  succeeded  in  impart- 
ing so  much  of  his  own  musicianly  quali- 
ties and  magnetism  as  did  Mr  Henschel 
on  Saturday  evening  .   .  .' 


Tickets  for  the  season  had  gone  on  sale 
about  six  weeks  earlier,  and  by  six 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  first  booking, 
there  was  a  line  of  seventy-five  people 
outside  the  Box  Office,  some  of  whom 
had  waited  all  night.  By  the  end  of  the 
season  concerts  were  sold  out,  and  ticket 
scalpers  had  already  started  operations. 
Mr  Higginson  wrote  a  letter  to  the  press, 
which  was  published  on  March  21  1882: 
'When  last  spring  the  general  scheme 
for  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  was  put  forth,  the  grave  doubt 
in  my  mind  was  whether  they  were 
wanted.  This  doubt  has  been  dispelled 
by  a  most  kindly  and  courteous  public, 
and  therefore  the  scheme  will  stand.' 


Symphony  concerts  continued  to  be  held 
in  the  old  Music  Hall  for  nearly  twenty 
years,   until   Symphony   Hall   was   opened 


HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


GEORG   HENSCHEL 


KARL  MUCK 


in  1900.  The  new  building  was  immedi- 
ately acclaimed  as  one  of  the  world's 
most  acoustically  perfect  concert  rooms. 
Ceorg  Henschel  was  succeeded  by  Wil- 
helm  Cericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur, 
and  the  legendary  Karl  Muck,  all  of  them 
German-born. 


Meanwhile,  in  July  1885,  the  musicians 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  had  given  their 
first  'Promenade  concert',  to  fulfill  Mr 
Higginson's  wish  to  give  Boston  'concerts 
of  a  lighter  kind  of  music'.  From  the 
earliest  days  there  were  both  music 
and  refreshments  at  the  'Promenades'  — 
a  novel  idea  to  which  Bostonians  re- 
sponded enthusiastically.  The  concerts, 
soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime  and 
to  be  renamed  'Popular',  and  later  'Pops', 
fast  became  a  tradition. 


The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
was  greatly  changed  in  1918.  The  vicious 
anti-German  feeling  then  prevalent  re- 
sulted in  the  internment  and  later  dis- 
missal of  Dr  Muck.  Several  of  the  German 
players  also  found  their  contracts  termi- 
nated at  the  same  time.  Mr  Higginson, 
then  in  his  eighties,  felt  the  burden  of 
maintaining  the  Orchestra  by  himself  was 
now  too  heavy,  and  entrusted  the  Or- 
chestra to  a  Board  of  Trustees.  Henri 
Rabaud  was  engaged  as  Conductor,  to  be 
succeeded  the  following  season  by  Pierre 
Monteux. 


During  Monteux's  first  year  with  .the 
Orchestra,  there  was  a  serious  crisis.  The 
Boston  Symphony  at  that  time  was  the 
only  major  orchestra  whose  members  did 
not  belong  to  the  Musicians  Union.  This 
was  a  policy  strictly  upheld  by  Mr  Hig- 
ginson, who  had  always  believed  it  to  be 
solely  the  responsibility  of  the  Conductor 
to  choose  the  Orchestra's  personnel.  But 
the  players  were  restive,  and  many  wanted 
Union  support  to  fight  for  higher  sal- 
aries. There  came  a  Saturday  evening 
when  about  a  third  of  the  Orchestra  re- 
fused to  play  the  scheduled  concert,  and 


Monteux  was  forced  to  change  his  pro- 
gram minutes  before  the  concert  was 
due  to  start.  The  Trustees  meanwhile  re- 
fused to  accede  to  the  players'  demands. 


The  Boston  Symphony  was  left  short  of 
about  thirty  members.  Monteux,  demon- 
strating characteristic  resource,  tact  and 
enterprise,  first  called  on  the  Orchestra's 
pensioners,  several  of  whom  responded 
to  his  appeal,  then  held  auditions  to  fill 
the  remaining  vacancies.  Two  present 
members  of  the  Orchestra,  the  violinists 
Rolland  Tapley  and  Clarence  Knudson, 
were  among  the  young  Americans  en- 
gaged. During  the  following  seasons  Mon- 
teux rebuilt  the  Orchestra  into  a  great 
ensemble.  In  1924  Bostonians  gave  him 
a  grateful  farewell,  realising  that  he  had 
once  more  given  the  city  an  orchestra 
that  ranked  with  the  world's  finest.  It 
was  not  until  1942  that  the  conductor  and 
players  of  the  Boston  Symphony  finally 
joined   the   Musicians    Union. 


The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship,  electric  per- 
sonality, and  catholic  taste  proved  so 
enduring  that  he  served  an  unprece- 
dented term  of  twenty-five  years.  There 
were  many  striking  moves  towards  expan- 
sion: recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the 
pioneering  days  of  1917,  continued  with 
increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio  broad- 
casts of  concerts.  In  1929  the  free  Espla- 
nade Concerts  on  the  Charles  River  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  since 
1915,  and  who  became  the  following 
year  the  eighteenth  Conductor  of  the 
Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  continues  to  hold 
today.  In  1936  Koussevitzky  led  the  Or- 
chestra in  their  first  concerts  here  in  the 
Berkshires,  and  two  years  later  he  and 
the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence  at  Tanglewood. 


Henry  Lee  Higginson's  dream  of  'a  good 
honest  school  for  musicians'  was  pas- 
sionately shared  by  Serge  Koussevitzky. 
In    1940   the   dream    was    realized    when 
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the  Orchestra  founded  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood.  This  sum- 
mer academy  for  young  artists  was  and 
remains  unique,  and  its  influence  has 
been  felt  on  music  throughout  the  world. 
(An  article  about  the  Center  is  printed 
elsewhere  in  the  book.) 


In  1949  Koussevitzky  was  succeeded 
as  Music  Director  of  the  Orchestra  by 
Charles  Munch.  During  his  time  in  Boston 
Dr  Munch  continued  the  tradition  of  sup- 
porting contemporary  composers,  and  in- 
troduced much  music  from  the  French 
repertoire  to  this  country.  The  Boston 
Symphony  toured  abroad  for  the  first 
time,  and  was  the  first  American  orches- 
tra to  appear  in  the  USSR.  In  1951  Munch 
restored  the  Open  rehearsals,  an  adapta- 
tion of  Mr  Higginson's  original  Friday 
'rehearsals',  which  later  had  become 
the  regular  Friday  afternoon  concerts  we 
know  today. 


Erich  Leinsdorf  became  Music  Director  in 
the  fall  of  1962.  During  his  seven  years 
with  the  Orchestra,  he  presented  many 
premieres  and  restored  many  forgotten 
and  neglected  works  to  the  repertoire. 
As  his  two  predecessors  had  done,  he 
made  many  recordings  for  RCA,  including 
the  complete  symphonies  of  Brahms  and 
Beethoven,  and  a  major  cycle  of  Proko- 
fiev's music.  Mr  Leinsdorf  was  an  ener- 
getic Director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  and  under  his  leadership  a  full- 
tuition  Fellowship  program  was  instituted. 
Many  concerts  were  televised  during 
his  tenure. 


William  Steinberg  succeeded  Mr  Leins- 
dorf in  1969.  During  his  tenure  he 
conducted  several  American  and  world 
premieres,  led  the  1971  European  tour 
and  directed  concerts  in  cities  on  the 
East  Coast,  in  the  South  and  in  the  Mid- 
West.  He  made  recordings  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon  and  RCA,  including  some 
of  the  world's  first  issues  in  quadraphonic 
sound.  Mr  Steinberg  appeared  regularly 
on  television,  and  during  his  tenure  con- 
certs were  broadcast  for  the  first  time  in 


four-channel  sound  over  two  of  Boston's 
radio  stations. 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Artistic  Director  of  the  Berk- 
shire Festival  since  1970,  became  Music 
Director  of  the  Orchestra  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1973-1974  season,  following  a 
year  as  Music  Adviser  to  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony. Invited  by  Charles  Munch  to 
Tanglewood  as  a  conducting  student  in 
1960,  he  has  been  closely  associated  with 
the  Orchestra  in  the  years  since  that 
time.  He  has  made  many  recordings  with 
the  Orchestra  on  the  RCA  and  Deutsche 
Grammophon  labels,  and  with  the  latter 
company  he  is  currently  in  the  midst  of  a 
project  that  will  include  the  complete 
orchestral  music  of  Ravel.  In  addition  to 
his  duties  in  Boston,  he  is  Conductor  and 
Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

In  1964  the  Orchestra  established  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  an 
ensemble  made  up  of  its  principal  play- 
ers. Each  year  the  Chamber  Players  give 
concerts  in  Boston,  and  have  made  sev- 
eral tours  both  of  the  United  States  and 
of  foreign  countries,  including  England, 
Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  France  and  the 
USSR.  They  have  appeared  on  television 
and  have  made  many  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA. 

Today  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Inc.  presents  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony and  Boston  Pops  Orchestras  and 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers, is  active  in  the  sponsorship  of  Youth 
Concerts  in  Boston,  is  deeply  involved  in 
television,  radio  and  recording  projects, 
and  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
Symphony  Hall  in  Boston  and  the  estate 
here  at  Tanglewood.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Mr  Higginson's  projected 
$115,000  to  a  sum  more  than  $6  million. 
It  is  supported  not  only  by  its  audiences, 
but  by  grants  from  the  Federal  and  State 
governments,  and  by  the  generosity  of 
many  businesses  and  individuals.  Without 
their  support,  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra would  be  unable  to  continue  its 
pre-eminent  position  in  the  world  of 
music. 


ERICH   LEINSDORF 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG 


SEIJI  OZAWA 


THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


When  the  Boston  Symphony  established  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at 
Tanglewood  in  1940,  the  dream  of  two  of  the  Orchestra's  most  illus- 
trious figures  became  a  reality.  Henry  Lee  Higginson  clearly  recognized 
the  importance  of  a  highly  professional  training  environment  to  young 
musicians,  and  when  he  founded  the  Orchestra  in  1881  he  wrote  of  his 
wish  to  establish  also  a  'good  honest  school  for  musicians.'  It  was  a 
wish  that  was  not  to  be  realized  for  a  good  many  years  —  not,  in  fact, 
until  the  advent  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor  and  Music  Director 
from  1924  until  1949.  Koussevitzky  fervently  shared  Higginson's  vision 
of  an  academy  where  young  musicians  could  extend  their  professional 
training  and  broaden  their  artistic  experience  under  the  guidance  of 
eminent  international  musicians.  More  than  any  other  single  person,  it 
was  Koussevitzky  who  made  the  vision  a  reality,  and  it  is  appropriate 
during  the  centenary  year  of  the  great  conductor's  birth  that  his  memory 
is  honored  this  summer  with  a  weekend  of  music  (July  26,  27,  28)  per- 
formed by  members  of  the  entire  Tanglewood  community.  Koussevitzky 
was  Director  of  the  Center  from  its  founding  until  his  death  in  1951, 
and  his  vigorous  leadership  has  remained  an  inspiring  example.  Today 
Leonard  Bernstein,  his  student  and  assistant  during  the  early  days  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival,  serves  as  Adviser  to  Tanglewood  and  to  the  Center. 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  1974 


FESTIVAL  OF 
CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 


August  4  to  August  8 

co-sponsored  by  the 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

AT  TANGLEWOOD 

and  the 

FROMM  FOUNDATION 

AT  HARVARD 
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August  4  at  8.30  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

Gilbert  Kalish    guest  pianist 

including  works  of 

Wuorinen,  Davidovsky  and  Schoenberg 


August  5  at  8.30  pm 

RECITAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY 
VOCAL  MUSIC 


August  6  at  8.30  pm 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERT 

including  the  world  premiere 

of  a  chamber  work  by  Tison  Street* 


Succeeding  Koussevitzky  was  Charles  Munch,  and  it  is  another  tribute 
to  the  continuity  and  success  of  the  Center  that  the  present  Music 
Director,  Seiji  Ozawa,  studied  there  during  the  Munch  era.  From  1963 
until  1969  Erich  Leinsdorf  was  Director  of  the  Center,  and  it  was  during 
his  tenure  that  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  another  conductor  who  would 
become  closely  associated  with  the  Orchestra,  was  a  student  at  the 
Center.  Today  the  primary  responsibility  for  the  Center's  direction  is  in 
the  hands  of  Gunther  Schuller,  composer,  writer,  conductor,  educator 
and  President  of  the  New  England  Conservatory. 

Each  summer  young  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world  come  to  Tangle- 
wood for  the  annual  eight-week  session  of  the  Center.  They  study  under 
the  supervision  of  musicians  of  great  experience  in  orchestral  and 
chamber  music  performance,  in  conducting  and  composition.  Joseph 
Silverstein,  Concertmaster  and  Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony, is  Chairman  of  the  Faculty,  which  includes  principal  players  and 
members  of  the  Orchestra,  faculty  members  of  the  Boston  University 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  as  well  as  leading  soloists,  conductors  and  com- 
posers. The  emphasis  is  on  group  performance,  carried  out  under  pro- 
fessional conditions.  In  addition  to  the  Center's  Fellowship  Program  for 
instrumentalists,  conductors,  singers  and  composers,  Boston  University 
offers  programs  for  talented  high  school  instrumentalists  and  singers,  a 
piano  seminar,  applied  music  classes,  and  programs  in  such  related  arts 
as  dance  and  theater.  These  programs  offer  college-level  credit  through 
the  University's  School  of  Fine  Arts. 


August  7  at  8.30  pm 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERT 

including  the  world  premiere 

of  a  chamber  work  by  David  Winkler* 


August  8  at  8.30  pm 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ORCHESTRA 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     conductor 
including  the  world  premiere 
of  a  work  by  Fred  Lerdahl* 


•commissioned  by  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  Tanglewood  in  co-operation 
with  the  Fromm  Foundation  at  Harvard 


DAYS   IN  THE  ARTS 

is  a  program  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  designed  to  introduce  Boston 
Public  School  children  to  the  arts  by 
using  the  cultural  resources  of  Tangle- 
wood  and  Berkshire  County.  Thirty  fifth- 
and  sixth-graders  come  each  week  to 
spend  four  days  meeting  with  profes- 
sionals and  students  and  attending  vari- 
ous performances  on  the  Tanglewood 
grounds.  The  children  also  enjoy  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  Berkshires  through 
swimming,  hiking,  and  visiting  the  Pleas- 
ant Valley  Sanctuary,  but  the  emphasis  is 
on  the  arts. 

The  program  is  made  possible  this  sum- 
mer by  Title  I  funds  from  the  City  of 
Boston  and  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
artists  and  artists-in-training  who  volun- 
teer their  time  and  talent.  Members  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  stu- 
dents of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
demonstrate  their  instruments,  student 
dancers  from  Jacob's  Pillow  give  a  spe- 
cial introductory  workshop,  participants 
in  the  Lenox  Arts  Center  lend  their  ex- 
perience and  expertise,  and  five  full-time 
counselors  integrate  their  talents  in  art, 
music,  drama,  and  photography. 

Days  in  the  Arts  is  an  attempt  to  give  the 
participating  children  a  pleasant  initiation 
into  the  world  of  music,  dance,  drama 
and  art.  It  is  through  the  arts  that  a  child 
can  build  a  bridge  from  his  imagination 
to  reality.  If  he  learns  to  cross  that  bridge 
with  ease,  perhaps  the  beauty  he  creates 
in  the  imaginary  world  will  remain  in  the 
real  world  he  helps  to  create  when  he  is 
an  adult. 


Among  the  resources  available  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  are 
numerous  studios  for  practice  and  chamber  music,  and  an  extensive 
library  of  music  literature  and  scores.  Rehearsals  and  concerts  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra  and  other  performing  groups  take 
place  mostly  in  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  while  lectures,  seminars,  con- 
ducting classes,  vocal  and  choral  rehearsals,  composers'  forums  and 
concerts  of  chamber  music  take  place  in  the  Chamber  Music  Hall,  in 
the  West  Barn,  on  the  Rehearsal  Stage,  in  the  Hawthorne  Cottage,  and 
in  small  studios  situated  both  on  the  Tanglewood  grounds  and  in  build- 
ings in  Lenox  leased  by  the  Orchestra  for  the  summer.  The  Baldwin 
Piano  and  Organ  Company  generously  provides,  without  charge,  nearly 
100  keyboard  instruments  for  individual  practice  each  year,  while  other 
instruments  —  percussion,  for  example  —  are  provided  by  the  Orchestra. 

The  Boston  Symphony  is  assisted  in  supporting  the  Center  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  a  federal  agency,  as  well  as  by  indi- 
vidual and  corporate  sponsors  and  by  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at 
Harvard,  whose  generosity  and  co-operation  make  possible  each  year 
the  Center's  nationally  known  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music,  which 
this  season  takes  place  August  4  through  8.  As  a  performance-oriented 
institution,  the  Center  encourages  the  public  to  attend  the  Contempo- 
rary Festival  and  other  events  taking  place  throughout  the  summer. 
Details  may  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  Friends  of  Music  at 
Tanglewood,  located  near  the  Main  Gate. 

Scholarships  are  awarded  to  the  majority  of  the  students,  who  are 
chosen  by  audition  on  a  competitive  basis.  The  cost  of  the  Scholarship 
program  is  large  and  adds  each  year  substantially  to  the  deficit  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Details  of  how  you  may  help  are  printed 
elsewhere  in  the  program.  We  invite  you  to  hear  and  see  for  yourself 
the  remarkable  caliber  of  these  young  musicians. 


TANGLEWOOD    LENOX    MASSACHUSETTS 
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The  Berkshire  Festival  Program  is  published  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Inc.,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115,  and  Tanglewood,  Lenox, 
Massachusetts  01240. 

The  advertising  representatives  are  MediaRep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler  Office 
Building,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233.  Inquiries  for 
advertising  space  should  be  addressed  to  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  of  MediaRep 
Center. 
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August  4  -  8,  1974 


Sponsored  by  the 
BERKSHIRE  MUSIC   CENTER 
in  cooperation  with  the 
FROMM  MUSIC  FOUNDATION  AT  HARVARD 
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PUBLISHERS  OF 
CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

SINCE  1800 


Adams  Amram  Babbitt  Badings  Baird  Barati  Bassett  Bauer  Beck  Becker 
Berberian  Berger  Binkerd  Cage  Cardew  Chapman  Chihara  Chou  Cowell 
Crumb  Curtis  Dahl  Dan  van  Delden  Donovan  Earls  Ehret  El-Dabh  Engel 
Evett  Feldman  Finney  Fiser  Fisher  Flanagan  Fukushima  Glanville -Hicks 
Globokar  Griffes  Hampton  Hannay  Harrison  Helm  Helps  Hiller  Hoffman 
Hovhaness  Huggler  Hutcheson  Ichiyanagi  Imbrie  Irino  Ives  Johnson  Jones 
Kagel  Kay  Kelemen  Kolb  Kolman  Korn  Krul  Ligeti  Lockwood  London 
Loudova  Luening  Lybbert  Macero  Mamlok  Mayuzumi  McPhee  Mechem 
Mellnaes  Mitchell  Monnikendam  Moran  Nystedt  Osborne  Overton  Palmer 
Parris  Peeters  Penderecki  Pinkham  Pisk  Porter  Raxach  Read  Reck 
Reynolds  Rhodes  Riegger  D.Riley  Rorem  Ross  Schwantner  Serebrier 
Shifrin  Siegmeister  Sinzheimer  Smith  Stevens  Stout  S.Stravinsky  Surinach 
Sydeman  Takahashi  Takemitsu  Tcherepnin  Titcomb  Townsend  Trimble 
Ung  Ussachevsky  Verrall  Villa -Lobos  Walcha  Wangenheim  Whittenberg 
Willan  Wilson  Wishart  Wolff  Wolpe  Woollen  Wuorinen  Young  Yuasa  Zador 

C.E  PETERS  CORPORATION 

373  Park  Avenue  South       New  York,  N.Y.  10016 
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TANGLEWOOD 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  GUNTHER  SCHULLER,  Artistic  Directors  /  LEONARD  BERNSTEIN,  Adviser 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center 


Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Administrator 
Richard  Ortner,  Assistant  Administrator 
James  Whitaker,  Chief  Coordinator 
Carol  WoODWORTH,  Secretary  to  the  Faculty 


Joseph  Silverstein,  Chairman  of  the  Faculty 
Aaron  Copland,  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  Emeritus 
Tibor  Pusztai,  Assistant  to  the  Artistic  Director 
John  Oliver,  Head  of  Vocal  Music  Activities 
Gilbert  Kalish,  Head  of  Keyboard  Activities 
Dennis  Helmrich,  Head  Vocal  Coach 

Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

presented  in  cooperation  with 

The  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard 

Fellowship  Program 

Contemporary  Music  Activities 

Gunther  Schuller,  Director 

Theodore  Antoniou,  Assistant  Director 

Jacob  Druckman,  Seymour  Shifrin,  and  Alan  Stout, 

Guest  Teachers 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center  is  maintained  for  advanced  study  in  music. 

Sponsored  by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Executive  Director 

Thomas  W.  Morris,  Manager 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  RCA  RECORDS 
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Nurdeutsche  Musik? 


American  Chamber  Music  of  the  20th  Cen- 
tury: Music  of  Carter,  Porter  &  Ives  —  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players. 
Musical  Traditions  in  Asia:  Bali— Gamelan 
Music  from  Sebatu  played  by  Gong  Kebyar 
of  Sebatu  Orchestra. 

Bartok:  Hungarian  Folk  Songs— Julia 
Hamari,  Mezzo-soprano;  Konrad  Richter, 
Piano. 

Bernstein:  Symphonic  Dances  From  'West 
Side  Story'/ Russo:  Three  Pieces  for  Blues 
Band  and  Orchestra— Siegel-Schwall 
Band;  San  Francisco  Symphony;  Seiji 
Ozawa,  Conductor. 

Bizet:  Carmen  — Marilyn  Home,  James 
McCracken,   others— The    Metropolitan 
Opera  production;  Leonard  Bernstein. 
Bull:  Keyboard  Music,  Fantasia  for  Viols  — 
Susi  Jeans  and  Johannes  Koch,  Virginals; 
Francis  Cameron,  Organ. 
Cage:  Variations  III,  plus  works  by  Zacher, 
Englert  and  Feldman  —  Zacher,  Allende- 
Blin,  percussion  and  winds. 
Debussy  and  Ravel:  Music  for  Two  Pianos 
and  Piano  Duet:  En  blanc  et  noir;  Ma  Mere 
I'Oye;   Petite   suite;   Rapsodie   espagnole; 
Afternoon  of  a  Faun;  others  —  Alfons  & 
Aloys  Kontarsky. 

Des  Prez:  Deploration  Sur  La  Mort 
D'Ockeghem  /  Ockeghem:  Missa  Pro 
Defunctis  — Harnburg  Wind  Ensemble  for 
Old  Music;  London  Pro  Cantione  Antiqua. 
Don  Cossack  Chorus:The  Cuckoo,  Kalinka, 
Stenka  Rasin  and  twelve  other  Russian 
favorites— Serge  Jaroff. 
Gershwin:  Piano  Concerto  /  MacDowell: 
Piano  Concerto  No.  2  —  Roberto  Szidon; 
London  Philharmonic;  Edward  Downes. 


Ginastera:  Harp  Concerto,  with  works  for 
harp  by  Saint-Saens  STailleferre  — Nicanor 
Zabaleta,  Harp;  ORTF;  Jean  Martinon. 
Grieg:  Peer  Gynt  Suites  Nos.  1  &  2;  Sigurd 
Jorsalfar  —  Berlin  Philharmonic;  Herbert 
von  Karajan. 

Early  Italian  Organ  Music:  Works  by 
Frescobaldi,  Porpora,  Casini  and  others, 
played  by  Fernando  Germani. 
Ives:Three  Places  in  New  England/Ruggles: 
Sun-Treader  — Boston  Symphony;  Michael 
Tilson  Thomas. 

Nono:  Como  Una  Ola  De  Fuerza  Y  Luz  and 
Y  Entonces  Comprendio  — Slavka  Taskova, 
Soprano;  Maurizio  Pollini,  Piano;  Bavarian 
Radio  Symphony;  Claudio  Abbado. 
Paganini:  Violin  Concertos  Nos.  1  &  2  — 
Shmuel  Ashkenasi,  Violin;  Vienna  Sym- 
phony; Heribert  Esser,  Conductor. 
Purcell:  Dido  and  Aeneas  —  Tatiana 
Troyanos,  Barry  McDaniel,  Patricia  John- 
son, others;  Monteverdi  Choir;  Northwest 
German  Radio  Orchestra;  Charles  Mac- 
kerras,  Conductor. 

Sviatoslav  Richter  on  Tour:  Works  Of 
Scriabin,  Chopin  and  Debussy. 
Rossini:  La  Cenerentola  —Teresa  Berganza, 
Luigi  Alva,  others;  Scottish  Opera  Chorus; 
London  Symphony  Orchestra;  Claudio 
Abbado,  Conductor. 

Takemitsu:  Stanza  No.  1;  Sacrifice;  Ring; 
Varelia  — Various  performers. 
Verdi:  Rigoletto  — Dietrich  Fischer-Dieskau, 
Renata  Scotto,  Carlo  Bergonzi,  others;  La 
Scala  Orchestra  &  Chorus;  Rafael  Kubelik. 
Spanish  Guitar  Music  of  Five  Centuries, 
Vols.  1  &  2:  Works  by  Soler,  Pisador,  Sor, 
Albeniz,  Falla,  others— Narciso  Yepes,  Guitar. 


And  you  thought  we  recorded  only  German  music! 

Incomparable  recordings  of  incomparable  performances. 
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THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


In  1940,  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  was  established  at  Tanglewood  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra in  fulfillment  of  the  dream  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  its  Music  Director,  to  provide  an  environment 
in  which  young  musicians  could  continue  their  professional  training  and  add  to  their  artistic  experience 
through  the  guidance  of  eminent  musicians.  The  Center  was  developed  under  Koussevitzky's  leadership 
until  his  death  in  1951,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Charles  Munch.  Erich  Leinsdorf  became  the  next 
Music  Director  in  1963,  to  be  succeeded  in  1970  by  a  tripartite  directorship  comprising  two  Artistic  Di- 
rectors, Seiji  Ozawa  and  Gunther  Schuller,  and  Leonard  Bernstein  as  Adviser. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  Center,  one  of  the  principal  sponsors  of  composers  and  contemporary  music 
at  Tanglewood  has  been  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation,  established  in  1942  by  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
then   Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,   in  memory  of  his  wife  Natalie. 
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THE  FROMM  MUSIC  FOUNDATION  AT  HARVARD 


The  Fromm  Music  Foundation  is  dedicated  to  the  furtherance  of  contemporary  music  and  commis- 
sioning new  works,  as  well  as  sponsoring  the  study,  performance,  publication  and  recording  of  new  music. 
The  Foundation  also  sponsors  the  yearly  Festival  of  Contemporary   Music  at  Tanglewood. 

In  1972,  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  became  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. On  the  premise  that  a  foundation  must  be  able  to  exist  independently  of  any  one  individual,  the 
programs  of  the  Foundation  are  presently  directed  by  a  committee  of  three:  the  Chairman  of  the  Har- 
vard Music  Department,  at  the  present  time  Elliot  Forbes.  Gunther  Schuller  and  Paul  Fromm. 

In  addition,  the  Foundation  recently  announced  a  policy  of  renewed  support  for  performances  of  al- 
ready commissioned  or  existing  contemporary  works,  as  well  as  a  new  commissioning  program  which 
actively  solicits  the  collaboration  of  performers  and   performing   groups. 

Perhaps  no  foundation  has  used  its  resources  to  such  optimum  effect  in  the  service  of  contemporary 
music  as  the  Fromm  Foundation.  Its  commissioning  project  alone  —  having  produced  some  ninety  works 
in  its  first  twenty  years  —  is  indicative  of  the  importance  of  the  Foundation's  role  in  American  and  world 
music.    Tanglewood   is   proud   to  continue   its  association   with   this   unique   foundation. 
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CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC  AT  TANGLEWOOD 

The  Contemporary  Music  Program  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  comprises  two  kinds  of  activity: 
the  study  and  performance  of  contemporary  music,  and  instruction  in  composition  for  a  limited  number 
of  composers  whose  previous  studies  and  experiences  have  prepared  them  for  work  on  an  advanced  level. 
The  program  is  headed  by  Gunther  Schuller,  President  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Student  composers  not  only  receive  instruction  from  Mr.  Schuller  and  Jacob  Druckman,  but  also  par- 
ticipate in  a  series  of  seminars  conducted  by  Theodore  Antoniou,  Jacob  Druckman,  Seymour  Shifrin,  and 
Alan  Stout.  Compositions  by  the  student  composers  are  performed  at  various  Berkshire  Music  Center  con- 
certs, and  prepared,  as  are  the  concerts  of  the  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music,  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Schuller. 


THE  FESTIVAL 

"The  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  was  initiated  in  1963.  The  generous  support  of  the  Fromm 
Music  Foundation  has  made  possible  this  week-long  encounter  with  contemporary  music  —  an  institution 
at  Tanglewood,   a  festival  within  a  Festival. 

"Its  purposes  are  manifold.  It  provides  a  forum  for  new  ideas  and  directions  in  music,  and  as  such 
has  become  one  of  the  most  important  annual  events  in  the  vital  task  of  keeping  the  lines  of  communication 
open  between  composer  and  public.  It  also  reaffirms  the  position  that  music  can  only  survive  in  our  society 
through  the  careful  nurturing  of  the  creative  mind.  But  creation  (composition)  and  recreation  (performance) 
are  inextricably  linked ;  the  one  cannot  survive  without  the  other.  The  emphasis  on  museum  policies  possible 
in  the  other  arts,  particularly  the  visual  arts,  can  only  lead  to  attrition  in  music  for  the  very  simple  rea- 
son that,  unlike  a  painting  which  exists  and  can  be  viewed  at  leisure,  a  composition  has  to  be  performed  in 
order  to  exist.  It  ceases  to  exist,  except  as  a  memory,  the  moment  the  performance  has  ended.  It  therefore 
becomes  the  obligation  of  every  performing  musician  to  keep  the  life-stream  of  music  —  composition  — 
going  and  moving  forward.  The  young  men  and  women  who  come  to  Tanglewood  as  Fellowship  students, 
performing  in  addition  to  19th  century  music  a  wide  variety  of  contemporary  music,  are  meeting  this  chal- 
lenge as  a  part  of  their  professional  commitment  to  music  in  all  its  breadth  and  depth. 

"The  Fromm  Music  Foundation  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  provide  a  stimulus  to  these  activi- 
ties by  annually  commissioning  a  number  of  works  by  young  composers  about  to  establish  themselves  in  their 
field. 

"The  Festival  does  not  claim  to  be  comprehensive  or  all-permissive,  but  has  presented  over  the  years  a 

wide  sampling  of  contemporary  music,  ranging  from  young  'unknowns'  to  the  well-established  20th  century 

figures."  ~  c 

—  Gunther  Schuller 
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FESTIVAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 

Joseph  Silverstein,  violin  Harold  Wright,  clarinet 

Burton  Fine,  viola  Sherman  Walt,  bassoon 

Jules  Eskin,  cello  Charles  Kavaloski,  horn 

Henry  Portnoi,  bass  Armando  Ghitalla,  trumpet 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  flute  William  Gibson,  trombone 

Ralph  Gomberg,  oboe  Everett  Firth,  tympani 

Gilbert  Kalish,  guest  pianist 
Ann  Hobson,  guest  harpist 

Sunday,  August  4,  8:30  p.m. 
Theatre -Concert  Hall  Tanglewood 

Mario  Davidovsky Synchronisms  no.  6  for  Piano  and 

Electronic  Sounds  (1970) 

Charles  Ives Largo  for  Violin,  Clarinet  and  Piano  ( 1902) 

Arnold  Schoenberg String  Trio,  op.  45  ( 1946) 

I  Quarter  note  =  60 

II  Quarter  note  =  80 

III  Quarter  note  =  60 

intermission 

Charles  Wuorinen Bassoon  Variations,  Accompanied  by 

Harp  and  Percussion  (1972) 

Michael  Riesman Chamber  Concerto  ( 1969) 

in  3  parts  without  interruption 
Part  the  First :  slow  but  uneasy 
Part  the  Second :   fast  and  furious,  with  a 

breathing  space  in  the  middle 
Part  the  Third  :  cool 

BALDWIN  PIANO  DGG  AND  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  record  exclusively  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon 
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FESTIVAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

Monday,  August  5,  8:30  p.m. 
Theatre- Concert  Hall,  Tanglewood 


Tison  Street String  Quintet  ( 1974) * 

First  Performance 

Lewis  Spratlan Dance  Suite  ( 1973 ) 

Jani  Christou Praxis  ( 1969 ) 

First  U.S.  Performance 


intermission 


Seymour  Shifrin In  Eius  Memoriam  ( 1968) 


Arnold  Schoenberg String  Quartet  no.  3  ( 1927) 


Theodore  Antoniou  Conductor's  Improvisation 


*  Commissioned  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard 
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FESTIVAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

Tuesday,  August  6,  8:30  p.m. 
Theatre- Concert  Hall,  Tanglewood 


Milton  Babbitt Vision  and  Prayer  ( 1961 ) 


Jacob  Druckman Animus  II  ( 1968) 


INTERMISSION 


Arnold  Schoenberg Pierrot  Lunaire  ( 1912) 


HI 


The  Berkshire  Music  Center  acknowledges  with  gratitude  the 
manufacturers  of  Acoustic  Research,  Advent,  Beyer  and  Revox, 
who  generously  provided  recording  equipment  for  the  1974  session. 
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PERSPECTIVES    OF 

NEW    MWSIC 


Editor 


Benjamin  Boretz 


Co-Editor 


Elaine  Barkin 


"Toward  the  Schoenberg  Centenary"  is  a  new  series  which  was  begun 
in  the  Fall-Winter  1972  issue  of  Perspectives  of  New  Music,  and  will 
continue  through  the  centenary  year  of  1974.  In  this  series  we  hope  to 
offer  major  papers  on  as  many  significant  aspects  of  Schoenberg's  work 
as  possible.  Inquiries  and  manuscripts  may  be  addressed  to  the 
Editorial  Office,  Perspectives  of  New  Music,  Box  1134,  Princeton,  New 
Jersey  08540. 

Articles  in  the  Spring/Summer  1973  issue  include: 

Reflections  on  Schoenberg  George  Rochberg 

On  Listening  to  Herzgewachse  Thomas  Clifton 

The  Organ  Supplanted:  A  Case  for  Differentiations 

Claudio  Spies 

Multiple  and  Non-Linear  Time  in  Beethoven's  Opus  135 

Jonathan  Kramer 


On  the  Problem  of  "Reconstruction  from  a  Sketch 
Meta-Variations  (conclusion) 


Peter  Westergaard 
Benjamin  Boretz 


$9.00  a  year  $17.50  two  years  $26.00  three  years 

$5.00  single  issues  $5.00  a  year  for  students 

$.75  a  year  foreign  postage 

Published  Semi-Annually  by  Perspectives  of  New  Music,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  271  —  Yardley,  Penna.  19067 
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FESTIVAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

Wednesday,  August  7,  8:30  p.m. 
Theatre -Concert  Hall,  Tanglewood 


Charles  Ives 


The  Unanswered  Question  ( 1908) 

TheSee'r  (1913) 

Tone  Roads  no.  3  (1915) 

Hallowe'en  (1911) 

Like  a  Sick  Eagle  (1909) 

Ann  Street  (1921) 

The  Pond  (1906) 

Calcium  Light  Night  (1907) 


David  Winkler Concerto  for  Piano  and  Twelve  Instruments  ( 1974)* 

First  Performance 

INTERMISSION 

Theodore  Antoniou  Threnos  ( 1972) 

Tibor  Pusztai Requiem  Prof  ana  ( 1973) 


Bruno  Maderna Giardino  Religioso  ( 1972)** 

Performed  in  Memory  of  the  Composer 


*  Commissioned  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard 
**  Commissioned  by  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard 
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CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC  DIRECTORY 

The  American  Music  Center  is  compiling  a  comprehensive  directory 
of  professional  performing  ensembles,  sponsors,  and  performing  halls 
concerned  with  contemporary  music.  It  is  hoped  that  this  directory 
will  increase  the  financial  support  and  appearances  requested  of  the 
performing  ensembles  listed  by  making  their  names  more  accessible 
than  ever  before  to  the  foundations,  private  donors,  public  agencies, 
composers,  concert  managers,  and  agents  who  encourage  their  per- 
formances. This  is  the  first  step  in  establishing  a  communications  cen- 
ter for  the  performers,  composers,  supporters,  and  promoters  of  con- 
temporary music. 


For  a  free  listing  in  the  directory  contact: 

Judith  Finell 
American  Music  Center 
2109  Broadway  —  Room  1579 
New  York.  NY  10023 
(212)  873-7716 


This  project  has  been  made  possible  with  the  assistance  of 
the  New  York  State  Council  on  the  Arts. 
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FESTIVAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 
Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER,  Conductor 

Thursday,  August  8,  8:30  p.m. 
Theatre  -  Concert  Hall,  Tanglewood 

Charles  Ives-Alan  Stout Chorale  for  Strings  ( 1913-1971 ) 

Ruth  Crawford  Seeger Andante  for  Strings  (1931 ) 

Darius  Milhaud L'homme  et  son  Desir  op.  48  (1918) 

Performed  in  Memory  of  the  Composer 

Fred  Lerdahl Chords  ( 1974)* 

First  Performance 

INTERMISSION 

Henry  Cowell Concerto  for  Rhythmicon  and  Orchestra  ( 1932) 

Second  Performance 

Arnold  Schoenberg Variations  for  Orchestra  op.  31  ( 1926-28) 

*  Commissioned  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard 
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Berkshire  Music   Center   Fellowship  Program  —  1974 


VIOLINS 

Lora  Adams  (Kentfield,  California) 

Young  Artist  Award  Fellowship 
Anthony  Adessa  (Milwaukee,  Wisconsin) 
Nurhan  Arman  (Louisville,  Kentucky) 
Anthony  Baughman  (Newark,  Ohio) 

South  Texas  Development  Company  Fellowship 
Maryann  Coggins  (Portland,  Oregon) 
John  Connelly  (Northport,  New  York) 
Denise  Doolan  (Houston,  Texas) 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Peter  I.  B.  Lavan  Fellowship 
Barbara  Englesberg  (Santa  Barbara,  California) 
John  Harding  (Rochester,  New  York) 

C.  D.  Jackson  Fellowship 
Stephen  Hefling  (Warren,  Ohio) 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Nigel  Kennedy  (Warwickshire,  England) 

English-Speaking  Union/Youth  & 
Music  Fellowship 
Philip  La  Zebnik  (Columbia,  Missouri) 

Fromm  Fellowship 
Ann  Leathers  (Bedford,  New  York) 

Arthur  M.  A  bell  Fellowship 
Lenore  Lehr  (Los  Angeles,  California) 

Stuart  Haupt  Fellowship 
Peter  Lissauer  (Budapest,  Hungary) 

Carhtta  M.  Dreyfus  Fellowship 
Alan  MacNair  (Allston,  Massachusetts) 
Robert  Manero  (Worcester,  Massachusetts) 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Joseph  McGauley  (Uniondale,  New  York) 
Marshall  Meade  (Hague,  New  York) 

Rodney  Williams  Fellowship 
Evan  Paris  (Brooklyn,  New  York) 

Kimberly-Clark  Foundation  Fellowship 
Deborah  Price  (Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina) 

Beineke  Fellowship 
Mary-Catherine  Rendleman  (Charlotte, 

North  Carolina) 
Kristin  Sigford  (St.  Paul,  Minnesota) 

Mr.  £f  Mrs.  H.  Lawrence  Clark  Fellowship 
Kenneth  Stalberg  (Silver  Spring,  Maryland) 

Fromm  Fellowship 
Betty  Welch  (Lancaster,  Pennsylvania) 

Selly  A.  Eisemann  Memorial  Fellowship 


VIOLAS 

Jennie  Congleton  (Jamaica  Plain,  Massachusetts) 

Claire  Doerschuk  (Wilmette,  Illinois) 

John  Englund  (Newton  Highlands,  Massachusetts) 

Leo  Wasserman  Foundation  Fellowship 
Evelyn  Grau  (Nashville,  Tennessee) 

Lee  Savings  Bank  Fellowship 
Eiji  Ikeda  (Tokyo,  Japan) 

Rosamond  Sturgis  Brooks  Fellowship 
Margery  Kowal  (West  Hyattsville,  Maryland) 
Barbara  Morrell  (Jamaica  Plain,  Massachusetts) 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Gene  Semiatin  (White  Plains,  New  York) 
Carol  Snowdon  (Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania) 

Sprague  Electric  Co.  Fellowship 
Drusilla  Tesch  (Addison,  Illinois) 


CELLOS 

Anton  Bovaird  (Van  Nuys,  California) 

Beineke  Fellowship 
Detlev  Deubach  (New  York,  New  York) 
Barbara  Gaden  (New  York,  New  York) 

Union  Federal  Savings  Fellowship 
Martha  Kief er  Johnson  ( Bethesda,  Maryland ) 
Michael  Meade  (Hague,  New  York) 
Bonnie  Rapier  (Duxbury,  Massachusetts) 

C.  D.  Jackson  Fellowship 
Nancy  Rich  (Cambridge,  Massachusetts) 
Holly  Singer  (New  York,  New  York) 

Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 
Terry  Wilkinson  (Cincinnati,  Ohio) 
Danielle  Winsten  (Scarsdale,  New  York) 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 


BASSES 

Anthony  Beadle  (Hanover,  Massachusetts) 
Frederick  Bretschger  (Darien,  Connecticut) 

Fromm  Fellowship 
Lee  Crocker  (Rochester,  New  York) 
Miles  Davis  (Dayton,  Ohio) 

Leonard  Bernstein  F ellowship 
Betsy  Heston  (Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania) 
Stephen  Molina  (Westbury,  New  York) 

Berkshire  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Fellowship 


FLUTES 

Nina  Barwell  (Scarsdale,  New  York) 
Adams  Super  Market  Fellowship 

Suellen  Hershman  (Norwood,  Massachusetts) 
Young  Artist  Award  Fellowship 

Deborah  Pugh  (Kingsport,  Tennessee) 

Diana  Raffman  (Worcester,  Massachusetts) 
Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 

Stephanie  Stang  (Alexandria,  Virginia) 


OBOES 

Roger  Cole  (Bellingham,  Washington) 

Fromm  Fellowship 
Jonathan  Dlouhy  (Bedford,  Ohio) 
Stuart  Dunkel  (Brookline,  Massachusetts) 

Stanley  Home  Products  Fellowship 
James Ryon  (Tampa,  Florida) 

Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship 
Christopher  Wilkins  (Concord,  Massachusetts) 

Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank  Fellowship 


CLARINETS 

Jane  Hamborsky  (New  York,  New  York) 
Mark  Karlin  (Jamaica  Plain,  Massachusetts) 

Frederick  Brandi  Trust  Fellowship 
Timothy  Maloney  (Scarborough,  Ontario) 

U.S.  Components,  Inc.  Fellowship 
Stewart  Newbold  (Panorama  City,  California) 

Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 
Steve  Owens  (Abilene,  Texas) 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 


BASSOONS 

Rodney  Boyd  (Topeka,  Kansas) 
Nancy  Goeres  (Lodi,  Wisconsin) 

Marian  Voorhees  Buttenheim  Fellowship 
Kim  Laskowski  (Brooklyn,  New  York) 

Beineke  Fellowship 
Toni  Lipton  (Hewlett,  New  York) 
Linda  Matarese  (Lansdale,  Pennsylvania) 

Arthur  Fiedler  Financial  Aid  Fund  Fellowship 


HORNS 

Anthony  Cecere  (Ann  Arbor,  Michigan) 

Fro m m  Fellowship 
Pat  Hackbarth  (New  York,  New  York) 
Elizabeth  Mazur  (Laguna  Hills,  California) 

Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 
Margaret  Celeste  McClellan  (San  Antonio,  Texas) 
Richard  Ricker  (Nashville,  Tennessee) 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Scott  Tample  (Glen  Mills,  Pennsylvania) 

Mead  Corporation  Fellowship 


TRUMPETS 

Stephen  Ametrano  (Boston,  Massachusetts) 

Country  Curtains  Inc.  Fellowship 
Barbara  Butler  (Cedar  Falls,  Iowa) 

Paul  Foster  Clark  Memorial  Fellowship 
David  Hickman  (Kimball,  Nebraska) 

First  Agricultural  Bank  Fellowship 
George  Karmazyn  (North  Hollywood,  California) 

Fromm  Fellowship 
Mark  Schubert  (Brookline,  Massachusetts) 


TROMBONES 

Norman  Bolter  (Brighton,  Massachusetts) 

Buttenheim  Publishing  Corporation  Fellowship 
Michael  Fellinger  (Boston,  Massachusetts) 

Fromm  Fellowship 
John  Lasater  (North  Tarrytown,  New  York) 

Maurice  Millimet  Fellowship 
Mary  Beth  O'Quinn  (Adelphi,  Maryland) 

Beineke  Fellowship 
Edward  Zadrozny  (Seven  Hills,  Ohio) 


TUBAS 

Carleton  Greene  (Cambria  Heights,  New  York) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Chanin  Fellowship 
Fritz  Kaenzig  (Dayton,  Ohio) 


PERCUSSION 

Tim  Bartholow  (Cambridge,  Ohio) 

Arthur  Fiedler  Financial  Aid  Fund  Fellowship 
Joseph  Beiro  (St.  Petersburg,  Florida) 
Peter  Carnevale  (Providence,  Rhode  Island) 

Beineke  Fellowship 
David  Fein  (Bronx,  New  York) 

Fromm  Fellowship 
James  Gardner  (New  York,  New  York) 

Hodgkinson  Fellowship 
Dean  Witten  (San  Antonio,  Texas) 

Fromm  Fellowship 
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HARPS 

Sara  Cutler  (Harrison,  New  York) 

Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 
Karin  Fuller  (Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania) 

National  Commercial  Bank  and  Trust  Company 

Fellowship 


KEYBOARD 

Jonathan  Deutsch  (Bayside,  New  York) 

Asher  J.  Shaffer  Memorial  Fellowship 
Randall  Hodgkinson  (Chesterland,  Ohio) 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Barbara  Kautzman  (Summit,  New  Jersey) 

Stephen  and  Persis  Morris  Fellowship 
Catherine  Matejka  (Parma,  Ohio) 

Young  Artist  Award  Fellowship 
Richard  Reid  (East  Lansing,  Michigan) 

Wulsin  Fellowship 
John  Robilette  (Santa  Monica,  California) 

Wulsin  Fellowship 
Earle  Shenk  (Berkeley,  California) 

Wulsin  Fellowship 
Sontraud  Speidel  (West  Germany) 

Ada  Holding  Miller  Fellowship 
Michael  Thomopoulos  (Lowell,  Massachusetts) 

Wulsin  Fellowship 


CONDUCTORS 

Keith  Clark  (Los  Angeles,  California) 
Gertrude  Robinson  Smith  Fellowship 

Alexis  Hauser  (Austria) 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 

David  Ramadanoff  (Fort  Lee,  New  Jersey) 
Antek  Memorial  Fellowship  — 
New  Jersey  Symphony  Orchestra 

Emil  Tchakarov  (Sofia,  Bulgaria) 
Koussevitzky  Memorial  Fellowship 


VOCAL 

Johana  Arnold  (Hillsborough,  California) 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Co.  Fellowship 
Sheila  Wall  Barnes  (Garland,  Texas) 

High  Fidelity-Musical  America  Fellowship 
Ron  Corrado  (Brooklyn,  New  York) 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Mary  Gilley  (Eden,  North  Carolina) 

C.  D,  Jackson  Fellowship 
Robert  Guarino  (Westerly,  Rhode  Island) 

Alan  Scovell  Fellowship 
Kenneth  Hamilton  (Eastman,  Georgia) 

Beranek  Fellowship 
Larry  Julian  (Mountain  Grove,  Missouri) 

Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 
Jeffrey  Meyer  (New  York,  New  York) 

Seven  Hills  Fellowship 


Beverly  Morgan  ( Hanover,  New  Hampshire) 
Judith  Nicosia  (Princeton,  New  Jersey) 

Fromm  Fellowship 
Susan  Palmatier  (Arlington  Heights,  Illinois) 

WCRB,  Boston  Fellowship 
Mary  Strebing  (Cambridge,  Massachusetts) 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 

COMPOSERS 

John  Adams  (Boston,  Massachusetts) 

ASCAP  Fellowship 
Simon  Bainbridge  (London,  England) 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Robert  Capanna  (Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania) 

Bruno  Maderna  Memorial  Fellowship 
Conrad  Cummings  (San  Francisco,  California) 

M.  L.  Crofts  Fellowship 
Bruce  Fithian  (Tucson,  Arizona) 

Edgar  Stern  Memorial  Fellowship 
Leon  Hyla  (Green  Castle,  Indiana) 
Kalvert  Nelson  (Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma) 

Dr.  Merrill  H.  Ross  Memorial  Fellowship 
Daniel  Plante  (New  York,  New  York) 
Frank  Sacci  (Watertown,  New  York) 

C.  D.  Jackson  Fellowship 
Judith  Shatin  (South  Orange,  New  Jersey) 

M.  L.  Crofts  Fellowship 
Fabio  Vacchi  (Bologna,  Italy) 

Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 


r» 


Berkshire  Music  Center  is  also  supported  in  part  through  a  grant  from  the  National  Endowment 

for  the  Arts  and  Washington,  D.C. 
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here's  a  word  for  a  company 
that  supplies  more  studio  pianos  to  America's  schools  than  anyone  else. 

There's  a  word  for  a  company  that  produced  the  first  "new"  concert 
grand  piano  in  our  modern  era— a  piano  whose  increased  versatility  of 
tonal  quality  and  control,  smoother  power,  greater  resonance  and 
richness  has  won  enthusiastic  support  of  artists  and  critics  worldwide. 

There's  a  word  for  a  company  that  designed,  engineered  and 
produced  the  first— and  only— true  Electropiano  laboratory  with  piano 
action,  strings,  and  plate— an  instrument  that  makes  comprehensive 
group  instruction  practical  and  productive. 

There's  a  word  for  a  company  that  developed  the  closest  thing  to  an 
authentic  church  organ— a  "straight"  electronic  organ  that  has 
independently  voiced  stops,  each  with  separate  circuits  designed  to 
emulate  the  voice  qualities  of  classic  and  Baroque  organs. 

There's  a  word  for  a  company  that  provides  numerous  annual  grants, 
scholarships,  and  achievement  awards  to  deserving  students  and  artists 
throughout  the  country. 

There's  a  word  for  a  company  that  can  do  all  these  things. 

The  word  is  BALDWIN. 


o  place  to  think 


An  established,  planned  community 
designed  to  preserve  the  ecostruc- 
ture  of  the  original  forest-dirt  roads, 
hiking  paths,  lakes  and  ponds,  clean 
air,  4  to  6  acres  all  by  yourself,  neigh- 
boring on  a  15,000  acre  forest. 

Strong  protective  covenants.  Restricted  to 
180  lots. 


By     appointment     only.     Tel.   413-623-8933 
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RECENT  RECORD  RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

conducted   by  SEIJI   OZAWA 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique 

THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  firebird 

conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT  (October  release) 
Symphony  no.  41  in  C     K.  551      'Jupiter' 
Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished' 

conducted   by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony  'Mathis  der  Maler'  ) 

Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass   > 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 

conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Mendelssohn's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Beethoven's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

conducted  by  ERICH   LEINSDORF 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 

album  includes  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  concerto  no.  1 

with  Artur  Rubinstein 


DG/2530  358 


RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


DG/2530  246 


DG/2530  252 


RCA  LSC  3304 


RCA   LSC  3317 


RCA   LSC  3305 
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conducted   by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  symphony  of  Dvorak 

THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 


RCA   LSC  3315 
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Variations  on  a  Theme 
by  Palaset. 


Open  with  simple  plastic  cubes, 

131/2"  square,  in  white  or  brown. 

Then  introduce  variations, 

with  doors,  drawers  (deep  or  shallow), 

shelves,  dividers,  and  bases. 

Compose  just  the  right  arrangement 

for  what  you  want  to  store  or  display. 

As  a  finale,  admire  the  static-free 

cleanability  of  the  Palaset  system's 

painted  matte  finish. 

Audition  it  at  either  of  our  stores. 


THE  UPPER  STORY 
1045  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge.      547-3994 
Free  parking  in  rear 


Till 
LOWMl 
STORY 


THE  LOWER  STORY 
171  Huron  Ave. 
Cambridge.      547-5938 


The  sculptures  displayed  at  Tanglewood  this  summer  are  by  two 
artists  closely  associated  with  the  Berkshires. 


Will  Horwitt  grew  up  in  Lenox  where  he  started  working 
in  sculpture,  continuing  his  studies  at  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago.  The  recipient  of  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  in 
1965,  he  is  represented  in  the  collections  of  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Mu- 
seum, the  Yale  University  Art  Gallery  and  the  Smith 
College  Museum  of  Art,  among  others.  His  works  have 
been  widely  shown  in  this  country,  most  recently  at  the 


Will  Horwitt: 'SKY  1963' 


Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  in  New  York.  This 
spring  he  had  a  one-man  show  at  the  Lee  Ault  Gallery, 
his  New  York  representative. 

Richard  Stankiewicz,  who  has  lived  and  worked  in  Hunt- 
ington, Massachusetts  since  1962,  teaches  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  in  Albany,  and  has  recently  been 
creating  many  of  his  works  in  a  Pittsfield  foundry.  His 
activities  as  a  sculptor-teacher  have  taken  him  to  Tampa, 
Florida  and  Sydney,  Australia.  He  is  represented  in  the 
principal  museums  of  the  United  States  —  among  them 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  the  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  the  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum  and 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  —  as  well  as  the  Moderna 
Museet  in  Stockholm  and  the  Tel  Aviv  Museum.  The 
Zabriskie  Gallery,  New  York  City,  is  his  representative. 


Richard  Stankiewicz:  '1973-10' 


Private  Collection,  photograph  by  Charles  Uht 
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We  don't  have  to  tell  you 
how  good  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is. 
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And  we  don't  have  to  tell  you 
why  they  chose  to  record  on  Deutsche  Grammophon, 
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Incomparable  recordings  of  incomparable  performances. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA  Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 


NINETY-FOURTH  SEASON  1974-1975 


TANGLEWOOD  1974 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS 
President 


PHILIP  K.  ALLEN 
Vice-President 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 
Vice-President 


JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE 
Treasurer 


VERNON   R.  ALDEN 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

MRS  JOHN  M.   BRADLEY 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 


MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 

E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 

EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 

EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 


JOHN  T.  NOONAN 

MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 

IRVING  W.  RABB 

PAUL  C.   REARDON 

MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 

JOHN  HOYT  STOOKEY 


HENRY  B.  CABOT 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 


PALFREY  PERKINS 
HENRY  A.  LAUGHLIN 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Executive  Director 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Manager 


PAUL  BRONSTEIN 
Business  Manager 

FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


JOHN  H.  CURTIS 
Public  Relations  Director 

DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 

Administrator  of 

Educational  Affairs 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 

RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 


DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


HARRY  NEVILLE 
Program  Editor 
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Membership  in  the  Friends  of  Music 

at  Tanglewood  provides  you  with  many  exciting 

opportunities  and  privhiges  all  year  long. 

It's  the  secret  buy  of  the  Berkshires! 


FREE 

BERKSHIRE 

MUSIC  CENTER 

CONCERTS 

FOR  ALL 

MEMBERS 

Over  40  concerts  each  summer  by  the 
members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  summer 
academy  for  the  advanced  study  of  music. 
These  outstanding  mid-week  concerts  in- 
clude chamber  music  recitals,  full  orches- 
tra, concerts,  vocal  and  choral  programs, 
and  the  annual  Festival  of  Contemporary 
Music,  Tanglewood's  "festival  within  a 
festival."   Individual  memberships  in  the 
Friends  are  available  for  $15.00;  Family 
memberships  are  available  for  $25.00. 

ADVANCE 

PROGRAM 

INFORMATION 

AND  TICKET 

ORDERING 

FORMS 

In  the  early  spring,  all  Friends  will  be  sent 
advance  Berkshire  Festival  programs  and 
ticket  ordering  forms,  as  well  as  receive 
the  "Symphony/Tanglewood  Newsletter." 

TANGLEWOOD 

TALKS 

AND  WALKS 

A  fascinating  series  which  grows  more 
popular  each  year,  these  informal  talks  on 
Thursdays  at  12:30  in  the  Tanglewood  Tent 
present  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  or  visiting  guest  artist,  followed 
by  a  special  guided  tour  of  the  Tanglewood 
grounds.  Those  attending  bring  a  picnic 
lunch  —  refreshments  provided!  Please 
call  the  Friends  Office  for  reservations. 

TENT 
MEMBERSHIP 

The  Tanglewood  Tent,  available  to  con- 
tributors of  $50  and  over,  provides  a  hospi- 
table gathering  place  behind  the  Music 
Shed  where  food  and  drink  may  be  pur- 
chased on  concert  days.  Hot  buffet  dinners 
are  served  on  Saturday  evenings  begin- 
ning at  6:30  p.m.   Reservations  must  be 
made  through  the  Friends  Office  no  later 
than  10:00  a.m.  on  the  Friday  morning  pre- 
ceding each  Saturday  evening  buffet. 

SPECIAL 

PARKING 

FOR  FRIENDS 

Two  convenient  reserved  parking  areas  are 
available  to  all  donors  of  $100  or  more  for 
all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts: 
either  the  Box  Parking  Lot  (Hawthorne 
Street  entrance),  or  the  Tent  Parking  Lot 
(West  Street  entrance). 

BERKSHIRE 

MUSIC 

CENTER 

CLASSES 

Contributors  of  $250  and  over  may  audit 
selected  classes  in  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center's  Listening  and  Analysis  Seminar. 
Those  wishing  to  attend  should  check  with 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Office  in  the 
Main  House  at  Tanglewood  for  a  class 
schedule. 

NAMED 
FELLOWSHIPS 

Fellowships  are  awarded  each  summer  to 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center's  most  promis- 
ing members.  $1,000  Fellowships  and  $500 
Associate  Fellowships  are  awarded  in  the 
name  of  the  donor  or  whomever  the  donor 
elects,  and  will  help  to  underwrite  the 
cost  of  one  Berkshire  Music  Center  mem- 
ber's 8-week  study  program. 

FRIENDS  OF  MUSIC  AT  TANGLEWOOD 
LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS  01240 
413/637-1600 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA  Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 

THE   BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC 


HAZEN  H.  AYER 
ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 
LEO  L.  BERANEK 
DAVID  W.   BERNSTEIN 
).  CARTER  BROWN 
CURTIS  R.  BUTTENHEIM 
MRS  NORMAN   L.  CAHNERS 
LEVIN  H.  CAMPBELL  III 
GEORGE  H.  A.  CLOWES  JR 
SILVIO  O.  CONTE 
JOHN   L.  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUSHMAN 
MICHAEL  J.  DALY 
NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 
HENRY  B.  DEWEY 
RICHARD  A.   EHRLICH 
PAUL  FROMM 
MRS  THOMAS   I.  GALLIGAN 


VERNON   R.  ALDEN     Chairman 

MRS  FRANK  G.  ALLEN     Vice-Chairman 

MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS     Secretary 

MRS  THOMAS  GARDINER 

MRS  CHARLES  GARSIDE 

STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 

BRUCE  HARRIMAN 

MRS  RICHARD  D.  HILL 

JOHN  HOLT 

RICHARD  S.  HUMPHREY  JR 

MRS  JIM   LEE  HUNT 

DAVID  O.   IVES 

MRS  LOUIS  I.   KANE 

GEORGE  H.   KIDDER 

LEON   KIRCHNER 

MRS  JAMES  F.   LAWRENCE 

RODERICK  MacDOUGALL 

john  Mclennan 
colman  m.  mockler  jr 
mrs  charles  l.  moore 
mrs  elting  morison 


FRANK  E.  MORRIS 

DAVID  MUGAR 

DR  BARBARA  W.  NEWELL 

JOHN  T.  G.  NICHOLS 

DAVID  R.   POKROSS 

MRS  PRISCILLA  POTTER 

MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.   RAYMOND 

MRS  PETER  VAN  S.   RICE 

MRS  GEORGE  R.   ROWLAND 

MRS  A.   LLOYD  RUSSELL 

DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 

SAMUEL  L.  SLOSBERG 

RICHARD  A.  SMITH 

MRS  RICHARD  H.  THOMPSON 

STOKLEY  P.  TOWLES 

D.  THOMAS  TRIGG 

ROBERT  G.  WIESE 

VINCENT  C.  ZIEGLER 
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Spend  an  evening -or  a  week-with  us! 
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A  lot  of  places  serve  steak.  But 
there's  only  one  steak  house  like 
the  Branding  Iron.  Maybe  it's  the 
charcoal  broiling,  or  the  salad  bar 
or  the  draft  beer.  Maybe  it's  the 
decor— as  elegantly  casual  as  any 
steak  house  and  "saloon"  east  of 
San  Francisco . .  .with  flickering  gas- 
lights, polished  walnut  and  shining 
brass. 

Good  food,  good  company  in  a  nos- 
talgic atmosphere— The  Branding 
Iron,  the  most  civilized  steak  house 
in  the  Berkshires. 


PLAZA  LEVEL,  BERKSHIRE  COMMON,  PITTSFIELD 


The  Colonial  Hilton  Inn— a  magnificent  modern 
14-story  inn  right  in  the  heart  of  the  Berkshires 
...a  complete  resort  complex  with  luxurious 
air-conditioned  rooms  and  suites,  dining  in 
three  restaurants,  glass-domed  pool,  saunas, 
cinema,  indoor  parking  and  two-level  shopping 
plaza— all  under  one  roof.* 


George  Page's  Colonial 
Restaurant— hearty 

New  England  fare  in  a 
tradition  of  elegance. 

Lautrec  Lounge- 
cocktails  and  ooh-la-la 
in  a  very  intimate 
atmosphere. 


Cafe  Shop— breakfast, 
lunch  and  cocktails 
by  poolside. 

Top  of  the  Common 

. . .  skytop  cocktail  lounge 
with  dancing  and  live 
entertainment;  luncheon 
buffet  on  weekdays. 


IQl 


UDolonid 
Hilton  Inn 

Welcome  is  just  the  beginning. 
Berkshire  Common,  Pittsfield  (413)  499-2000 

*lnquire  about  our  seasonal  package  plans. 
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o  How  to  get 

a  lot  for 
your  money. 

»  If  you  are  like  most  discerning  people,  you  want 
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f  a  lot  for  your  money  and  that's  what  we  offer  you. 
m    A  beautifully  wooded  lot  with  private  lake  club 
house,  skiing,  tennis,  hiking,  fishing,  swimming,  boating 
and  nearby  golf,  summer  theatre,  great  restaurants  and 
the  famous  Tanglewood  Music  Festival.   At  Otis  Wood  Lands,  located  in  the  beautiful  Berkshires, 
you  get  much  more  than  a  lot.   You  get  a  full  acre 
home  site  in  a  delightful  year-round  vacation  community. 
Land  you  buy  today  can  be  an  excellent  long  term  investment 
and  a  good  hedge  against  inflation  because  in  the  late  70's  and  a 

early  80's  land  of  this  kind  will  be  in  short  supply.  w..nS,e0|, 

Come  see  for  yourself.  Be  our  guest  and  enjoy  boating,  tennis,  * 

swimming  and  a  hearty  barbecue.    If  you  act  now  we  will  give  you  hartford  s 

one  $25.00  U.S.  Savings  Bond  after  you  and  ' 


your  spouse  have  toured  the  property.   We  j 

are  making  this  offer  because  we  want  you  to  ; 

see  Otis  Wood  Lands.   Even  if  you  don't  buy  a  '. 

home  site,  we  are  sure  you  will  tell  your  friends  ! 

about  the  wonderful  community  we  are  develop-   ' 

ing.   Call  or  write  today  and  we  willmake  reser-   ■"-- 

vations  for  your  visit.       A  f\0£*  ir) 


Obtain  the  HUD  Property  Report 
from  developer  and  read  it  before 
signing  anything.   HUD  neither 
approves  the  merits  of  the  offering 
nor  the  value,  if  any,  of  the  property. 


Please  send  more  information  about 
Otis  Wood  Lands.     We  plan  to  visit 
Otis  Wood  Lands.    Date Time 

Name  

Telephone 

Address  

City 

State Zip 

Please  make  reservations  for     Adults Children 

k 


Otis  Wood  Lands,'  Ltd., 

Otis,  Massachusetts,  01253 

Telephone  1  -  413  -  269-4531 

"Call  Collect" 


A  private 
vacation 
community 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI   OZAWA     Music  Director 


COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Cuest  Conductors 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
lerome  Rosen 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 


second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Marylou  Speaker 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Victor  Yampolsky 


violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
lerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Michael  Zaretsky 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 
Martha  Babcock 


basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 


flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 


piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 


clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

Eb  clarinet 


bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 
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bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 


contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Kavaloski 
Helen  Sagoft  Slosberg  chair 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 


tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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personnel  manager  William  Moyer 
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PRETEND  FOR  A  MINUTE 

Pretend  your  car  is  a  stagecoach  .  .  . 

let's  say  circa  '74.  Never  mind  the  century. 

Now  .  .  .  wend  your  way  to  South  Egremont 

and  enjoy  a  leisurely  stayover 

that  could  very  well  be  marvelously  and  broadly  rewarding. 

IN  AN  18th  CENTURY  STAGE  STOP... 

under  one  Early  American  roof. 

—New  England's  very  finest  sports  gear  &  apparel  shop 

— Farm-fresh  vegetables  &  fruits  .  .  .  from  the  tractor  to  our  market 

— A  display  of  local  crafts  (and  this  area  is  a  hotbed  of  talent) 

— An  exhibit  of  local  artists  from  this  same  hotbed 

— A  country  store  appointed  &  stocked  the  way  they  USED  to  be 

—A  gift  shop  that  is  trinket-less 

-And  a  warmth  &  leisureliness  you'd  expect  at  a  stage  stop  .  .  . 

a  snow-bound  stage  stop. 

If  you've  got  the  time  .  .  .  you're  most  cordially  invited. 
Even  open  Sundays  1-5  pm 


master  chatty 


Kenver  Ltd.  'T^&pd^za^cfec&yb 

SOUTH    EGREMONT,   MASSACHUSETTS  01258 
413-528-2330 
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Serge  Koussevitzky  (center)  with  Pierre  Monteux  (left)  and  Charles  Munch 
in  a  1950  photograph.  Monteux,  Music  Director  from  1919  to  1924,  was 
succeeded  by  Koussevitzky,  1924  to  1949,  who  was  followed  in  turn  by 
Munch,  1949  to  1962. 
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SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY 
July  261874  —  June41951 

Serge  Koussevitzky,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
from  1924  to  1949,  was  nearly  seventy-seven  years  old  when  he  died  in 
1951,  but  despite  his  years  he  was  involved  with  the  future  in  a  way 
known  to  few  people  of  any  age.  One  of  his  most  remarkable  charac- 
teristics was  his  passion  for  building,  a  passion  which  burned  as  brightly 
after  his  retirement  as  it  had  during  the  preceding  seventy-five  years  of 
his  life.  When  he  came  to  Boston  it  was  with  the  expectation  that  he 
would  stay  only  two  or  three  years  in  America.  But  he  remained  with  the 
Orchestra  twenty-five  years  and  by  the  time  he  left  he  had  molded  an 
instrument  that  was  recognized  everywhere  as  one  of  the  world's  great 
orchestras.  In  the  process  he  became  a  musical  legend,  a  brilliant  figure 
in  America's  musical  history.  Yet,  glamorous  and  noteworthy  as  his  con- 
ducting career  was,  it  was  only  one  facet  of  a  truly  remarkable  life. 

Born  100  years  ago  in  a  small  backward  Russian  village,  Koussevitzky 
rose  from  his  obscure  beginnings  to  become  the  embodiment  of  the 
forward-looking  artistic  spirit.  Starting  out  as  a  double-bass  player,  he 
achieved  world-wide  fame  as  a  virtuoso  on  that  instrument  before  he 
turned  to  conducting.  By  1910  he  had  his  own  orchestra  and  with  it  he 
gave  concerts  not  only  in  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow  but  also  in  the 
provinces  and  —  by  means  of  chartered  steamboat  —  at  towns  along  the 
length  of  the  Volga  River,  thus  fulfilling  an  ambition  to  bring  symphonic 
music  to  the  people.  Active  too  as  a  publisher,  he  operated  his  Editions 
Russe  on  the  unheard-of  principle  that  all  profits  from  the  sale  of  scores 
should  accrue  directly  to  the  composers.  And  later,  as  head  of  the  Kous- 
sevitzky Music  Foundation,  he  commissioned  and  championed  new 
works  by  dozens  of  his  contemporaries.  He  was  a  man  who  never  tired 
of  searching  out  new  ways  of  encountering  the  artistic  experience. 

One  of  his  greatest  visions  was  that  of  Tanglewood  and  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  which  he  thought  of  as  a  single  entity,  a  'creative  musical 
center,'  he  wrote,  'where  the  greatest  living  composers  will  teach  the  art 
of  composition;  the  greatest  virtuosi,  the  art  of  perfect  performance;  the 
greatest  conductors,  the  mystery  of  conducting  orchestras  and  choruses. 
The  most  eminent  thinkers  and  scholars  will  lecture  there.  A  free  coop- 
eration of  such  an  elite  will  certainly  result  in  a  creation  of  new  and 
great  values  of  art;  in  the  radiation  of  the  beams  of  culture  over  a 
nation  and  over  the  whole  world;  and,  finally,  in  the  education  and 
training  of  a  new  generation  of  American  artists.' 

Tanglewood  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  projects  with  which  he 
was  intensely  involved  until  the  time  of  his  death,  have  become  fitting 
shrines  to  the  memory  of  Koussevitzky.  The  foundations  he  laid  here 
were  ones  upon  which  others  could,  and  did,  build.  Today  these  institu- 
tions remain  imbued  with  his  intense  vitality  and  humanistic  spirit,  mak- 
ing his  name  one  that  is  especially  deserving  of  honor  during  the  cen- 
tennial year  of  his  birth. 
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SCOTT  JOPLIN   PERFORMANCES  AT  TANGLEWOOD 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     conductor 

Friday  August  9  at  7  o'clock 
Sunday  August  11  at  2.30  pm 

The  sixth  weekend  of  the  Tanglewood  season  will  feature  several  works  by  the  distinguished 
American  Black  composer  Scott  Joplin.  At  the  Friday  night  Prelude  concert,  August  9  at 
7  o'clock,  Gunther  Schuller  will  lead  the  New  England  Conservatory  Ragtime  Ensemble  in  a 
selection  of  Scott  Joplin  rags.  Mr  Schuller  and  the  Ensemble  have  been  a  major  factor  in  the 
revival  of  interest  in  this  composer's  music. 

At  the  final  concert  of  the  weekend,  Sunday,  August  11  at  2.30  pm,  Mr  Schuller  will  conduct 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  a  program  that  includes  his  own  orchestration  of  a  suite 
from  a  late  and  rarely  heard  Scott  Joplin  work,  the  music  drama  Treemonisha.  The  performance 
of  the  suite,  a  world  premiere,  will  give  Scott  Joplin  devotees  an  opportunity  to  explore  still 
further  the  many  aspects  of  this  composer's  genius.  Participating  in  the  performance  of  this 
graceful,  melodious  and  characteristically  Joplinesque  work  will  be  soprano  Carmen  Balthrop, 
mezzo-soprano  Betty  Allen,  tenor  Seth  McCoy,  baritone  Kenneth  Hamilton,  bass  Francis  Hester 
and  the  Tanglewood  Choir. 


GOURMET  RESTAURANT  OF  THE  BERKSHIRES 

RELAXED  DINING 

Congenial,  Contemporary  and 
Continental  are  the  successful 
ingredients  of  this  attractive 
wayside  restaurant. 

Unexcelled  Continental  Cuisine 
highlights  LeCoq  au  Vin  Rouge, 
Escaloppine  of  Veal  Marsala, 
Steaks,  Prime  Ribs  au  Jus,  and 
Duckling  L'Orangeand  Cherry. 

Enjoy  cocktails  and  dining  in  a 
leisure  manner  and  a  gourmet  style. 


•  VISIT  BOURBON  BARREL  COCKTAIL  LOUNGE 
before  and  after  concerts 

•  ENTERTAINMENT  AND  DANCING  NIGHTLY 
except  Sundays 

•  HOURS:  Open  Every  Day 

•  BRUNCH:  Open  from  9:30  a.m. 

•  LUNCH  AND  DINNER 

PITTSFIELD-  LENOX  ROAD  (ROUTES  7  &  20)  LENOX 

TEL:  413-637-1341 


EXCELLENT    CUISINE 
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TANGLEWOOD  1974 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Friday  August  9  1 974  at  7  o'clock 


WEEKEND  PRELUDE 


THE   NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 
RAGTIME   ENSEMBLE 


GUNTHER  SCHULLER     conductor 


SCOTT  JOPLIN        Rags 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &   RCA  RECORDS 
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Where 

music,  dance, 
theatre  and  art 
are  your 
neighbors... 

We 
Colonynt 

Lenox 

Condominium  Duplexes 
in  the  Berkshires 


Escape  regularly  to  your  4-season 
condominium  home  in  the  heart  of 
the  Berkshire's  cultural  circle  . . . 
near  Tanglewood,  Jacobs  Pillow, 
Berkshire  Playhouse  and  the 
area's  fine  galleries  and  museums. 
The  Colony's  facilities  include 
on-premises  golf,  swimming, 
tennis,  cross-country  skiing; 
clubhouse  with  gym,  whirlpool, 
saunas,  lounge.  FREE  BROCHURE 
describes  our  spacious  2  bedroom, 
2  bath  homes  with  den  and 
balcony . . .  carpeted,  air 
conditioned,  applianced.  From 
$34,900  with  attractive  financing 
terms.  Occupancy  this  summer. 
Write  or  phone  The  Colony 
at  Lenox. 


Rte.  7-20  at 
New  Lenox  Rd. 
Lenox,  Mass.  02140 
(413)637-2765 


1771  was  a  good 
year  for  our  Lobster  Pie. 
This  year  it's  even  better. 

When  you  visit  us  at  the  Publick  House,  we'll  welcome  you 
into  a  true  18th  century  tavern  and  pub. 

Because  we  haven't  changed  since  the  days  when  hungry 
Colonial  travelers  would  stop  by  for  one  of  our  generous 
meals. 

But  to  tell  the  truth,  our  good  Yankee  cooking  is  even  better 
today. 

Roasted  whole  Cornish  game  hen.  Steak  in  a  skillet,  with 
crushed  peppercorns  or  red  wine  sauce.  And  our  special  indi- 
vidually   baked   lobster   pie. 

And  if  you  see  someone  at  a  nearby  table  enjoying  our  hot 
deep-dish  apple  pie  with  real  Vermont  cheddar,  pay  heed: 
you're  going  to  need  some  room  for  dessert. 

nit  —  The  Innkeeper 


Publick  House 


On  the  Common  -  Sturbridge,  Mass.  {6iy)  347-3313.  Near  Old  Sturbridge  Village 


Dance 

Thp  Pi 

at 

IIOIAI 

1 1  iw  n 

July  2-6                                      «#P% 

IIUW 

July  23-27 

Violette  Verdy  &  Partner  (Jul ^3 .41" 

Eliot  Feld  Ballet 

HelgiTomasson&GeJseyKirkland(3uiv5.6) 

Mimi  Garrard  Dance  Theater 

(Courtesy    New  York  City  Ballet) 

Ritha  Devi 

;.,.  July  30-August  3 

Bottom  of  the  Bucket  But,.. 

Judith  Jamison 

{Courtesy    Alvin  Ailey  City  Center  Dance 

July  9-13 

Th^laillsx,,. 

Dennis  Wayne's  American  BaMet  Co* 

Miguel  Godreau,  John  Parks 

Dennis  Wayne,  Franceses  Cor  fete,  James 

Nala  Najan 

Dunne,  Donna  Cowan 

(Courtesy:  City  Center  Jeffrey  Ballet.} 

:,,  August  6-10 

Members  of  Dan  Wagoner'*  Dance  Co. 

Pearl  Lang  and  Dance  Co. 

Pilobolus  Dance  Theatre 

July  15,  16  (Jacob's  Pilfow  Benefit) 

;;  Membsfis  of  Chuck  Davis  Dance  Co. 

Edward  Villella  &  Partner 

Carmen  de  Lavallade 

>■:  August  13x;1?    :';: 

Manuel  Alum  Dance  Co. 

Maria  Alba  Spanish  Dance  Co. 

July  17-20 

August  20-24 

Nikolais  Dance  Theatre 

Lotte  Goslar's  Pantomime  Girctt? 

Members  of  Jose  Limon  Company 

Minutes  from  Tanglewood  on  the 

Massachusetts  Turnpike,  Lee  exit. 

Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festiva 

,  Lee,  A/lass.   (413)243-0745 
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TANGLEWOOD  1974 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Friday  August  9 1974  at  9  o'clock 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


ARTHUR   FIEDLER     conductor 


GERSHWIN 


*An  American  in  Paris 


^Concerto  in  F,  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 

Allegro 

Adagio;  Andante  con  moto 

Allegro  agitato 

EARL  WILD 


intermission 


'Porgy  and  Bess    (A  Symphonic  Picture  for  Orchestra 
arranged  by  Robert  Russell  Bennett) 


'Rhapsody  in  Blue,  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 
EARL  WILD 


Earl  Wild  plays  the  Baldwin  piano 

The  program  notes  for  this  evening's  concert  begin  on  page  21 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  *RCA  RECORDS 
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THE 
OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 

STOCKBRIDGE 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


Stockbridge 

Historical  Exhibits 

with 

Original  Paintings  by 

NORMAN  ROCKWELL 

On  permanent  exhibit 

Autographed 
prints  and  books  available. 

Open  Year  Round  —  Daily  10-5  p.m. 
Except  Tuesdays 

Adults  $1.00  Children  25c 


CHESTERWOOD 

STOCKBRIDGE 


Summer  Home  and  Studio  of 
DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH 

Sculptor  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial 

Garden,  Nature  Trail, 
Paintings,  Barn  Sculpture  Gallery 

Adults  $1.50  •  Children  $.75 

Daily  10-5 

Candlelight  Tours 
Monday  &  Wednesday  •  5-10  pm 

a  property  of 
The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservations 


From  here 


to  hear 


With  Superex  Stereophones,  you've  got  the  best  seat  in 
Philharmonic  Hall. You're  in  the  control  room  at  every  record- 
ing session.  And  you  can  change  seats  simply  by  changing 
the  volume. 

Transport  yourself  to  the  center  of  the  brass  section,  or 
see  what  it  feels  like  to  sit  under  the  cymbals. 

The  Superex  PEP  79  will  carry  you  there.  According  to 
Stereo  Review,  ". . .  though  one  of  the  lowest-price  electro- 
static headsets  we  know  of,  sounds  about  as  good  as  the  best 
and  most  expensive  ones  we've  tested 
thus  far— and  that  is  no  small 
achievement."  Write  for  com- 
plete report. 

You'll  have  a  pair  of 
Superex  Stereophones  with  a 
10-22,000  Hz.  frequency  re- 
sponse, a  handsome  console 
that  works  off  any  amplifier, 
and  one  year  guarantee. 


PEP-79 
Sugg.  Retail  Price  $85.00 


Superex  Stereophones. 
Feel  what  yon  hear. 


For  Free  Literature  Write: 
Superex  Electronics  Corp.,  Dept.  FB, 
151  Ludlow  St.,  Yonkers,  N.Y.  10705. 
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TANGLEWOOD  1974 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Saturday  August  10  1974  at  8.30  pm 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


KENNETH  SCHERMERHORN     conductor 


BRITTEN 


Serenade  for  Tenor,  Horn  and  Strings     op.  31 

STUART  BURROWS     tenor 
CHARLES  KAVALOSKI     horn 


intermission 


♦MAHLER 


Symphony  No.  1  in  D     (with  'Blumine'  movement) 

Langsam:  schleppend  wie  ein  Naturlaut 
(Slow:  stretched  out,  like  a  sound  of  nature) 

Andante  allegretto  'Blumine' 

Kraftig  bewegt,  doch  nicht  zu  schnell 
(Moving  strongly,  but  not  too  fast) 

Feierlich  und  gemessen,  ohne  zu  schleppen 
(Solemn  and  precise,  without  dragging) 

Stiirmisch  bewegt 
(Moving  stormily) 


The  program  notes  for  this  evening's  concert  begin  on  page  24 
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MYRNA  LIEB  CITRON 


paintings 

sculpture 

graphics 

old  prints 

paper - 
americana 

413-298-4767 


TANGLEWOOD 


NUT  MEGGERS! 
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Dine  Well 
en  route  at 


Grouse 


#t 


TO 

TORRINGTON  29  f 

WATERBURY  48 

NEW  HAVEN   72 

NEW  YORK  122* 


ouse 


an  un-city 

informal 

Country  Inn 

FOOD*DRIIMK 
LODGING 

ROUTE  23,  OTIS 

(413)  269-4446 


SAVINGS 


Barrington  Savings.  Great. 

244  Main  Street,  Great  Barrington,  528-1190 
Main  Street,  Sheffield,  229-8516 

West  Stockbridge — opening  soon 
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Choose  From 
lOver  25,000  Items. 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY 
ALL  YEAR 

9-5:30  P.M. 

Recapture  Yesteryear's 
Yankee  Nostalgia  at 

Seth  &  Jed's  Country  Store 


A  complete  source  for,  China,  Glass, 
Binnerware,  Clocks,  Candles,  Lamps  &, 
Lighting  Fixtures,  Baskets  k  Pottery, 
Woodenware,  Pewter,  Brass  &  Copper, 
Boor  Stops,  Hitching  Posts,  Weather- 
vanes,  Braided  &  Hooked  Rugs.Woven 
Coverlets,  Place  Mats  &  Table  Linens, 
Gourmet  Cookware,  Colonial  Hard- 
ware, Franklin  Stoves,  Andirons  & 
Fireplace  Equipment.Pictures.  Wall 
Hangings,  Mechanical  Banks,  Excit- 
ing Imports,  Becorative  Accessories, 
Bocumentary  Fabrics  &  Wallpapers, 
Upholstered  &  Early  American  Furn- 
iture, Authorized  "Colonial  Williams- 
burg" and  "Museum  Collection"  Repro- 
ductions, Authentic  Americana  and 
distinctive  Country  Clothes. 


X 


? 

• 


Aunt  Abigail's  (Attic. 

EXCLUSIVE  COUNTRY  CLOTHES 


Preserves 

Gourmet  Foods  Papeteries 

„    ,   _    .    4        Herbs  and  Spices 

Maple  Products  „       _  ,    ,  /  , 

r  Home  Baked  Goods 

Choice  Cheeses  Co{fee    Tea    Honey 

Jams  and  Jellies  Water  Briven  Stone  Ground  Flour 

Apothecary  Jars    Fresh  Ground  Peanut  Butter 

Imported  Delicacies   Old-Fashioned    ITe-w     Ex3.g-la.i}.cl*s       ilmexicana   :kv£a.rlcetpla.ce  V 

Candy  GH^E-A-T    BA-RRIHGTOIT,    Ifcv£.A.SS. 


■XT- 


0tt4,  Own 


In  the  Big  Bed  Barns  on  Stockbridge  Road,  Route  7 


1  Mile  North  of  Great  Barrington 


As  featured  weekly  in 
THE 

NEWVORKEK 

by 

J.TlLL 

?Jltd. 


Telephone:  413-528-1500 


X 
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you    haven't   seen    the    Berks  hires   if  you  haven't  seen    JENIFER   HOUSE! 
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TANGLEWOOD  1974 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Sunday  August  11  1974  at  2.30  pm 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


GUNTHER  SCHULLER     conductor 


HONEGGER 


Symphony  No.  2  for  String  Orchestra  and  Trumpet 

Molto  moderato 
Adagio  mesto 
Vivace  non  troppo 


STRAUSS  Final  Scene  from 'Salome'     op.  54 

PHYLLIS  CURTIN     soprano 
First  performance  at  the  Berkshire  Festival 


intermission 


SCOTT  JOPLIN      Suite  from  the  Opera  'Treemonisha' 
(Orchestrated  by  Gunther  Schuller) 

Overture 

We're  Goin'  Around 

The  Sacred  Tree 

Confusion 

Frolic  of  the  Bears 

Aunt  Dinah  has  Blowed  de  Horn 

Prelude  to  Act  III 

Wrong  is  Never  Right 

When  Villains  Ramble  Far  and  Near 

We  will  Trust  You  as  our  Leader 

A  Real  Slow  Drag 


CARMEN   BALTHROP     soprano,  BETTY  ALLEN     mezzo-soprano 
SETH  McCOY     tenor,     KENNETH   HAMILTON     baritone 
FRANCIS  HESTER     bass 

TANGLEWOOD  CHOIR  and  members  of  the 
TANGLEWOOD   FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
JOHN  OLIVER     conductor 


First  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

The  program  notes  for  this  evening's  concert  begin  on  page  27 
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BROADCASTING 
SCHEDULE 


The  Friday  evening  concerts  at 

Tanglewood  will  be  broadcast 

live  by: 


WCRB-AM-FM  Boston 
(102.5  FM  &  1330  AM) 

WAMC-FM  Albany  (90.3) 

WGBH-FM  Boston  (89.7) 

WFCR-FM  Amherst  (88.5) 


The  Saturday  evening  concerts 
will  be  broadcast  live  by: 


Get  closer  to  the  musk. 


■ 


■ 


HP1 


'-. 


WPJB-FM  Providence  (105.1) 

WCRB-AM-FM  Boston 

WGBH-FM  Boston 

WAMC-FM  Albany 

WFCR-FM  Amherst 


The  Sunday  afternoon  concerts 
will  be  broadcast  live  by: 


WGBH-FM  (Boston) 
WAMC-FM  Albany 
WFCR-FM  Amherst 


Acoustic  Research  Speaker  Sys- 
tems are  used  to  monitor  the  radio 
broadcasts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  Symphony 
Hall.  ADS,  Analog  &  Digital  Sys- 
tems of  Cambridge,  provides 
BRAUN  high  fidelity  loudspeakers 
for  the  monitoring  and  recording 
of  concerts  at  Tanglewood. 


Being  part  of  the  crowd  at  an  outdoor 
live  concert  is  exciting.  But  unless  you  arrive 
early,  you  may  need  binoculars  to  actually 
see  the  musicians  perform.  And  even  the  best 
outdoor  sound  system  adds  considerable  dis- 
tortion to  the  music. 

Tech  Hifi  can  bring  you  closer  to  the  music 

A  component  music  system  like  the  one 
featured  here  will  bring  the  excitement  of  live 
music  right  into  your  livingroom  .  .  .  without 
the  distortion. 


OhmB's,  Nikko  8080, 

Miracord  750  II,  Stanton  681  EE 


We're  not  suggesting  that  a  component 
music  system  can  ever  replace  live  music,  but  it  does  present  an  interesting 
alternative.  Especially  a  music  system  like  the  one  shown  here.  Sold  individ- 
ually, these  fine  components  would  cost  $1075.00.  This  month  you  can 
purchase  the  system  at  Tech  Hifi  for  $  879.  Admittedly,  still  a  lot  of  money. 
But,  if  you  are  a  connoisseur  of  good  music,  we  think  that  you'll  find  this  sys- 
tem well  worth  it. 

For  connoisseurs  with  less  substantial  budgets,  Tech  Hifi  has  complete 
music  systems  beginning  at  $149. 


[tech  hifi  J 

W.Qual(t  y  Components  at  the  Right  PrKre— J 


Tech  Hifi  has  over  40  stores  throughout  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Michigan. 
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Program  notes  for  Friday  August  9 

by  Harry  Neville 

GEORGE  GERSHWIN     1898-1937 


'An  American  in  Paris' 

An  American  in  Paris  was  a  product  of  1928,  when  Gershwin,  his  brother, 
sister  and  sister-in-law  took  a  pleasure  trip  to  Europe.  Gershwin  took  with 
him  the  beginnings  of  a  new  orchestral  score  which  he  intended  to  com- 
plete before  their  return.  They  went  first  to  London  and  from  there  to 
Paris,  where  some  of  Gershwin's  music,  the  'Rhapsody  in  Blue'  and  the 
Concerto  in  F,  were  performed  at  the  Pasdeloup  and  Golschmann  con- 
certs. It  was  in  Paris  that  he  completed  the  score  he  had  brought  with 
him,  and  the  final  shape  of  the  new  work  was  deeply  influenced  by  his 
vivid  impressions  of  the  French  capital. 

'The  new  piece,'  Gershwin  later  wrote,  'is  really  a  rhapsodic  ballet,  is 
written  very  freely  and  is  the  most  modern  music  I  have  as  yet  attempted. 
The  opening  part  will  be  developed  in  typical  French  style,  in  the  man- 
ner of  Debussy  and  The  Six,  though  the  themes  are  all  original.  My 
purpose  here  is  to  portray  the  impressions  of  an  American  visitor  in 
Paris  as  he  strolls  about  the  city,  listens  to  the  various  street  noises,  and 
absorbs  the  French  atmosphere. 

'As  in  my  other  orchestral  compositions,  I've  not  endeavored  to  present 
any  definite  scenes  in  this  music.  The  rhapsody  is  programmatic  only  in 
a  general  impressionistic  way,  so  that  the  individual  listener  can  read 
into  the  music  such  episodes  as  his  imagination  pictures  for  him. 

'The  opening  gay  section  is  followed  by  a  rich  "blues"  with  a  strong 
rhythmic  undercurrent.  Our  American  friend,  perhaps  after  strolling  into 
a  cafe  and  having  a  few  drinks,  has  suddenly  succumbed  to  a  spasm  of 
homesickness.  The  harmony  here  is  both  more  intense  and  simple  than 
in  the  preceding  pages.  The  "blues"  rises  to  a  climax  followed  by  a  coda 
in  which  the  spirit  of  the  music  returns  to  the  vivacity  and  bubbling 
exuberance  of  the  opening  part  with  its  impressions  of  Paris.  Apparently 
the  homesick  American,  having  left  the  cafe  and  reached  the  open  air, 
has  downed  his  spell  of  the  blues,  and  once  again  is  an  alert  spectator 
of  Parisian  life.  At  the  conclusion  the  street  noises  and  French  atmo- 
sphere are  triumphant' 


Concerto  in  F  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 

When  Gershwin's  Rhapsody  in  Blue  was  first  performed  by  the  White- 
man  Band  in  1924,  among  the  audience  was  Walter  Damrosch,  con- 
ductor of  the  Philharmonic-Symphony  Society  of  New  York.  He  was 
impressed  by  the  work  and  made  up  his  mind  to  ask  the  composer  to 
create  a  regular  symphonic  piece  which  could  be  played  at  one  of  his 
Carnegie  Hall  concerts.  Gershwin  agreed  not  only  to  compose  such  a 
work  but  to  include  a  piano  part  which  he  himself  would  perform.  He 
further  determined  that,  unlike  the  Rhapsody,  which  had  been  orches- 
trated by  Ferde  Grofe,  the  new  piece  would  be  entirely  his  own  work. 
The  result  was  the  Concerto  in  F,  whose  premiere  was  given  on  Decem- 
ber 3  1925  in  Carnegie  Hall. 

Gershwin's  own  succinct  analysis  of  the  music  is  as  follows:  'The  first 
movement  employs  the  Charleston  rhythm.  It  is  quick  and  pulsating, 
representing  the  young  enthusiastic  spirit  of  American  life.  It  begins  with 
a  rhythmic  motif  given  out  by  the  kettledrums,  supported  by  other  per- 
cussion instruments,  and  with  a  Charleston  motif  introduced  by  the  bas- 
soon, horns,  clarinet  and  violas.  The  principal  theme  is  announced  by 
the  bassoon.  Later,  a  second  theme  is  introduced  by  the  piano. 
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EVENING 
AT  POPS 

on  television 

with 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER  & 

THE  BOSTON  POPS 

ORCHESTRA 

produced  for  PBS 
by  WGBH-Boston 

with  guest  artists 

July  7 

AMERICANA  SHOW 

with  MARIAN  ANDERSON 

July  14 

BENNY  GOODMAN 

July  21 

SPANISH   NIGHT 

with  JOSE  MOLINA 

July  28 
PEGGY  LEE 

August  4 

THE  CARPENTERS 

August  11 

ALL-GERSHWIN   PROGRAM 

with   EARL  WILD 

August  18 

MODERN  JAZZ  QUARTET 

August  25 
ANA-MARIA  VERA 

September  1 
EILEEN   FARRELL 

September  8 
ROGER  WILLIAMS 

September  15 

OLD  TIMERS'  NIGHT 

with   RICHARD   HAYMAN 

September  22 

PROFESSOR   PETER  SCHICKELE 

performs  Piano  Concerto 

Versus  Orchestra 

by  P.D.Q.  BACH 

September  29 
ELLA   FITZGERALD 

EVENING  AT  POPS  will  be  broadcast 
nationally  by  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Service  twice  weekly  (Sundays  at 
8  pm  &  Thursdays  at  8  pm).  Check 
in  the  local  press  for  the  correct 
times  for  your  area.  In  Boston  EVE- 
NING AT  POPS  will  also  be  shown 
on  Fridays  at  9  pm  on  channel  2,  and 
Mondays  at  8  pm  on  channel  44. 


'The  second  movement  has  a  poetic  noctural  atmosphere  which  has 
come  to  be  referred  to  as  the  American  blues,  but  in  a  purer  form  than 
that  in  which  they  are  usually  treated. 

'The  final  movement  reverts  to  the  style  of  the  first.  It  is  an  orgy  of 
rhythms,  starting  violently  and  keeping  to  the  same  pace  throughout.' 


'Porgy  and  Bess':  A  Symphonic  Picture 
(Arranged  for  orchestra  by  Robert  Russell  Bennett) 

Porgy  and  Bess,  Gershwin's  one  contribution  to  the  repertory  of  serious 
opera,  is  based  on  the  play  Porgy,  by  DuBose  and  Dorothy  Heyward  — 
a  play  whose  action  takes  place  in  Catfish  Row,  Charleston.  Gershwin 
wrote  of  the  opera  that  the  only  research  he  did  was  to  take  a  house  at 
Charleston  and  live  there  five  weeks.  'I  also  went  to  some  Negro  church 
services,'  he  added.  'I  had  problems  in  the  opera  that  never  had  come 
up  previously  in  my  career.  I'd  never  written  for  trained  voices  —  mostly 
for  dancers'  voices,  and  there  was  a  treatment  of  the  choir  which  I  had 
never  done  before.' 

The  opera  was  given  its  first  performance  at  the  Colonial  Theater,  Boston, 
on  September  30  1935,  and  the  production  shortly  afterwards  moved  to 
New  York,  where  the  Broadway  run  met  with  only  moderate  critical 
success.  Esteem  for  the  music  rose  sharply,  however,  and  by  the  early 
1940s  Fritz  Reiner,  then  conductor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  was 
sufficiently  impressed  that  he  asked  Robert  Russell  Bennett  to  make  a 
'Symphonic  Picture'  of  the  opera.  Mr  Bennett  has  written  as  follows  about 
his  work  on  Gershwin's  score:  'Dr  Reiner  selected  the  portions  of  the 
opera  that  he  wanted  to  play,  and  also  set  the  sequence  of  the  excerpts. 
He  expressed  his  ideas  as  to  instrumentation,  wishing  to  make  generous 
use  of  saxophones  and  banjos,  and  to  dispense  with  Gershwin's  pet 
instrument,  the  piano.  I  proceeded  not  only  to  follow  Dr  Reiner's  ideas 
faithfully  but  also  to  remain  completely  loyal  to  George's  harmonic  and 
orchestral  intentions.  In  other  words,  although  carrying  out  Dr  Reiner's 
approach,  I  have  been  careful  to  do  what  I  know  —  after  many  years  of 
association  with  Gershwin  —  Gershwin  would  like  as  a  symphonic 
version  of  his  music' 


'Rhapsody  in  Blue' 

Paul  Whiteman  began  his  musical  career  as  a  classically  trained  violinist, 
playing  first  in  the  Denver  Symphony  and  then  in  the  San  Francisco 
People's  Symphony.  It  was  in  the  latter  city  that  he  came  to  admire 
popular  music,  so  much  so  that  he  took  up  band  direction  and  became 
one  of  the  most  notable  exponents  of  big-band  jazz.  In  1923  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  bringing  jazz  into  the  concert  hall,  and  one  of  his 
first  efforts  was  a  concert  which  took  place  in  Aeolian  Hall,  New  York, 
on  February  12  1924.  He  had  asked  George  Gershwin  to  contribute 
something  to  the  program,  but  the  composer,  who  was  busy  writing 
Sweet  Little  Devil,  decided  against  any  extra  work.  Gershwin  was  sur- 
prised, therefore,  to  learn  from  the  newspapers  that  he  was  to  be  repre- 
sented on  an  Aeolian  Hall  program  of  symphonic  jazz.  Intrigued  by  the 
idea,  he  resolved  to  do  something  about  it.  'Suddenly  an  idea  occurred 
to  me,'  he  later  told  Isaac  Goldberg,  his  biographer.  'There  had  been  so 
much  chatter  about  the  limitations  of  jazz,  not  to  speak  of  the  manifest 
misunderstandings  of  its  functions.   I   resolved,  if  possible,  to  kill  that 
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misconception  with  one  sturdy  blow.  Inspired  by  this  aim,  I  set  to  work 
composing  with  unwonted  rapidity.  No  set  plan  was  in  my  mind  —  no 
structure  to  which  my  music  would  conform.  The  Rhapsody,  as  you  see, 
began  as  a  purpose,  not  a  plan. 

'At  this  stage  of  the  piece  I  was  summoned  to  Boston  for  the  premiere 
of  Sweet  Little  Devil.  I  had  already  done  some  work  on  the  Rhapsody. 
It  was  on  the  train,  with  its  steely  rhythms,  its  rattle-ty-bang  that  is  so 
often  stimulating  to  a  composer.  I  frequently  hear  music  in  the  heart  of 
noise.  And  there  I  suddenly  heard  —  and  even  saw  on  paper  —  the 
complete  construction  of  the  Rhapsody,  from  beginning  to  end.  No  new 
themes  came  to  me,  but  I  worked  on  the  thematic  material  already  in 
my  mind,  and  tried  to  conceive  the  composition  as  a  whole.  I  heard  it 
as  a  sort  of  musical  kaleidoscope  of  America  —  of  our  vast  melting 
pot,  of  our  unduplicated  national  pep,  of  our  blues,  our  metropolitan 
madness.  By  the  time  I  reached  Boston  I  had  a  definite  plot  of  the  piece, 
as  distinguished  from  its  actual  substance. 

'As  for  the  middle  theme,  it  came  upon  me  suddenly,  as  my  music 
sometimes  does.  It  was  at  the  home  of  a  friend,  just  after  I  had  got  back 
to  Gotham.  I  must  do  a  great  deal  of  what  you  might  call  subconscious 
composing,  and  this  is  a  good  instance.  Playing  at  parties  is  one  of  my 
strong  weaknesses,  as  you  know.  Well,  there  it  was,  rattling  away  without 
a  thought  of  rhapsodies  in  blue  or  any  other  color.  All  at  once  I  heard 
myself  playing  a  theme  that  must  have  been  haunting  me  inside,  seeking 
an  outlet.  No  sooner  had  it  oozed  out  of  my  fingers  than  I  knew  that  I 
had  found  it.  A  week  after  my  return  from  Boston  I  completed  the 
Rhapsody  in  Blue.' 

It  should  be  added  that  the  Rhapsody  was  completed  only  so  far  as  the 
general  sketch  was  concerned.  At  that  time  Gershwin  knew  little  about 
orchestration,  which  was  supplied  by  Ferde  Grofe,  the  musician  respon- 
sible for  many  of  Whiteman's  arrangements. 


A  dramatic  cantata  by  Arnold  Schoenberg 


Tanglewood,  Sunday  August  25  at  2.30 
SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 

MARITA  NAPIER     soprano  GEORGE  LONDON     speaker  LILI  CHOOKASIAN     contralto 

JAMES  McCRACKEN     tenor  DAVID  ARNOLD     baritone  JERRY  JENNINGS     tenor 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS     John  Oliver     conductor 
BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 

At  the  final  concert  of  the  Tanglewood  season,  Seiji  Ozawa  will  conduct  a  rarely  heard 
work  that  is  regarded  by  many  as  one  of  the  most  imposing  monuments  of  the 
Romantic  Era.  Completed  in  1911,  Arnold  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder  is  a  setting  of  a 
medieval  romance  of  love,  death  and  transfiguration  by  the  nineteenth  century  Danish 
poet  Jens  Peter  Jacobsen.  Schoenberg  was  a  young  romantic  of  twenty-six  when  he 
began  composition  of  this  work.  Inspired  by  Wagner's  operas,  he  conceived  a  setting 
of  unparalleled  richness  and  scope,  one  whose  performing  forces  require  five  soloists, 
a  speaker,  three  male  choruses,  an  eight-part  mixed  chorus  and  an  expanded 
orchestra.  Approximately  500  singers  and  instrumentalists  will  take  part  in  this 
extraordinary  event.  Tickets  are  available  from  the  Festival  Ticket  Office,  Tanglewood, 
Lenox,  Massachusetts  01240.  Telephone:  (413)  637-1600 
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TANGLEWOOD 
POPULAR  ARTISTS  SERIES 


A  series  featuring  outstanding 
artists  of  contemporary  popular 
music 


July  8 

Seals  and  Crofts 
England  Dan  and 
John  Ford  Coley 


July  30 

James  Taylor 
Linda  Ronstadt 


Program  notes  for  Saturday  August  10 

BENJAMIN   BRITTEN     born  1913 

Serenade  for  Tenor,  Horn  and  Strings     op.  31 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  World  War  Two  in  Europe  Benjamin  Britten 
left  his  native  England,  and  came  to  the  United  States.  He  was  to  remain 
here  until  the  spring  of  1942.  During  the  last  six  months  of  his  visit,  a 
period  when  he  was  waiting  for  a  boat  to  take  him  back  to  England, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Serge  Koussevitzky,  gave 
several  performances  of  the  Sinfonia  da  requiem.  When  the  two  musi- 
cians met,  Koussevitzky  asked  why  Britten  had  not  yet  tackled  the 
writing  of  an  opera.  The  Englishman  answered  that  his  financial  position 
was  not  secure  enough  to  devote  the  needed  time  to  so  lengthy  a 
project,  although  he  was  interested  in  a  subject  taken  from  a  poem  by 
George  Crabbe,  a  surgeon  and  poet  of  the  late  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries.  The  subject  became,  thanks  to  a  commission  given 
Britten  soon  afterwards  by  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation,  the 
opera  Peter  Grimes,  first  performed  in  London  in  June  1945,  and  in 
America  the  following  year,  here  at  Tanglewood,  by  members  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center,  conducted  by  Leonard  Bernstein. 

The  year  after  he  returned  to  England,  Britten  composed  the  Serenade 
for  Tenor,  Horn  and  Strings  for  Peter  Pears  and  Dennis  Brain.  It  was  the 
only  major  work  he  wrote  between  his  departure  from  the  United 
States  and  the  completion  of  Peter  Grimes.  The  six  poems  of  the  cycle 
are  of  different  periods,  and  the  character  of  each  is  quite  unlike  that 
of  the  others,  yet  the  music  is  coherent  and  unified.  Britten's  individual 
style  is  easily  recognizable  throughout  the  work,  and  the  writing  for 
the  solo  instrument  and  voice  is  masterly.  The  cycle  begins  and  ends 
with  gentle  fanfares  on  the  natural  horn,  a  keyless  instrument  whose 
untempered  overtone  series  produces  a  strange  and  magical  effect. 
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August  12 

Arlo  Guthrie 
Pete  Seeger 


August  27 

Joni  Mitchell 

Tom  Scott  and  the  L.A.  Express 


All  concerts  begin  at  7.30  pm. 
Tickets  are  available  through 
Ticketron  and  from  the 
Tanglewood  Box  Office. 


PASTORAL 
Charles  Cotton 

The  day's  grown  old;  the  fainting  sun 
Has  but  a  little  way  to  run, 
And  yet  his  steeds,  with  all  his  skill, 
Scarce  lug  the  chariot  down  the  hill. 

The  shadows  now  so  long  do  grow, 
That  brambles  like  tall  cedars  show; 
Mole  hills  seem  mountains,  and  the  ant 
Appears  a  monstrous  elephant. 

A  very  little,  little  flock 
Shades  thrice  the  ground  that  it 

would  stock; 
Whilst  the  small  stripling  following 

them 
Appears  a  mighty  Polypheme. 

And  now  on  benches  all  are  sat, 
In  the  cool  air  to  sit  and  chat, 
Till  Phoebus,  dipping  in  the  West, 
Shall  lead  the  world  the  way  to  rest. 

NOCTURNE 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson 

The  splendour  falls  on  castle  walls 
And  snowy  summits  old  in  story: 
The  long  night  shakes  across  the  lakes, 
And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory: 

Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild 

echoes  flying, 
Bugle,  blow;  answer,  echoes, 

answer,  dying. 


O  hark,  O  hear,  how  thin  and  clear, 
And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going! 
O  sweet  and  far  from  cliff  and  scar 
The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing! 

Blow,  let  us  hear  the  purple  glens 

replying: 
Bugle,  blow;  answer,  echoes, 

answer,  dying. 

O  love,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky, 
They  faint  on  hill  or  field  or  river: 
Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul 
And  grow  for  ever  and  for  ever. 

Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild 

echoes  flying; 
And  answer,  echoes,  answer,  dying. 

ELEGY 
William  Blake 

O  Rose,  thou  art  sick; 
The  invisible  worm 
That  flies  in  the  night, 
In  the  howling  storm, 
Has  found  out  thy  bed  of  crimson 
joy; 

And  his  dark,  secret  love 
Does  thy  life  destroy. 

DIRGE 

Anonymous,  15th  century 

This  ae  nighte,  this  ae  nighte, 
Every  nighte  and  alle, 
Fire  and  fleet  and  candle-lighte, 
And  Christe  receive  thy  saule. 
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When  thou  from  hence  away  art 

past, 
Every  nighte  and  alle, 
To  Whinnymuir  thou  com'st  at  last; 
And  Christe  receive  thy  saule. 

If  ever  thou  gav'st  hos'n  and  shoen, 
Every  nighte  and  alle, 
Sit  thee  down  and  put  them  on; 
And  Christe  receive  thy  saule. 

If  hos'n  and  shoen  thou  ne'er 

gav'st  nane, 
Every  nighte  and  alle, 
The  whinnes  sail  prick  thee  to  the 

bare  bane; 
And  Christe  receive  thy  saule. 

From  Whinnymuir  when  thou 

may'st  pass, 
Every  nighte  and  alle, 
To  Brig  o'Dread  thou  com'st  at  last; 
And  Christe  receive  thy  saule. 

From  Brig  o'Dread  when  thou 

may'st  pass, 
Every  nighte  and  alle, 
To  Purgatory  fire  thou  com'st 

at  last; 
And  Christe  receive  thy  saule. 

If  ever  thou  gav'st  meat  or  drink, 
Every  nighte  and  alle, 
The  first  sail  never  make  thee  shrink; 
And  Christe  receive  thy  saule. 

If  meat  or  drink  thou  ne'er 

gav'st  nane, 
Every  nighte  and  alle, 
The  fire  will  burn  thee  to  the 

bare  bane; 
And  Christe  receive  thy  saule. 

This  ae  nighte,  this  ae  nighte, 
Every  nighte  and  alle, 
Fire  and  fleet  and  candle-lighte, 
And  Christe  receive  thy  saule. 

HYMN 
Ben  Jonson 


Queen  and  huntress,  chaste  and 

fair, 
Now  the  sun  is  laid  to  sleep, 
Seated  in  thy  silver  chair, 
State  in  wonted  manner  keep: 
Hesperus  entreats  thy  light 
Goddess  excellently  bright. 

Earth,  let  not  thy  envious  shade 
Dare  itself  to  interpose; 
Cynthia's  shining  orb  was  made, 
Heav'n  to  clear  when  day  did  close: 
Bless  us  then  with  wished  sight, 
Goddess  excellently  bright. 

Lay  thy  bow  of  pearl  apart, 
And  thy  crystal  shining  quiver; 
Give  unto  the  flying  hart 
Space  to  breathe,  how  short 

so-ever: 
Thou  that  mak'st  a  day  of  night, 
Goddess  excellently  bright. 

SONNET 
John  Keats 

O  soft  embalmer  of  the  still 

midnight, 
Shutting  with  careful  fingers  and 

benign 
Our  gloom-pleas'd  eyes,  embower'd 

from  the  light, 
Enshaded  in  forgetfulness  divine: 
O  soothest  Sleep:  if  so  it  please 

thee,  close 
In  midst  of  this  thine  hymn  my 

willing  eyes, 
Or  wait  the  'Amen'  ere  thy  poppy 

throws 
Around  my  bed  its  lulling  charities. 
Then  save  me,  or  the  passed  day 

will  shine 
Upon  my  pillow,  breeding  many  woes, 
Save  from  curious  Conscience,  that 

still  lords 
Its  strength  for  darkness,  burrowing 

like  a  mole; 
Turn  the  key  deftly  in  the  oiled  wards, 
And  seal  the  hushed  Casket  of 

my  Soul. 


Lyalyas 

Studio 


Paintings  by  Lynlya 
African  Sculpture 


Whitman  Road 
Hancock,  Mass 
413  738-5283 


Take  Rt.  43 
North  of  Hancock 
to  Whitman  Rd. 

Daily  1-5 

or  by  appointment 

(closed  Tues.  &  Wed.) 


DARROW 

9  mi.  W.  of  Pittsfield  on  Rte.  20 

Come  walk  through  our  Shaker 
Village  campus:  it's  a  National 
Historic  Landmark. 

We're  a  coed  country  day/ 
boarding  school  with  a  strong  and 
flexible  college  preparatory 
curriculum. 

At  Darrow  each  student's  efforts 
make  a  difference.  Give  us  a  call. 

Grades  9-12  (518)795-1501 

Porter  D.  Caesar,  Admissions 


"Discover  the  Williamsville  Inn  .  .  ." 

New  York  Magazine 

Superb  French  cuisine, 

served  in  a  quiet  country  setting. 

Reservations  necessary. 

THE 

WILLIAMSVILLE 

INN 

Route  41,  West  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts  01266 
(413)  274-6580 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  AND 
TANGLEWOOD  SOUVENIRS 

The  Music  Store  and  the  Office  of  the  Tanglewood  Friends 
currently  have  in  supply  some  attractive  souvenirs,  sale  of  which 
benefits  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Available  are  a  Seiji 
Ozawa  jigsaw  puzzle,  colorful  Tanglewood  posters  and,  in  the 
Friends'  Office,  needlepoint  kits  featuring  Boston  Symphony 
motifs.  The  Friends'  Office  is  open  from  9  to  5,  Monday  through 
Saturday,  and  from  9  to  2  on  Sunday. 


SOUTH  MOUNTAIN  CONCERTS 

one  mile  south  of  Pitt9field  on  Routes  7  and  20 

SATURDAY  JULY  20 

CORNELL  CHAMBER  CHORALE 
Thomas  A.  Solcol,  Director 

SATURDAY  AUGUST  10 

JAYNE  ROSENFELD  flute 
PETER  ROSENFELD  cello 

SATURDAY  AUGUST  17 

MENDELSSOHN-ENESCO  OCTETS 

SUNDAY  SEPTEMBER  22 

BEAUX  ARTS  TRIO  OF  NEW  YORK 

NOVEMBER  15  &  16 

METROPOLITAN  OPERA  STUDIO 
THE  DUEL  by  AL  CARMINES 

All  concerts  at  3  pm 

Information  and  Programs: 

Box  23,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  01201 

Telephone  (413)  443-6517 
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Le  concert  est  t ermine 

mais 

la  musique  continue 

chez-nous. 

Souper  est  servi 

jusqu'a  minuit. 

• 

Oipheus  Asceri 

route  seven  stockbridge,  mass. 
(413)298-4700 


DINING  FOR  THOSE  WHO  KNO  W 

&4  'PyteHeet 

FROM  TANGLEWOOD  (Only  9  Miles) 
to  Route  41  and  295 

OPEN  FOR  DINNER 

Weekly  5:00  to  10:30  p.m. 

Sunday  4:00  to  10:30  p.m. 

YOUR  HOSTS 

LES  CHEVALLIERS 

BETTY  — The  Old  Girl 
LOUIS  — The  Old  Boy 
PHONE:  518-781-4451 
518-781-9994 

QUEECHY  LAKE  •  CANAAN,  N.Y. 


THE  STOCKBRIDGE 
SCHOOL 

a  Universal  School 

Dedicated  to  Change  for  a  Better  World 

Coed,  grades  9-12.  Community  living  in 
the  Berkshire  hills.  Tools  for  higher  educa- 
tion and  climate  to  make  informed  life 
choices  and  meaningful  social  commit- 
ments. International,  multi-racial  philoso- 
phy. School-on-Wheels  project  with  Spring 
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GUSTAV  MAHLER     1860-1911 

Symphony  No.  1  in  D  (with  'Blumine'  movement) 

Program  note  by  Jack  Diether 

In  December  1909,  approximately  a  year  and  five  months  before  his 
death,  Mahler  wrote  to  his  friend  Bruno  Walter  from  New  York:  'The 
day  before  yesterday  I  introduced  my  First  Symphony  here!  —  without, 
it  seems,  striking  any  responsive  chord.  I,  however,  was  quite  satisfied 
with  this  youthful  venture.  What  a  world  is  this,  that  casts  up  such 
sounds  and  reflections!  Things  like  the  funeral  march  and  the  erupting 
storm  seem  to  me  like  a  flaming  indictment  of  the  Creator.' 


Gustav  Mahler  in  1900 

The  recurrent  musical  ideas  which  seem  to  link  all  of  Mahler's  works  are 
found  in  abundance  here.  The  first  Allegro  theme  is  derived  from  the 
song  'On  the  morning  field  I  trod',  the  second  of  his  'Songs  of  a  Wan- 
derer' (1884).  The  theme  of  the  third  movement  {Scherzo)  is  built  on  a 
stamping  Landler  (country  dance)  rhythm  used  in  his  song  Hans  und 
Crete.  The  funeral  march  in  the  fourth  movement  is  the  famous  satirical 
canon  on  the  folksong  Frere  Jacques,  while  the  dreamy  middle  section  is 
from  the  fourth  of  the  'Wanderer'  songs.  The  finale's  stormy  opening 
quotes  a  prominent  theme  —  a  sort  of  chromatic  wail  of  despair  —  from 
his  cantata  'The  Song  of  Lamentation'  (1880). 

At  its  first  performance  (Budapest,  1889),  this  symphony  contained  five 
movements,  not  the  four  in  which  it  is  usually  heard  today,  and  it  is  in 
the  original  form  that  the  work  is  being  played  at  this  performance.  At 
that  time  it  was  not  even  called  a  symphony,  but  rather  'Titan  —  A 
Symphonic  Poem.'  After  the  fashion  of  the  time,  Mahler  was  encouraged 
to  provide  fanciful  titles  and  literary  programs  for  the  first  three  sym- 
phonies. He  was,  however,  more  of  an  instinctual  musician  than  a 
representational  one,  and  finding  such  programs  more  of  a  hindrance 
than  otherwise,  he  accordingly  dropped  them.  'My  music,'  he  wrote,  'is, 
everywhere  and  always,  only  a  sound  of  nature!  Any  other  sort  of  pro- 
gram I  do  not  recognize,  at  least  not  for  my  works.  If  I  have  given  them 
titles  now  and  then,  it  is  merely  to  indicate  where  emotion  should  be 
transformed  into  imagination.' 
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In  the  pantheistic  universe  of  Mahler,  to  be  sure,  the  'sound  of  nature' 
embraces  everything  from  the  First  Symphony's  opening  cry  of  the 
cuckoo  to  the  proclamation  'And  He  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever'  (from 
Handel's  Messiah)  into  which  it  has  grown  by  the  final  coda.  Thus  we 
are  forever  making  new  associations  for  ourselves  as  we  listen  to  his 
music.  And  thus,  although  his  style  is  no  longer  a  mystery,  his  individual 
works  are.  Like  the  lightning  from  a  dark  cloud  will  come  a  sudden  new 
flash  of  illumination,  and  we  remember  anew  Mahler's  words:  'Strange, 
but  when  I  hear  music  —  even  while  I  conduct — I  can  hear  quite 
definite  answers  to  all  of  my  questions,  and  I  feel  entirely  clear  and 
sure.  Or  rather,  I  feel  quite  clearly  that  there  are  no  questions  at  all.' 


Program  notes  for  Sunday  August  11 

ARTHUR  HONEGGER     1892-1955 

Symphony  No.  2  for  String  Orchestra  and  Trumpet 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

At  the  end  of  the  printed  score  is  written  'Paris,  October,  1941'.  Willi 
Reich,  writing  from  Basel  for  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  (May  19 
1945),  remarked  that  the  Symphony  for  strings  'embodies  much  of  the 
mood  of  occupied  Paris,  to  which  the  composer  remained  faithful  under 
all  difficulties'. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  an  introductory  Molto  moderato,  pp, 
with  a  viola  figure  and  premonition  in  the  violins  of  things  to  come. 
The  main  Allegro  brings  full  exposition  and  development.  The  intro- 
ductory tempo  and  material  returns  in  the  course  of  the  movement  for 
development  on  its  own  account  and  again  briefly  before  the  end. 


The  slow  movement  begins  with  a  gentle  accompaniment  over  which 
the  violins  set  forth  the  melody  proper.  The  discourse  is  intensified  to 
ft,  and  gradually  subsides. 

The  finale,  6/8,  starts  off  with  a  lively,  rondo-like  theme  in  duple 
rhythm,  which  is  presently  replaced  by  another  in  the  rhythmic  signa- 
ture. The  movement  moves  on  a  swift  impulsion,  passes  through  a 
tarantella  phase,  and  attains  a  presto  coda,  wherein  the  composer 
introduces  a  chorale  in  an  ad  libitum  trumpet  part,  doubling  the  first 
violins  (a  procedure  unprecedented  in  a  piece  for  string  orchestra).  The 
chorale  theme  is  the  composer's  own. 
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the  Great  Apple  Pie 
Controversy 

Our  Chef  says  Apple  Pie  must  be  home- 
baked,  hot,  and  topped  with  cheddar.  So  we 
serve  it  that  way.  But  our  Innkeeper  insists 
on  home-baked  Apple  Pie,  cold,  without 
cheddar.  So  we  serve  it  that  way,  too. 

Help  us  settle  The  Controversy. 
Dine  here  anytime  from  early  morning 
until  late  in  the  evening.  Choose  Apple 
Pie,  any  style. 

While  you're  at  it,  choose  Roast 
Prime  Ribs  of  Beef  in  our  Dining  Room . . . 
or  dine  by  candlelight  in  our  flower-laden 
Courtyard ...  or  enjoy  delightful  cocktails 
in  The  Widow  Bingham's  Tavern ...  or 
sandwiches  (with  entertainment)  in  The 
Lion's  Den.  Enjoy  an  overnight  or  weekend 
stay,  too,  in  one  of  our  air  conditioned 
bedrooms  overlooking  the  Berkshires. 
Call  (413)  298-5545  for  reservations. 

<Jg  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Smce  1773.  Stockbndge,  Mass.  01262. 
On  Rt.  7,  south  of  Tanglewood. 


IS  PLEASED 

TO  PROVIDE  FOOD 
and 

REFRESHMENT  SERVICE 
TO 

THE  PATRONS  OF 

TANGLEWOOD 


(617)  569-7070 
(201)687-3800 


RICHARD  STRAUSS     1864-1949 
Final  Scene  from  'Salome' 

Oscar  Wilde's  Salome,  the  play  from  which  Strauss  adapted  the  libretto 
of  what  is  perhaps  his  most  famous  opera,  is  a  text  overladen  with 
figures  of  speech  in  themselves  artificial  and  mannered.  They  neverthe- 
less capture  the  sense  of  Biblical  poetry  and  contribute  to  an  atmosphere 
of  mingled  Oriental  sensuality  and  foreboding.  The  action  of  the  entire 
opera  takes  place  on  a  moonlit  terrace  before  the  palace  of  Herod, 
Tetrarch  of  Galilee.  This  is  Herod  Antipater,  grandson  of  Herod  the 
Great  in  whose  reign  Jesus  was  born.  This  younger  Herod  has  taken  to 
wife  Herodias,  having  conveniently  disposed  of  her  first  husband  who 
was  his  brother. 

The  action  preceding  the  final  scene  of  the  opera  is  as  follows:  Salome, 
Herodias'  daughter  by  her  earlier  marriage,  emerges  from  the  banquet 
hall  annoyed  by  the  lustful  glances  of  Herod,  her  step-father.  There 
rises  from  an  empty  cistern  in  the  rear  of  the  court  the  admonishing 
voice  of  the  prophet  Jokanaan  (the  Hebrew  name  of  John  the  Baptist), 
who  is  imprisoned  there.  Salome  is  interested  and  curious  to  see  the 
man  enshrouded  in  darkness,  and  orders  the  young  Syrian  captain  of  the 
guard  to  have  him  brought  forth.  The  captain  is  appalled.  This  would  be 
against  the  positive  orders  of  the  Tetrarch,  but  Salome,  intrigued  by  the 
strange  voice,  rewards  the  captain  with  a  smile,  her  only  notice  of  him, 
and,  being  hopelessly  infatuated  with  her,  he  obeys.  When  Jokanaan 
stands  before  her,  proud  and  baleful,  she  praises  his  eyes,  'black  lakes 
troubled  by  a  fantastic  moon,'  his  chaste  flesh  'cool  like  ivory,'  his  voice 
'like  sweet  music  to  my  ears.'  His  only  replies  to  her  advances  are  fierce 
denunciation.  But  she  is  a  princess  whose  every  whim  is  granted,  and 
his  rejection  only  piques  her  desire.  The  captain,  in  despair  at  this 
situation  fraught  with  danger  and  evil,  stabs  himself  and  falls  between 
the  two.  Salome,  aware  only  of  her  intent,  keeps  repeating:  'I  will  kiss 
thy  mouth,  Jokanaan.' 

Herod,  attended,  and  followed  by  his  spouse,  enters  in  search  of 
Salome.  He  is  still  lusting  after  her  and  wants  her  to  dance  for  him. 
Herodias  forbids  it,  but  the  willful  Princess  who  has  reasons  of  her  own 
defies  her  mother.  At  this  point  the  Tetrarch  steps  in  a  pool  of  blood, 
and  is  told  that  the  young  Captain  has  killed  himself.  He  fears  an  evil 
omen,  for,  being  a  typical  Herod,  he  has  much  blood  on  his  own 
conscience.  Nevertheless  he  urges  her  to  begin,  and  when  she  shows 
reluctance,  promises  as  a  reward  anything  she  may  ask,  even  if  it  be 
half  his  kingdom.  Her  slaves  bring  perfumes  and  seven  veils,  and  remove 
her  sandals.  She  tempts  him  with  her  voluptuous  dance. 

Having  finished,  she  states  her  price.  She  will  have  the  head  of  Jokanaan 
upon  a  silver  charger.  Herod  recoils  in  a  transport  of  terror.  Jokanaan  is 
a  man  of  supernatural  powers  who  is  said  to  have  seen  God.  He  has 
been  warning  of  the  approach  of  death.  It  might  be  Herod's  own. 
Herodias,  on  the  other  hand,  is  pleased  at  this  turn  of  events.  She  would 
like  to  be  rid  of  Jokanaan,  who  has  been  reviling  her  for  her  'incestuous' 
marriage,  calling  her  a  'Jezebel,'  an  'abomination.'  Salome  holds  Herod 
to  his  oath.  To  his  frantic  offer  of  priceless  jewels,  she  will  only  answer: 
'I  demand  the  head  of  Jokanaan.'  At  last  he  sinks  back  into  his  seat.  'Let 
her  be  given  what  she  asks!  Of  a  truth  she  is  her  mother's  child!'  He 
passes  his  ring,  his  seal  of  death,  to  Naaman,  the  Executioner,  who  with 
his  sword  descends  into  the  cistern. 

There  is  a  dreadful  suspense,  the  silence  broken  only  by  Salome  who 
peers  into  the  impenetrable  darkness  below,  anxious  lest  the  Executioner 
fail  of  his  duty.  A  huge  black  arm,  the  arm  of  the  Executioner,  comes 
forth  from  the  cistern,  bearing  on  a  silver  shield  the  head  of  Jokanaan. 
Salome  seizes  it. 


Ah!  Du  wolltest  mich  nicht  deinen 
Mund  kussen  lassen,  Jokanaan!  Wohl, 
ich  werde  ihn  jetzt  kussen. 

Ich  will  mit  meinen  Zahnen  hinein- 
beissen,  wie  man  in  eine  reife  Frucht 
beissen    mag.    Ja,    ich    will    ihn    jetzt 


Ah!  thou  wouldst  not  suffer  me  to  kiss 
thy  mouth,  Jokanaan.  Well,  I  will  kiss 
it  now. 

I  will  bite  it  with  my  teeth  as  one  bites 
a  ripe  fruit.  Yes,  I  will  kiss  thy  mouth, 
Jokanaan.   I  said   it:  did  I   not  say  it? 
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kussen,  deinen  Mund,  lokanaan.  Ich 
hab'  es  gesagt.  Hab'  ich's  nicht  gesagt? 
Ja,  ich  hab'  es  gesagt.  Ah!  ah!  Ich  will 
ihn  jetzt  kussen.  .  .  .  Aber  warum 
siehst  du  mich  nicht  an,  Jokanaan? 
Deine  Augen,  die  so  schrecklich  waren, 
so  voller  Wut  und  Verachtung,  sind 
jetzt  geschlossen.  Warum  sind  sie 
geschlossen?  Offne  doch  die  Augen,  so 
hebe  deine  Lider,  lokanaan!  Warum 
siehst  du  mich  nicht  an?  Hast  du 
Angst  vor  mir,  lokanaan,  dass  du  mich 
nicht  ansehen  willst?  Und  deine 
Zunge,  sie  spricht  kein  Wort,  Joka- 
naan, diese  Scharlachnatter,  die  ihren 
Geifer  gegen  mich  spie.  Es  ist  seltsam, 
nicht?  Wie  kommt  es,  dass  diese  rote 
Natter  sich  nicht  mehr  ruhrt?  Du 
sprachst  bose  Worte  gegen  mich, 
gegen  mich,  Salome,  die  Tochter  der 
Herodias,  Prinzessin  von  Jud'aa.  Nun 
wohl!  Ich  lebe  noch,  aber  du  bist  tot, 
und  dein  Kopf,  dein  Kopf  gehort  mir! 
Ich  kann  mit  ihm  tun,  was  ich  will. 
Ich  kann  ihn  den  Hunden  vorwerfen 
und  den  Vogeln  der  Luft.  Was  die 
Hunde  ubrig  lassen,  sollen  die  Vogel 
der  Luft  verzehren.  .  .  .  Ah!  ah!  Joka- 
naan, Jokanaan,  du  warst  schon.  Dein 
Leib  war  eine  Elfenbeinsaule  auf  sil- 
bernen  Fiissen.  Er  war  ein  Garten  vol- 
ler Tauben  in  der  Silberlilien  Glanz. 
Nichts  in  der  Welt  war  so  weiss  wie 
dein  Leib.  Nichts  in  der  Welt  was  so 
schwarz  wie  dein  Haar.  In  der  ganzen 
Welt  war  nichts  so  rot  wie  dein  Mund. 
Deine  Stimme  war  ein  Weirauchgefass 
und  wenn  ich  dich  ansah,  horte  ich 
geheimnisvolle  Musik.  .  .  .  Ah!  warum 
hast  du  mich  nicht  angesehn,  Joka- 
naan? Du  legtest  uber  deine  Augen 
die  Binde  eines,  der  seinen  Gott 
schauen  wollte.  Wohl!  Du  hast  deinen 
Gott  gesehn,  Jokanaan,  aber  mich, 
mich,  mich,  hast  du  nie  gesehn.  Hat- 
test  du  mich  gesehn,  du  hattest  mich 
geliebt!  Ich  durste  nach  deiner  Schon- 
heit.  Ich  hungre  nach  deinem  Leib. 
Nicht  Wein  noch  Apfel  konnen  mein 
Verlangen  stillen.  .  .  .  Was  soil  ich 
jetzt  tun,  Jokanaan?  Nich  die  Fluten, 
noch  die  grossen  Wasser  konnen 
dieses  brunstige  Begehren  loschen. 
.  .  .  Oh!  Warum  sahst  du  mich  nicht 
an?  Hattest  du  mich  angesehn  du 
hattest  mich  geliebt. 

Ich  weiss  es  wohl,  du  hattest  mich 
geliebt.  Und  das  Geheimnis  der  Liebe 
ist  grosser  als  das  Geheimnis  des 
Todes.  .  .  . 


Yes,  i  said  it.  Ah!  ah!  I  will  kiss  it 
now.  .  .  .  But,  wherefore  dost  thou  not 
look  at  me,  Jokanaan?  Thine  eyes  that 
were  so  terrible,  so  full  of  rage  and 
scorn,  are  shut  now.  Wherefore  are 
they  shut?  Open  thine  eyes!  Lift  up 
thine  eyelids,  Jokanaan!  Wherefore 
dost  thou  not  look  at  me?  Art  thou 
afraid  of  me,  Jokanaan,  that  thou  wilt 
not  look  at  me?  .  .  .  And  thy  tongue, 
it  says  nothing  now,  Jokanaan,  that 
scarlet  viper  that  spat  its  venom  upon 
me.  It  is  strange,  is  it  not?  How  is  it 
that  the  red  viper  stirs  no  longer? 
Thou  didst  speak  evil  words  against 
me,  Salome,  daughter  of  Herodias, 
Princess  of  Judaea! 

Well,  Jokanaan,  I  still  live,  but  thou, 
thou  art  dead,  and  thy  head  belongs 
to  me.  I  can  do  with  it  what  I  will. 
I  can  throw  it  to  the  dogs  and  to  the 
birds  of  the  air.  That  which  the  dogs 
leave,  the  birds  of  the  air  shall  de- 
vour. .  .  . 

Ah!  Jokanaan,  Jokanaan,  thou  wert 
beautiful.  Thy  body  was  a  column  of 
ivory  set  on  a  silver  socket.  It  was  a 
garden  full  of  doves  and  of  silver  lilies. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  world  so 
white  as  thy  body.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  world  so  black  as  thy  hair.  In 
the  whole  world  there  was  nothing  so 
red  as  thy  mouth.  Thy  voice  was  a 
censer,  and  when  I  looked  on  thee  I 
heard  a  strange  music.  Ah!  wherefore 
didst  thou  not  look  at  me,  Jokanaan? 
Thou  didst  put  upon  thine  eyes  the 
covering  of  him  who  would  see  his 
God.  Well,  thou  hast  seen  thy  Cod, 
Jokanaan,  but  me,  me,  me,  thou  didst 
never  see.  If  thou  hadst  seen  me  thou 
wouldst  have  loved  me.  I  am  athirst 
for  thy  beauty;  I  am  hungry  for  thy 
body.  Neither  wine  nor  fruits  can 
appease  my  desire.  What  shall  I  do 
now,  Jokanaan?  Neither  the  floods 
nor  the  great  waters  can  quench  my 
passion.  Oh!  wherefore  didst  thou  not 
look  at  me,  Jokanaan?  If  thou  hadst 
looked  at  me  thou  wouldst  have  loved 
me. 


Well  I  know  that  you  wouldst  have 
loved  me.  And  the  mystery  of  love  is 
greater  than  the  mystery  of  death.  .  .  . 


Herod  is  terrified  at  the  monstrous  sight  and  draws  his  cloak  over  his 
face.  He  wishes  to  hide  and  orders  the  torches  extinguished.  A  great  black 
cloud  covers  the  moon  and  the  Tetrarch  begins  to  climb  the  staircase. 


Ah!  ich  habe  deinen  Mund  gekiisst, 
Jokanaan.  Ah!  Ich  habe  ihn  gekusst, 
deinen  Mund,  es  was  ein  bitterer 
Geschmack  auf  deinen  Lippen.  Hat  es 
nach  Blut  geschmeckt?  Nein!  Doch  es 
schmeckte  vielleicht  nach  Liebe.  .  .  . 
Sie  sagen,  dass  die  Liebe  bitter 
schmecke.  .  .  .  Allein  was  tut's?  Was 
tut's?  Ich  habe  deinen  Mund  gekusst, 
Jokanaan.  Ich  habe  ihn  gekusst,  Joka- 
naan. Ich  habe  ihn  gekusst  deinen 
Mund. 


Ah!  I  have  kissed  thy  mouth,  Joka- 
naan. Ah!  I  have  kissed  thy  mouth. 
There  was  a  bitter  taste  on  thy  lips. 
Was  it  the  taste  of  blood?  No!  But 
perchance  it  is  the  taste  of  love.  .  .  . 
They  say  that  love  hath  a  bitter  taste. 
...  But  what  of  that?  What  of  that? 
I  have  kissed  thy  mouth,  Jokanaan.  I 
have  kissed  thy  mouth. 


THE   FRIENDS  OF  MUSIC  AT 

TANGLEWOOD 

The  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood 
are  hundreds  of  people  concerned  with 
keeping  beautiful  music  in  the  Berk- 
shires.  Not  only  do  the  Friends  help 
bring  famous  conductors  and  soloists  to 
Tanglewood  for  the  Berkshire  Festival 
concerts,  but  they  also  provide  the 
critical  support  for  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra's training  institution  for  tomorrow's 
great  musicians.  Further  information 
about  becoming  a  Friend  of  Music  at 
Tanglewood,  and  about  Berkshire  Music 
Center  events  is  available  from  the 
TANGLEWOOD  FRIENDS  OFFICE  lo- 
cated at  the  Main  Gate. 
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Peter  van  S.  Rice 
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BUSINESS 

Mrs  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Chairman 

Henry  H.  Williams  Jr 

Vice-Chairman 

NOMINATING 

Mrs  Stephen  V.  C.  Morris 

Curtis  R.  Buttenheim 


MEMBERSHIP 

Mrs  Samuel  Boxer 
Chairman 

Mrs  Desmond  R.  Tivy 
Vice-Chairman 

COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 

Mrs  Frederick  G.  Crane  Jr 
Co-Chairman 

Edward  S.  Rubinow 
Co-Chairman 

HOSPITALITY 

Mrs  Arthur  Aronoff 
Co-Chairman 

Mrs  Peter  J.  Sprague 
Co-Chairman 

LIAISON  BETWEEN  BOSTON  AND 
TANGLEWOOD  FRIENDS 

Mrs  James  Garivaltis 
Mrs  Harris  Fahnestock 

SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Mrs  Richard  W.  Marcure     Chairman 

Mrs  William  F.  Barrett  Jr 

Vice-Chairman 

Mrs  James  A.  Kapteyn     Vice-Chairman 
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A  moonbeam  falls  on  Salome  covering  her  with  light.  Herod,  turning 
around  and  seeing  her,  gives  the  order  'Kill  that  woman!'  The  soldiers 
rush  forward,  according  to  the  last  stage  direction,  and  'crush  beneath 
their  shields  Salome,  daughter  of  Herodias,  Princess  of  Judea.' 
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IN  AND  AROUND 
THE  BERKSHIRES 

The  Berkshires  is  extraordinarily  rich 
in  its  activities  and  events.  Of  these, 
Tanglewood  is  but  one.  A  complete 
listing  of  events  in  and  around  the 
Berkshires  appears  in  BERKSHIRE 
WEEK,  a  summer  magazine  of  THE 
BERKSHIRE  EAGLE  and  TORRINC- 
TON  REGISTER.  Copies  are  available 
at  the  Main  Gate  and  the  Lions  Gate. 

BERKSHIRE  THEATRE  FESTIVAL 

Stockbridge 

LENOX  ARTS  CENTER 

Lenox 

WILLIAMSTOWN  THEATRE 

Williamstown 

JACOB'S  PILLOW  DANCE 
FESTIVAL 

Lee 

ASTON  MAGNA 

Great  Barrington 

BERKSHIRE  MUSEUM 

Pittsfield 

CLARK  ART  INSTITUTE 

Williamstown 

HANCOCK  SHAKER  VILLAGE 

Hancock 

CHESTERWOOD  STUDIO 
MUSEUM 

Glendale 

LENOX  LIBRARY 

Lenox 


STOCKBRIDGE  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 

Stockbridge 

NAUMKEAG 

Stockbridge 

MISSION  HOUSE 

Stockbridge 

OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 

Stockbridge 

BERKSHIRE  GARDEN  CENTER 

Stockbridge 

PLEASANT  VALLEY  WILDLIFE 
SANCTUARY 

Pittsfield 


SCOTT  JOPLIN     1868-1917 

Suite  from  the  Opera  'Treemonisha' 

Program  note  by  Vera  Brodsky  Lawrence 

When  Scott  Joplin,  the  reigning  'King  of  Ragtime',  came  to  New  York 
in  1907,  his  chief  purpose  was  to  find  a  publisher  for  his  second  opera, 
Treemonisha,  and  a  producer  to  stage  it.  The  New  York  Age  on  March  5 
1908  (quoted  in  Jazz:  A  History  of  the  New  York  Scene  by  Samuel  B. 
Charters  and  Leonard  Kunstadt)  commented  on  contemporary  reactions 
to  such  unconventional  aspirations: 


'Music  circles  have  been  stirred  recently  by  the  announcement 
that  Scott  Joplin,  known  as  the  apostle  of  ragtime,  is  composing 
scores  for  grand  opera. 

'Last  summer  he  came  to  New  York  from  St  Louis  and  it  was  the 
opinion  of  all  that  his  mission  was  one  of  placing  several  of  his 
ragtime  compositions  on  the  market.  The  surprise  of  the  musicians 
and  the  publishers  can  be  imagined  when  Joplin  announced  that 
he  was  writing  grand  opera.  .  .  . 

'Since  syncopated  music,  better  known  as  ragtime,  has  been  in 
vogue,  many  Negro  writers  have  gained  considerable  fame  as 
composers  of  that  style  of  music.  From  the  white  man's  stand- 
point of  view  he  at  present  is  inclined  to  believe  that  after  writing 
ragtime  the  Negro  does  not  figure.' 

This  bigoted  attitude  to  a  great  extent  accounts  for  the  tragedy  of 
Joplin's  final  years.  Becoming  overwhelmingly  obsessed  with  his  opera, 
and  unable  to  find  a  publisher  for  it,  Joplin  brought  out  Treemonisha 
in  1911  at  his  own  expense.  Unable  to  find  a  producer  (a  number  of 
productions  that  had  been  announced  had  come  to  naught),  Joplin 
made  a  last  desperate  attempt  to  attract  backers.  In  1915  he  staked 
everything  on  an  audition  at  a  small  hall  in  Harlem  for  an  invited 
audience.  This  run-through  —  it  could  scarcely  be  called  a  performance 
—  was  as  close  as  Joplin  ever  came  to  hearing  Treemonisha  performed. 
Lacking  staging  or  an  orchestra  (Joplin  accompanied  at  the  piano),  the 
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effort  failed  dismally.  Joplin  never  recovered  from  his  crushing  dis- 
appointment. His  mental  deterioration  —  he  was  syphilitic  —  accelerated 
from  then  on.  In  the  autumn  of  1916  his  wife,  realizing  the  hopelessness 
of  his  condition,  was  forced  to  commit  him  to  Manhattan  State  Hospital, 
where  he  died  on  April  1  1917. 

Joplin's  first  opera,  A  Guest  of  Honor  (in  ragtime,  which  Treemonisha 
is  not)  was  performed  in  St  Louis  in  1903  by  the  Scott  Joplin  Ragtime 
Opera  Company,  sometimes  called  the  'Scott  Joplin  Ragtime  Minstrels' 
(New  York  Dramatic  Mirror).  The  opera  most  probably  was  the  chief 
attraction  when  the  group  toured  that  year  to  mid-Western  towns.  But 
these  performances  did  not  induce  John  Stark,  who  had  published  the 
phenomenally  successfully  Maple  Leaf  Rag  in  1889,  to  bring  out  A  Guest 
of  Honor.  The  manuscript  score  subsequently  vanished,  and  its  dis- 
appearance has  remained  a  tantalizing  mystery  to  successive  generations 
of  Joplin's  admirers,  who  have  persisted  in  the  belief  that  it  still  exists 
and  will  some  day  be  found.  Perhaps  the  fate  of  A  Guest  of  Honor 
motivated  Joplin's  decision  to  publish  Treemonisha. 

The  automatic  assumption  that  Treemonisha  is  a  ragtime  opera  is  simply 
incorrect.  Although  the  work  contains  some  characteristically  Joplin- 
esque,  'raggy'  passages,  it  is  clear  that  Joplin  intended  to  write  a  serious 
'grand  opera'  according  to  the  accepted  standards  of  the  day.  In  Tree- 
monisha one  finds  all  the  appurtenances  of  grand  opera:  an  elaborate 
overture  to  act  one;  instrumental  preludes  to  acts  two  and  three;  and 
solo  arias,  duets,  ensembles  and  recitatives,  of  which  all  the  words  are 
sung.  There  is  great  scope  for  choreography  too,  but,  most  notably,  the 
major  role  in  the  opera  is  assumed  by  the  chorus.  Suiprisingly,  Joplin, 
who  was  essentially  a  composer  for  the  piano,  emerges  here  as  a  master 
of  choral  writing.  The  music  of  Treemonisha,  comprising  twenty-seven 
set  pieces  without  transitional  development,  is  consistently  and  grace- 
fully melodious,  often  in  the  conventional  style  of  the  period.  But  it  is 
at  the  moments  when  Joplin  invokes  his  racial  heritage  that  the  powerful 
impact  of  his  genius  is  revealed. 

Clothed  in  the  terms  of  a  naive  folk-tale,  the  story  of  Treemonisha  never- 
theless carries  a  significant  social  message,  astonishing  for  its  period,  and 
still  valid:  that  through  education  (abolition  of  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion) would  Negroes  find  true  liberation.  Joplin  also  dipped  prophetically 
into  the  concept  of  women's  liberation  by  allowing  his  eighteen-year- 
old  heroine,  because  she  has  an  education,  to  become  the  leader  of 
her  people. 

In  his  'Composer's  Preface  to  the  Score',  Joplin  sets  the  scene  at  a 
plantation  in  his  native  Texas-Arkansas  country.  After  the  Civil  War,  the 
'white  folks'  have  departed,  leaving  the  land  to  their  newly  freed  slaves, 
all  of  whom  are  illiterate  and  therefore  the  prey  of  evil  'conjurors',  who 
play  on  their  superstition.  Ned,  in  charge  of  the  settlement,  and  his  wife, 
Monisha,  miraculously  find  a  'light  brown-skinned  girl  about  two  days 
old'  under  the  great  tree  that  dominates  the  place.  Claiming  that  the 
child  is  theirs,  they  name  her  after  Monisha,  but  rename  her  Treemonisha 
when  she  shows  a  predilection  for  playing  under  the  tree  where  she  was 
found.  Ned  and  Monisha  determine  to  provide  Treemonisha  with  an 
education,  and  they  arrange  to  work  for  a  'white  lady'  in  the  neighbor- 
hood in  exchange  for  lessons  for  the  child. 

When  the  opera  begins,  Treemonisha  is  eighteen  years  old,  and  her 
enlightenment  has  brought  her  into  conflict  with  Zodzetrick,  a  malignant 
old  conjuror  who,  with  his  colleagues,  Luddud  and  Simon,  victimizes 
the  community  by  selling  'little  luck  bags  and  rabbit's  feet  and  confirm- 
ing the  people  in  their  superstition.' 

In  addition  to  the  Overture  and  the  instrumental  preludes  to  Acts  II 
and  III,  Mr  Schuller  has  included  the  following  excerpts  in  his  Suite  from 
the  Opera  'Treemonisha"- 

'We're  Goin'  Around':  Neighbors  arrive  to  help  with  the  corn- 
husking.  Because  it  is  traditionally  an  occasion  for  celebration  as 
well  as  work,  they  hold  a  ring  play. 

'The  Sacred  Tree':  In  a  holiday  mood,  Treemonisha  goes  to  pick 
leaves  from  her  tree  for  a  wreath.  Monisha  fondly  admonishes  her 
not  to  pick  its  leaves.  She  then  discloses  the  secret  that  had  been 
so  closely  guarded  for  eighteen  years:  that  Treemonisha  is  not  her 
own  daughter. 
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BOSTON  POPS 
PENSION  FUND 
CONCERT 

Tuesday  August  13 

at  8.30  pm 

POPS-AT-TANGLEWOOD 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER 
conductor 

ILANA  VERED 
piano 

a  program  including 

RACHMANINOFF 
Rhapsody  on  a  Theme  of  Paganini, 
for  Piano  and  Orchestra 

GERSHWIN-ANDERSON 
Selection  from  'Girl  Crazy' 

JOPLIN 

The  Entertainer 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

1812,  Ouverture  Solennelle 

TICKETS  PRICED  AT 
$4.50,  $5.50,  $6,  $7, 
$8,  $8.50,  $9,  $10 

AVAILABLE  NOW  FROM 
FESTIVAL  BOX  OFFICE 
TANGLEWOOD 
LENOX  MASS  01240 
tel:  (413)  637-1600 


'Confusion':  When  Zodzetrick  and  Luddud  kidnap  Treemonisha 
the  whole  settlement  is  thrown  into  horrified  confusion.  The 
young  men  rush  off  together  to  rescue  Treemonisha,  but  Remus, 
whom  she  has  taught  to  read  and  write,  goes  alone,  dressed  in  a 
scarecrow  costume  to  out-frighten  the  conjurors. 

'Superstitution':  Act  II  opens  at  the  conjurors'  meeting  place  in  an 
eerie  forest,  where  Simon  expounds  his  spooky  credo  to  affirma- 
tive responses  from  his  sinister  followers. 

'Frolic  of  the  Bears':  When  the  evil  group  goes  off,  taking  the  cap- 
tive Treemonisha  with  them,  to  find  a  suitable  instrument  for  giv- 
ing her  the  'punishment  dat's  waiting  for  her',  eight  bears  unex- 
pectedly appear.  They  proceed  to  execute  a  fantastic  ballet  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  syncopated  waltz  and  their  own  distinctive 
roars  of  'oo-ar'. 

'Aunt  Dinah  Has  Blowed  de  Horn':  After  Treemonisha  has  been 
saved  by  Remus  from  being  stung  to  death  by  a  nest  full  of  wasps, 
they  set  forth  for  home.  At  the  end  of  the  day  they  meet  some 
workers  in  a  cotton  field,  who  direct  them  on  their  way,  as  they 
sing  a  'quittin'  time'  song  on  hearing  the  dinner  call. 

'Wrong  is  Never  Right':  In  Act  III,  at  the  plantation  Treemonisha 
and  Remus  have  been  joyously  greeted  by  Monisha  and  Ned  and 
the  neighbors.  The  young  men  who  had  gone  off  to  rescue 
Treemonisha  have  captured  Luddud  and  Zodzetrick,  and  Remus 
takes  the  opportunity  of  moralizing  in  his  aria,  'Wrong  is  Never 
Right',  appropriately  subtitled,  'A  Lecture'. 

'When  Villains  Ramble  Far  and  Near':  Ned  delivers  his  own  'lec- 
ture' in  sentiments  that  strike  sympathetic  vibrations  in  our  own 
era. 

'We  Will  Trust  You  as  Our  Leader':  The  people  understand  that 
they  cannot  continue  in  ignorance  and  without  guidance.  Recog- 
nizing Treemonisha's  superiority,  they  ask  her  to  become  their 
leader.  When  she  expresses  doubts  that  the  men  would  be  willing 
to  follow  the  leadership  of  a  woman,  she  is  fervently  assured  that 
they  would,  and  she  accepts. 

'A  Real  Slow  Drag':  Everyone  celebrates  by  singing  and  dancing 
'A  Real  Slow  Drag',  which  brings  the  opera  to  a  joyous  and  hope- 
ful conclusion  with  its  triumphant  refrain,  'Marching  onward, 
marching  onward.  .  .  .' 

In  1972,  fifty-five  years  after  Joplin's  death,  Treemonisha  received  its 
first  staged  performance  in  Atlanta,  where  it  was  produced  by  the  Music 
Department  of  Morehouse  College  with  the  Atlanta  Symphony,  con- 
ducted by  Robert  Shaw.  It  was  subsequently  performed  at  Filene  Center 
—  Wolftrap  Farm  Park  for  the  Performing  Arts  during  the  summer  of 
1972,  under  the  musical  direction  of  Paul  Hill.  Gunther  Schuller's  orches- 
tration of  the  Suite  from  the  Opera  'Treemonisha'  is  heard  for  the  first 
time  in  today's  performance. 

copyright  ©  1974  by  Vera  Brodsky  Lawrence 
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THE  CONDUCTORS 


Born  in  1894  ARTHUR  FIEDLER  inherited  a 
rich  family  background  of  European  musi- 
cal culture.  His  father  was  a  first  violinist 
with  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  his 
mother  gave  him  his  first  piano  lessons. 
Arthur  Fiedler  went  to  schools  in  Boston 
until  his  father  retired  after  25  years  in 
the  Boston  Symphony,  and  the  family 
returned  to  their  native  Austria.  In  Vienna 
and  later  in  Berlin,  Fiedler  worked  in  the 
publishing  business  before  entering  the 
Royal  Academy  in  Berlin  as  a  student  of 
violin,  piano  and  conducting.  At  the  out- 
break of  World  War  I  Fiedler  returned  to 
Boston,  and  at  the  age  of  20  joined  the 
Boston  Symphony  as  a  violinist.  His  am- 
bition to  conduct  led  him  to  form,  nine 
years  later,  the  Boston  Sinfonietta.  At  the 
same  time  he  continued  as  a  member  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  playing  the  violin, 
viola,  piano,  celesta,  organ  and  percussion 
instruments.  In  1929  Mr  Fiedler  launched 
the  first  of  the  free  outdoor  Esplanade 
Concerts.  In  1954  Governor  Christian 
Herter  of  Massachusetts  celebrated  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  concerts  by  dedi- 
cating a  new  Arthur  Fiedler  Bridge  over 
the  highway  bordering  the  area.  In  1930 
Mr  Fiedler  was  appointed  the  eighteenth 
conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops  concerts. 
Under  his  direction  the  Pops  has  become 
well  known  throughout  the  world.  To- 
gether they  have  made  more  recordings 
than  any  other  orchestra.  In  addition  to 
his  Boston  Pops  activities,  Mr  Fiedler  has 
been  closely  associated  with  the  San 
Francisco  Pops  Orchestra  during  the  past 
twenty-two  summers.  His  conducting  en- 
gagements have  included  appearances 
with  the  major  American  orchestras  as 
well  as  with  orchestras  in  South  America, 
Europe,  Africa  and  Australia.  In  February 
of  this  year  he  visited  Australia  where  he 
conducted  the  major  orchestras  of  that 
country.  Mr  Fiedler  celebrated  his 
seventy-fifth  birthday  four  winters  ago 
by  conducting  a  gala  concert  with  the 
Boston  Symphony.  Governor  Francis 
Sargent  celebrated  the  occasion  by  pro- 
claiming it  Arthur  Fiedler  Day  through- 
out the  Commonwealth.  His  most  recent 
appearance  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
was  at  Tanglewood  this  past  summer. 

KENNETH  SCHERMERHORN,  Music 
Director  of  the  Milwaukee  Symphony 
Orchestra,  was  born  in  Schenectady,  New 
York.    He    received    his    musical    training 


at  Boston's  New  England  Conservatory, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1950 
with  highest  honors.  Beginning  his  career 
as  an  instrumentalist  with  the  Kansas  City 
and  Boston  Symphonies,  he  first  became 
active  as  a  conductor  while  serving  with 
the  armed  forces  in  Germany,  as  director 
of  the  United  States  Seventh  Army  Sym- 
phony. In  1954  he  was  invited  to  prepare 
and  direct  two  performances  of  Fidelio 
with  an  international  cast  at  the  summer 
music  festival  at  Passau,  Germany.  As  a 
result  of  a  concert  in  London's  Albert 
Hall,  he  was  given  the  Elizabeth  Sprague 
Coolidge  Medal  and  the  Harriet  Cohen 
International  Award  for  young  conduc- 
tors. While  on  the  faculty  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  in  1956,  he  was 
awarded  the  Frank  Huntington  Beebe 
Scholarship  to  study  Italian  lyric  theater 
at  La  Scala  in  Milan.  In  June  of  last  year 
he  received  an  Honorary  Doctorate  of 
Music  from  Ripon  College  in  Wisconsin. 
Kenneth  Schermerhorn's  previous  ap- 
pearance with  the  Orchestra  was  here 
at  Tanglewood  in  July  1970. 


GUNTHER  SCHULLER,  Artistic  Director  of 
Tanglewood,  is  President  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music.  His  musical 
education  began  early  in  life  and  by  age 
fourteen  he  had  begun  to  compose.  Dur- 
ing his  teens  he  was  a  horn  player  with 
the  Ballet  Theatre  Orchestra,  principal 
horn  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  and  a 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Or- 
chestra. As  a  composer,  he  has  received 
a  great  number  of  commissions  from  the 
world's  leading  musical  organizations, 
among  them  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
the  New  York  City  Ballet,  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music,  the  Hamburg  State 
Opera  and  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation. 

As  a  conductor,  Gunther  Schuller  has  led 
many  American  and  European  orchestras, 
including  those  in  Cincinnati,  Minnea- 
polis, Los  Angeles,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh, 
New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Lon- 
don, Berlin  and  Paris.  From  1963  to  1965 
he  was  responsible  for  the  series  of  con- 
certs 'Twentieth  Century  Innovations', 
sponsored  by  the  Carnegie  Hall  Corpora- 
tion. He  was  acting  head  of  the  compo- 
sition department  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  here  at  Tanglewood  during  the 
same  period.  In  1965  he  was  appointed 
head  of  the  Center's  composition  depart- 
ment and  in  1968  head  of  contemporary 
music  activities.   Before   his  appointment 


to  the  New  England  Conservatory  he 
served  on  the  faculty  of  Yale  University. 
Gunther  Schuller  has  written  a  number 
of  books,  the  most  recent  being  Early 
Jazz:  Its  Roots  and  Musical  Develop- 
ment, which  was  awarded  the  ASCAP 
Deems  Taylor  Award  for  1970.  In  1973  he 
wrote  and  hosted  'Changing  Music',  a 
series  of  six  programs  on  contemporary 
music  which  was  produced  for  the  Public 
Television  network  by  WGBH  in  Boston. 
A  recipient  of  many  honors  and  awards, 
Gunther  Schuller  was  elected  in  1967  a 
member  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Letters.  He  serves  also  on  the  Music 
Panel  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts.  Mr  Schuller  has  conducted  the  Or- 
chestra on  several  occasions  in  recent 
years. 


THE  SOLOISTS 


EARL  WILD,  who  has  appeared  on  many 
occasions  in  recent  seasons  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  Boston  Pops  Or- 
chestras, was  born  in  Pittsburgh.  He 
studied  piano  with  Selmar  Jansen,  a  pupil 
of  Xaver  Scharwenka,  and  as  a  teenager 
was  the  youngest  artist  ever  to  perform 
with  NBC  Symphony,  the  Orchestra  with 
which  he  later  played  Gershwin's 
Rhapsody  in  Blue,  conducted  by 
Toscanini.  He  has  performed  with  or- 
chestras in  Europe  and  America,  includ- 
ing those  in  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  London,  Monte 
Carlo,  Paris  (Pasdeloup),  Montreal,  Van- 
couver, Trieste  and  New  York.  In  1968 
he  made  his  debut  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony, playing  the  Piano  Concerto  No.  1 
of  Scharwenka  under  Erich  Leinsdorf's 
direction;  a  recording  of  the  piece  has 
since  been  released  by  RCA.  Earl  Wild 
gave  the  world  premiere  of  Paul 
Creston's  Piano  Concerto  in  Paris,  and 
later  the  American  premiere  in  Washing- 
ton. He  was  the  first  artist  to  give  a  piano 
recital  on  television,  and  took  part  in 
the  first  American  performance  of 
Shostakovich's  Piano  Trio  in  E  minor.  In 
December  1970  he  gave  the  world  pre- 
miere of  Marvin  David  Levy's  First  Piano 
Concerto,  written  especially  for  him, 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony  conducted 
by  Georg  Solti.  Earl  Wild's  recordings 
for  RCA,  Vanguard  and  Readers  Digest 
Records    include    the   four   concertos    of 
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Rachmaninoff  and  music  by  many  other 
Romantic  composers.  His  Easter  oratorio, 
Revelations,  was  commissioned  by  the 
American  Broadcasting  Company,  and 
was  presented  in  1962  and  1964  on  that 
network  conducted  by  Mr  Wild.  He  has 
also  composed  ballet,  orchestral  and  in- 
cidental music  for  television.  This  spring 
he  appeared  with  the  Boston  Pops  in  an 
all-Gershwin  program  which  will  be  tele- 
vised nationwide  this  summer  over  the 
Public   Broadcasting   Service. 

Last  year  Earl  Wild  visited  England,  where 
he  gave  a  recital  at  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
Hall,  cut  an  album  of  music  by  Liszt  for 
EMI,  and  gave  a  series  of  performances 
with  Andre  Previn  and  the  London  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  for  BBC  television. 


STUART  BURROWS,  who  appeared  for 
the  first  time  with  the  Orchestra  last  fall 
in  performances  of  Berlioz'  La  damnation 
de  Faust,  was  born  in  Cilfynydd,  Wales. 
He  asserts  that  it  was  the  experience  of 
singing  along  with  a  recording  of  Gigli 
that  first  convinced  him  that  he  had  the 
potential  to  become  a  singer.  In  pursu- 
ance of  that  goal,  he  studied  music  and 
voice  at  Trinity  College,  Carmarthen, 
from  which  he  graduated  with  a  teach- 
ing diploma.  In  1959  he  won  the  Tenor 
Solo  Competition  and  the  Blue  Riband 
for  Voice  at  the  Royal  National  Eisteddfod 
at  Caernarvon.  A  few  years  later,  in  1963, 
he  secured  his  first  operatic  engagement, 
making  his  debut  as  Ishmael  in  the  Welsh 
National  Opera  Company's  production 
of  Verdi's  Nabucco. 

Since  that  time  he  has  established  an 
international  reputation  with  appearances 
at  Covent  Garden,  the  Vienna  State 
Opera,  the  San  Francisco  Opera,  the 
Teatro  Colon,  the  Santa  Fe  Opera  and 
the  Salzburg  Festival.  In  1971  he  made 
his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  as  Don 
Ottavio  in  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni.  This 
past  season  he  returned  to  New  York  for 
further  appearances  with  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  and  for  performances  with  the 
New  York  Philharmonic.  His  operatic 
repertory  includes  the  leading  tenor  roles 
in  Don  Giovanni,  The  Magic  Flute,  La 
sonnambula,  LI  Boheme,  Falstaff,  Faust, 
L'Elisir  d'amore,  Rigoletto,  Madama  But- 
terfly, La  Traviata,  Eugene  Onegin,  Maria 
Stuarda,  The  Midsummer  Marriage  and 
Le  Rossignol.  He  has  recorded  for  ABC- 
Paramount,  Columbia,  Decca,  Deutsche 
Grammophon,  London,  L'Oiseau  Lyre 
and  Philips. 


CHARLES  KAVALOSKI,  principal  horn  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  took  up 
his  position  at  the  start  of  the  1972 
Berkshire  Festival.  Until  the  fall  of  1971 
his  career  was  in  the  world  of  science:  as 
a  Professor  of  physics  with  a  Ph.D.  degree 
in  experimental  nuclear  physics  from 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  he  was 
engaged  in  teaching  and  research  at  the 
University  of  Washington  in  Seattle,  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Meanwhile  he  studied  with  Christopher 
Leuba,  former  principal  horn  of  the 
Minnesota  Orchestra  and  Chicago  Sym- 
phony, and  with  Robert  Elworthy,  the 
present  principal  in  Minnesota.  Before 
turning  to  music  as  a  full-time  career, 
Charles  Kavaloski  played  in  the  Minnesota 
Orchestra  and  the  Seattle  Symphony.  In 
the  fall  of  1971  he  was  appointed  prin- 
cipal horn  of  the  Denver  Symphony.  He 
made  his  debut  as  a  member  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  dur- 
ing the  1972  Berkshire  Festival.  Charles 
Kavaloski  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  here  at  Tanglewood. 


PHYLLIS  CURT  IN,  who  was  recently 
named  Adjunct  Professor  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity, was  a  student  at  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  and  is  artist-in-residence  at  Tan- 
glewood. She  has  traveled  to  all  parts  of 
the  world  singing  in  opera,  with  orches- 
tras and  in  recital.  Her  repertoire,  which 
ranges  from  the  Baroque  to  the  con- 
temporary, is  enormous.  She  has  appeared 
at  La  Scala,  Milan,  at  Glyndebourne,  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  across 
the  United  States.  Phyllis  Curtin's  roles  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York  in- 
clude the  Countess  in  Le  nozze  di  Figaro, 
Mistress  Ford  in  Falstaff,  Eva  in  Die  Meis- 
tersinger  and  Ellen  Orford  in  Peter  Grimes. 
Her  many  recordings  are  on  the  RCA, 
Columbia,  Louisville,  Bach  Guild  and 
CRI  label.  She  has  appeared  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  on  many  occasions  in 
performances  of  music  by  Bach,  Haydn 
and  Copland  and  has  also  given  Prelude 
concerts  during  the  1972  and  1973  Berk- 
shire Festival  seasons.  Her  most  recent 
appearance  with  the  Orchestra  was  in 
April  of  this  year  in  a  performance  of 
Rossini's  Sta6at  mater. 


CARMEN  BALTHROP,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  with  a  Master  of 
Music    from    the    Catholic    University    in 


Washington,  studied  with  Martial  Sing- 
her  at  the  Music  Academy  of  the  West 
in  Santa  Barbara,  and  trained  with  Jennie 
Tourel.  A  semi-finalist  in  the  1972  Naum- 
burg  Competition,  she  has  sung  with  the 
Baltimore  Lyric  Opera  Company,  the 
Washington  Choral  Arts  Society,  the  Paul 
Hill  Chorale  and  the  San  Francisco  Opera. 
Miss  Balthrop  has  also  been  a  member  of 
the  Wolf  Trap  Company.  This  afternoon's 
performance  marks  her  first  appearance 
with  the  Orchestra. 


Born  in  Ohio,  BETTY  ALLEN'S  career  be- 
gan when  she  won  a  scholarship  to  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center.  For  it  was  here 
at  Tanglewood  that  she  was  discovered 
by  Leonard  Bernstein  and  selected  by  him 
to  sing  his  'Jeremiah  Symphony'.  The  fol- 
lowing season  Virgil  Thomson  chose  Miss 
Allen  to  sing  Saint  Teresa  II  in  the  Virgil 
Thomson-Gertrude  Stein  masterpiece, 
Four  Saints  in  Three  Acts,  which  marked 
her  New  York  debut  and  later  her  Paris 
debut.  Since  then  she  has  sung  with  the 
orchestras  of  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Cleveland,  Detroit  and  Winnipeg  with 
such  conductors  as  Stokowski,  Leinsdorf, 
Dorati,  Ormandy  and  Solti.  In  1969 
Leonard  Bernstein  chose  her  to  be  soloist 
in  his  last  concert  as  Music  Director  of 
the  New  York  Philharmonic.  Miss  Allen  has 
appeared  at  the  Teatro  Colon  in  Buenos 
Aires  and  with  the  opera  companies  of 
Santa  Fe,  San  Francisco  and  Washington, 
D.C.  She  has  given  numerous  perform- 
ances with  the  American  Opera  Society 
and  the  Handel  Society  of  New  York,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1973  made  her  New  York 
City  Opera  debut  in  Henze's  The  Young 
Lord. 


SETH  McCOY,  a  native  of  Greensboro, 
North  Carolina,  made  his  debut  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  at  the  1972  Berkshire 
Festival.  His  professional  career  began 
when  he  was  chosen  to  be  soloist  with 
the  Robert  Shaw  Chorale.  During  the 
eleven  years  since,  Seth  McCoy  has  ap- 
peared with  most  of  the  leading  American 
orchestras,  among  them  the  Symphonies 
of  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Washing- 
ton, Toronto,  Atlanta  and  Baltimore,  as 
well  as  the  Philadelphia,  Cleveland  and 
Minnesota  Orchestras.  He  was  chosen  to 
appear  during  the  inaugural  week  of  the 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
in  Washington,  and  has  sung  at  many 
festivals,  including  Grant  Park,  Saratoga, 
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Marlboro  and  the  Bach  Festival  at  Bald- 
win Wallace  College.  During  recent  sea- 
sons he  has  sung  with  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco  Symphony, 
the  Ottawa  Symphony,  the  Minnesota 
Symphony,  the  Atlanta  Symphony  and 
the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  and  has  given 
recitals  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States.  He  also  is  a  permanent  member 
of  the  Bach  Aria  Group.  Seth  McCoy's 
large  repertoire  ranges  from  Handel  and 
Bach  to  Barber  and  Penderecki.  He  has 
recorded  on  the  RCA  label. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 
RAGTIME  ENSEMBLE  made  its  debut  in 
May  1972  at  the  American  Romantic 
Music  Festival  held  in  Jordan  Hall  at  the 
New  England  Conservatory.  Its  success 
was  instantaneous.  Soon  after,  Conserva- 
tory President  Gunther  Schuller  formed 
a  permanent  Ensemble.  Originally  the 
Ensemble  consisted  of  twelve  Conserva- 
tory musicians  and  Mr  Schuller.  It  has 
since  expanded  to  include  fifteen  stu- 
dents. Last  spring  the  Ensemble  released 
an  album  of  Scott  Joplin  Ragtime  tunes 
entitled  Scott  Joplin:  The  Red  Back  Book. 
It  was  awarded  a  Grammy  for  the  Best 
Chamber  Music  Performance  of  1973.  In 
February  of  this  year  they  released  a 
second  album  of  Ragtime  tunes  —  More 
Scott  Joplin  Rags.  The  New  England  Con- 
servatory Ragtime  Ensemble  has  per- 
formed in  New  York  and  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  has  appeared  on  several  tele- 
vision programs. 


KENNETH  MAURICE  HAMILTON,  a  native 
of  Georgia,  graduated  this  past  year  from 
Morehouse  College  in  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
where  he  studied  with  Wendell  Whalum. 
His  orchestral  performances  have  been 
with  Robert  Shaw  and  the  Atlanta  Sym- 
phony. They  include  the  Faure  Requiem, 
the  character  Jake  in  a  concert  version  of 
Gershwin's  Porgy  and  Bess,  and  the  char- 
acter Zodzetrick  in  the  premiere  perform- 
ance of  Joplin's  Treemonisha.  Kenneth 
Hamilton  is  presently  a  member  of  the 
Vocal  Fellowship  Program  at  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center. 


FRANCIS  HESTER,  a  former  Berkshire  Mu- 
sic Center  student,  attended  the  Juilliard 
School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student 
of  Mack  Harrell,  and  the  New  England 
Conservatory,  where  he  studied  with 
Frederick  Jagel.  He  also  studied  with 
Roland  Hayes.  A  frequent  soloist  with  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  the  Glee  Clubs 
of  Harvard  and  M.I.T.,  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Trinity  Church  in  Bos- 
ton, he  has  also  sung  with  the  Cambridge 
Society  for  Early  Music,  the  Cantata 
Singers,  the  Chorus  Pro  Musica  of  Boston 
and  the  Youth  Concerts  at  Symphony  Hall 
with  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony. 
Francis  Hester  has  appeared  with  the 
Buffalo  Philharmonic,  the  Detroit  Sym- 
phony, the  Portland  Symphony,  the 
Rhode  Island  Philharmonic,  the  Denver 
Lyric  Opera,  the  New  Haven  Opera,  the 


New  England  Opera  Guild  and  the  Opera 
Company  of  Boston. 


THE  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
sponsored  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  and  Boston  Uni- 
versity, was  formed  in  1970.  John  Oliver, 
who  is  director  of  choral  and  vocal  activi- 
ties for  Tanglewood,  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  MIT,  and  director  of  the  MIT 
Glee  Club  and  Choral  Society  and  of  the 
Framingham  Choral  Society,  has  been 
director  of  the  Festival  Chorus  since  its 
foundation.  Members  of  the  chorus,  who 
come  from  the  Greater  Boston  area  and 
from  all  walks  of  life,  rehearse  through- 
out the  year.  They  made  their  debut  in 
1970  at  Symphony  Hall  in  a  performance 
of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  con- 
ducted by  Leonard  Bernstein,  and  have 
since  taken  part  in  performances  directed 
by  William  Steinberg,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Colin 
Davis,  Arthur  Fiedler  and  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas.  Among  the  many  works  in  which 
they  have  sung  are  Mahler's  Symphony 
No.  8,  Berlioz'  Grande  messe  des  morts, 
Mozart's  Requiem  and  Haydn's  Die 
lahrezeiten.  During  the  summer  of  1972 
at  Tanglewood  the  Festival  Chorus  took 
part  in  works  of  Bach,  Haydn,  Beethoven, 
Handel,  Mozart,  Berlioz  and  Verdi.  Last 
summer  their  performances  included 
Haydn's  The  Creation,  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony,  Mozart's  Coronation  Mass  and 
Verdi's  Requiem.  Earlier  this  season  they 
took  part  in  performances  of  Berlioz'  La 
Damnation  de  Faust. 
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own  a  piece  of  Williamstown 
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The  finest  Western  Massachusetts  offers. 
Prices  start  at  $56,500 

We  invite  your  visit  and  will 
send  our  brochure  on  request. 

Pine  Cobble  is  on  Stratton  Road  (off  Adams  Road) 
Williamstown,  Mass.  Call  collect  413-458-3636 


pine  cobble      .  .  .  compatible  with  the  tastes 
and  standards  Williamstown  long  ago  established. 
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Just  North  of  Williams  College  on  U.  S.  Route  7.  Models  open  daily  1-6  p.m. 
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BERKSHIRE  LAKES  ESTATES 


Country  Living  at  its  best! 

Swimming  and  boating  on  a  crystal  clear  lake.  Tennis  courts  and 
boat  docks.  Adjacent  to  large  state  forest  for  privacy.  Lake  front, 
lake  view,  lake  access  lots  (one  acre  or  larger)  from  $1 0,000.  Pres- 
tigious community. 

TO  VISIT:  Take  Mass.  Turnpike  to  Lee,  Mass.  Take  Rt.  20  East. 
Continue  4  miles  to  Belden's  Tavern  left  for  two  miles  to  Berkshire 
Lakes  Estates. 

BERKSHIRE  LAKES  ESTATES 

YOKUM  POND  ROAD 

BECKET,  MASS.  01223 

TEL:  413-623-8747 


CRAFTS  FAIR 

AUGUST  2,  3  A  4 
9  am  to  5:30  pm 

Monument  Mountain  Regional 

High  School 

Route  7 

GREAT  B ARRINCTON. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

ADMISSION  $1 

Children  Under  12   50c 

EXCEPTIONAL  VARIETY  OF 
MASTER  CRAFTS 
1 00  EXHIBITS  from  the  entire 
NORTHEASTERN  UNITED  STATES 

Food  By  "ALICE'S  RESTAURANT" 
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MANHATTAN 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


George  Schick,  President 


Training  the  musicians  of  tomorrow 
in  the  musical  center  of  our  country. 


_k  For  information  concerning  admission  and  scholarships, 

**#J,p*[   If  write  to: 


MANHATTAN  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

120  Claremont  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10027  (212)  749-2802 
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Extends  an  invitation  to  all  our 
customers  to  come  to  our  Pottery  and 
see  the  Japanese  Wood-Burning  Kiln. 
ROUTE  41,  HOUSATONIC,  MASS. 
TEL.  (413)  274-6259 
339  BLEEKER  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
TEL.  (212)  691-3524 


Williemstown 
Theatre 


Two  Hundred  Performances  of 
Forty  Events 

For  information  call  (413)  458-8146 

or  write  to:  P.O.  Box  675 

Williamstown,  Mass.  01267 
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FESTIVAL  INFORMATION 


A  map  of  Tanglewood,  which  shows  the  location  of  concert  halls,  parking 
areas,  offices,  telephones  and  rest  rooms,  is  printed  at  the  back  of  the  program. 
During  performances  the  rest  rooms  at  the  rear  of  the  Shed  are  closed. 


Latecomers  will  not  be  seated  until  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Members  of  the  audience  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  concert's  end  are  ear- 
nestly asked  to  do  so  between  works,  not  during  the  performance. 


Open  rehearsals.  The  open  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  held 
each  Saturday  morning  at  10.30  are  open  to  the  public.  The  charge  for  admis- 
sion is  $3.  The  open  rehearsals  benefit  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund. 


Ticket  information  for  all  Berkshire  Festival  events  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Festival  Ticket  Office  at  Tanglewood  (telephone  413-637-1600).  The  Office  is 
open  from  9  am  to  6  pm  daily,  and  until  intermission  on  concert  days. 


The  taking  of  photographs  during  musical  performances  is  not  allowed. 


The  use  of  recording  equipment  at  Tanglewood  is  not  allowed  at  any  time. 


Articles  lost  and  found.  It  will  be  much  appreciated  if  visitors  who  find  stray 
property  will  hand  it  in  to  any  Tanglewood  official.  Any  visitor  who  wishes  to 
recover  a  lost  article  should  call  at  the  Lost  and  Found  office  located  in  the 
house  of  the  Superintendent  near  the  Main  Gate. 


Refreshments  can  be  obtained  in  the  area  to  the  west  of  the  Main  Gate  and 
visitors  are  invited  to  picnic  on  the  grounds  before  concerts.  Catering  is  by 
Ogden  Foods  Inc. 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Store  is  located  near  the  Main  Gate.  Phonograph  rec- 
ords, sheet  music,  books,  postcards,  films,  etc.,  are  obtainable.  The  store  remains 
open  for  half  an  hour  after  the  end  of  each  concert  in  the  Shed.  The  store  is 
managed  by  Van  Curler  Music  Company  of  Albany,  New  York. 


Limited  parking  facilities  are  available  for  invalids  and  physically  handicapped 
persons.  Please  consult  the  parking  attendant. 

First  aid  is  available  at  the  first  aid  station  situated  near  the  Main  Gate.  In  case 
of  emergency,  please  see  the  nearest  usher. 


Physicians  and  others  expecting  urgent  calls  are  asked  to  leave  their  name  and 
seat  number  with  the  Guide  at  the  Main  Gate  booth. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
record  exclusively  for  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra 
records  exclusively  for  POLYDOR,  a  division  of  Deutsche  Grammophon. 


BALDWIN    is   the   official   piano   of   the   Boston   Symphony   Orchestra   and    the 
Berkshire  Music  Center. 


WHITESTONE  PHOTO  is  the  official  photographer  to  the  Berkshire  Festival  and 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 
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TANGLEWOOD 


Opposite  the  Lion  Gate  stands  a  small  red  cottage,  a  replica  of  the 
building  where  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  took  up  residence  in  1848.  At 
that  time  the  cottage  stood  on  the  borders  of  Tanglewood,  the  estate 
of  a  wealthy  banker  and  merchant  from  Boston,  William  Aspinwall 
Tappan.  The  beauty  of  the  Berkshire  hills  and  valleys  must  have  helped 
to  inspire  Tanglewood  Tales;  certainly  the  countryside,  the  climate  and 
the  closeness  to  New  York  and  Boston  attracted  distinguished  residents, 
builders  of  magnificent  houses,  where  one  could  escape  the  hubbub  of 
city  life. 

Many  of  them  were  lovers  of  music,  and  in  the  summer  of  1934  there 
were  organized  three  outdoor  concerts  at  one  of  the  estates  in  Inter- 
laken,  a  mile  or  two  from  Tanglewood.  The  performances  were  given 
by  members  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  conducted  by  Henry  Hadley. 
This  experiment  was  so  successful  that  during  the  following  months 
the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  was  incorporated,  and  the  series 
was  repeated  in  1935. 

The  Festival  committee  then  invited  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
to  take  part  the  next  summer.  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  Orchestra's 
first  concert  in  the  Berkshires  in  a  tent  at  'Holmwood',  a  former  Vander- 
bilt  estate  —  today  Foxhollow  School.  About  5,000  people  attended 
each  of  the  three  concerts. 

In  the  winter  of  1936  the  owners  of  Tanglewood,  Mrs  Gorham  Brooks 
and  Miss  Mary  Aspinwall  Tappan,  descendants  of  William  Tappan, 
offered  the  estate  —  210  acres  of  lawns  and  meadows  —  with  the 
buildings,  as  a  gift  to  Dr  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony.  It 
was  gratefully  accepted,  and  on  August  12  1937  the  largest  crowd  in 
the  Festival's  history  assembled  in  a  tent  for  the  first  concert  at  Tangle- 
wood—  a  program  of  music  by  Wagner.  As  Koussevitzky  began  to 
conduct  'The  ride  of  the  Valkyries',  a  fierce  storm  erupted.  The  roar 
of  the  thunder  and  the  heavy  splashing  of  the  rain  on  the  tent  totally 
overpowered  Wagner's  heavy  orchestration.  Three  times  Koussevitzky 
stopped  the  Orchestra,  three  times  he  resumed  as  there  were  lulls  in 
the  storm.  Since  some  of  the  players'  instruments  were  damaged  by 
water,  the  second  half  of  the  program  had  to  be  changed. 

As  the  concert  came  to  its  end,  Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith,  a  leading 
light  in  the  foundation  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  mounted 
the  stage  and  addressed  the  audience:  'The  storm  has  proved  con- 
clusively the  need  for  a  shed.  We  must  raise  the  $100,000  necessary  to 
build.'  The  response  was  immediate.  Plans  for  the  Music  Shed  were 
drawn  up  by  the  eminent  architect  Eliel  Saarinen  and  modified  by 
Josef  Franz  of  Stockbridge,  who  also  directed  construction,  and  the 
building  was  miraculously  completed  on  June  16  1938,  a  month  ahead 
of  schedule.  Seven  weeks  later  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  inaugural 
concert — a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony. 

By  1941  the  annual  Festival  had  already  broadened  so  widely  in  size  and 
scope  as  to  attract  nearly  100,000  visitors  during  the  summer.  The 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  the  Chamber  Music  Hall  and  several  small  studios 
had  been  built,  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  had  been  established. 

Tanglewood  today  has  an  annual  attendance  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
during  the  eight-week  season.  In  addition  to  the  twenty-four  regular 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  the  Orchestra  gives  a  weekly  Open 
rehearsal  on  Saturday  mornings  to  benefit  the  Pension  Fund,  there  are 
Boston  Pops  concerts,  there  are  the  Festival  of  Contemporary  music, 
sponsored  in  co-operation  with  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard, 
and  almost  daily  concerts  by  the  gifted  musicians  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center.  Tanglewood  remains  unique:  nowhere  else  in  the  world  is 
there  such  a  wealth  of  artistic  activity,  nowhere  else  can  music  be  heard 
in  surroundings  of  such  incomparable  beauty. 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


*   ;.V*: 
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Henry  Lee  Higginson,  soldier,  philanthro- 
pist and  amateur  musician,  dreamed  many 
years  of  founding  a  great  and  permanent 
orchestra   in    his   home   town   of   Boston. 
When    at    last    his    dreams    approached 
reality,    in    the   spring   of   1881,   he   com- 
mitted  to   paper  a   statement  which   de- 
scribed  his   purposes  and   intentions.   He 
explored  many  specifics,  among  them  the 
engagement    of    conductor    and    players, 
'reserving  to  myself  the  right  to  all  their 
time  needed  for  rehearsals  and  for  con- 
certs, and  allowing  them  to  give  lessons 
when    they    had    time'.    He    planned    'to 
give  in  Boston  as  many  serious  concerts 
of  classical    music  as   were   wanted,   and 
also    to   give   at   other   times,    and    more 
especially   in   the  summer,  concerts  of  a 
lighter   kind   of   music'.   Prices   of  admis- 
sion were  to  be  kept  'low  always'.  The 
conductor's    charge    was    to    'select    the 
musicians    when    new    men    are    needed, 
select  the  programmes,  .  .  .  conduct  all 
the  rehearsals  and  concerts  .  .  .  and  gen- 
erally be  held  responsible  for  the  proper 
production  of  all  his  performances'.  Ad- 
ministrative help  and  a  librarian  were  also 
to  be  engaged. 


The  initial  number  of  the  players  was  to 
be  70,  and  in  addition  to  concerts  there 
were  to  be  public  rehearsals.  As  for  the 
orchestra's  financial  structure,  of  the  esti- 
mated annual  cost  of  $115,000  Major 
Higginson  reckoned  to  provide  himself 
for  the  deficit  of  $50,000.  He  continued: 
'One  more  thing  should  come  from  this 
scheme,  namely,  a  good  honest  school 
of  musicians.  Of  course  it  would  cost  us 
some  money,  which  would  be  well  spent.' 


The  inaugural  concert  took  place  on 
October  22  1881.  The  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Daily  Evening  Traveller  wrote 
two  days  later:  'Music  Hall  was  the 
scene   of   a   large   and   brilliant  gathering 


on  Saturday  evening  at  the  opening  con- 
cert of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Mr  Georg  Hen- 
schel.  We  find  it  necessary  only  to  refer 
to  the  princely  munificence  of  Mr  Hig- 
ginson, who  instituted  the  course,  and  to 
whose  efforts  alone  more  credit  is  due 
for  the  best  interests  of  music  than  all 
the  "close  corporation  societies"  ever 
organized  in  this  city.  The  selection  of 
Mr  Georg  Henschel  as  director  of  the 
orchestra  is  an  evidence  of  the  founder's 
astuteness  and  sound  common  sense,  for 
although  the  announcement  raised  some 
criticisms  which  are  far  from  compli- 
mentary, the  results  attained  [Saturday] 
evening  under  that  gentleman's  baton 
amply  and  doubly  proved  the  wisdom 
of  the  choice,  for  there  has  not  been  a 
leader  in  our  musical  circles  during  re- 
cent years  who  has  succeeded  in  impart- 
ing so  much  of  his  own  musicianly  quali- 
ties and  magnetism  as  did  Mr  Henschel 
on   Saturday  evening  .   .   .' 


Tickets  for  the  season  had  gone  on  sale 
about  six  weeks  earlier,  and  by  six 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  first  booking, 
there  was  a  line  of  seventy-five  people 
outside  the  Box  Office,  some  of  whom 
had  waited  all  night.  By  the  end  of  the 
season  concerts  were  sold  out,  and  ticket 
scalpers  had  already  started  operations. 
Mr  Higginson  wrote  a  letter  to  the  press, 
which  was  published  on  March  21  1882: 
'When  last  spring  the  general  scheme 
for  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  was  put  forth,  the  grave  doubt 
in  my  mind  was  whether  they  were 
wanted.  This  doubt  has  been  dispelled 
by  a  most  kindly  and  courteous  public, 
and  therefore  the  scheme  will  stand.' 


Symphony  concerts  continued  to  be  held 
in  the  old  Music  Hall  for  nearly  twenty 
years,   until   Symphony   Hall   was   opened 
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HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


GEORG   HENSCHEL 


KARL  MUCK 


in  1900.  The  new  building  was  immedi- 
ately acclaimed  as  one  of  the  world's 
most  acoustically  perfect  concert  rooms. 
Ceorg  Henschel  was  succeeded  by  Wil- 
helm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur, 
and  the  legendary  Karl  Muck,  all  of  them 
German-born. 


Meanwhile,  in  July  1885,  the  musicians 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  had  given  their 
first  'Promenade  concert',  to  fulfill  Mr 
Higginson's  wish  to  give  Boston  'concerts 
of  a  lighter  kind  of  music'.  From  the 
earliest  days  there  were  both  music 
and  refreshments  at  the  'Promenades'  — 
a  novel  idea  to  which  Bostonians  re- 
sponded enthusiastically.  The  concerts, 
soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime  and 
to  be  renamed  'Popular',  and  later  'Pops', 
fast  became  a  tradition. 


The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
was  greatly  changed  in  1918.  The  vicious 
anti-German  feeling  then  prevalent  re- 
sulted in  the  internment  and  later  dis- 
missal of  Dr  Muck.  Several  of  the  German 
players  also  found  their  contracts  termi- 
nated at  the  same  time.  Mr  Higginson, 
then  in  his  eighties,  felt  the  burden  of 
maintaining  the  Orchestra  by  himself  was 
now  too  heavy,  and  entrusted  the  Or- 
chestra to  a  Board  of  Trustees.  Henri 
Rabaud  was  engaged  as  Conductor,  to  be 
succeeded  the  following  season  by  Pierre 
Monteux. 


During  Monteux's  first  year  with  the 
Orchestra,  there  was  a  serious  crisis.  The 
Boston  Symphony  at  that  time  was  the 
only  major  orchestra  whose  members  did 
not  belong  to  the  Musicians  Union.  This 
was  a  policy  strictly  upheld  by  Mr  Hig- 
ginson, who  had  always  believed  it  to  be 
solely  the  responsibility  of  the  Conductor 
to  choose  the  Orchestra's  personnel.  But 
the  players  were  restive,  and  many  wanted 
Union  support  to  fight  for  higher  sal- 
aries. There  came  a  Saturday  evening 
when  about  a  third  of  the  Orchestra  re- 
fused to  play  the  scheduled  concert,  and 


Monteux  was  forced  to  change  his  pro- 
gram minutes  before  the  concert  was 
due  to  start.  The  Trustees  meanwhile  re- 
fused to  accede  to  the  players'  demands. 


The  Boston  Symphony  was  left  short  of 
about  thirty  members.  Monteux,  demon- 
strating characteristic  resource,  tact  and 
enterprise,  first  called  on  the  Orchestra's 
pensioners,  several  of  whom  responded 
to  his  appeal,  then  held  auditions  to  fill 
the  remaining  vacancies.  Two  present 
members  of  the  Orchestra,  the  violinists 
Rolland  Tapley  and  Clarence  Knudson, 
were  among  the  young  Americans  en- 
gaged. During  the  following  seasons  Mon- 
teux rebuilt  the  Orchestra  into  a  great 
ensemble.  In  1924  Bostonians  gave  him 
a  grateful  farewell,  realising  that  he  had 
once  more  given  the  city  an  orchestra 
that  ranked  with  the  world's  finest.  It 
was  not  until  1942  that  the  conductor  and 
players  of  the  Boston  Symphony  finally 
joined   the   Musicians    Union. 


The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship,  electric  per- 
sonality, and  catholic  taste  proved  so 
enduring  that  he  served  an  unprece- 
dented term  of  twenty-five  years.  There 
were  many  striking  moves  towards  expan- 
sion: recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the 
pioneering  days  of  1917,  continued  with 
increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio  broad- 
casts of  concerts.  In  1929  the  free  Espla- 
nade Concerts  on  the  Charles  River  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  since 
1915,  and  who  became  the  following 
year  the  eighteenth  Conductor  of  the 
Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  continues  to  hold 
today.  In  1936  Koussevitzky  led  the  Or- 
chestra in  their  first  concerts  here  in  the 
Berkshires,  and  two  years  later  he  and 
the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood. 


Henry  Lee  Higginson's  dream  of  'a  good 
honest  school  for  musicians'  was  pas- 
sionately shared  by  Serge  Koussevitzky. 
In   1940    the   dream    was    realized    when 
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>  ■  the     Orchestra     founded     the     Berkshire 

Music  Center  at  Tanglewood.  This  sum- 

i.  mer  academy  for  young  artists  was  and 

remains  unique,  and  its  influence  has 
been  felt  on  music  throughout  the  world. 
(An  article  about  the  Center  is  printed 
elsewhere  in  the  book.) 
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In  1949  Koussevitzky  was  succeeded 
as  Music  Director  of  the  Orchestra  by 
Charles  Munch.  During  his  time  in  Boston 
Dr  Munch  continued  the  tradition  of  sup- 
porting contemporary  composers,  and  in- 
troduced much  music  from  the  French 
repertoire  to  this  country.  The  Boston 
Symphony  toured  abroad  for  the  first 
time,  and  was  the  first  American  orches- 
tra to  appear  in  the  USSR.  In  1951  Munch 
restored  the  Open  rehearsals,  an  adapta- 
tion of  Mr  Higginson's  original  Friday 
'rehearsals',  which  later  had  become 
the  regular  Friday  afternoon  concerts  we 
£T*  know  today. 
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Erich  Leinsdorf  became  Music  Director  in 
the  fall  of  1962.  During  his  seven  years 
with  the  Orchestra,  he  presented  many 
premieres  and  restored  many  forgotten 
and  neglected  works  to  the  repertoire. 
As  his  two  predecessors  had  done,  he 
made  many  recordings  for  RCA,  including 
the  complete  symphonies  of  Brahms  and 
Beethoven,  and  a  major  cycle  of  Proko- 
fiev's music.  Mr  Leinsdorf  was  an  ener- 
getic Director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  and  under  his  leadership  a  full- 
tuition  Fellowship  program  was  instituted. 
Many  concerts  were  televised  during 
his  tenure. 


William  Steinberg  succeeded  Mr  Leins- 
dorf in  1969.  During  his  tenure  he 
conducted  several  American  and  world 
premieres,  led  the  1971  European  tour 
and  directed  concerts  in  cities  on  the 
East  Coast,  in  the  South  and  in  the  Mid- 
West.  He  made  recordings  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon  and  RCA,  including  some 
of  the  world's  first  issues  in  quadraphonic 
sound.  Mr  Steinberg  appeared  regularly 
on  television,  and  during  his  tenure  con- 
certs were  broadcast  for  the  first  time  in 


four-channel  sound  over  two  of  Boston's 
radio  stations. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Artistic  Director  of  the  Berk- 
shire Festival  since  1970,  became  Music 
Director  of  the  Orchestra  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1973-1974  season,  following  a 
year  as  Music  Adviser  to  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony. Invited  by  Charles  Munch  to 
Tanglewood  as  a  conducting  student  in 
1960,  he  has  been  closely  associated  with 
the  Orchestra  in  the  years  since  that 
time.  He  has  made  many  recordings  with 
the  Orchestra  on  the  RCA  and  Deutsche 
Grammophon  labels,  and  with  the  latter 
company  he  is  currently  in  the  midst  of  a 
project  that  will  include  the  complete 
orchestral  music  of  Ravel.  In  addition  to 
his  duties  in  Boston,  he  is  Conductor  and 
Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

In  1964  the  Orchestra  established  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  an 
ensemble  made  up  of  its  principal  play- 
ers. Each  year  the  Chamber  Players  give 
concerts  in  Boston,  and  have  made  sev- 
eral tours  both  of  the  United  States  and 
of  foreign  countries,  including  England, 
Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  France  and  the 
USSR.  They  have  appeared  on  television 
and  have  made  many  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA. 

Today  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Inc.  presents  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony and  Boston  Pops  Orchestras  and 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers, is  active  in  the  sponsorship  of  Youth 
Concerts  in  Boston,  is  deeply  involved  in 
television,  radio  and  recording  projects, 
and  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
Symphony  Hall  in  Boston  and  the  estate 
here  at  Tanglewood.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Mr  Higginson's  projected 
$115,000  to  a  sum  more  than  $6  million. 
It  is  supported  not  only  by  its  audiences, 
but  by  grants  from  the  Federal  and  State 
governments,  and  by  the  generosity  of 
many  businesses  and  individuals.  Without 
their  support,  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra would  be  unable  to  continue  its 
pre-eminent  position  in  the  world  of 
music. 
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THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


When  the  Boston  Symphony  established  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at 
Tanglewood  in  1940,  the  dream  of  two  of  the  Orchestra's  most  illus- 
trious figures  became  a  reality.  Henry  Lee  Higginson  clearly  recognized 
the  importance  of  a  highly  professional  training  environment  to  young 
musicians,  and  when  he  founded  the  Orchestra  in  1881  he  wrote  of  his 
wish  to  establish  also  a  'good  honest  school  for  musicians.'  It  was  a 
wish  that  was  not  to  be  realized  for  a  good  many  years  —  not,  in  fact, 
until  the  advent  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor  and  Music  Director 
from  1924  until  1949.  Koussevitzky  fervently  shared  Higginson's  vision 
of  an  academy  where  young  musicians  could  extend  their  professional 
training  and  broaden  their  artistic  experience  under  the  guidance  of 
eminent  international  musicians.  More  than  any  other  single  person,  it 
was  Koussevitzky  who  made  the  vision  a  reality,  and  it  is  appropriate 
during  the  centenary  year  of  the  great  conductor's  birth  that  his  memory 
is  honored  this  summer  with  a  weekend  of  music  (July  26,  27,  28)  per- 
formed by  members  of  the  entire  Tanglewood  community.  Koussevitzky 
was  Director  of  the  Center  from  its  founding  until  his  death  in  1951, 
and  his  vigorous  leadership  has  remained  an  inspiring  example.  Today 
Leonard  Bernstein,  his  student  and  assistant  during  the  early  days  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival,  serves  as  Adviser  to  Tanglewood  and  to  the  Center. 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  1974 


FESTIVAL  OF 
CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 


August  4  to  August  8 

co-sponsored  by  the 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

AT  TANGLEWOOD 

and  the 

FROMM  FOUNDATION 

AT  HARVARD 
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August  4  at  8.30  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

Gilbert  Kalish     guest  pianist 

including  works  of 

Wuorinen,  Davidovsky  and  Schoenberg 


August  5  at  8.30  pm 

RECITAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY 
VOCAL  MUSIC 


August  6  at  8.30  pm 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERT 

including  the  world  premiere 

of  a  chamber  work  by  Tison  Street* 


Succeeding  Koussevitzky  was  Charles  Munch,  and  it  is  another  tribute 
to  the  continuity  and  success  of  the  Center  that  the  present  Music 
Director,  Seiji  Ozawa,  studied  there  during  the  Munch  era.  From  1963 
until  1969  Erich  Leinsdorf  was  Director  of  the  Center,  and  it  was  during 
his  tenure  that  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  another  conductor  who  would 
become  closely  associated  with  the  Orchestra,  was  a  student  at  the 
Center.  Today  the  primary  responsibility  for  the  Center's  direction  is  in 
the  hands  of  Gunther  Schuller,  composer,  writer,  conductor,  educator 
and  President  of  the  New  England  Conservatory. 

Each  summer  young  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world  come  to  Tangle- 
wood for  the  annual  eight-week  session  of  the  Center.  They  study  under 
the  supervision  of  musicians  of  great  experience  in  orchestral  and 
chamber  music  performance,  in  conducting  and  composition.  Joseph 
Silverstein,  Concertmaster  and  Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony, is  Chairman  of  the  Faculty,  which  includes  principal  players  and 
members  of  the  Orchestra,  faculty  members  of  the  Boston  University 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  as  well  as  leading  soloists,  conductors  and  com- 
posers. The  emphasis  is  on  group  performance,  carried  out  under  pro- 
fessional conditions.  In  addition  to  the  Center's  Fellowship  Program  for 
instrumentalists,  conductors,  singers  and  composers,  Boston  University 
offers  programs  for  talented  high  school  instrumentalists  and  singers,  a 
piano  seminar,  applied  music  classes,  and  programs  in  such  related  arts 
as  dance  and  theater.  These  programs  offer  college-level  credit  through 
the  University's  School  of  Fine  Arts. 


August  7  at  8.30  pm 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERT 

including  the  world  premiere 

of  a  chamber  work  by  David  Winkler* 


August  8  at  8.30  pm 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ORCHESTRA 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     conductor 
including  the  world  premiere 
of  a  work  by  Fred  Lerdahl* 


•commissioned  by  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  Tanglewood  in  co-operation 
with  the  Fromm  Foundation  at  Harvard 


DAYS   IN  THE  ARTS 


is  a  program  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  designed  to  introduce  Boston 
Public  School  children  to  the  arts  by 
using  the  cultural  resources  of  Tangle- 
wood  and  Berkshire  County.  Thirty  fifth- 
and  sixth-graders  come  each  week  to 
spend  four  days  meeting  with  profes- 
sionals and  students  and  attending  vari- 
ous performances  on  the  Tanglewood 
grounds.  The  children  also  enjoy  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  Berkshires  through 
swimming,  hiking,  and  visiting  the  Pleas- 
ant Valley  Sanctuary,  but  the  emphasis  is 
on  the  arts. 


The  program  is  made  possible  this  sum- 
mer by  Title  I  funds  from  the  City  of 
Boston  and  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
artists  and  artists-in-training  who  volun- 
teer their  time  and  talent.  Members  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  stu- 
dents of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
demonstrate  their  instruments,  student 
dancers  from  Jacob's  Pillow  give  a  spe- 
cial introductory  workshop,  participants 
in  the  Lenox  Arts  Center  lend  their  ex- 
perience and  expertise,  and  five  full-time 
counselors  integrate  their  talents  in  art, 
music,   drama,  and   photography. 


Days  in  the  Arts  is  an  attempt  to  give  the 
participating  children  a  pleasant  initiation 
into  the  world  of  music,  dance,  drama 
and  art.  It  is  through  the  arts  that  a  child 
can  build  a  bridge  from  his  imagination 
to  reality.  If  he  learns  to  cross  that  bridge 
with  ease,  perhaps  the  beauty  he  creates 
in  the  imaginary  world  will  remain  in  the 
real  world  he  helps  to  create  when  he  is 
an  adult. 


Among  the  resources  available  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  are 
numerous  studios  for  practice  and  chamber  music,  and  an  extensive 
library  of  music  literature  and  scores.  Rehearsals  and  concerts  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra  and  other  performing  groups  take 
place  mostly  in  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  while  lectures,  seminars,  con- 
ducting classes,  vocal  and  choral  rehearsals,  composers'  forums  and 
concerts  of  chamber  music  take  place  in  the  Chamber  Music  Hall,  in 
the  West  Barn,  on  the  Rehearsal  Stage,  in  the  Hawthorne  Cottage,  and 
in  small  studios  situated  both  on  the  Tanglewood  grounds  and  in  build- 
ings in  Lenox  leased  by  the  Orchestra  for  the  summer.  The  Baldwin 
Piano  and  Organ  Company  generously  provides,  without  charge,  nearly 
100  keyboard  instruments  for  individual  practice  each  year,  while  other 
instruments  —  percussion,  for  example  —  are  provided  by  the  Orchestra. 

The  Boston  Symphony  is  assisted  in  supporting  the  Center  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  a  federal  agency,  as  well  as  by  indi- 
vidual and  corporate  sponsors  and  by  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at 
Harvard,  whose  generosity  and  co-operation  make  possible  each  year 
the  Center's  nationally  known  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music,  which 
this  season  takes  place  August  4  through  8.  As  a  performance-oriented 
institution,  the  Center  encourages  the  public  to  attend  the  Contempo- 
rary Festival  and  other  events  taking  place  throughout  the  summer. 
Details  may  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  Friends  of  Music  at 
Tanglewood,  located  near  the  Main  Gate. 

Scholarships  are  awarded  to  the  majority  of  the  students,  who  are 
chosen  by  audition  on  a  competitive  basis.  The  cost  of  the  Scholarship 
program  is  large  and  adds  each  year  substantially  to  the  deficit  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Details  of  how  you  may  help  are  printed 
elsewhere  in  the  program.  We  invite  you  to  hear  and  see  for  yourself 
the  remarkable  caliber  of  these  young  musicians. 


TANGLEWOOD    LENOX    MASSACHUSETTS 


Lake  Mahkeenac 


The  Berkshire  Festival  Program  is  published  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Inc.,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115,  and  Tanglewood,  Lenox, 
Massachusetts  01240. 

The  advertising  representatives  are  MediaRep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler  Office 
Building,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233.  Inquiries  for 
advertising  space  should  be  addressed  to  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  of  MediaRep 
Center. 


CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

BOSTON   EDISON  COMPANY 

CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

WM   FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

JOHN   HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

THE  SHAWMUT  ASSOCIATION   BANKS 

STATE  STREET  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 


LEISURE  LEE 


A  FOUR-SEASON  VACATION  COMMUNITY 

PRIVATE  SKI  SLOPE  ...  31/2  MILE 
NATURAL  LAKE  ...  SANDY  BEACH  ... 
BOAT  DOCKS  ...  WOODED  HOMESITES  ... 
PRIVATE  ROADS  ...  MOUNTAIN  CLEAN 

AIR 


on  Route  20 


Lee,  Mass. 


413-243-1972 


a  placf  to  think 


An  established,  planned  community 
designed  to  preserve  the  ecostruc- 
ture  of  the  original  forest-dirt  roads, 
hiking  paths,  lakes  and  ponds,  clean 
air,  4  to  6  acres  all  by  yourself,  neigh- 
boring on  a  15,000  acre  forest. 

Strong  protective  covenants.  Restricted  to    ^ 
180  lots. 


By     appointment     only.     Tel.  413-623-8933 
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RECENT  RECORD  RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


conducted  by  SEIJI   OZAWA 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique 


DG/2530  358 


) 


i 


THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  firebird 


conducted   by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT  (October  release) 
Symphony  no.  41  in  C     K.  551      'Jupiter' 
Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished' 


RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


\ 


' 


conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony 'Mathis  der  Maler'  { 

Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass  ) 


conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 

conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Mendelssohn's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 


DG/2530  246 


DG/2530  252 


RCA   LSC  3304 


THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Beethoven's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

conducted  by  ERICH   LEINSDORF 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 

album  includes  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  concerto  no.  1 

with  Artur  Rubinstein 


RCA  LSC  3317 


RCA  LSC  3305 


conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  symphony  of  Dvorak       RCA  LSC  3315 

THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 


and  DUCBZ/D 


Variations  on  a  Theme 
by  Palaset. 


Open  with  simple  plastic  cubes, 

131/2"  square,  in  white  or  brown. 

Then  introduce  variations, 

with  doors,  drawers  (deep  or  shallow), 

shelves,  dividers,  and  bases. 

Compose  just  the  right  arrangement 

for  what  you  want  to  store  or  display. 

As  a  finale,  admire  the  static-free 

cleanability  of  the  Palaset  system's 

painted  matte  finish. 

Audition  it  at  either  of  our  stores. 


THE  UPPER  STORY 
1045  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge.      547-3994 
Free  parking  in  rear 


THE  LOWER  STORY 
171  Huron  Ave. 
Cambridge.      547-5938 


The  sculptures  displayed  at  Tanglewood  this  summer  are  by  two 
artists  closely  associated  with  the  Berkshires. 


Will  Horwitt  grew  up  in  Lenox  where  he  started  working 
in  sculpture,  continuing  his  studies  at  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago.  The  recipient  of  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  in 
1965,  he  is  represented  in  the  collections  of  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Mu- 
seum, the  Yale  University  Art  Gallery  and  the  Smith 
College  Museum  of  Art,  among  others.  His  works  have 
been  widely  shown  in  this  country,  most  recently  at  the 


Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  in  New  York.  This 
spring  he  had  a  one-man  show  at  the  Lee  Ault  Gallery, 
his  New  York  representative. 

Richard  Stankiewicz,  who  has  lived  and  worked  in  Hunt- 
ington, Massachusetts  since  1962,  teaches  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  in  Albany,  and  has  recently  been 
creating  many  of  his  works  in  a  Pittsfield  foundry.  His 
activities  as  a  sculptor-teacher  have  taken  him  to  Tampa, 
Florida  and  Sydney,  Australia.  He  is  represented  in  the 
principal  museums  of  the  United  States  —  among  them 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  the  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  the  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum  and 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  —  as  well  as  the  Moderna 
Museet  in  Stockholm  and  the  Tel  Aviv  Museum.  The 
Zabriskie  Gallery,  New  York  City,  is  his  representative. 


Will  Horwitt:  'SKY  1963' 

Private  Collection,  photograph  by  Charles  Uht 


Richard  Stankiewicz:  '1973-10' 
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We  don't  have  to  tell  you 
how  good  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is. 
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And  we  don't  have  to  tell  you 
why  they  chose  to  record  on  Deutsche  Grammophon. 
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ncomparable  recordings  of  incomparable  performances. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA  Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 


NINETY-FOURTH  SEASON  1974-1975 


TANGLEWOOD  1974 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS 
President 


PHILIP  K.  ALLEN 
Vice-President 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 
Vice-President 


JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE 
Treasurer 


VERNON  R.  ALDEN 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

MRS  JOHN  M.  BRADLEY 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 


MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 

E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 

EDWARD  M.   KENNEDY 

EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 


JOHN  T.  NOONAN 

MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 

IRVING  W.  RABB 

PAUL  C.   REARDON 

MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 

JOHN   HOYT  STOOKEY 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 


HENRY  B.  CABOT 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 


PALFREY  PERKINS 
HENRY  A.  LAUGHLIN 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Executive  Director 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Manager 


PAUL  BRONSTEIN 
Business  Manager 


JOHN  H.  CURTIS 
Public  Relations  Director 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 

Administrator  of 

Educational  Affairs 


RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 


DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


HARRY  NEVILLE 
Program  Editor 
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Guide  to  the 
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Membership  in  the  Friends  of  Music 

at  Tanglewood  provides  you  with  many  exciting 

opportunities  and  priviliges  all  year  long. 

It's  the  secret  buy  of  the  Berkshires! 


FREE 

BERKSHIRE 

MUSIC  CENTER 

CONCERTS 

FOR  ALL 

MEMBERS 

Over  40  concerts  each  summer  by  the 
members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  summer 
academy  for  the  advanced  study  of  music. 
These  outstanding  mid-week  concerts  in- 
clude chamber  music  recitals,  full  orches- 
tra concerts,  vocal  and  choral  programs, 
and  the  annual  Festival  of  Contemporary 
Music,  Tanglewood's  "festival  within  a 
festival."   Individual  memberships  in  the 
Friends  are  available  for  $15.00;  Family 
memberships  are  available  for  $25.00. 

ADVANCE 

PROGRAM 

INFORMATION 

AND  TICKET 

ORDERING 

FORMS 

In  the  early  spring,  all  Friends  will  be  sent 
advance  Berkshire  Festival  programs  and 
ticket  ordering  forms,  as  well  as  receive 
the  "Symphony/Tanglewood  Newsletter." 

TANGLEWOOD 

TALKS 

AND  WALKS 

A  fascinating  series  which  grows  more 
popular  each  year,  these  informal  talks  on 
Thursdays  at  12:30  in  the  Tanglewood  Tent 
present  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  or  visiting  guest  artist,  followed 
by  a  special  guided  tour  of  the  Tanglewood 
grounds.  Those  attending  bring  a  picnic 
lunch  —  refreshments  provided!   Please 
call  the  Friends  Office  for  reservations. 

TENT 
MEMBERSHIP 

The  Tanglewood  Tent,  available  to  con- 
tributors of  $50  and  over,  provides  a  hospi- 
table gathering  place  behind  the  Music 
Shed  where  food  and  drink  may  be  pur- 
chased on  concert  days.  Hot  buffet  dinners 
are  served  on  Saturday  evenings  begin- 
ning at  6:30  p.m.   Reservations  must  be 
made  through  the  Friends  Office  no  later 
than  10:00  a.m.  on  the  Friday  morning  pre- 
ceding each  Saturday  evening  buffet. 

SPECIAL 

PARKING 

FOR  FRIENDS 

Two  convenient  reserved  parking  areas  are 
available  to  all  donors  of  $100  or  more  for 
all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts: 
either  the  Box  Parking  Lot  (Hawthorne 
Street  entrance),  or  the  Tent  Parking  Lot 
(West  Street  entrance). 

BERKSHIRE 

MUSIC 

CENTER 

CLASSES 

Contributors  of  $250  and  over  may  audit 
selected  classes  in  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center's  Listening  and  Analysis  Seminar. 
Those  wishing  to  attend  should  check  with 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Office  in  the 
Main  House  at  Tanglewood  for  a  class 
schedule. 

NAMED 
FELLOWSHIPS 

Fellowships  are  awarded  each  summer  to 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center's  most  promis- 
ing members.   $1,000  Fellowships  and  $500 
Associate  Fellowships  are  awarded  in  the 
name  of  the  donor  or  whomever  the  donor 
elects,  and  will  help  to  underwrite  the 
cost  of  one  Berkshire  Music  Center  mem- 
ber's 8-week  study  program. 

FRIENDS  OF  MUSIC  AT  TANGLEWOOD 
LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS  01240 
413/637-1600 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA  Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 


THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA   INC. 


HAZEN   H.  AYER 
ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 
LEO  L  BERANEK 
DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 
).  CARTER  BROWN 
CURTIS  R.   BUTTENHEIM 
MRS  NORMAN   L.  CAHNERS 
LEVIN  H.  CAMPBELL  III 
GEORGE  H.  A.  CLOWES  JR 
SILVIO  O.  CONTE 
JOHN   L.  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUSHMAN 
MICHAEL  J.  DALY 
NELSON  J.   DARLING  JR 
HENRY  B.  DEWEY 
RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 
PAUL  FROMM 
MRS  THOMAS  J.  GALLIGAN 


VERNON   R.  ALDEN     Chairman 
MRS  FRANK  G.  ALLEN     Vice-Chairman 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS     Secretary 

MRS  THOMAS  GARDINER 
MRS  CHARLES  GARSIDE 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
BRUCE  HARRIMAN 
MRS  RICHARD  D.  HILL 
JOHN  HOLT 

RICHARD  S.  HUMPHREY  JR 
MRS  JIM   LEE  HUNT 
DAVID  O.   IVES 
MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 
GEORGE  H.   KIDDER 
LEON   KIRCHNER 
'      MRS  JAMES  F.   LAWRENCE 
RODERICK  MacDOUGALL 

john  Mclennan 
colman  m.  mockler  jr 
mrs  charles  l.  moore 
mrs  elting  morison 


FRANK  E.  MORRIS 

DAVID  MUGAR 

DR  BARBARA  W.  NEWELL 

JOHN  T.  G.  NICHOLS 

DAVID   R.   POKROSS 

MRS  PRISCILLA  POTTER 

MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.   RAYMOND 

MRS  PETER  VAN  S.   RICE 

MRS  GEORGE   R.   ROWLAND 

MRS  A.   LLOYD   RUSSELL 

DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 

SAMUEL  L.  SLOSBERG 

RICHARD  A.  SMITH 

MRS  RICHARD  H.  THOMPSON 

STOKLEY  P.  TOWLES 

D.  THOMAS  TRIGG 

ROBERT  G.  WIESE 

VINCENT  C.ZIEGLER 
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Spend  an  evening -or  a  week-with  us! 


A  lot  of  places  serve  steak.  But 
there's  only  one  steak  house  like 
the  Branding  Iron.  Maybe  it's  the 
charcoal  broiling,  or  the  salad  bar 
or  the  draft  beer.  Maybe  it's  the 
decor— as  elegantly  casual  as  any 
steak  house  and  "saloon"  east  of 
San  Francisco . .  .with  flickering  gas- 
lights, polished  walnut  and  shining 
brass. 

Good  food,  good  company  in  a  nos- 
talgic atmosphere— The  Branding 
Iron,  the  most  civilized  steak  house 
in  the  Berkshires. 

WMK  IRON. 
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PLAZA  LEVEL,  BERKSHIRE  COMMON,  PITTSFIELD 
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The  Colonial  Hilton  Inn— a  magnificent  modern 
14-story  inn  right  in  the  heart  of  the  Berkshires 
...a  complete  resort  complex  with  luxurious 
air-conditioned  rooms  and  suites,  dining  in 
three  restaurants,  glass-domed  pool,  saunas, 
cinema,  indoor  parking  and  two-level  shopping 
plaza— all  under  one  roof.* 


George  Page's  Colonial 
Restaurant— hearty 

New  England  fare  in  a 
tradition  of  elegance. 


Lautrec  Lounge- 
cocktails  and  ooh-la- 
in  a  very  intimate 
atmosphere. 


la 


Cafe  Shop— breakfast, 
lunch  and  cocktails 
by  poolside. 

Top  of  the  Common 

. . .  skytop  cocktail  lounge 
with  dancing  and  live 
entertainment;  luncheon 
buffet  on  weekdays. 


XOolonid 
Hilton  Inn 

Welcome  is  just  the  beginning. 
Berkshire  Common,  Pittsfield  (413)  499-2000 


*lnquire  about  our  seasonal  package  plans. 
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How  to  get 

a  lot  for 
your  money. 


-^  If  you  are  like  most  discerning  people,  you  want 
f  a  lot  for  your  money  and  that's  what  we  offer  you. 


Otis  Wood  Lands 


A  beautifully  wooded  lot  with  private  lake  club 
*  house,  skiing,  tennis,  hiking,  fishing,  swimming,  boating 
and  nearby  golf,  summer  theatre,  great  restaurants  and 
the  famous  Tanglewood  Music  Festival.   At  Otis  Wood  Lands,  located  in  the  beautiful  Berkshires, 
you  get  much  more  than  a  lot.   You  get  a  full  acre  VT"^V  / 

home  site  in  a  delightful  year-round  vacation  community.      \ 
Land  you  buy  today  can  be  an  excellent  long  term  investment 
and  a  good  hedge  against  inflation  because  in  the  late  70's  and 
early  80's  land  of  this  kind  will  be  in  short  supply. 
Come  see  for  yourself.  Be  our  guest  and  enjoy  boating,  tennis, 
swimming  and  a  hearty  barbecue.    If  you  act  now  we  will  give  you  \  hartford  t 

pi 

one  $25.00  U.S.  Savings  Bond  after  you  and  ■ 
your  spouse  have  toured  the  property.   We  j 


are  making  this  offer  because  we  want  you  to  ; 

see  Otis  Wood  Lands.   Even  if  you  don't  buy  a  I 

home  site,  we  are  sure  you  will  tell  your  friends  ! 

about  the  wonderful  community  we  are  develop-   j 

ing.   Call  or  write  today  and  we  will  make  reser-   fc-- 

vations  for  your  visit.       \C\Q^+fe) 


Please  send  more  information  about 
Otis  Wood  Lands.     We  plan  to  visit 
Otis  Wood  Lands.    Date Time 

Name  

Telephone 

Address  

City 

State Zip 

Please  make  reservations  for__Adults Children 


Obtain  the  HUD  Property  Report 
from  develoi°.r  and  read  it  before 
signing  anything.    HUD  neither 
approves  the  merits  of  the  offering 
nor  the  value,  if  any.  of  the  property. 


NfiM 


Otis  Wood  Lands,'  Ltd., 

Otis,  Massachusetts,  01253 

Telephone  1  -  413  -  269-4531 

"Call  Collect" 


A  private 
vacation 
community 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Music  Director 


COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     Assistant  Conductor 


■  •  ~i 


i  'v 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
lerome  Rosen 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 


second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Marylou  Speaker 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Victor  Yampolsky 


violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
lerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
loseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Michael  Zaretsky 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
)oel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 
Martha  Babcock 


basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 


flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
lames  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 


piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

Eb  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 


contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Kavaloski 
Helen  Sagoft  Slosberg  chair 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 


timpani 

Everett  Firth 


percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 


stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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personnel  manager  William  Moyer 


PRETEND  FOR  A  MINUTE 

Pretend  your  car  is  a  stagecoach  .  .  . 

let's  say  circa  '74.  Never  mind  the  century. 

Now  .  .  .  wend  your  way  to  South  Egremont 

and  enjoy  a  leisurely  stayover 

that  could  very  well  be  marvelously  and  broadly  rewarding. 

IN  AN  18th  CENTURY  STAGE  STOP... 

under  one  Early  American  roof. 

—New  England's  very  finest  sports  gear  &  apparel  shop 

— Farm-fresh  vegetables  &  fruits  .  .  .  from  the  tractor  to  our  market 

— A  display  of  local  crafts  (and  this  area  is  a  hotbed  of  talent) 

— An  exhibit  of  local  artists  from  this  same  hotbed 

— A  country  store  appointed  &  stocked  the  way  they  USED  to  be 

—A  gift  shop  that  is  trinket-less 

-And  a  warmth  &  leisureliness  you'd  expect  at  a  stage  stop  .  .  . 

a  snow-bound  stage  stop. 

If  you've  got  the  time  .  .  .  you're  most  cordially  invited. 
Even  open  Sundays  1-5  pm     ■mimim 


master  chaiyi 


Ken ver    L/td.  °^^ ^^^^j^j^-civ 

SOUTH    EGREMONT,   MASSACHUSETTS  01258 
413-528-2330 
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Serge  Koussevitzky  (center)  with  Pierre  Monteux  (left)  and  Charles  Munch 
in  a  1950  photograph.  Monteux,  Music  Director  from  1919  to  1924,  was 
succeeded  by  Koussevitzky,  1924  to  1949,  who  was  followed  in  turn  by 
Munch,  1949  to  1962. 

SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY 
July  261874  —  June41951 

Serge  Koussevitzky,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
from  1924  to  1949,  was  nearly  seventy-seven  years  old  when  he  died  in 
1951,  but  despite  his  years  he  was  involved  with  the  future  in  a  way 
known  to  few  people  of  any  age.  One  of  his  most  remarkable  charac- 
teristics was  his  passion  for  building,  a  passion  which  burned  as  brightly 
after  his  retirement  as  it  had  during  the  preceding  seventy-five  years  of 
his  life.  When  he  came  to  Boston  it  was  with  the  expectation  that  he 
would  stay  only  two  or  three  years  in  America.  But  he  remained  with  the 
Orchestra  twenty-five  years  and  by  the  time  he  left  he  had  molded  an 
instrument  that  was  recognized  everywhere  as  one  of  the  world's  great 
orchestras.  In  the  process  he  became  a  musical  legend,  a  brilliant  figure 
in  America's  musical  history.  Yet,  glamorous  and  noteworthy  as  his  con- 
ducting career  was,  it  was  only  one  facet  of  a  truly  remarkable  life. 

Born  100  years  ago  in  a  small  backward  Russian  village,  Koussevitzky 
rose  from  his  obscure  beginnings  to  become  the  embodiment  of  the 
forward-looking  artistic  spirit.  Starting  out  as  a  double-bass  player,  he 
achieved  world-wide  fame  as  a  virtuoso  on  that  instrument  before  he 
turned  to  conducting.  By  1910  he  had  his  own  orchestra  and  with  it  he 
gave  concerts  not  only  in  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow  but  also  in  the 
provinces  and  —  by  means  of  chartered  steamboat  —  at  towns  along  the 
length  of  the  Volga  River,  thus  fulfilling  an  ambition  to  bring  symphonic 
music  to  the  people.  Active  too  as  a  publisher,  he  operated  his  Editions 
Russe  on  the  unheard-of  principle  that  all  profits  from  the  sale  of  scores 
should  accrue  directly  to  the  composers.  And  later,  as  head  of  the  Kous- 
sevitzky Music  Foundation,  he  commissioned  and  championed  new 
works  by  dozens  of  his  contemporaries.  He  was  a  man  who  never  tired 
of  searching  out  new  ways  of  encountering  the  artistic  experience. 

One  of  his  greatest  visions  was  that  of  Tanglewood  and  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  which  he  thought  of  as  a  single  entity,  a  'creative  musical 
center,'  he  wrote,  'where  the  greatest  living  composers  will  teach  the  art 
of  composition;  the  greatest  virtuosi,  the  art  of  perfect  performance;  the 
greatest  conductors,  the  mystery  of  conducting  orchestras  and  choruses. 
The  most  eminent  thinkers  and  scholars  will  lecture  there.  A  free  coop- 
eration of  such  an  elite  will  certainly  result  in  a  creation  of  new  and 
great  values  of  art;  in  the  radiation  of  the  beams  of  culture  over  a 
nation  and  over  the  whole  world;  and,  finally,  in  the  education  and 
training  of  a  new  generation  of  American  artists.' 

Tanglewood  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  projects  with  which  he 
was  intensely  involved  until  the  time  of  his  death,  have  become  fitting 
shrines  to  the  memory  of  Koussevitzky.  The  foundations  he  laid  here 
were  ones  upon  which  others  could,  and  did,  build.  Today  these  institu- 
tions remain  imbued  with  his  intense  vitality  and  humanistic  spirit,  mak- 
ing his  name  one  that  is  especially  deserving  of  honor  during  the  cen- 
tennial year  of  his  birth. 


>■ 
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BERKSHIRE  LAKES  ESTATES 


Country  Living  at  its  best! 

Swimming  and  boating  on  a  crystal  clear  lake.  Tennis  courts  and 
boat  docks.  Adjacent  to  large  state  forest  for  privacy.  Lake  front, 
lake  view,  lake  access  lots  (one  acre  or  larger)  from  $1 0,000.  Pres- 
tigious community. 

TO  VISIT:  Take  Mass.  Turnpike  to  Lee,  Mass.  Take  Rt.  20  East. 
Continue  4  miles  to  Belden's  Tavern  left  for  two  miles  to  Berkshire 
Lakes  Estates. 

BERKSHIRE  LAKES  ESTATES 

YOKUM  POND  ROAD 

BECKET,  MASS.  01223 

TEL:  413-623-8747 


CRAFTS  FAIR 

AUGUST  2,  3  &  4 
9  am  to  5:30  pm 

Monument  Mountain  Regional 

High  School 

Route  7 

GREAT  BARRINGTON, 

MASSACHUSETTS 

ADMISSION  $1 

Children  Under  12   50c 

EXCEPTIONAL  VARIETY  OF 
MASTER  CRAFTS 
1 00  EXHIBITS  from  the  entire 
NORTHEASTERN  UNITED  STATES 

Food  By  "ALICE'S  RESTAURANT" 


GOURMET  RESTAURANT  OF  THE  BERKSHIRES 

RELAXED  DINING 

Congenial,  Contemporary  and 
Continental  are  the  successful 
ingredients  of  this  attractive 
wayside  restaurant. 

Unexcelled  Continental  Cuisine 
highlights  LeCoq  au  Vin  Rouge, 
Escaloppine  of  Veal  Marsala, 
Steaks,  Prime  Ribs  au  Jus,  and 
Duckling  L'Orangeand  Cherry. 

Enjoy  cocktails  and  dining  in  a 
leisure  manner  and  a  gourmet  style. 


•  VISIT  BOURBON  BARREL  COCKTAIL  LOUNGE 
before  and  after  concerts 

•  ENTERTAINMENT  AND  DANCING  NIGHTLY 
except  Sundays 

•  HOURS:  Open  Every  Day 

•  BRUNCH:  Open  from  9:30  a.m. 

•  LUNCH  AND  DINNER 

PITTSFIELD-  LENOX  ROAD  (ROUTES  7  &  20)  LENOX 

TEL:  413-637-1341 


EXCELLENT    CUISINE 
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TANGLEWOOD  1974 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

CUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Friday  August  1 6 1974  at  7  o'clock 


WEEKEND  PRELUDE 


STUART  BURROWS     tenor 
ROBERT  JONES     piano 


BALLAD  SONGS  OF   LOVE  AND  SENTIMENT 


CAPEL 

COLERIDGE- 
TAYLOR 

MONRO 

CADMAN 

KILMER 

SANDERSON 

TOSELLI 

TOSTI 

METCALF 


Love,  Could  I  Only  Tell  Thee     (Bingham) 

Eleanore     (Mackay) 

My  Lovely  Celia     (arr.  Lane  Wilson) 

At  Dawning     (Eberhart) 

Trees     (Rasbach) 

Until     (Teschemacher) 

Serenata     (Elkin) 

My  Dreams     (Weatherly) 

Absent     (Glen) 


TESCHEMACHER   Because     (D'Hardelot) 


CLAY 

LESLIE 

GLOVER 

ROWE 

HARFORD 

WOODFORDE- 
FINDEN 

NELSON 

GWYNN 
WILLIAMS 

R.S.   HUGHES 

D.   PUCHE 
EVANS 


I'll  Sing  Thee  Songs  of  Araby     (Wills) 

Annabelle  Lee     (Poe) 

The  Rose  of  Tralee     (Spencer) 

Macushla     (MacMurrough) 

I  Hear  You  Calling  Me     (Marshall) 

Kashmiri  Song     (Hope) 
MaryofArgyle     (Jefferys) 

My  Little  Welsh  Home 
Arafa  Don 

Yr  Hen  Gerddor 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA   RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &   RCA  RECORDS 
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THE   FRIENDS  OF  MUSIC  AT 

TANGLEWOOD 

The  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood 
are  hundreds  of  people  concerned  with 
keeping  beautiful  music  in  the  Berk- 
shires.  Not  only  do  the  Friends  help 
bring  famous  conductors  and  soloists  to 
Tanglewood  for  the  Berkshire  Festival 
concerts,  but  they  also  provide  the 
critical  support  for  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra's training  institution  for  tomorrow's 
great  musicians.  Further  information 
about  becoming  a  Friend  of  Music  at 
Tanglewood,  and  about  Berkshire  Music 
Center  events  is  available  from  the 
TANGLEWOOD  FRIENDS  OFFICE  lo- 
cated at  the  Main  Gate. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

THE  COUNCIL  OF 

TANGLEWOOD  FRIENDS 

Mrs  Peter  van  S.  Rice 
Co-Chairman 

William  A.  Selke 
Co-Chairman 

Mrs  John  S.  McLennan 

Vice-Chairman 

Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Vice-Chairman 

BUSINESS 

Mrs  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Chairman 

Henry  H.  Williams  Jr 
Vice-Chairman 

NOMINATING 

Mrs  Stephen  V.  C.  Morris 

Curtis  R.  Buttenheim 

MEMBERSHIP 

Mrs  Samuel  Boxer 
Chairman 

Mrs  Desmond  R.  Tivy 
Vice-Chairman 

COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 

Mrs  Frederick  G.  Crane  Jr 
Co-Chairman 

Edward  S.  Rubinow 
Co-Chairman 

HOSPITALITY 
Mrs  Arthur  Aronoff 

Co-Chairman 

Mrs  Peter  J.  Sprague 

Co-Chairman 

LIAISON  BETWEEN  BOSTON  AND 
TANGLEWOOD  FRIENDS 

Mrs  James  Garivaltis 
Mrs  Harris  Fahnestock 

SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Mrs  Richard  W.  Marcure     Chairman 

Mrs  William  F.  Barrett  Jr 
Vice-Chairman 

Mrs  James  A.  Kapteyn     Vice-Chairman 


\77\  was  a  eood 
year  for  our  Lobster  Pie. 
This  year  it's  even  better. 

When  you  visit  us  at  the  Publick  House,  we'll  welcome  you 
into  a  true  18th  century  tavern  and  pub. 

Because  we  haven't  changed  since  the  days  when  hungry 
Colonial  travelers  would  stop  by  for  one  of  our  generous 
meals. 

But  to  tell  the  truth,  our  good  Yankee  cooking  is  even  better 
today. 

Roasted  whole  Cornish  game  hen.  Steak  in  a  skillet,  with 
crushed  peppercorns  or  red  wine  sauce.  And  our  special  indi- 
vidually   baked    lobster   pie. 

And  if  you  see  someone  at  a  nearby  table  enjoying  our  hot 
deep-dish  apple  pie  with  real  Vermont  cheddar,  pay  heed: 
you're  going  to  need  some  room  for  dessert. 

lit/  — The  Innkeeper 


Publick  House 

On  the  Common  -  Sturbridge,  Mass.  (6ij)  347-3313.  Near  Old  Sturbridge  Village 


Dance 

ThP  Pi 

at 

IIaia/ 

1  1 ivj  n 

July   2-6                                                                  ,;:::::ir% 

IIvSVV 

July  23-27 

Violette  Verdy  &  Partner  (Jul 0:3 .41 

Eliot  Feld  Ballet 

HelgiTomasson&GeiseyKtrkland  {July  5,6) 

Mimi  Garrard  Dance  Theater 

(Courtesy:  Nevv  York  Cify  galiet) 

Ritha  Devi 

j:,  July  30-A ugust  3 

Bottom  of  the  Bucket  But... 

Judith  Jamison 

(Courtesy    Alvin  Ailey  City  Center  Dance 

July  9-1  3           :||||5     l|/^lf 

TheSJaifl.  ■ 

Dennis  Wayne's  American  Ballet  Co. 

Miguel  Godreau,  John  Parks 

Dennis  Wayne,  Francesca  Corkie,  James 

Nala  Najan 

Dunne,  Donna  Cowan     ll||ll;llsllllslll:. 

(Courtesy:  City  Center  Joffrey  Ballet) 

j:,.  August  6-10 

Members  of  Dan  Wagoner's  Dance  Co. 

Pearl  Lang  and  Dance  Co. 

Pilobolus  Dance  Theatre 

July  15,  16  (Jacob's  Pillow  Benefit) 

i ft:iMemb&RS,of  Chuck  Davis  Dance  Co. 

Edward  Villella  &  Partner 

,  August  13-17 

Carmen  de  Lavallade 

Manuel  Alum  Dance  Co. 

Maria  Alba  Spanish  Dance  Co. 

July  17-20 

August  20-24 

Nikolais  Dance  Theatre 

Lotte  Goslar's  Pantomime Cweus 

Members  of  Jose  Limon  Company 

Minutes  from  Tanglewood  on  the 

Massachusetts  Turnpike,  Lee  exit. 

Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festiva 

,  Lee,  Mass.   (413)  243-0745 
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\  TANGLEWOOD  1974 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Friday  August  1 6 1 974  at  9  o'clock 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI   OZAWA     conductor 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


'Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  B  flat  minor     op.  23 

Allegro  non  troppo  e  molto  maestoso 
Andante  semplice 
Allegro  con  fuoco 

ANDRE  WATTS 


intermission 


"Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor     op.  74     'Pathetique' 

Adagio  -  allegro  non  troppo 
Allegro  con  grazia 
Allegro  molto  vivace 
Finale:  adagio  lamentoso 


Andre  Watts  plays  the  Steinway  piano 

The  program  notes  for  this  evening's  concert  begin  on  page  20. 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &  *RCA  RECORDS 
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THE 
OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 

STOCKBRIDGE 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


Stockbridge 

Historical  Exhibits 

with 

Original  Paintings  by 

NORMAN  ROCKWELL 

On  permanent  exhibit 

Autographed 

prints  and  books  available. 

Open  Year  Round  —  Daily  10-5  p.m. 
Except  Tuesdays 

Adults  $1.00  Children  25c 


CHESTERWOOD 

STOCKBRIDGE 


Summer  Home  and  Studio  of 
DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH 

Sculptor  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial 

Garden,  Nature  Trail, 
Paintings,  Barn  Sculpture  Gallery 

Adults  $1.50  •  Children  $.75 

Daily  10-5 

Candlelight  Tours 
Monday  &  Wednesday  •  5-10  pm 

a  property  of 
The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservations 


From  here 


to  hear 


With  Superex  Stereophones,  you've  got  the  best  seat  in 
Philharmonic  Hall. You're  in  the  control  room  at  every  record 
ing  session.  And  you  can  change  seats  simply  by  changing 
the  volume. 

Transport  yourself  to  the  center  of  the  brass  section,  or 
see  what  it  feels  like  to  sit  under  the  cymbals. 

The  Superex  PEP  79  will  carry  you  there.  According  to 
Stereo  Review,  ". . .  though  one  of  the  lowest-price  electro- 
static headsets  we  know  of,  sounds  about  as  good  as  the  best 
and  most  expensive  ones  we've  tested 
thus  far— and  that  is  no  small 
achievement."  Write  for  com- 
plete report. 

You'll  have  a  pair  of 
Superex  Stereophones  with  a 
10-22,000  Hz.  frequency  re- 
sponse, a  handsome  console 
that  works  off  any  amplifier, 
and  one  year  guarantee. 


PEP 
Sugg.  Retail  Price  $85.00 


Superex  Stereophones. 
Feel  what  you  hear. 


For  Free  Literature  Write: 
Superex  Electronics  Corp.,  Dept.  FB, 
151  Ludlow  St.,  Yonkers,  N.Y.  10705. 
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TANGLEWOOD  1974 

SEIJI   OZAWA,  GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Directors 
LEONARD  BERNSTEIN     Adviser 

Saturday  August  1 7 1974  at  8.30  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI   OZAWA     conductor 


TCHAIKOVSKY 

EUGENE  ONEGIN 

op.  24 
Lyric  scenes  in  three  acts  and  seven  scenes 


Libretto  by  Konstantin  Shilovsky  and  Pyotr  Tchaikovsky,  based 
on  Alexander  Pushkin's  novel  in  verse  of  the  same  name 

English  version  by  David  Lloyd-Jones 


First  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Characters 


Madame  Larina,  a  widowed  landowner 

Tatiana,  daughter  of  Madame  Larina 

Olga,  daughter  of  Madame  Larina 

Filipyevna,  an  old  nurse 

Eugene  (Yevgeny)  Onegin 

Vladimir  Lensky,  a  poet 

Prince  Gremin,  a  retired  general 

A  Captain 

Zaretsky,  a  retired  officer 

Monsieur  Triquet,  a  Frenchman 

Chorus  of  peasants,  guests  of  Madame 

Larina,  guests  at  a  ball  in 

St  Petersburg,  officers 


D'ANNA  FORTUNATO 
JUDITH   BECKMANN 
GILLIAN   KNIGHT 
ROSE  TAYLOR 
RICHARD  STILWELL 
STUART  BURROWS 
ARA  BERBERIAN 
MARK  CORNELIUS 
LARRY  JULIAN 
JEFFREY  MEYER 

TANGLEWOOD   FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
John  Oliver     conductor 


Stage  direction  by  DAVID  SHOOKHOFF 

Vocal  preparation  by  ROBERT  JONES 

Material  by  arrangement  with  Alexander  Broude,  Inc., 
New  York  City,  for  Schauer  &  May,  London 

The  action  takes  place  in  Russia  in  the  1820s;  Acts  I  and  II 
in  the  country  and  Act  III  in  St  Petersburg 

The  intermission  will  take  place  between  Act  I  and  Act  II 
The  program  note  for  this  evening's  concert  begins  on  page  24. 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN   PIANO 


DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &  RCA  RECORDS 
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ware, Franklin  Stoves,  Andirons  & 
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Hangings, Mechanical  Banks,  Excit- 
ing Imports,  Decorative  Accessories, 
Documentary  Fabrics  &  Wallpapers, 
Upholstered  &  Early  American  Furn- 
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TANGLEWOOD  1974 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Sunday  August  18 1974  at  2.30  pm 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


NMarche  slave     op.  31 


Variations  on  a  Rococo  Theme  for  Violoncello 
with  Orchestral  Accompaniment     op.  33 

ZARA  NELSOVA 


intermission 


Suite  No.  3  in  G     op.  55 

Elegie:  Andante  molto  cantabile 
Valse  melancolique:  Allegro  moderato 
Scherzo:  Presto 
Tema  con  variazioni:  Andante  con  moto 


The  program  notes  for  this  afternoon's  concert  begin  on  page  27. 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  *RCA  RECORDS 
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IN  AND  AROUND 
THE  BERKSHIRES 


The  Berkshires  is  extraordinarily  rich 
in  its  activities  and  events.  Of  these, 
Tanglewood  is  but  one.  A  complete 
listing  of  events  in  and  around  the 
Berkshires  appears  in  BERKSHIRE 
WEEK,  a  summer  magazine  of  THE 
BERKSHIRE  EAGLE  and  TORRING- 
TON  REGISTER.  Copies  are  available 
at  the  Main  Gate  and  the  Lions  Gate. 

BERKSHIRE  THEATRE  FESTIVAL 

Stockbridge 

LENOX  ARTS  CENTER 

Lenox 

WILLIAMSTOWN  THEATRE 

Williamstown 

JACOB'S  PILLOW  DANCE 
FESTIVAL 

Lee 

ASTON  MAGNA 

Great  Barrington 

BERKSHIRE  MUSEUM 

Pittsfield 

CLARK  ART  INSTITUTE 

Williamstown 

HANCOCK  SHAKER  VILLAGE 

Hancock 

CHESTERWOOD  STUDIO 
MUSEUM 

Glendale 

LENOX  LIBRARY 

Lenox 

STOCKBRIDGE  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 

Stockbridge 

NAUMKEAG 

Stockbridge 

MISSION  HOUSE 

Stockbridge 

OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 

Stockbridge 

BERKSHIRE  GARDEN  CENTER 

Stockbridge 

PLEASANT  VALLEY  WILDLIFE 
SANCTUARY 

Pittsfield 


Program  notes  for  Friday  August  16 

PETER   ILYICH  TCHAIKOVSKY     1840-1893 
Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  B  flat  minor     op.  23 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Tchaikovsky's  two  famous  concertos,  concertos 
which  yield  to  none  in  popularity  today,  were  met  with  downright 
rejection  when  first  examined  by  the  virtuosos  to  whom  the  composer 
submitted  them  for  an  opinion.  The  Violin  Concerto  was  declared  un- 
playable by  Leopold  Auer  and  thus  given  a  reputation  which  had  to  be 
lived  down.  The  Piano  Concerto  fared  no  better  when  it  was  first  tried 
out  by  Nicholas  Rubinstein  in  1874  in  an  empty  classroom  of  the 
Moscow  Conservatory.  Rubinstein  was  the  Director,  a  famous  pianist 
like  his  brother  Anton,  and  Tchaikovsky's  close  friend. 

When  the  composer  had  finished,  Rubinstein  burst  into  a  storm  of 
invective,  tearing  the  work  to  pieces  in  every  part.  Tchaikovsky  was 
wounded  to  the  quick.  His  letters  on  the  subject  show  not  so  much  the 
anger  of  an  outraged  artist  as  dismay  at  the  tone  of  what  seemed  to  him 
hard  dislike  from  one  he  had  deeply  loved. 


Tchaikovsky  1891 

Tchaikovsky,  on  breaking  with  Rubinstein,  struck  his  name  from  the 
score,  and  inscribed  in  its  place  that  of  Hans  von  Biilow,  whom  he  had 
not  yet  met  but  who,  according  to  their  mutual  friend  Klindworth,  had 
been  enthusiastically  making  known  his  piano  pieces.  Bulow  warmly 
embraced  this  opportunity  to  play  the  Concerto  as  a  new  gospel  from 
Russia,  and  wrote  to  Tchaikovsky,  in  acknowledgement  of  the  dedica- 
tion, phrases  which  stand  in  grotesque  contrast  to  the  reported  phrases 
of  Rubinstein:  'The  ideas  are  so  original,  so  noble,  so  powerful;  the 
details  are  so  interesting,  and  though  there  are  many  of  them  they  do 
not  impair  the  clarity  and  the  unity  of  the  work.  The  form  is  so  mature, 
ripe,  distinguished  in  style,  intention  and  labor  being  everywhere  con- 
cealed. I  would  weary  you  if  I  were  to  enumerate  all  the  characteristics 
of  your  work,  characteristics  which  compel  me  to  congratulate  equally 
the  composer  and  those  who  are  destined  to  enjoy  it.' 

When  the  Concerto  was  first  performed  by  Bulow  with  B.  J.  Lang  con- 
ducting, the  program  of  the  concert  in  Music  Hall,  Boston,  carried  this 
announcement: 
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'The  above  grand  composition  of  Tchaikovsky,  the  most  eminent 
Russian  maestro  of  the  present  day,  completed  last  April  and  dedicated 
by  its  author  to  Hans  von  Bulow,  has  NEVER  BEEN  PERFORMED,  the 
composer  himself  never  having  enjoyed  an  audition  of  his  masterpiece. 
To  Boston  is  reserved  the  honor  of  its  initial  representation  and  the 
opportunity  to  impress  the  first  verdict  on  a  work  of  surpassing  musi- 
cal interest.' 

Bulow  then  took  the  Concerto  across  Europe,  where  each  city,  London, 
Berlin,  Wiesbaden,  for  example,  received  pianist  and  concerto  with  real 
fervor.  Outstanding  performances  are  recorded  as  given  by  Sapellnikov 
in  London,  Tchaikovsky  conducting,  by  Siloti  in  Prague,  Sauer  in  Dres- 
den, Rummel  in  Brussels.  Nicholas  Rubinstein  graciously  admitted  his 
mistake  (having  indeed  no  alternative),  and  patched  a  strained  friend- 
ship. Meanwhile  the  glory  which  had  gone  to  others  continued 
with  others. 

The  concerto  opens  with  an  introduction  of  106  measures,  disclosing 
an  extended  melodic  theme  which  is  not  to  reappear.  The  principal 
body  of  the  first  movement  has  as  its  first  theme  a  striking  rhythmical 
melody  and  a  second  theme  which  is  introduced  by  the  winds,  poco 
meno  mosso.  Both  themes  are  extensively  developed.  The  first  of  these 
themes  is  a  tune  which  Tchaikovsky  heard  sung  by  a  blind  beggar  at 
Kamenko.  'It  is  curious,'  he  wrote  to  his  benefactress  Mme  von  Meek, 
May  21  1879,  'that  in  Little  Russia  every  blind  beggar  sings  exactly  the 
same  tune  with  the  same  refrain.  I  have  used  part  of  this  refrain  in  my 
Pianoforte  Concerto.'  The  second  movement  brings  forth  another  un- 
forgettable tune  and  makes  the  most  of  it.  There  is  a  second  theme,  and 
after  the  recurrence  of  the  first  a  prestissimo,  a  waltz-like  episode  upon 
a  theme  which  Tchaikovsky  acknowledged  as  not  his  own.  His  brother 
Modeste  has  pointed  out  that  this  was  a  French  chansonnette,  'II  faut 
s'amuser,  danser,  et  rire',  which  the  twins  were  accustomed  to  sing  'in 
remembrance  of  a  certain  charming  singer'.  This  would  surely  have 
been  Desiree  Artot,  the  operatic  soprano  with  whom  Tchaikovsky  was 
once  deeply  infatuated.  There  is  a  reprise  of  the  first  portion.  The  Finale 
is  based  upon  a  rapid  tune  of  folk-dance  character  with  a  contrasting 
second  subject. 

There  are  two  recordings  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  available 
of  the  Piano  Concerto  No.  1.  Artur  Rubinstein  is  soloist  in  the  first, 
Misha  Dichter  in  the  second;  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducts  both  performances. 
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BROADCASTING  SCHEDULE 

The  Friday  evening  concerts  atTanglewood  will  be  broadcast  live  by: 
WCRB-AM-FM  Boston  WAMC-FM  Albany  (90.3) 

(102.5  FM  &  1330  AM)  WGBH-FM  Boston  (89.7) 

WFCR-FM  Amherst  (88.5) 

The  Saturday  evening  concerts  will  be  broadcast  live  by: 

WPJB-FM  Providence  (105.1) 
WCRB-AM-FM  Boston  WAMC-FM  Albany 

WGBH-FM  Boston  WFCR-FM  Amherst 


IK  = 


The  Sunday  afternoon  concerts  will  be  broadcast  live  by: 

WGBH-FM  (Boston) 
WAMC-FM  Albany  WFCR-FM  Amherst 


Acoustic  Research  Speaker  Systems  are  used  to  monitor  the  radio 
broadcasts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall. 
ADS,  Analog  &  Digital  Systems  of  Cambridge,  provides  BRAUN 
high  fidelity  loudspeakers  for  the  monitoring  and  recording  of 
concerts  at  Tanglewood. 
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Where 

music,  dance, 
theatre  and  art 
are  your 
neighbors... 


Colonj^at 
Lenox 

Condominium  Duplexes 
in  the  Berkshires 


Escape  regularly  to  your  4-season 
condominium  home  in  the  heart  of 
the  Berkshire's  cultural  circle . . . 
near  Tanglewood,  Jacobs  Pillow, 
Berkshire  Playhouse  and  the 
area's  fine  galleries  and  museums. 
The  Colony's  facilities  include 
on-premises  golf,  swimming, 
tennis,  cross-country  skiing; 
clubhouse  with  gym,  whirlpool, 
saunas,  lounge.  FREE  BROCHURE 
describes  our  spacious  2  bedroom, 
2  bath  homes  with  den  and 
balcony . . .  carpeted,  air 
conditioned,  applianced.  From 
$34,900  with  attractive  financing 
terms.  Occupancy  this  summer. 
Write  or  phone  The  Colony 
at  Lenox. 


Rte.  7-20  at 
New  Lenox  Rd. 
Lenox,  Mass.  02140 
(413)637-2765 


Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor     op.  74 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 


'Pathetique' 


Talking  with  his  brother  Modeste  on  the  day  after  the  first  performance 
of  the  Sixth  Symphony,  Tchaikovsky  discussed  the  problem  of  a  title, 
for  he  was  about  to  send  the  score  to  the  publisher.  He  had  thought  of 
calling  it  'A  program  symphony'  and  had  written  to  his  nephew,  Vladi- 
mir Davidov,  of  this  intention,  adding,  'This  program  is  penetrated  by 
subjective  sentiment.  .  .  .  The  program  is  of  a  kind  which  remains  an 
enigma  to  all  —  let  them  guess  it  who  can.'  And  he  said  to  Modeste 
when  the  question  of  a  title  was  under  discussion,  'What  does  "pro- 
gram symphony"  mean  when  I  will  give  it  no  program?'  In  other  words, 
he  foresaw  that  to  give  it  such  a  name  would  at  the  same  time  explain 
nothing  and  invite  from  every  side  a  question  which  he  could  not 
answer.  He  accepted  Modeste's  suggestion  of  'Pathetique'  but  thought 
better  of  it  after  the  score  had  been  shipped  to  Jurgenson,  and  wrote 
his  preference  for  the  number  and  nothing  else.  But  the  symphony  was 
published  as  the  'Pathetique';  Jurgenson  had  evidently  insisted  upon 
what  was  a  good  selling  title.  We  can  only  conclude  from  these  cir- 
cumstances that  there  was  some  sort  of  program  in  Tchaikovsky's  mind 
but  that  the  'subjective'  sentiment  of  which  he  spoke  was  more  than  he 
could  explain.  Plainly,  too,  the  word  'Pathetique',  while  giving  the 
general  character  of  the  music,  fell  short  of  conveying  the  program. 

Modeste's  title  'Pathetique'  was  an  obvious  first  thought,  and  an  apt 
one,  because  the  symphony  has  all  the  habiliments  of  melancholy  —  the 
stressing  of  the  minor  mood,  the  sinking  chromatic  melodies,  the  poign- 
ant dissonances,  the  exploration  of  the  darkest  depths  and  coloring  of 
the  orchestra,  the  upsweeping  attack  upon  a  theme,  the  outbursts  of 
defiance.  But  these  are  not  mere  devices  as  Tchaikovsky  used  them. 
If  they  were,  the  symphony  would  be  no  better  than  a  mass  of  mediocre 
music  in  the  affecting  style  then  in  vogue.  They  were  externals  useful 
to  his  expressive  purpose,  but  no  more  basic  than  the  physical  spasm 
which  is  the  outward  sign  of  an  inward  impulse.  There  is  a  deeper 
motivation  to  the  Symphony  —  a  motivation  which  is  eloquent  and 
unmistakable  in  the  music  itself  and  which  the  word  'Pathetique'  serves 
only  vaguely  to  indicate. 

There  have  always  been  those  who  assume  that  the  more  melancholy 
music  of  Tchaikovsky  is  a  sort  of  confession  of  his  personal  troubles, 
as  if  music  were  not  a  work  of  art,  and,  like  all  the  narrative  arts,  a 
structure  of  the  artist's  fantasy.  The  symphony,  of  course,  is  colored  by 
the  character  of  the  artist  himself,  but  it  does  not  mirror  the  Tchaikovsky 
one  meets  in  his  letters  and  diaries.  The  neurotic  fears,  the  mental  and 
physical  miseries  as  found  in  the  diaries  have  simply  nothing  to  do  with 
musical  matters.  Tones  to  Tchaikovsky  were  pure  sensuous  delight,  his 
salvation  when  life  threatened  to  become  insupportable.  And  he  was 
neither  the  first  nor  the  last  to  resort  to  pathos  for  the  release  of  music's 
most  affecting  and  luxuriant  expression.  The  fact  that  he  was  subject  to 
periodical  depressions  and  elations  (he  showed  every  sign  of  elation 
while  at  work  upon  this  symphony)  may  well  have  attuned  him  to 
nostalgic  music  moods.  But  the  general  romantic  trend  of  his  time 
certainly  had  a  good  deal  more  to  do  with  it.  His  generation  revelled 
in  the  depiction  of  sorrow.  The  pathos  of  the  jilted  Tatiana  of  Pushkin 
actually  moved  Tchaikovsky  to  tears  and  to  some  of  his  most  dramatic 
music.  But  Tchaikovsky  enjoyed  nothing  more  than  to  be  moved  to 
tears  —  as  did  his  admirers,  from  Nadejda  von  Meek  down.  'While  com- 
posing the  [Sixth]  Symphony  in  my  mind,'  Tchaikovsky  had  written  to 
his  nephew,  'I  frequently  shed  tears.' 

There  can  be  no  denying  that  the  emotional  message  of  the  'Pathetique' 
must  have  in  some  way  emanated  from  the  inmost  nature  of  its  com- 
poser. But  the  subtle  alchemy  by  which  the  artist's  emotional  nature, 
conditioned  by  his  experience,  is  transformed  into  the  realm  of  tone 
patterns  is  a  process  too  deep-lying  to  be  perceived,  and  it  will  be 
understood  least  of  all  by  the  artist  himself.  Tchaikovsky,  addicted  like 
other  Russians  to  self-examination,  sometimes  tried  to  explain  his 
deeper  feelings,  especially  as  expressed  in  his  music,  but  invariably  he 
found  himself  groping  in  the  dark,  talking  in  high-sounding  but  inade- 
quate  generalities.   At  such   times   he  accused   himself  of  'insincerity'; 
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perhaps  we  could  better  call  it  attitudinizing  to  cover  his  own  vague 
understanding.  Only  his  music  was  'sincere'  —  that  is,  when  he  was  at 
his  best  and  satisfied  with  it,  as  in  the  'Pathetique'.  He  wrote  to 
Davidov,  to  whom  he  was  to  dedicate  the  symphony,  'I  certainly  regard 
it  as  quite  the  best  —  and  especially  the  most  sincere  —  of  all  my  works. 
I  love  it  as  I  never  loved  any  one  of  my  musical  offspring  before.'  Here 
is  a  case  where  the  artist  can  express  himself  as  the  non-artist  cannot; 
more  clearly  even  than  he  consciously  knows  himself. 

Mankind's  propensity  to  find  presentiments  of  death  in  the  symphony, 
which  Rimsky-Korsakov  had  plentiful  opportunity  to  observe,  was  cir- 
cumstantially combated  by  Modeste  and  by  Kashkin,  who  were  careful 
to  account  for  each  of  Tchaikovsky's  actions  in  the  year  1893.  There  are 
quoted  a  number  of  letters  written  while  he  was  at  work  upon  the 
Symphony;  he  speaks  about  the  progress  of  his  score,  always  in  a  tone 
of  buoyant  confidence  in  his  music.  Kashkin  last  saw  him  shortly  before 
the  performance  of  his  Symphony;  Modeste  was  with  him  until  the  end. 
Both  say  that  he  was  in  unfailing  good  spirits.  Death  was  mentioned  in 
the  natural  course  of  conversation  at  the  funeral  of  his  friend  Zvierev 
in  October.  Zvierev,  as  it  happened,  was  one  of  several  friends  who  had 
died  in  close  succession.  Tchaikovsky  talked  freely  with  Kashkin  at  this 
time.  Friends  had  died;  who  would  be  the  next  to  go?  'I  told  Peter,' 
wrote  Kashkin,  'that  he  would  outlive  us  all.  He  disputed  the  likelihood, 
yet  added  that  he  had  never  felt  so  well  and  happy.'  And  from  Modeste: 
'A  few  years  ago  one  such  grief  would  have  affected  Tchaikovsky  more 
keenly  than  all  of  them  taken  together  seemed  to  do  at  this  juncture.' 
And  elsewhere:  'From  the  time  of  his  return  from  England  (in  June)  until 
the  end  of  his  life,  Tchaikovsky  was  as  serene  and  cheerful  as  at  any 
period  in  his  existence.' 
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the  finest  in 
classical  music 


A  dramatic  cantata  by  Arnold  Schoenberg 


Tanglewood,  Sunday  August  25  at  2.30 
SEIjl  OZAWA     conductor 

MARITA  NAPIER     soprano  GEORGE  LONDON     speaker  LILI   CHOOKASIAN     contralto 

JAMES  McCRACKEN     tenor  DAVID  ARNOLD     baritone  JERRY  JENNINGS     tenor 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS     John  Oliver     conductor 
BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 

At  the  final  concert  of  the  Tanglewood  season,  Seiji  Ozawa  will  conduct  a  rarely  heard 
work  that  is  regarded  by  many  as  one  of  the  most  imposing  monuments  of  the 
Romantic  Era.  Completed  in  1911,  Arnold  Schoenberg's  Currelieder  is  a  setting  of  a 
medieval  romance  of  love,  death  and  transfiguration  by  the  nineteenth  century  Danish 
poet  Jens  Peter  Jacobsen.  Schoenberg  was  a  young  romantic  of  twenty-six  when  he 
began  composition  of  this  work.  Inspired  by  Wagner's  operas,  he  conceived  a  setting 
of  unparalleled  richness  and  scope,  one  whose  performing  forces  require  five  soloists, 
a  speaker,  three  male  choruses,  an  eight-part  mixed  chorus  and  an  expanded 
orchestra.  Approximately  500  singers  and  instrumentalists  will  take  part  in  this 
extraordinary  event.  Tickets  are  available  from  the  Festival  Ticket  Office,  Tanglewood, 
Lenox,  Massachusetts  01240.  Telephone:  (413)  637-1600 
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Program  note  for  Saturday  August  17 


NGLEWOOD 
POPULAR  ARTISTS  SERIES 


A  series  featuring  outstanding 
artists  of  contemporary  popular 
music 


July  8 

Seals  and  Crofts 
England  Dan  and 
John  Ford  Coley 


July  30 

James  Taylor 
Linda  Ronstadt 


August  12 

Arlo  Guthrie 
Pete  Seeger 


August  27 

Joni  Mitchell 

Tom  Scott  and  the  L.A.  Express 


All  concerts  begin  at  7.30  pm. 
Tickets  are  available  through 
Ticketron  and  from  the 
Tanglewood  Box  Office. 


PETER   ILYICH  TCHAIKOVSKY 
Eugene  Onegin     op.  24 


1840-1893 


Tchaikovsky  wrote  in  every  genre  and  was  successful  in  each:  stage 
works,  symphonies,  chamber  music,  piano  compositions  and  songs.  Of 
his  stage  works,  his  ballets  enjoy  a  timeless  popularity  and  are  per- 
formed in  almost  every  country  in  the  world.  Only  two  of  his  some  ten 
operas,  Eugene  Onegin  (1878)  and  Queen  of  Spades  (1890),  really 
achieved  the  same  general  popularity  as,  say,  Swan  Lake,  Sleeping 
Beauty  or  Nutcracker.  Onegin,  his  sixth  opera,  is  in  many  ways  superior 
and  more  universally  appealing,  although  it  did  not  catch  on  immedi- 
ately. The  main  criticism  seems  to  have  been  that  it  lacked  the  tra- 
ditional style  of  grand  opera  and  had  little  dramatic  effect.  Tchaikovsky 
himself  expressed  doubts  as  to  its  effectiveness  and  future,  for  more 
than  most  composers,  he  agonized  over  each  creation  and  in  Onegin 
he  had  become  more  involved  emotionally  than  in  many  of  his  other 
works. 

The  coincidence  of  life  and  art  seemed  almost  too  apt  to  be  true.  For 
in  May  1877,  Tchaikovsky,  like  Onegin,  had  'received  a  letter  from  a  girl 
whom  I  had  already  seen  and  met.  I  learnt  from  the  letter  that  she  loved 
me  .  .  .  When  we  met,  I  told  her  that  I  could  offer  only  gratitude  and 
sympathy  in  exchange  for  love  ...  I  told  her  frankly  that  I  could  not 
love  her,  but  would  be  a  devoted  and  grateful  friend.  I  described  to 
her  in  detail  my  character,  my  irritability,  my  nervous  temperament,  my 
misanthropy.'  So  far  the  composer  could  be  paraphrasing  his  own 
libretto.  But  then  the  tales  take  different  courses.  Tchaikovsky  married 
the  girl  and  a  few  months  later  fled  from  Moscow  in  despair  at  the 
failure  of  the  marriage. 

While  he  was  busy  composing  his  Fourth  Symphony,  it  was  suggested 
to  Tchaikovsky  that  he  write  an  opera  based  on  Pushkin's  epic  poem 
Eugene  Onegin.  His  enthusiasm  for  the  subject  is  evidenced  in  an  ex- 
cerpt from  a  letter  to  his  brother  Modest:  'The  idea  struck  me  as  wild  .  . 
Later  while  dining  alone  in  a  restaurant  .  .  the  idea  did  not  seem  at  all 
preposterous.  I  quickly  made  up  my  mind,  and  at  once  set  off  to  find 
Pushkin's  works  ...  I  was  enchanted  when  I  read  the  poem.  I  couldn't 
sleep  that  night;  result  a  sketch  of  a  delightful  opera  based  on  Pushkin's 
text.'  The  next  day  Tchaikovsky  dispatched  a  copy  of  the  poem  to  his 
librettist,  Shilovsky,  but  before  receiving  word  from  him,  he  set  to 
composing  Tatiana's  Letter  Scene  (taken  unaltered  from  the  original 
text)  which  was  to  be  the  core  of  the  entire  opera.  Indeed,  the  music 
of  Onegin  seems  to  have  grown  outwards  from  this  episode,  and  the 
other  characters  are  seen  in  relationship  to  Tatiana,  taking  their  cue 
from  the  moment  of  her  self-revelation. 

In  the  scene,  Tatiana,  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts,  expresses  in  a 
letter  to  Onegin  her  infatuation  and  feelings  of  love  for  him.  As  the 
story  bears  out,  these  passions  are  not  reciprocated  by  Onegin  until  the 
last  act  of  the  opera  when  Tatiana  is  already  married.  She  rejects 
Onegin's  entreaties,  totally  reversing  the  earlier  situation,  which  leads 
to  the  final  heartrending  scene  when  Tatiana,  despite  protestations  of 
love,  gathers  up  her  courage  and  leaves  Onegin. 

Eugene  Onegin  was  first  presented  on  March  29  1897,  in  a  student 
performance  conducted  by  Nikolai  Rubinstein.  The  premiere  was  an 
immense  triumph  for  Tchaikovsky,  who  was  feted  on  the  stage  after- 
wards. The  first  professional  production  was  conducted  in  Moscow  at 
the  Bolshoi  Theater  by  Eduard  Navpravnik  on  January  23  1881.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  here  that  because  Pushkin's  story  was  not  yet  sixty 
years  old,  critics  and  audiences  seemed  to  find  the  characters  too 
human,  too  close  in  time.  Yet  there  was  nothing  but  praise  for  the 
music,  and  its  rich  melodies  —  especially  the  opulent  Polonaise  and 
Waltz  —  became  immediately  familar  to  all  Russians.  In  time  the  lyric 
quality  of  Onegin  was  fully  appreciated  and  it  became  a  staple  of 
Russian  opera  houses,  surviving  all  changes  of  style,  taste  and  regime. 

Onegin  is  a  traditional  'number'  opera,  made  up  of  arias  duets,  quartets, 
etc.  interspersed  with  recitative  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  remarkable 
continuity  is  maintained  from  number  to  number,  taking  us  through 
seven  separate  tableaux  spanning  three  acts  with  scarcely  a  break.  The 
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one  exception  is  between  Acts  II  and  III  when  a  period  of  several  years 
has  elapsed  during  which  time  Onegin  has  been  travelling  the  world 
and  Tatiana  has  married  Prince  Gremin,  a  detail  of  which  the  composer 
assumes  we  are  aware  from  our  knowledge  of  Pushkin.  Much  of  Push- 
kin's social  commentary  finds  no  place  in  the  libretto,  but  generally 
the  lines  of  the  poem  are  followed  closely,  with  the  greater  emphasis 
on  Tatiana  as  opposed  to  Onegin.  The  unfolding  of  the  story  rests  pri- 
marily on  these  two  and  Lensky,  while  Mme  Larina,  Olga  and  Filipyevna 
add  color  and  variety  without  being  crucial  to  the  action.  Tatiana  and 
Lensky  both  appealed  to  Tchaikovsky's  sense  of  compassion,  and,  as  a 
result,  their  appearances  are  marked  by  a  beautiful  tenderness  in  the 
music  which  is  both  innocent  and  faintly  ingenuous. 

Onegin,  on  the  other  hand,  is  presented  in  a  totally  different  light.  His 
music  is  marked  by  pompous  superiority  and  calculating  selfishness. 
But  he  cannot  be  completely  condemned,  for  as  we  discover,  he  is 
financially  secure,  well-educated,  worldly,  but  frankly  bored  with  his 
meaningless  existence.  He  distrusts  Tatiana's  naive  avowals  of  love  and 
dismisses  her  as  an  excitable  little  girl.  Again,  his  boredom  at  the  ball 
leads  to  his  flirtation  with  Olga,  thereby  provoking  Lensky  into  chal- 
lenging him  to  a  duel.  Onegin  tries  to  dismiss  this  as  youthful  caprice, 
but  when  Lensky  refuses  to  compromise,  Onegin's  worldly  instincts 
win  out  and  by  killing  his  friend,  he  shatters  his  entire  life.  Tragically, 
his  devastation  is  complete  when  later  Tatiana  rejects  him. 

Olga,  from  the  little  we  see  of  her,  is  the  direct  antithesis  of  her  sister  — 
carefree,  flirtatious,  happily  seeking  the  pleasures  of  life.  The  girls' 
mother,  Mme  Larina,  and  the  family  nurse,  Filipyevna,  both  dwell  in  the 
past,  seeing  in  the  girls  an  echo  of  their  own  childhood.  Prince  Gremin 
is,  of  course,  the  principal  reason  for  Onegin's  not  persuading  Tatiana  to 
run  away  with  him,  and  his  beautiful  aria  in  the  third  act  takes  him 
from  the  place  of  a  secondary  character  and  creates  the  impression  of 
a  truly  noble  figure.  Triquet,  the  old  French  tutor,  serves  primarily  to 
give  dramatic  impact  to  the  quarrel  between  Lensky  and  Onegin. 

While  Tchaikovsky  does  not  make  use  of  the  leitmotiv  in  the  Wagnerian 
sense,  there  are  one  or  two  phrases  which  become  identified  with  indi- 
vidual characters  and  recur  significantly  during  the  opera.  Tatiana's  own 
plaintive  falling  motif  is  heard  at  the  beginning  of  the  Overture  and 
then  frequently  thereafter  to  draw  the  listeners  attention  to  her.  Again, 
in  the  last  act,  where  Onegin  reveals  his  love  for  Tatiana,  he  does  so  to 
the  same  phrases  that  Tatiana  sang  at  the  beginning  of  her  Letter  Scene, 
echoing  her  own  words.  Indeed,  of  all  the  characters,  Tatiana  exists  as 
music  in  Onegin  and  the  development  of  her  music  gives  the  opera  its 
rare  unity. 

Tchaikovsky  not  only  succeeded  in  giving  us  the  'human  beings'  he  so 
desired,  but  his  brilliant  instincts  and  sensitivity  for  drama  and  orches- 
tral coloration  are  evidenced  throughout.  In  hearing  this  remarkable 
score,  the  listener  will  discover  for  himself  the  inherent  beauties  of 
melody,  harmony,  orchestral  and  vocal  color. 

Perhaps  the  most  appropriate  tribute  to  Tchaikovsky's  Onegin  and  one 
which  designates  its  place  in  opera  history  comes  from  Antonin  Dvorak, 
who  wrote  to  him  shortly  after  seeing  a  performance  of  Eugene  Onegin 
in  Prague  in  January  1889:  'I  confess  with  joy  that  your  opera  made  a 
profound  impression  on  me,  the  sort  of  impression  I  expect  to  receive 
from  a  true  work  of  art.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  telling  you  that  none  of 
your  other  compositions  has  given  me  so  much  pleasure  as  Onegin.  This 
is  a  wonderful  creation,  full  of  warm  emotion  and  poetry,  and  finely 
made  in  all  details;  in  short,  this  music  is  captivating,  and  enters  our 
hearts  so  deeply  that  we  can  never  forget  it.' 


THE  STORY 

ACT  1 

Scene  1 :  The  house  and  garden  of  Larin's  country  estate  at  early  eve- 
ning. Mme  Larina  and  the  nurse  are  making  jam  while  Tatiana  and  Olga 
can  be  heard  singing.  Larina  is  reminded  of  her  youth.  Peasants  appear 
and  sing  a  song  of  thanksgiving  for  the  successful  gathering  of  the  har- 
vest, while  Tatiana  and  Olga  listen. 


lyalyas 

Studio 


Paintings  by  Lualya 
African  Sculpture 


Whitman  Road 
Hancock,  Mass 
413  738-5283 


Take  Rt.  43 
North  of  Hancock 
to  Whitman  Rd. 

Daily  1-5 

or  by  appointment 

(closed  Tues.  &  Wed.) 


DARROW 

9  mi.  W.  of  Pittsfield  on  Rte.  20 

Come  walk  through  our  Shaker 
Village  campus:  it's  a  National 
Historic  Landmark. 

We're  a  coed  country  day/ 
boarding  school  with  a  strong  and 
flexible  college  preparatory 
curriculum. 

At  Darrow  each  student's  efforts 
make  a  difference.  Give  us  a  call. 

Grades  9-12  (518)795-1501 

Porter  D.  Caesar,  Admissions 


"Discover  the  Williamsville  Inn  .  . 

New  York  Magazine 

Superb  French  cuisine, 

served  in  a  quiet  country  setting. 

Reservations  necessary. 


THE 

WILLIAMSVILLE 

INN 

Route  41,  West  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts  01266 
(413)  274-6580 


SOUTH  MOUNTAIN  CONCERTS 

one  mile  south  of  Pittsfield  on  Routes  7  and  20 

SATURDAY  JULY  20 

CORNELL  CHAMBER  CHORALE 
Thomas  A.  Sokol,  Director 

SATURDAY  AUGUST  10 

JAYNE  ROSENFELD  flute 
PETER  ROSENFELD  cello 

SATURDAY  AUGUST  17 

MENDELSSOHN-ENESCO  OCTETS 

SUNDAY  SEPTEMBER  22 

BEAUX  ARTS  TRIO  OF  NEW  YORK 

NOVEMBER  15  &  16 

METROPOLITAN  OPERA  STUDIO 
THE  DUEL  by  AL  CARMINES 

All  concerts  at  3  pm 

Information  and  Programs: 

Box  23,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  01201 

Telephone  (413)  443-6517 
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Le  concert  est  t ermine 

mais 

la  musique  continue 

chez-nous. 

Souper  est  servi 

jusqu'a  minuit. 


route  seven  stockbridge,  mass. 
(413)  298-4700 


DINING  FOR  THOSE  WHO  KNOW 

&&  'PqneKeet 

FROM  TANGLEWOOD  (Only  9  Miles) 
to  Route  41  and  295 

OPEN  FOR  DINNER 

Weekly  5:00  to  10:30  p.m. 

Sunday  4:00  to  10:30  p.m. 

YOUR  HOSTS 

LES  CHEVALLIERS 

BETTY  — The  Old  Girl 
LOUIS— The  Old  Boy 

PHONE:  518-781-4451 
518-781-9994 

QUEECHY  LAKE  •  CANAAN,  N.Y. 


THE  STOCKBRIDGE 
SCHOOL 

a  Universal  School 

Dedicated  to  Change  for  a  Better  World 

Coed,  grades  9-12.  Community  living  in 
the  Berkshire  hills.  Tools  for  higher  educa- 
tion and  climate  to  make  informed  life 
choices  and  meaningful  social  commit- 
ments. International,  multi-racial  philoso- 
phy. School-on-Wheels  project  with  Spring 
travel  program.  Accredited  NEASC.  See  us 
any  afternoon.  Route  183,  two  miles  south 
of  Tanglewood.  Richard  T.  Nurse,  Dir. 
Interlaken  RFD,  West  Stockbridge 
MA  01 266  (413)298-5592 


DONALD  0    MM        t    1       Jf 
REALTORS 

1  63  NORTH  STREET 
PITTSFIELD.  MASS.  0  1201 
41  3  -  445-5661 


Filipyevna  sees  the  peasants  off  and  Tatiana  settles  down  with  a  romantic 
novel.  Her  mother  gently  chides  her  saying  that  she  should  take  a  more 
realistic  view  of  life. 

Filipyevna  announces  that  Olga's  fiancee  Lensky  has  arrived  bringing  a 
friend  from  St  Petersburg,  Eugene  Onegin.  Mme  Larina  leaves  her 
daughters  to  entertain  the  two  young  men.  In  a  quartet,  Lensky  and 
Onegin  discuss  the  sisters  (Onegin  is  surprised  that  Lensky  should  have 
chosen  the  matter-of-fact  Olga),  Tatiana  immediately  identifies  Onegin 
as  the  man  of  her  dreams,  while  Olga  begins  to  worry  about  the  out- 
come of  Tatiana's  obvious  emotion.  Lensky  and  Olga  sing  of  their  love 
for  each  other  while  Tatiana  talks  with  Onegin  who  makes  no  attempt 
to  hide  his  boredom  with  life  in  the  country.  When  Mme  Larina  and 
Filipyevna  return  they  are  aware  that  Onegin  has  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  Tatiana. 

Scene  2:  Tatiana's  room.  Tatiana  is  restless  and  asks  the  nurse  to  stay 
and  talk  to  her  about  her  own  youth.  She  confesses  to  Filipyevna  that 
she  is  in  love.  When  she  is  alone,  Tatiana  determines  to  tell  Onegin  of 
her  love  and  pours  out  her  feelings  in  a  long  and  passionate  letter.  By 
the  time  the  letter  is  finished  it  is  morning.  The  nurse  enters  and  is  sur- 
prised to  find  Tatiana  awake.  The  girl  gives  her  the  letter  to  deliver  to 
Onegin. 

Scene  3:  A  quiet  corner  in  the  garden.  Peasant  girls  are  gathering 
fruit  and  singing.  Tatiana  hurries  in,  in  an  agony  of  confusion  and  em- 
barrassment at  the  coming  meeting  with  Onegin. Onegin  wastes  no  time 
getting  to  the  point.  He  has  been  touched  by  her  letter,  but  his  cold  and 
fickle  heart  can  never  know  true  love.  He  is  not  interested  in  marriage 
and  can  feel  only  brotherly  affection  for  her.  Tatiana  listens  in  tortured 
and  humiliated  silence. 


ACT  II 

Scene  1:  A  ball  at  Larin's  house.  Onegin  enters  with  Tatiana  and 
tongues  begin  to  wag.  So  this  is  the  fiance!  They  say  he's  a  gambler!  We 
feel  so  sorry  for  Tatiana!  Onegin  is  annoyed  by  the  remarks  and  blames 
Lensky  for  bringing  him  to  the  party.  He  flirts  with  Olga  as  a  joke,  but 
Lensky  is  angry,  and  quarrels  with  Olga.  Triquet,  a  French  tutor,  sings  a 
birthday  ode  to  Tatiana.  Onegin  again  dances  with  Olga  and  Lensky  is 
furious  and  challenges  Onegin  who  realizes  that  he  has  gone  too  far 
with  his  friend.  At  length  Onegin  accepts  Lensky's  challenge,  hoping  to 
teach  him  a  lesson,  despite  the  attempts  of  the  guests  to  prevent  this. 
Olga  faints. 

Scene  2:  Early  morning  by  the  river.  Lensky  arrives  first  with  his  sec- 
ond and  reflects  on  his  tragic  predicament,  wondering  if  Olga  will  mourn 
his  death.  Onegin  appears.  He  shoots  first  and  Lensky  falls  down.  They 
hurry  over  and  kneel  by  him  but  he  is  already  dead.  Horrified,  Onegin 
buries  his  face  in  his  hands. 


ACT  III 
Scene  1:  Some  years  later  in  a  St  Peterburg  house  where  a  ball  is  in 
progress.  Onegin  looks  on  dejectedly.  He  is  bored  and  still  haunted  by 
remorse  over  his  friend's  death.  The  guests  see  the  lonely  figure  and 
remark  on  the  change  in  him.  Prince  Gremin  enters  with  Tatiana  on  his 
arm,  and  Onegin  is  amazed  by  the  news  that  she  is  now  Gremin's  wife 
and  admires  her  new-found  beauty.  Gremin  sings  an  aria  in  praise  of 
true  love.  When  Onegin  and  Tatiana  meet  they  behave  with  reserve, 
concealing  their  feelings. 

Scene  2:  The  drawing  room  of  Prince  Gremin's  house.  Tatiana  is 
weeping  as  she  reads  a  letter  from  Onegin.  His  sudden  reappearance 
has  brought  back  her  feelings  for  him.  He  comes  in  and  goes  on  his 
knees  before  her,  begging  her  to  go  away  with  him.  She  reminds  him  of 
his  callous  behaviour  to  her  when  they  last  met.  He  begs  her  to  bring 
back  the  past,  but  the  past  cannot  be  brought  back.  She  tells  him  that  it 
is  too  late  and  goes  away  leaving  him  to  bemoan  his  fate. 

Program  notes  by  Karolynne  Gee,  edited  by  Mary  H.  Smith  and  reprinted 
courtesy  of  Melodia/ Angel  Records.  Copyright©  1973  Capitol  Records 
Inc. 
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Program  notes  for  Sunday  August  18 
PETER   ILYICH  TCHAIKOVSKY     1840-1893 

Marche  slave     op.  31 

Composed  in  1876  when  Tchaikovsky  was  thirty-six,  Marche  slave  was 
first  performed  in  Moscow  in  the  same  year  Tchaikovsky  was  to  complete 
the  first  of  his  three  important  symphonies,  No.  4  in  F  minor,  as  well  as 
his  fantasia  Francesca  da  Rimini,  his  Variations  on  a  Rococo  Theme  for 
Violoncello  op.  33  and  his  Third  String  Quartet.  Constructed  from  a  few 
Slavonic  or  possibly  Serbian  airs,  and  the  Russian  national  hymn, 
Marche  slave  was  written  for  a  concert  given  for  the  benefit  of 
soldiers  wounded  in  the  war  between  Turkey  and  Serbia.  At  the  time  it 
was  written,  the  war  had  already  become  merged  into  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War,  and  Pan-Slavism  was  the  order  of  the  day. 

Variations  on  a  Rococo  Theme  for  Violoncello 

with  Orchestral  Accompaniment     op.  33 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

On  the  eve  of  1877,  the  year  which  produced  the  Fourth  Symphony 
and  Eugene  Onegin  ,  Tchaikovsky  composed  these  Variations  for  the 
Violoncello.  December,  1876,  is  given  in  the  English  translation  of 
Modeste  Tchaikovsky's  life  of  his  brother  as  the  month  in  which  they 
were  written.  Tchaikovsky  has  composed  his  Marche  Slave  and  his 
fantasia  Francesca  da  Rimini  earlier  in  the  year.  In  the  same  winter, 
he  planned  an  opera  on  the  subject  of  Shakespeare's  Othello,  and 
gave  up  this  project  with  reluctance.  However,  he  soon  became  still 
more  deeply  absorbed  in  the  setting  of  Pushkin's  poem,  Eugene 
Onegin,  for  the  stage.  Tchaikovsky  dedicated  his  Variations  on  a  Rococo 
Theme  to  his  colleague  Fitzenhagen  (1848-90),  who  was  instructor  for 
violoncello  at  the  Conservatory  in  Moscow,  and  first  'cellist  of  the  Im- 
perial Musical  Society.  He  was  a  member  of  the  string  quartet  which 
first  performed  Tchaikovsky's  Second  Quartet  in  Moscow. 

The  work  consists  of  an  original  theme  with  seven  variations.  After  a 
short  introduction,  the  'cello  gives  forth  the  theme  in  A  major  moderato 
semplice.  The  first  two  variations  are  in  the  same  tempo;  the  third  is 
marked  andante  sostenuto;  the  fourth,  andante  grazioso;  the  fifth,  allegro 
moderato;  the  sixth,  andante;  the  seventh,  with  its  coda,  allegro  vivo. 

Discussing  the  implication  of  the  term  'Rococo'  as  used  by  Tchaikovsky, 
E.  Markham  Lee,  in  his  life  of  the  composer,  has  this  to  say:  'The  term 
Rococo  .  .  .  refers  to  manner,  and  it  is  a  term  borrowed  from  architec- 
ture, where  it  refers  to  a  highly  ornamental  period,  denoting  a  certain 
impress  derived  from  the  study  of  a  school  of  thought  foreign  to  that  of 
the  artist's  own  natural  groove.  One  would  therefore  not  expect  the 
theme  of  this  set  of  variations,  although  original,  to  be  in  Tchaikovsky's 
own  distinctive  style,  nor  is  it  really  so,  exhibiting  rather  a  dainty 
Mozartean  grace  and  simplicity  together  with  a  certain  rhythmic  charm.' 
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the  Great  Apple  Pie 
Controversy 

Our  Chef  says  Apple  Pie  must  be  home- 
baked,  hot,  and  topped  with  cheddar.  So  we 
serve  it  that  way.  But  our  Innkeeper  insists 
on  home-baked  Apple  Pie,  cold,  without 
cheddar.  So  we  serve  it  that  way,  too. 

Help  us  settle  The  Controversy. 
Dine  here  anytime  from  early  morning 
until  late  in  the  evening.  Choose  Apple 
Pie,  any  style. 

While  you're  at  it,  choose  Roast 
Prime  Ribs  of  Beef  m  our  Dining  Room . . . 
or  dine  by  candlelight  m  our  flower-laden 
Courtyard ...  or  enjoy  delightful  cocktails 
m  The  Widow  Bingham 's  Tavern ...  or 
sandwiches  (with  entertainment)  in  The 
Lion's  Den.  Enjoy  an  overnight  or  weekend 
stay,  too,  in  one  of  our  air  conditioned 
bedrooms  overlooking  the  Berkshires. 
Call  (413)  298-5545  for  reservations. 

'ife  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Smce  1773.  Stockbridge,  Mass.  01262. 
On  Rt.  7,  south  of  Tanglewood. 
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Suite  No.  3  in  G  major     op.  55 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Fragments  from  Tchaikovsky's  diary,  here  translated  from  the  Russian  by 
Nicolas  Slonimsky,  give  a  day-to-day  picture  of  his  work  upon  this  Suite. 
The  diary  shows  that  he  was  by  no  means  assured  of  his  continuing 
ability  to  compose  despite  the  fact  that  in  1884  he  had  many  times 
proved  himself  in  Russia,  at  least,  an  artist  to  be  reckoned  with.  He 
had  composed  such  enduring  works  as  his  Fourth  Symphony,  Eugene 
Onegin  and  Pique  Dame,  the  Violin  Concerto  and  the  First  Piano 
Concerto. 

The  diary  becomes  a  record  of  Tchaikovsky's  initial  doubts  and  ultimate 
satisfaction  over  the  progress  of  the  score.  The  first  mention  of  the 
projected  Suite  is  on  April  28  1884  when  he  notes:  'I  continue  to  be 
idle  and  have  no  inspiration.  .  .  .  Took  a  walk  in  the  garden  and  invented 
the  seed  of  my  future  suite.  .  .  .  Jotted  down  some  piddling  ideas.  .  .  . 
Have  started  fervent  study  of  the  English  language.  ...  I  am  almost 
forty-four.  So  many  years  and  so  little  done!  I  am  still  searching,  hesi- 
tating, stumbling.' 

On  May  2  1884  he  wrote  to  his  brother  Modest:  'I  am  composing  my 
Third  Suite.  ...  I  am  beginning  to  think  that  I  have  written  myself  out. 
If  I  do  not  steal  from  others,  then  I  surely  steal  from  myself,  and  quite 
a  lot,  too!' 

In  the  four  movements  of  the  final  score,  and  in  the  scherzo  particu- 
larly, there  are  clear  vestiges  of  the  composer's  original  intention  of 
writing  a  symphony,  although  the  first  two  movements  depart  from  a 
symphonic  treatment  and  the  finale  is  a  fully  worked-out  set  of  varia- 
tions. When  the  suite  was  nearly  completed  he  wrote  to  his  friend 
Taneiev:  'At  the  present  moment  I  am  composing  a  third  suite.  I 
wanted  to  write  a  symphony,  but  it  was  not  a  success.  However,  the 
title  is  of  no  consequence.  I  have  composed  a  big  symphonic  work  in 
four  movements:  1.  Andante;  2.  another  Valse;  3.  Scherzo;  4.  Theme 
and  Variations.  It  will  be  finished  by  the  end  of  the  summer,  for  I  am 
working  regularly  and  with  zeal.' 

'May  6.  I  shall  soon  be  forty-four.  How  much  I  have  been  through,  and 
—  without  false  modesty  —  how  little  I  have  accomplished!  In  my  actual 
vocation  I  must  say — hand  on  heart — I  have  achieved  nothing  per- 
fect, nothing  which  can  serve  as  a  model.  I  am  still  seeking,  vacillating. 
And  in  other  matters?  I  read  nothing,  I  know  nothing.  The  period  of 
quiet  undisturbed  existence  is  over  for  me.  There  remain  agitation, 
conflict,  much  that  I,  such  as  I  am,  find  hard  to  endure.  No,  the  time 
has  come  to  live  by  oneself  and  in  one's  own  way!' 

This  was  about  the  lowest  point  of  the  composer's  depression  while  the 
Suite  was  in  hand.  His  rejection  of  all  he  had  done  in  music  is  charac- 
teristic of  his  self-castigation  at  such  moments.  His  forty-fourth  birthday 
was  to  follow  in  two  days.  He  received  on  May  9  a  birthday  greeting 
from  his  cousin  Anna  Merkling,  and  answered  in  open  discouragement: 

'Many  thanks,  dear  Anna,  for  your  thought  of  me  on  the  7th.  .  .  . 
Without  bitterness,  I  receive  congratulations  upon  the  fact  that  I  am 
a  year  older.  I  have  no  wish  to  die,  and  I  desire  to  attain  a  ripe  old  age; 
but  I  would  not  willingly  have  my  youth  back  and  go  through  life  again. 
Once  is  enough!  The  past,  of  which  you  speak  with  regret,  I  too  regret, 
for  no  one  likes  better  to  be  lost  in  memories  of  old  days,  no  one  feels 
more  keenly  the  emptiness  and  brevity  of  life  —  but  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  young  again.  ...  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  sum  total  of  good  which 
I  enjoy  at  present  is  far  greater  than  that  which  stood  to  my  credit  in 
youth;  therefore  I  do  not  in  the  least  regret  my  forty  and  four  years. 
Nor  sixty,  nor  seventy,  provided  I  am  still  sound  mentally  and  physically! 
At  the  same  time  one  ought  not  to  fear  death.  In  this  respect  I  cannot 
boast.  I  am  not  sufficiently  penetrated  by  religion  to  regard  death  as 
the  beginning  of  a  new  life,  nor  am  I  sufficiently  philosophical  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  prospect  of  annihilation.  I  envy  no  one  so  much  as 
the  religious  man.' 

On  May  14  he  wrote:  'The  Valse  gives  me  infinite  trouble.  I  am  grow- 
ing old.' 
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An  entry  on  May  18  substantiates  his  envy  of  consolation  in  religion: 
'I  went  to  church.  I  am  very  susceptible  to  religious  impressions  so 
that  tears  were  in  my  eyes  the  whole  time.  The  expression  of  simple 
healthy  religious  feeling  among  simple  people  always  moves  me  deeply 
(the  sick  old  man,  the  four-year-old  boy,  who  goes  of  his  own  accord 
to  the  chalice).' 

Two  days  later  he  begins  to  take  heart.  'Worked  all  morning.  Not  with- 
out fatigue,  yet  my  Andante  progresses  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  will 
be  very  pretty.' 

'May  20.  Worked  and  completed  the  Andante.  I  am  very  content.' 

His  longing  for  the  peace  of  solitude  is  expressed  in  a  letter  of  May  21 
to  Madame  Nadezhda  von  Meek  from  Kamenka,  hinting  his  desire  for 
'a  little  house  with  a  pretty  garden'  with  a  nearby  stream,  woods  to 
walk  in  and  an  agreeable  isolation  from  neighbors.  It  was  perhaps  in 
answer  to  this,  but  not  until  the  month  of  September  that  Madame  von 
Meek  turned  over  to  him  her  estate  at  Plestcheievo,  where  he  could 
complete  the  details  of  scoring. 

On  July  12  he  wrote  to  Jurgenson:  'There  is  no  greater  work  of  genius 
than  the  new  Suite!!  Such  is  my  usual  self-confident  attitude  towards 
my  new-born  babies!  God  knows  what  I  shall  say  about  it  next  year. 
At  any  rate  it  has  cost  me  much  trouble.'  Tchaikovsky  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  talking  up  his  newest  score  in  addressing  his  publishers.  Un- 
doubtedly this  reflects  a  genuine  elation.  Two  weeks  later  he  wrote  to 
Madame  von  Meek  in  a  similar  vein:  'I  do  not  know  how  far  I  am 
misled  by  paternal  affection  for  my  youngestborn,  but  I  believe  that 
the  new  suite  leaves  its  predecessors  far  behind  and  that  the  piece  as  a 
whole  is  not  bad.  I  also  believe  that  you  will  be  pleased.' 

Von  Bulow,  long  an  enthusiast  for  Tchaikovsky,  still  not  yet  well  known 
in  Western  Europe,  promptly  undertook  to  conduct  this  Suite.  Ten  years 
had  passed  since  he  had  carried  the  Piano  Concerto  as  far  West  as 
Boston  for  its  first  performance.  He  conducted  the  Suite  as  guest  of  the 
Russian  Musical  Society  on  January  24  1885.  While  he  was  rehearsing  it 
in  St  Petersburg  he  wrote  to  his  wife  of  his  great  expectations  for  the 
coming  performance,  and  after  the  event  he  wrote  again:  'You  will 
receive  a  very  boresome  letter  this  time,  for  they  say  that  there  is 
nothing  so  boresome  as  a  happy  man.  And  I  am  happy.  Last  Saturday 
evening  at  St  Petersburg  has  been  one  of  the  finest  in  my  life  as  an 
artist.  I  conquered  all  the  Russian  hearts,  and  that  was  worth  the  trouble. 
If  you  could  have  seen  these  warm  demonstrations  of  admiration,  es- 
teem, affection  —  I  am  still  deeply  moved  only  in  dreaming  of  it.  What 
embraces  after  ovations  which  had  no  end!  It  seems  to  me  that 
St  Petersburg  has  become  my  veritable  'Trautheim.' 

Tchaikovsky  within  the  week  wrote  Madame  von  Meek  in  a  similar 
mood  of  elation  which  contrasts  with  his  earlier  uncertainties.  'Today  I 
returned  from  St  Petersburg  where  I  spent  a  week  of  feverish  excite- 
ment. The  first  few  days  were  taken  up  by  the  rehearsals  for  the  concert 
at  which  my  new  Suite  was  to  be  performed.  I  had  a  secret  presentiment 
that  it  would  please  the  public.  I  was  glad  and  fearsome  at  the  same 
time.  The  reality  far  surpassed  my  expectations.  I  have  never  had  such 
a  triumph.  I  could  see  that  the  greater  part  of  the  audience  was  touched 
and  grateful.  Such  moments  are  the  most  beautiful  in  the  life  of  an 
artist.  For  this  reason  alone  is  it  worth  while  to  live  and  to  work,  but 
the  exhaustion  afterward  is  also  great.  I  was  quite  sick  the  other  day. 
Later  I  experienced  other  most  agreeable  sensations,  although  my  tor- 
ments were  greater  than  my  joy  over  my  increasing  success.  The  wish 
to  conceal  myself,  the  thirst  after  liberty,  peace  and  solitude  gained  the 
upper  hand  over  the  feeling  of  satisfied  artistic  ambition.' 


EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
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EVENING 
AT  POPS 

on  television 

with 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER  & 

THE  BOSTON  POPS 

ORCHESTRA 

produced  for  PBS 
by  WGBH-Boston 

with  guest  artists 

July  7 

AMERICANA  SHOW 

with   MARIAN  ANDERSON 

July  14 

BENNY  GOODMAN 

July  21 

SPANISH   NIGHT 

with  JOSE  MOLINA 

July  28 
PEGGY  LEE 

August  4 

THE  CARPENTERS 

August  11 

ALL-GERSHWIN   PROGRAM 

with   EARL  WILD 

August  18 

MODERN  JAZZ  QUARTET 

August  25 
ANA-MARIA  VERA 

September  1 
EILEEN   FARRELL 

September  8 
ROGER  WILLIAMS 

September  15 

OLD  TIMERS'  NIGHT 

with   RICHARD   HAYMAN 

September  22 

PROFESSOR   PETER  SCHICKELE 

performs  Piano  Concerto 

Versus  Orchestra 

by  P.D.Q.   BACH 

September  29 
ELLA  FITZGERALD 

EVENING  AT  POPS  will  be  broadcast 
nationally  by  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Service  twice  weekly  (Sundays  at 
8  pm  &  Thursdays  at  8  pm).  Check 
in  the  local  press  for  the  correct 
times  for  your  area.  In  Boston  EVE- 
NING AT  POPS  will  also  be  shown 
on  Fridays  at  9  pm  on  channel  2,  and 
Mondays  at  8  pm  on  channel  44. 
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THE  CONDUCTORS 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  has  had  a  long 
association  with  the  Berkshire  Music  Fes- 
tival and  with  the  Boston  Symphony.  It 
was  as  a  Tanglewood  student  in  1960 
that  he  received  the  Koussevitzky  Me- 
morial Conducting  Prize  as  the  outstand- 
ing young  conductor  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  and  it  was  during  that 
same  summer  that  he  led  the  Boston 
Symphony  for  the  first  time.  New  York 
Times  critic  Harold  Schonberg  wrote  of 
that  initial  performance:  'Mr  Ozawa  is 
a  young  man  who  will  go  far,'  a  predic- 
tion that  has  been  fully  realized  in  the 
succeeding  years.  Since  that  time  he  has 
appeared  with  nearly  every  major  orches- 
tra in  the  world  and  he  has  directed  the 
Boston  Symphony  either  here  or  in  Bos- 
ton every  season  since  1964.  Having  be- 
come Artistic  Director  of  Tanglewood  in 
1970,  he  was  appointed  Music  Adviser  to 
the  Orchestra  in  1972,  and  in  1973  he  be- 
came Music  Director. 

Born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria,  in  1935,  he 
graduated  from  the  Toho  School  of  Music, 
in  Tokyo,  winning  first  prizes  in  compo- 
sition and  conducting.  He  then  went  to 
Europe,  where  he  won  first  prize  at  the 
International  Competition  of  Conducting 
at  Besancon,  France.  One  of  the  judges 
was  the  late  Charles  Munch,  then  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  whose 
invitation  to  Tanglewood  was  the  begin- 
ning of  Mr  Ozawa's  association  with  the 
Orchestra.  Appointed  one  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic's  assistant  conductors 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1961-1962  sea- 
son, he  directed  that  orchestra  several 
times,  though  it  was  with  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony,  during  the  same  season, 
that  he  made  his  first  full-length  profes- 
sional concert  appearance  in  North 
America. 

Beginning  in  the  summer  of  1964  he  was 
for  five  seasons  Music  Director  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival,  and  at  the  start  of  the 
1965-1966  season  he  became  Music  Di- 
rector of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  a  post 
he  relinquished  after  four  seasons  in  order 
to  devote  his  time  to  guest-conducting. 
During  the  summer  of  1969  he  conducted 
opera  for  the  first  time  —  Cos!  fan  tutte 
at  Salzburg  —  and  served  also  as  principal 
guest  conductor  of  the   Ravinia   Festival. 


That  fall  he  opened  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic season  and  later  appeared  as 
guest  conductor  with  L'Orchestre  de 
Paris,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  and  the 
Berlin   Philharmonic. 

In  December  1970  Mr  Ozawa  began  his 
inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music 
Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony, 
a  position  he  holds  concurrently  with  his 
duties  in  Boston  and  at  Tanglewood. 
Among  the  many  important  works  he  has 
conducted  here  are  Haydn's  The  Creation 
and  The  Seasons,  Mozart's  Cos!  fan  tutte, 
Berlioz'  La  Damnation  de  Faust  and 
Grande  messe  des  morts,  Verdi's  Re- 
quiem and  Mahler's  Eighth  Symphony.  He 
has  made  several  recordings  with  the  Or- 
chestra on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon 
label  and  is  currently  engaged  in  a  proj- 
ect which  will  include  the  complete  or- 
chestral music  of  Ravel. 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS,  Music  Direc- 
tor of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra and  Principal  Guest  Conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  studied  with 
Ingolf  Dahl  and  John  Crown  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  where  he 
received  the  Bachelor  of  Music  and  Mas- 
ter of  Music  degrees.  Conductor  of  the 
Young  Musicians  Foundation  Debut  Or- 
chestra in  Los  Angeles  for  four  years,  he 
was  also  during  three  of  those  years  con- 
ductor and  pianist  at  the  Monday  Eve- 
ning Concerts,  at  which  he  presented 
premiere  performances  of  music  by  Igor 
Stravinsky,  Pierre  Boulez,  Karlheinz 
Stockhausen,  Lukas  Foss  and  Ingolf  Dahl, 
among  others.  Michael  Tilson  Thomas 
was  associated  during  this  period  with 
Gregor  Piatigorsky  and  Pierre  Boulez, 
serving  as  pianist  in  Piatigorsky's  master 
classes,  preparing  the  orchestra  for  the 
Heifetz-Piatigorsky  concerts,  and  as  as- 
sistant conductor  to  Boulez  at  the  1966 
Bayreuth  Festival  and  the  1967  Ojai 
Festival.  During  1968  and  1969,  he  was 
Conductor  of  the  Ojai  Festival. 

A  conducting  fellow  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  during  1968 
and  1969,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  was 
awarded  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  in  con- 
ducting. During  October  1969,  one  month 
after  becoming  Assistant  Conductor  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  at  moments'  no- 
tice he  replaced  William  Steinberg  when 
he    became    ill    during    the    Orchestra's 


tour  to  New  York.  At  the  season's  end, 
he  was  named  Associate  Conductor.  In 
February  1972  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  Orchestra's  two  Principal  Guest 
Conductors. 

During  the  past  few  years  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas  has  conducted  many  of  the 
major  orchestras  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  among  them  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  of  which  he  is  Music 
Director  of  the  nationally  televised 
'Young  People's  Concerts'.  Appointed 
Director  of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  in 
1971,  Mr  Thomas  is  also  Visiting  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Music  at  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  in  Buffalo.  He  is  also 
Director  of  the  Ojai  Festival,  a  position 
he  assumed  in  1972. 

Among  his  recordings  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon  are  Ives'  Three  Places  in 
New  England  and  Ruggles'  Sun-Treader 
—  a  Grammy  Award  nominee  for  best 
recording  of  1970  —  Tchaikovsky's  Sym- 
phony No.  7,  Stravinsky's  The  Rite  of 
Spring  and  Debussy's  Images  and  Prelude 
a  I'apres-midi  d'un  faune,  which  were 
named  among  the  best  recordings  of 
1971  by  Time  Magazine.  This  summer 
Michael  Tilson  Thomas  will  open  three 
major  festivals:  Ojai,  Hollywood  Bowl 
and  Tanglewood.  In  1972  he  signed  an 
exclusive  recording  contract  with  Colum- 
bia Records.  This  season  he  is  scheduled 
to  record  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra 
and  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra. 


THE  SOLOISTS 

STUART  BURROWS,  who  appeared  for 
the  first  time  with  the  Orchestra  last  fall 
in  performances  of  Berlioz'  La  damnation 
de  Faust,  was  born  in  Cilfynydd,  Wales. 
He  asserts  that  it  was  the  experience  of 
singing  along  with  a  recording  of  Gigli 
that  first  convinced  him  that  he  had  the 
potential  to  become  a  singer.  In  pursu- 
ance of  that  goal,  he  studied  music  and 
voice  at  Trinity  College,  Carmarthen, 
from  which  he  graduated  with  a  teach- 
ing diploma.  In  1959  he  won  the  Tenor 
Solo  Competition  and  the  Blue  Riband 
for  Voice  at  the  Royal  National  Eisteddfod 
at  Caernarvon.  A  few  years  later,  in  1963, 
he  secured  his  first  operatic  engagement, 
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making  his  debut  as  Ishmael  in  the  Welsh 
National  Opera  Company's  production 
of  Verdi's  Nabucco. 

Since  that  time  he  has  established  an 
international  reputation  with  appearances 
at  Covent  Garden,  the  Vienna  State 
Opera,  the  San  Francisco  Opera,  the 
Teatro  Colon,  the  Santa  Fe  Opera  and 
the  Salzburg  Festival.  In  1971  he  made 
his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  as  Don 
Ottavio  in  Mozart's  Don  Ciovanni.  This 
past  season  he  returned  to  New  York  for 
further  appearances  with  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  and  for  performances  with  the 
New  York  Philharmonic.  His  operatic 
repertory  includes  the  leading  tenor  roles 
in  Don  Giovanni,  The  Magic  Flute,  La 
sonnambula,  La  Boheme,  Falstaff,  Faust, 
L'Elisir  d'amore,  Rigoletto,  Madama  But- 
terfly, La  Traviata,  Eugene  Onegin,  Maria 
Stuarda,  The  Midsummer  Marriage  and 
Le  Rossignol.  He  has  recorded  for  ABC- 
Paramount,  Columbia,  Decca,  Deutsche 
Grammophon,  London,  L'Oiseau  Lyre 
and  Philips. 

ROBERT  JONES  was  born  in  England 
and  educated  at  King's  College  Cam- 
bridge and  the  Royal  College  of  Music 
in  London.  He  was  a  coach  at  the  Glyn- 
debourne  Festival  for  three  years  before 
moving  to  the  United  States  in  1965. 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  associated 
with  the  opera  companies  of  Santa  Fe, 
San  Francisco,  Dallas,  and  the  Metropol- 
itan Opera  Studio,  and  as  a  recital  ac- 
companist has  worked  with  such  singers 
as  Janet  Baker,  Rita  Streich  and  Martina 
Arroyo.  Earlier  this  year  he  conducted 
Mozart's  Abduction  from  the  Seraglio  at 
the  Houston  Grand  Opera's  Spring  Festi- 
val. Robert  Jones  is  currently  Musical 
Director  of  that  company's  Texas  Opera 
Theater. 

ANDRE  WATTS,  artist-in-residence  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  last  summer, 
made  his  debut  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  during  the  1968-1969 
season.  He  was  then  twenty-two  years 
old.  He  started  to  study  the  piano  with 
his  mother  at  an  early  age.  When  he  was 
nine  he  won  a  competition  to  play  a 
Haydn  concerto  at  one  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra's  youth  concerts,  appeared 
the  following  summer  at  the  Robin  Hood 
Dell,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
again  soloist  with  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra in  Franck's  Symphonic  Variations. 


He  auditioned  for  Leonard  Bernstein 
shortly  afterwards,  and  early  in  1963  was 
soloist  at  a  New  York  Philharmonic  Young 
people's  concert.  Three  weeks  later  he 
stepped  in  to  take  the  place  of  Glenn 
Gould,  who  was  ill,  at  two  regular  New 
York  Philharmonic  subscription  concerts. 
To  mark  the  tenth  anniversary  of  his  de- 
but with  the  Philharmonic,  Andre  Watts 
played  twelve  times  at  Philharmonic  Hall 
during  the  winter  season.  During  recent 
years  he  has  appeared  with  major  or- 
chestras in  all  parts  of  the  world,  among 
them  the  London  Symphony,  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
monic, the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony,  the  Concertgebouw 
and  L'Orchestre  National  of  Paris.  He  has 
also  given  recitals  in  Europe,  the  Near 
East  and  the  Far  East,  as  well  as  in  all 
parts  of  America.  Andre  Watts  has  toured 
with  the  Vienna  Symphony,  under  Erich 
Leinsdorf's  direction,  in  Germany  and 
Austria,  has  played  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony  in  France 
and  the  USSR,  and  with  the  Israel  Phil- 
harmonic. Last  spring  he  received  an 
honorary  doctorate  of  music  from  Yale 
University,  the  first  awarded  to  someone 
so  young.  He  has  made  many  recordings 
for  Columbia. 


D'ANNA  FORTUNATO,  -who  first  ap- 
peared with  the  Boston  Symphony  here 
at  Tanglewood  in  a  performance  of  music 
from  Monteverdi's  Vespers,  studied  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory  and  at 
the  Mozarteum  in  Salzburg.  Her  teachers 
have  been  Frederick  Jagel,  Margaret  Har- 
shaw,  Gladys  Miller,  Ellen  Repp  and  Sena 
Jurinac.  During  recent  years  she  has  won 
several  awards,  including  a  Fulbright 
grant,  has  been  placed  second  and  third 
in  the  regional  auditions  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  and,  on  two  occasions, 
won  the  C.  D.  Jackson  Award  at  Tangle- 
wood.  D'Anna  Fortunato  has  been  an 
artist  apprentice  at  the  Santa  Fe  Opera, 
where  she  sang  the  role  of  Claire  in  the 
American  premiere  of  Penderecki's  The 
Devils  of  Loudun  and  at  the  Central  City 
Opera.  She  has  also  sung  with  opera 
companies  in  Cambridge,  Augusta  and 
Rochester,  and  in  concert  with  the  Han- 
del and  Haydn  Society,  the  Chorus  Pro 
Musica,  the  Boston  Civic  Symphony,  the 
St  Cecilia  Society,  the  Cantata  Singers 
and  the   Framingham   Chorale.   In   recital 


she  has  appeared  throughout  New  En- 
gland. At  the  Conservatory  she  has  sung 
leading  roles  in  productions  of  Oedipus 
rex,  Hansel  and  Gretel,  L'incoronazione 
di  Poppea  and  //  signor  Bruschino.  Her 
most  recent  appearance  with  the  Or- 
chestra was  in  a  performance  of  the 
Mozart  Requiem.  D'Anna  Fortunato  is  at 
present  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Longy  School  of  Music. 


JUDITH  BECKMANN,  a  native  of  James- 
town, North  Dakota,  received  her  musi- 
cal education  in  Los  Angeles,  California, 
where  she  attended  Occidental  College 
and  the  University  of  Southern  California. 
In  1958  she  received  a  scholarship  to 
study  with  Lotte  Lehmann  at  the  Music 
Academy  of  the  West  in  Santa  Barbara. 
After  winning  the  San  Francisco  Opera 
Auditions  in  1961,  she  travelled  to  Ger- 
many on  a  Fulbright  Scholarship  to  finish 
her  studies  in  Hamburg.  She  made  her 
debut  in  1962  at  the  Staatstheater  Braun- 
schweig as  Fiordiligi  in  Cos/  fan  tutte 
and  after  two  years  in  Braunschweig  was 
engaged  by  the  Deutsche  Oper  am  Rhein 
in  Diisseldorf  where  she  remained  a 
permanent  member  of  the  company  for 
five  years.  A  member  of  the  Hamburg 
State  Opera,  Miss  Beckmann  has  recently 
sung  at  the  Vienna  and  Granada  Festi- 
vals. Earlier  this  summer  she  made  her 
British  operatic  debut  at  Covent  Garden 
in  the  same  role  she  sings  this  evening. 


GILLIAN  KNIGHT,  who  makes  her  United 
States  debut  with  this  performance,  was 
born  in  Worcestershire,  England.  A  stu- 
dent of  Roy  Henderson,  and  Mae  Blythe 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  she  was 
a  member  of  the  D'Oyly  Carte  Opera 
Company  and,  for  four  season,  the  Sad- 
ler's Wells  Opera  Company.  In  August, 
1971  she  joined  the  Royal  Opera  at 
Covent  Garden.  Her  roles  there  have 
included  Abigaille  in  Nabucco,  Lola  in 
Cavalleria  rusticana,  Helena  in  King  Priam, 
Rose  in  the  world  premiere  of  Peter 
Maxwell  Davies'  Taverner  and  Olga  in 
Eugene  Onegin.  Miss  Knight  frequently 
appears  as  a  guest  artist  at  the  BBC 
Promenade  Concerts  and  at  the  Royal 
Festival  Hall.  She  recently  recorded 
Berlioz'  La  damnation  de  Faust  with  Colin 
Davis  and  the  London  Symphony  Or- 
chestra for   Philips   Records. 
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ROSE  TAYLOR  began  her  musical  studies 
at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, Los  Angeles,  and  continued  them 
as  a  scholarship  student  at  Juilliard.  She 
was  selected  to  sing  Baba  the  Turk  in 
The  Rake's  Progress  at  the  opening  of  the 
American  Opera  Center,  with  Erich 
Leinsdorf  conducting.  She  subsequently 
sang  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Studio, 
the  Augusta  Opera  and,  in  1971  and 
1972,  with  the  Chicago  Lyric  Opera. 
Active  also  in  chamber  and  concert 
music,  Miss  Taylor  has  performed  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  Michael 
Tilson  Thomas.  An  affiliated  artist  in 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  she  appeared 
last  summer  at  the  Newport  Music  Festival. 
She  has  recorded  Stravinsky's  Les  noces 
and  two  Wolf-Stravinsky  songs  with 
Robert  Craft,  as  well  as  Stanley  Silverman's 
Elephant  Steps  with  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas. 

Her  most  recent  appearance  with  the 
Orchestra  was  this  past  winter  in  per- 
formances of  Carl  Orff's  transcription  of 
Claudio  Monteverdi's  Lamento  d'Arianna. 


RICHARD  STILWELL,  who  makes  his  Bos- 
ton Symphony  debut  at  this  performance, 
studied  with  Frank  St  Leger  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Indiana  in  Bloomington,  with 
Frederick  Wilkerson  in  Washington,  and 
most  recently  with  Daniel  Ferro.  A  win- 
ner of  the  Fisher  Foundation'  Award  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Auditions,  he 
joined  the  New  York  City  Opera  after 
two  years  of  military  service  when  he 
appeared  frequently  as  soloist  with  the 
United  States  Army  Chorus.  Robert  Stil- 
well  has  appeared  at  many  of  the  music 
festivals  both  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
among  them  the  Lake  George  Opera,  the 
Santa  Fe  Opera,  the  Caramoor  Festival 
and  the  Glyndebourne  Festival.  He  has 
sung  at  the  Geneva  Opera,  the  Paris 
Opera,  the  Staatsoper  in  Vienna,  the  Ham- 
burg Staatsoper,  the  Teatro  alia  Scala  in 
Milan,  the  San  Francisco  Opera  and  the 
Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago.  His  recent  per- 
formances    include     the     Pretre-Menotti 


production  of  Pelleas  et  Melisande  at  the 
Teatro  la  Fenice  in  Venice  and  a  revival 
of  Menotti's  Maria  Colovin  in  Trieste  last 
December. 

ARA  BERBERIAN,  who  has  sung  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  on  many  occasions  in 
past  years,  in  Boston,  in  New  York  and 
at  Tanglewood  —  most  recently  in  perfor- 
mances of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony 
—  has  completed  his  eighth  consecutive 
season  with  the  San  Francisco  Opera 
Company.  He  has  sung  leading  roles  in 
nearly  one  hundred  operas  with  the  San 
Francisco  Opera,  the  New  York  City 
Opera,  the  New  Orleans  Opera,  the  San 
Antonio  Opera  and  other  companies 
across  the  country.  In  1971  he  presented 
a  series  of  concerts  in  the  USSR,  including 
Soviet  Armenia,  and  later  traveled  to 
Israel  to  take  part  in  performances  of 
Mozart's  Seraglio  with  the  Israel  Phil- 
harmonic. He  has  also  been  active  in 
performances  with  other  leading 
orchestras,  among  them  the  Pittsburgh, 
Detroit,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Atlanta, 
Minnesota  and  Dallas  Symphonies,  and 
the  Philadelphia  and  Cleveland  Orches- 
tras. His  festival  appearances  include 
Aspen,  Caramoor,  Puerto  Rico,  Ann 
Arbor,  Cincinnati,  Marlboro,  Chautauqua 
and  Meadowbrook.  Ara  Berberian  has 
been  a  regular  performer  on  the  national 
television  networks,  and  has  recorded  on 
the  RCA,  Columbia  and  Poseidon  Society 
labels. 

ZARA  NELSOVA  comes  from  a  distin- 
guished Russian  musical  family.  Born  in 
Canada  and  educated  in  England,  she  is 
now  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  She 
made  her  debut  with  the  London  Sym- 
phony at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  since 
that  time  has  toured  regularly  in  Europe 
and  the  Americas.  She  has  appeared  as 
soloist  with  the  world's  major  orchestras, 
among  them  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic, 
the  Cleveland,  the  London  Philharmonic, 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Concertge- 
bouw    and    L'Orchestre    de    la    Suisse 


Romande.  Her  festival  engagements  in 
recent  seasons  have  included  Aspen,  Tan- 
glewood, Flagstaff,  Stanford,  Prague  and 
the  Festival  Casals.  A  distinguished  reci- 
talist,  she  has  made  regular  coast-to-coast 
tours,  often  with  her  husband,  the  pianist 
Grant  Johannesen.  Zara  Nelsova  has  re- 
corded for  the  London,  Vanguard  and 
Golden  Crest  labels.  She  appeared  most 
recently  with  the  Boston  Symphony  in 
April  1973,  in  performances  of  Sir  William 
Walton's  Cello  Concerto. 


THE  CHORUS 

THE  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
sponsored  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  and  Boston  Uni- 
versity, was  formed  in  1970.  John  Oliver, 
who  is  director  of  choral  and  vocal  activi- 
ties for  Tanglewood,  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  MIT,  and  director  of  the  MIT 
Glee  Club  and  Choral  Society  and  of  the 
Framingham  Choral  Society,  has  been 
director  of  the  Festival  Chorus  since  its 
foundation.  Members  of  the  chorus,  who 
come  from  the  Greater  Boston  area  and 
from  all  walks  of  life,  rehearse  through- 
out the  year.  They  made  their  debut  in 
1970  at  Symphony  Hall  in  a  performance 
of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  con- 
ducted by  Leonard  Bernstein,  and  have 
since  taken  part  in  performances  directed 
by  William  Steinberg,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Colin 
Davis,  Arthur  Fiedler  and  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas.  Among  the  many  works  in  which 
they  have  sung  are  Mahler's  Symphony 
No.  8,  Berlioz'  Crande  messe  des  morts, 
Mozart's  Requiem  and  Haydn's  Die 
jahrezeiten.  During  the  summer  of  1972 
at  Tanglewood  the  Festival  Chorus  took 
part  in  works  of  Bach,  Haydn,  Beethoven, 
Handel,  Mozart,  Berlioz  and  Verdi.  Last 
summer  their  performances  included 
Haydn's  The  Creation,  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony,  Mozart's  Coronation  Mass  and 
Verdi's  Requiem. 
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Saturday  August  17  1974 


Jeffrey  Meyer  is  indisposed  and  is  therefore 
prevented  from  singing  this  evening.  His  col- 
league STEVEN  COLE  has  kindly  agreed,  at 
short  notice,  to  sing  the  role  of  Monsieur  Tri- 
quet  in  Tchaikovsky's  Eugene  Onegin. 
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.  .  .  own  a  piece  of  Williamstown 


The  finest  Western  Massachusetts  offers. 
Prices  start  at  $56,500 

We  invite  your  visit  and  will 
send  our  brochure  on  request. 

Pine  Cobble  is  on  Stratton  Road  (off  Adams  Road) 
Williamstown,  Mass.  Call  collect  413-458-3636 


pine  cobble      .  .  .  compatible  with  the  tastes 
and  standards  Williamstown  long  ago  established. 
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MANHATTAN 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


George  Schick,  President 


Training  the  musicians  of  tomorrow 
in  the  musical  center  of  our  country. 


Williemstown     - 
Theatre  ^-^      I 


Two  Hundred  Performances  of 
Forty  Events 

For  information  call  (413)  458-8146 

or  write  to:  P.O.  Box  675 

Williamstown,  Mass.  01267 


■:^^*^-  ~'£^r?w  ■:■■■'■■ 


For  information  concerning  admission  and  scholarships, 
write  to: 

MANHATTAN  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

120  Claremont  Ave.,  N.Y.,  NY.  10027  (212)  749-2802 


GR£*TB 
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Extends  an  invitation  to  all  our 
customers  to  come  to  our  Pottery  and 
see  the  Japanese  Wood-Burning  Kiln. 
ROUTE  41,  HOUSATONIC,  MASS. 
TEL.  (413)  274-6259 
339  BLEEKER  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
TEL.  (212)  691-3524 


[enaissance 

^^ 

SCULPTURE*  portrait 
Ireeform 
multi-media 
line  art   ENAMELS*  panels 
collages 
JEWELRY 
'antique  FURNITURE*  restoration 
upholstery 
interior  design  •  CONSULTATIONS 


Box  27.  East  Chatham.  New  York  1 2060 
(West  off  Rt.  295  at  Post  Office  toward  Old  Chatham) 
Phone  (5 1 8)  392-5749 
Hours:    12:00  'til  5:00  p.m.  -  5  days 
Closed  Mons  &  Thurs 
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Just  North  of  Williams  College  on  U.  S.  Route  7.  Models  open  daily  1-6  p.m. 


I  (nil  lock  iHOOly  (VHinlrj  (VHM^miiiiiums 
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FESTIVAL  INFORMATION 


A  map  of  Tanglewood,  which  shows  the  location  of  concert  halls,  parking 
areas,  offices,  telephones  and  rest  rooms,  is  printed  at  the  back  of  the  program. 
During  performances  the  rest  rooms  at  the  rear  of  the  Shed  are  closed. 


Latecomers  will  not  be  seated  until  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Members  of  the  audience  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  concert's  end  are  ear- 
nestly asked  to  do  so  between  works,  not  during  the  performance. 


Open  rehearsals.  The  open  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  held 
each  Saturday  morning  at  10.30  are  open  to  the  public.  The  charge  for  admis- 
sion is  $3.  The  open  rehearsals  benefit  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund. 


Ticket  information  for  all  Berkshire  Festival  events  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Festival  Ticket  Office  at  Tanglewood  (telephone  413-637-1600).  The  Office  is 
open  from  9  am  to  6  pm  daily,  and  until  intermission  on  concert  days. 


The  taking  of  photographs  during  musical  performances  is  not  allowed. 


The  use  of  recording  equipment  at  Tanglewood  is  not  allowed  at  any  time. 


Articles  lost  and  found.  It  will  be  much  appreciated  if  visitors  who  find  stray 
property  will  hand  it  in  to  any  Tanglewood  official.  Any  visitor  who  wishes  to 
recover  a  lost  article  should  call  at  the  Lost  and  Found  office  located  in  the 
house  of  the  Superintendent  near  the  Main  Gate. 


Refreshments  can  be  obtained  in  the  area  to  the  west  of  the  Main  Gate  and 
visitors  are  invited  to  picnic  on  the  grounds  before  concerts.  Catering  is  by 
Ogden  Foods  Inc. 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Store  is  located  near  the  Main  Gate.  Phonograph  rec- 
ords, sheet  music,  books,  postcards,  films,  etc.,  are  obtainable.  The  store  remains 
open  for  half  an  hour  after  the  end  of  each  concert  in  the  Shed.  The  store  is 
managed  by  Van  Curler  Music  Company  of  Albany,  New  York. 


Limited  parking  facilities  are  available  for  invalids  and  physically  handicapped 
persons.  Please  consult  the  parking  attendant. 

First  aid  is  available  at  the  first  aid  station  situated  near  the  Main  Gate.  In  case 
of  emergency,  please  see  the  nearest  usher. 


Physicians  and  others  expecting  urgent  calls  are  asked  to  leave  their  name  and 
seat  number  with  the  Guide  at  the  Main  Gate  booth. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
record  exclusively  for  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra 
records  exclusively  for  POLYDOR,  a  division  of  Deutsche  Grammophon. 


BALDWIN   is   the   official   piano   of   the   Boston   Symphony   Orchestra   and    the 
Berkshire  Music  Center. 


WHITESTONE  PHOTO  is  the  official  photographer  to  the  Berkshire  Festival  and 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 
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TANGLEWOOD 


Opposite  the  Lion  Gate  stands  a  small  red  cottage,  a  replica  of  the 
building  where  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  took  up  residence  in  1848.  At 
that  time  the  cottage  stood  on  the  borders  of  Tanglewood,  the  estate 
of  a  wealthy  banker  and  merchant  from  Boston,  William  Aspinwall 
Tappan.  The  beauty  of  the  Berkshire  hills  and  valleys  must  have  helped 
to  inspire  Tanglewood  Tales;  certainly  the  countryside,  the  climate  and 
the  closeness  to  New  York  and  Boston  attracted  distinguished  residents, 
builders  of  magnificent  houses,  where  one  could  escape  the  hubbub  of 
city  life. 

Many  of  them  were  lovers  of  music,  and  in  the  summer  of  1934  there 
were  organized  three  outdoor  concerts  at  one  of  the  estates  in  Inter- 
laken,  a  mile  or  two  from  Tanglewood.  The  performances  were  given 
by  members  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  conducted  by  Henry  Hadley. 
This  experiment  was  so  successful  that  during  the  following  months 
the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  was  incorporated,  and  the  series 
was  repeated  in  1935. 

The  Festival  committee  then  invited  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
to  take  part  the  next  summer.  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  Orchestra's 
first  concert  in  the  Berkshires  in  a  tent  at  'Holmwood',  a  former  Vander- 
bilt  estate  —  today  Foxhollow  School.  About  5,000  people  attended 
each  of  the  three  concerts. 

In  the  winter  of  1936  the  owners  of  Tanglewood,  Mrs  Gorham  Brooks 
and  Miss  Mary  Aspinwall  Tappan,  descendants  of  William  Tappan, 
offered  the  estate  —  210  acres  of  lawns  and  meadows  —  with  the 
buildings,  as  a  gift  to  Dr  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony.  It 
was  gratefully  accepted,  and  on  August  12  1937  the  largest  crowd  in 
the  Festival's  history  assembled  in  a  tent  for  the  first  concert  at  Tangle- 
wood—  a  program  of  music  by  Wagner.  As  Koussevitzky  began  to 
conduct  'The  ride  of  the  Valkyries',  a  fierce  storm  erupted.  The  roar 
of  the  thunder  and  the  heavy  splashing  of  the  rain  on  the  tent  totally 
overpowered  Wagner's  heavy  orchestration.  Three  times  Koussevitzky 
stopped  the  Orchestra,  three  times  he  resumed  as  there  were  lulls  in 
the  storm.  Since  some  of  the  players'  instruments  were  damaged  by 
water,  the  second  half  of  the  program  had  to  be  changed. 

As  the  concert  came  to  its  end,  Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith,  a  leading 
light  in  the  foundation  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  mounted 
the  stage  and  addressed  the  audience:  'The  storm  has  proved  con- 
clusively the  need  for  a  shed.  We  must  raise  the  $100,000  necessary  to 
build.'  The  response  was  immediate.  Plans  for  the  Music  Shed  were 
drawn  up  by  the  eminent  architect  Eliel  Saarinen  and  modified  by 
Josef  Franz  of  Stockbridge,  who  also  directed  construction,  and  the 
building  was  miraculously  completed  on  June  16  1938,  a  month  ahead 
of  schedule.  Seven  weeks  later  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  inaugural 
concert  —  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony. 

By  1941  the  annual  Festival  had  already  broadened  so  widely  in  size  and 
scope  as  to  attract  nearly  100,000  visitors  during  the  summer.  The 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  the  Chamber  Music  Hall  and  several  small  studios 
had  been  built,  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  had  been  established. 

Tanglewood  today  has  an  annual  attendance  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
during  the  eight-week  season.  In  addition  to  the  twenty-four  regular 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  the  Orchestra  gives  a  weekly  Open 
rehearsal  on  Saturday  mornings  to  benefit  the  Pension  Fund,  there  are 
Boston  Pops  concerts,  there  are  the  Festival  of  Contemporary  music, 
sponsored  in  co-operation  with  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard, 
and  almost  daily  concerts  by  the  gifted  musicians  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center.  Tanglewood  remains  unique:  nowhere  else  in  the  world  is 
there  such  a  wealth  of  artistic  activity,  nowhere  else  can  music  be  heard 
in  surroundings  of  such  incomparable  beauty. 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Henry  Lee  Higginson,  soldier,  philanthro- 
pist and  amateur  musician,  dreamed  many 
years  of  founding  a  great  and  permanent 
orchestra   in    his   home   town   of   Boston. 
When    at    last    his    dreams    approached 
reality,    in   the   spring   of  1881,   he   com- 
mitted  to   paper  a   statement  which   de- 
scribed  his   purposes  and   intentions.    He 
explored  many  specifics,  among  them  the 
engagement    of    conductor    and    players, 
'reserving  to  myself  the  right  to  all  their 
time  needed  for  rehearsals  and  for  con- 
certs, and  allowing  them  to  give  lessons 
when    they    had    time'.    He    planned    'to 
give  in  Boston  as  many  serious  concerts 
of  classical    music  as   were   wanted,   and 
also   to   give   at   other   times,    and    more 
especially   in   the  summer,   concerts  of  a 
lighter   kind   of   music'.   Prices   of  admis- 
sion were  to  be  kept  low  always'.  The 
conductor's    charge    was    to    'select    the 
musicians    when    new    men    are   needed, 
select  the  programmes,  .  .  .  conduct  all 
the  rehearsals  and  concerts  .  .  .  and  gen- 
erally be  held  responsible  for  the  proper 
production  of  all   his  performances'.  Ad- 
ministrative help  and  a  librarian  were  also 
to  be  engaged. 


The  initial  number  of  the  players  was  to 
be  70,  and  in  addition  to  concerts  there 
were  to  be  public  rehearsals.  As  for  the 
orchestra's  financial  structure,  of  the  esti- 
mated annual  cost  of  $115,000  Major 
Higginson  reckoned  to  provide  himself 
for  the  deficit  of  $50,000.  He  continued: 
'One  more  thing  should  come  from  this 
scheme,  namely,  a  good  honest  school 
of  musicians.  Of  course  it  would  cost  us 
some  money,  which  would  be  well  spent.' 


The  inaugural  concert  took  place  on 
October  22  1881.  The  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Daily  Evening  Traveller  wrote 
two  days  later:  'Music  Hall  was  the 
scene   of  a   large   and   brilliant  gathering 


on  Saturday  evening  at  the  opening  con- 
cert of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Mr  Georg  Hen- 
schel.  We  find  it  necessary  only  to  refer 
to  the  princely  munificence  of  Mr  Hig- 
ginson, who  instituted  the  course,  and  to 
whose  efforts  alone  more  credit  is  due 
for  the  best  interests  of  music  than  all 
the  "close  corporation  societies"  ever 
organized  in  this  city.  The  selection  of 
Mr  Georg  Henschel  as  director  of  the 
orchestra  is  an  evidence  of  the  founder's 
astuteness  and  sound  common  sense,  for 
although  the  announcement  raised  some 
criticisms  which  are  far  from  compli- 
mentary, the  results  attained  [Saturday] 
evening  under  that  gentleman's  baton 
amply  and  doubly  proved  the  wisdom 
of  the  choice,  for  there  has  not  been  a 
leader  in  our  musical  circles  during  re- 
cent years  who  has  succeeded  in  impart- 
ing so  much  of  his  own  musicianly  quali- 
ties and  magnetism  as  did  Mr  Henschel 
on  Saturday  evening  .   .  .' 


Tickets  for  the  season  had  gone  on  sale 
about  six  weeks  earlier,  and  by  six 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  first  booking, 
there  was  a  line  of  seventy-five  people 
outside  the  Box  Office,  some  of  whom 
had  waited  all  night.  By  the  end  of  the 
season  concerts  were  sold  out,  and  ticket 
scalpers  had  already  started  operations. 
Mr  Higginson  wrote  a  letter  to  the  press, 
which  was  published  on  March  21  1882: 
'When  last  spring  the  general  scheme 
for  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  was  put  forth,  the  grave  doubt 
in  my  mind  was  whether  they  were 
wanted.  This  doubt  has  been  dispelled 
by  a  most  kindly  and  courteous  public, 
and  therefore  the  scheme  will  stand.' 


Symphony  concerts  continued  to  be  held 
in  the  old  Music  Hall  for  nearly  twenty 
years,   until   Symphony   Hall   was   opened 


HENRY  LEE   HIGGINSON 


GEORG   HENSCHEL 


KARL  MUCK 


in  1900.  The  new  building  was  immedi- 
ately acclaimed  as  one  of  the  world's 
most  acoustically  perfect  concert  rooms. 
Ceorg  Henschel  was  succeeded  by  Wil- 
helm  Cericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur, 
and  the  legendary  Karl  Muck,  all  of  them 
German-born. 


Meanwhile,  in  July  1885,  the  musicians 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  had  given  their 
first  'Promenade  concert',  to  fulfill  Mr 
Higginson's  wish  to  give  Boston  'concerts 
of  a  lighter  kind  of  music'.  From  the 
earliest  days  there  were  both  music 
and  refreshments  at  the  'Promenades'  — 
a  novel  idea  to  which  Bostonians  re- 
sponded enthusiastically.  The  concerts, 
soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime  and 
to  be  renamed  'Popular',  and  later  'Pops', 
fast  became  a  tradition. 


The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
was  greatly  changed  in  1918.  The  vicious 
anti-German  feeling  then  prevalent  re- 
sulted in  the  internment  and  later  dis- 
missal of  Dr  Muck.  Several  of  the  German 
players  also  found  their  contracts  termi- 
nated at  the  same  time.  Mr  Higginson, 
then  in  his  eighties,  felt  the  burden  of 
maintaining  the  Orchestra  by  himself  was 
now  too  heavy,  and  entrusted  the  Or- 
chestra to  a  Board  of  Trustees.  Henri 
Rabaud  was  engaged  as  Conductor,  to  be 
succeeded  the  following  season  by  Pierre 
Monteux. 


During  Monteux's  first  year  with  the 
Orchestra,  there  was  a  serious  crisis.  The 
Boston  Symphony  at  that  time  was  the 
only  major  orchestra  whose  members  did 
not  belong  to  the  Musicians  Union.  This 
was  a  policy  strictly  upheld  by  Mr  Hig- 
ginson, who  had  always  believed  it  to  be 
solely  the  responsibility  of  the  Conductor 
to  choose  the  Orchestra's  personnel.  But 
the  players  were  restive,  and  many  wanted 
Union  support  to  fight  for  higher  sal- 
aries. There  came  a  Saturday  evening 
when  about  a  third  of  the  Orchestra  re- 
fused to  play  the  scheduled  concert,  and 


Monteux  was  forced  to  change  his  pro- 
gram minutes  before  the  concert  was 
due  to  start.  The  Trustees  meanwhile  re- 
fused to  accede  to  the  players'  demands. 


The  Boston  Symphony  was  left  short  of 
about  thirty  members.  Monteux,  demon- 
strating characteristic  resource,  tact  and 
enterprise,  first  called  on  the  Orchestra's 
pensioners,  several  of  whom  responded 
to  his  appeal,  then  held  auditions  to  fill 
the  remaining  vacancies.  Two  present 
members  of  the  Orchestra,  the  violinists 
Rolland  Tapley  and  Clarence  Knudson, 
were  among  the  young  Americans  en- 
gaged. During  the  following  seasons  Mon- 
teux rebuilt  the  Orchestra  into  a  great 
ensemble.  In  1924  Bostonians  gave  him 
a  grateful  farewell,  realising  that  he  had 
once  more  given  the  city  an  orchestra 
that  ranked  with  the  world's  finest.  It 
was  not  until  1942  that  the  conductor  and 
players  of  the  Boston  Symphony  finally 
joined   the   Musicians    Union. 


The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship,  electric  per- 
sonality, and  catholic  taste  proved  so 
enduring  that  he  served  an  unprece- 
dented term  of  twenty-five  years.  There 
were  many  striking  moves  towards  expan- 
sion: recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the 
pioneering  days  of  1917,  continued  with 
increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio  broad- 
casts of  concerts.  In  1929  the  free  Espla- 
nade Concerts  on  the  Charles  River  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  since 
1915,  and  who  became  the  following 
year  the  eighteenth  Conductor  of  the 
Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  continues  to  hold 
today.  In  1936  Koussevitzky  led  the  Or- 
chestra in  their  first  concerts  here  in  the 
Berkshires,  and  two  years  later  he  and 
the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence  at  Tanglewood. 


Henry  Lee  Higginson's  dream  of  'a  good 
honest  school  for  musicians'  was  pas- 
sionately shared  by  Serge  Koussevitzky. 
In    1940   the   dream    was    realized    when 
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the  Orchestra  founded  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood.  This  sum- 
mer academy  for  young  artists  was  and 
remains  unique,  and  its  influence  has 
been  felt  on  music  throughout  the  world. 
(An  article  about  the  Center  is  printed 
elsewhere  in  the  book.) 


In  1949  Koussevitzky  was  succeeded 
as  Music  Director  of  the  Orchestra  by 
Charles  Munch.  During  his  time  in  Boston 
Dr  Munch  continued  the  tradition  of  sup- 
porting contemporary  composers,  and  in- 
troduced much  music  from  the  French 
repertoire  to  this  country.  The  Boston 
Symphony  toured  abroad  for  the  first 
time,  and  was  the  first  American  orches- 
tra to  appear  in  the  USSR.  In  1951  Munch 
restored  the  Open  rehearsals,  an  adapta- 
tion of  Mr  Higginson's  original  Friday 
'rehearsals',  which  later  had  become 
the  regular  Friday  afternoon  concerts  we 
know  today. 


Erich  Leinsdorf  became  Music  Director  in 
the  fall  of  1962.  During  his  seven  years 
with  the  Orchestra,  he  presented  many 
premieres  and  restored  many  forgotten 
and  neglected  works  to  the  repertoire. 
As  his  two  predecessors  had  done,  he 
made  many  recordings  for  RCA,  including 
the  complete  symphonies  of  Brahms  and 
Beethoven,  and  a  major  cycle  of  Proko- 
fiev's music.  Mr  Leinsdorf  was  an  ener- 
getic Director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  and  under  his  leadership  a  full- 
tuition  Fellowship  program  was  instituted. 
Many  concerts  were  televised  during 
his  tenure. 


William  Steinberg  succeeded  Mr  Leins- 
dorf in  1969.  During  his  tenure  he 
conducted  several  American  and  world 
premieres,  led  the  1971  European  tour 
and  directed  concerts  in  cities  on  the 
East  Coast,  in  the  South  and  in  the  Mid- 
West.  He  made  recordings  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon  and  RCA,  including  some 
of  the  world's  first  issues  in  quadraphonic 
sound.  Mr  Steinberg  appeared  regularly 
on  television,  and  during  his  tenure  con- 
certs were  broadcast  for  the  first  time  in 


four-channel  sound  over  two  of  Boston's 
radio  stations. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Artistic  Director  of  the  Berk- 
shire Festival  since  1970,  became  Music 
Director  of  the  Orchestra  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1973-1974  season,  following  a 
year  as  Music  Adviser  to  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony. Invited  by  Charles  Munch  to 
Tanglewood  as  a  conducting  student  in 
1960,  he  has  been  closely  associated  with 
the  Orchestra  in  the  years  since  that 
time.  He  has  made  many  recordings  with 
the  Orchestra  on  the  RCA  and  Deutsche 
Grammophon  labels,  and  with  the  latter 
company  he  is  currently  in  the  midst  of  a 
project  that  will  include  the  complete 
orchestral  music  of  Ravel.  In  addition  to 
his  duties  in  Boston,  he  is  Conductor  and 
Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

In  1964  the  Orchestra  established  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  an 
ensemble  made  up  of  its  principal  play- 
ers. Each  year  the  Chamber  Players  give 
concerts  in  Boston,  and  have  made  sev- 
eral tours  both  of  the  United  States  and 
of  foreign  countries,  including  England, 
Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  France  and  the 
USSR.  They  have  appeared  on  television 
and  have  made  many  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and   RCA. 

Today  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Inc.  presents  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony and  Boston  Pops  Orchestras  and 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers, is  active  in  the  sponsorship  of  Youth 
Concerts  in  Boston,  is  deeply  involved  in 
television,  radio  and  recording  projects, 
and  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
Symphony  Hall  in  Boston  and  the  estate 
here  at  Tanglewood.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Mr  Higginson's  projected 
$115,000  to  a  sum  more  than  $6  million. 
It  is  supported  not  only  by  its  audiences, 
but  by  grants  from  the  Federal  and  State 
governments,  and  by  the  generosity  of 
many  businesses  and  individuals.  Without 
their  support,  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra would  be  unable  to  continue  its 
pre-eminent  position  in  the  world  of 
music. 
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ERICH   LEINSDORF 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG 


SEIJI  OZAWA 


THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


When  the  Boston  Symphony  established  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at 
Tanglewood  in  1940,  the  dream  of  two  of  the  Orchestra's  most  illus- 
trious figures  became  a  reality.  Henry  Lee  Higginson  clearly  recognized 
the  importance  of  a  highly  professional  training  environment  to  young 
musicians,  and  when  he  founded  the  Orchestra  in  1881  he  wrote  of  his 
wish  to  establish  also  a  'good  honest  school  for  musicians.'  It  was  a 
wish  that  was  not  to  be  realized  for  a  good  many  years  —  not,  in  fact, 
until  the  advent  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor  and  Music  Director 
from  1924  until  1949.  Koussevitzky  fervently  shared  Higginson's  vision 
of  an  academy  where  young  musicians  could  extend  their  professional 
training  and  broaden  their  artistic  experience  under  the  guidance  of 
eminent  international  musicians.  More  than  any  other  single  person,  it 
was  Koussevitzky  who  made  the  vision  a  reality,  and  it  is  appropriate 
during  the  centenary  year  of  the  great  conductor's  birth  that  his  memory 
is  honored  this  summer  with  a  weekend  of  music  (July  26,  27,  28)  per- 
formed by  members  of  the  entire  Tanglewood  community.  Koussevitzky 
was  Director  of  the  Center  from  its  founding  until  his  death  in  ,1951, 
and  his  vigorous  leadership  has  remained  an  inspiring  example.  Today 
Leonard  Bernstein,  his  student  and  assistant  during  the  early  days  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival,  serves  as  Adviser  to  Tanglewood  and  to  the  Center. 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  1974 


FESTIVAL  OF 
CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 


August  4  to  August  8 

co-sponsored  by  the 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

AT  TANGLEWOOD 

and  the 

FROMM  FOUNDATION 

AT  HARVARD 


August  4  at  8.30  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

Gilbert  Kalish     guest  pianist 

including  works  of 

Wuorinen,  Davidovsky  and  Schoenberg 


August  5  at  8.30  pm 

RECITAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY 
VOCAL  MUSIC 


August  6  at  8.30  pm 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERT 

including  the  world  premiere 

of  a  chamber  work  by  Tison  Street* 


Succeeding  Koussevitzky  was  Charles  Munch,  and  it  is  another  tribute 
to  the  continuity  and  success  of  the  Center  that  the  present  Music 
Director,  Seiji  Ozawa,  studied  there  during  the  Munch  era.  From  1963 
until  1969  Erich  Leinsdorf  was  Director  of  the  Center,  and  it  was  during 
his  tenure  that  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  another  conductor  who  would 
become  closely  associated  with  the  Orchestra,  was  a  student  at  the 
Center.  Today  the  primary  responsibility  for  the  Center's  direction  is  in 
the  hands  of  Gunther  Schuller,  composer,  writer,  conductor,  educator 
and  President  of  the  New  England  Conservatory. 

Each  summer  young  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world  come  to  Tangle- 
wood for  the  annual  eight-week  session  of  the  Center.  They  study  under 
the  supervision  of  musicians  of  great  experience  in  orchestral  and 
chamber  music  performance,  in  conducting  and  composition.  Joseph 
Silverstein,  Concertmaster  and  Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony, is  Chairman  of  the  Faculty,  which  includes  principal  players  and 
members  of  the  Orchestra,  faculty  members  of  the  Boston  University 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  as  well  as  leading  soloists,  conductors  and  com- 
posers. The  emphasis  is  on  group  performance,  carried  out  under  pro- 
fessional conditions.  In  addition  to  the  Center's  Fellowship  Program  for 
instrumentalists,  conductors,  singers  and  composers,  Boston  University 
offers  programs  for  talented  high  school  instrumentalists  and  singers,  a 
piano  seminar,  applied  music  classes,  and  programs  in  such  related  arts 
as  dance  and  theater.  These  programs  offer  college-level  credit  through 
the  University's  School  of  Fine  Arts. 


August  7  at  8.30  pm 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERT 

including  the  world  premiere 

of  a  chamber  work  by  David  Winkler* 


August  8  at  8.30  pm 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ORCHESTRA 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     conductor 
including  the  world  premiere 
of  a  work  by  Fred  Lerdahl* 


'commissioned  by  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  Tanglewood  in  co-operation 
with  the  Fromm  Foundation  at  Harvard 


DAYS   IN  THE  ARTS 

is  a  program  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  designed  to  introduce  Boston 
Public  School  children  to  the  arts  by 
using  the  cultural  resources  of  Tangle- 
wood  and  Berkshire  County.  Thirty  fifth- 
and  sixth-graders  come  each  week  to 
spend  four  days  meeting  with  profes- 
sionals and  students  and  attending  vari- 
ous performances  on  the  Tanglewood 
grounds.  The  children  also  enjoy  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  Berkshires  through 
swimming,  hiking,  and  visiting  the  Pleas- 
ant Valley  Sanctuary,  but  the  emphasis  is 
on  the  arts. 


The  program  is  made  possible  this  sum- 
mer by  Title  I  funds  from  the  City  of 
Boston  and  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
artists  and  artists-in-training  who  volun- 
teer their  time  and  talent.  Members  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  stu- 
dents of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
demonstrate  their  instruments,  student 
dancers  from  Jacob's  Pillow  give  a  spe- 
cial introductory  workshop,  participants 
in  the  Lenox  Arts  Center  lend  their  ex- 
perience and  expertise,  and  five  full-time 
counselors  integrate  their  talents  in  art, 
music,  drama,  and   photography. 


Days  in  the  Arts  is  an  attempt  to  give  the 
participating  children  a  pleasant  initiation 
into  the  world  of  music,  dance,  drama 
and  art.  It  is  through  the  arts  that  a  child 
can  build  a  bridge  from  his  imagination 
to  reality.  If  he  learns  to  cross  that  bridge 
with  ease,  perhaps  the  beauty  he  creates 
in  the  imaginary  world  will  remain  in  the 
real  world  he  helps  to  create  when  he  is 
an   adult. 


Among  the  resources  available  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  are 
numerous  studios  for  practice  and  chamber  music,  and  an  extensive 
library  of  music  literature  and  scores.  Rehearsals  and  concerts  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra  and  other  performing  groups  take 
place  mostly  in  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  while  lectures,  seminars,  con- 
ducting classes,  vocal  and  choral  rehearsals,  composers'  forums  and 
concerts  of  chamber  music  take  place  in  the  Chamber  Music  Hall,  in 
the  West  Barn,  on  the  Rehearsal  Stage,  in  the  Hawthorne  Cottage,  and 
in  small  studios  situated  both  on  the  Tanglewood  grounds  and  in  build- 
ings in  Lenox  leased  by  the  Orchestra  for  the  summer.  The  Baldwin 
Piano  and  Organ  Company  generously  provides,  without  charge,  nearly 
100  keyboard  instruments  for  individual  practice  each  year,  while  other 
instruments  —  percussion,  for  example  —  are  provided  by  the  Orchestra. 

The  Boston  Symphony  is  assisted  in  supporting  the  Center  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  a  federal  agency,  as  well  as  by  indi- 
vidual and  corporate  sponsors  and  by  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at 
Harvard,  whose  generosity  and  co-operation  make  possible  each  year 
the  Center's  nationally  known  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music,  which 
this  season  takes  place  August  4  through  8.  As  a  performance-oriented 
institution,  the  Center  encourages  the  public  to  attend  the  Contempo- 
rary Festival  and  other  events  taking  place  throughout  the  summer. 
Details  may  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  Friends  of  Music  at 
Tanglewood,  located  near  the  Main  Gate. 

Scholarships  are  awarded  to  the  majority  of  the  students,  who  are 
chosen  by  audition  on  a  competitive  basis.  The  cost  of  the  Scholarship 
program  is  large  and  adds  each  year  substantially  to  the  deficit  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Details  of  how  you  may  help  are  printed 
elsewhere  in  the  program.  We  invite  you  to  hear  and  see  for  yourself 
the  remarkable  caliber  of  these  young  musicians. 


TANGLEWOOD    LENOX    MASSACHUSETTS 
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Lake  Mahkeenac 


The  Berkshire  Festival  Program  is  published  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Inc.,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115,  and  Tanglewood,  Lenox, 
Massachusetts  01240. 

The  advertising  representatives  are  MediaRep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler  Office 
Building,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233.  Inquiries  for 
advertising  space  should  be  addressed  to  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  of  MediaRep 
Center. 


CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

BOSTON   EDISON   COMPANY 

CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

WM   FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

JOHN   HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

THE  SHAWMUT  ASSOCIATION   BANKS 

STATE  STREET  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
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LEISURE  LEE 

A  FOUR-SEASON  VACATION  COMMUNITY 

PRIVATE  SKI  SLOPE  ...  31/2  MILE 

NATURAL  LAKE  ...  SANDY  BEACH  ... 

BOAT  DOCKS  ...  WOODED  HOMESITES  ... 

PRIVATE  ROADS  ...  MOUNTAIN  CLEAN 

AIR 

on  Route  20                                        Lee,  Mass.                               413-243-1972 

a  place  to  think 


An  established,  planned  community 
designed  to  preserve  the  ecostruc- 
ture  of  the  original  forest-dirt  roads, 
hiking  paths,  lakes  and  ponds,  clean 
air,  4  to  6  acres  all  by  yourself,  neigh- 
boring on  a  15,000  acre  forest. 

Strong  protective  covenants.  Restricted  to    „>. 
180  lots. 


By     appointment     only.     Tel.  413-623-8933 
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RECENT  RECORD  RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

conducted  by  SEIJI  OZAWA 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique 


THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  firebird 


conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT  (October  release) 
Symphony  no.  41  in  C     K.  551     'Jupiter' 
Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished' 

conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony 'Mathis  der  Maler'  ) 

Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass  ) 


conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 

conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Mendelssohn's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Beethoven's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

conducted  by  ERICH   LEINSDORF 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 

album  includes  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  concerto  no.  1 

with  Artur  Rubinstein 


DG/2530  358 


RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


DG/2530  246 


DG/2530  252 


RCA  LSC  3304 


RCA  LSC  3317 


RCA  LSC  3305 


conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  symphony  of  Dvorak       RCA  LSC  3315 

THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 
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Variations  on  a  Theme 
by  Palaset, 


Open  with  simple  plastic  cubes, 

131/2"  square,  in  white  or  brown. 

Then  introduce  variations, 

with  doors,  drawers  (deep  or  shallow), 

shelves,  dividers,  and  bases. 

Compose  just  the  right  arrangement 

for  what  you  want  to  store  or  display. 

As  a  finale,  admire  the  static-free 

cleanability  of  the  Palaset  system's 

painted  matte  finish. 

Audition  it  at  either  of  our  stores. 


THE  UPPER  STORY 
1045  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge.      547-3994 
Free  parking  in  rear 
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Till: 

LOWER 

STORY 


THE  LOWER  STORY 
171  Huron  Ave. 
Cambridge.      547-5938 


The  sculptures  displayed  at  Tanglewood  this  summer  are  by  two 
artists  closely  associated  with  the  Berkshires. 


Will  Horwitt  grew  up  in  Lenox  where  he  started  working 
in  sculpture,  continuing  his  studies  at  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago.  The  recipient  of  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  in 
1965,  he  is  represented  in  the  collections  of  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Mu- 
seum, the  Yale  University  Art  Gallery  and  the  Smith 
College  Museum  of  Art,  among  others.  His  works  have 
been  widely  shown  in  this  country,  most  recently  at  the 


Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  in  New  York.  This 
spring  he  had  a  one-man  show  at  the  Lee  Ault  Gallery, 
his  New  York  representative. 

Richard  Stankiewicz,  who  has  lived  and  worked  in  Hunt- 
ington, Massachusetts  since  1962,  teaches  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  in  Albany,  and  has  recently  been 
creating  many  of  his  works  in  a  Pittsfield  foundry.  His 
activities  as  a  sculptor-teacher  have  taken  him  to  Tampa, 
Florida  and  Sydney,  Australia.  He  is  represented  in  the 
principal  museums  of  the  United  States  —  among  them 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  the  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  the  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum  and 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  —  as  well  as  the  Moderna 
Museet  in  Stockholm  and  the  Tel  Aviv  Museum.  The 
Zabriskie  Gallery,  New  York  City,  is  his  representative. 


Will  Horwitt:  'SKY  1963' 

Private  Collection,  photograph  by  Charles  Uht 


Richard  Stankiewicz:  '1973-10' 
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We  don't  have  to  tell  you 
how  good  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is. 
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And  we  don't  have  to  tell  you 
why  they  chose  to  record  on  Deutsche  Grammophon. 
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Incomparable  recordings  of  incomparable  performances. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA  Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 


NINETY-FOURTH  SEASON  1974-1975 


TANGLEWOOD  1974 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS 
President 


PHILIP  K.  ALLEN 
Vice-President 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 
Vice-President 


JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE 
Treasurer 


VERNON  R.  ALDEN 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

MRS  JOHN  M.  BRADLEY 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 


MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 

E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 

EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 

EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 


JOHN  T.  NOONAN 

MRS  JAMES  H.   PERKINS 

IRVING  W.  RABB 

PAUL  C.   REARDON 

MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 

JOHN   HOYT  STOOKEY 


HENRY  B.  CABOT 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 


PALFREY  PERKINS 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Executive  Director 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Manager 


PAUL  BRONSTEIN 
Business  Manager 


JOHN  H.  CURTIS 
Public  Relations  Director 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 


FORRESTER  C  SMITH 
Development  Director 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 

Administrator  of 

Educational  Affairs 


RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 


DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


HARRY  NEVILLE 
Program  Editor 
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Membership  in  the  Friends  of  Music 

at  Tonglewood  provides  you  with  many  exciting 

opportunities  and  priviliges  all  year  long. 

It's  the  secret  buy  of  the  Berkshires! 


FREE 

BERKSHIRE 

MUSIC  CENTER 

CONCERTS 

FOR  ALL 

MEMBERS 

Over  40  concerts  each  summer  by  the 
members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  summer 
academy  for  the  advanced  study  of  music. 
These  outstanding  mid-week  concerts  in- 
clude chamber  music  recitals,  full  orches- 
tra concerts,  vocal  and  choral  programs, 
and  the  annual  Festival  of  Contemporary 
Music,  Tanglewood's  "festival  within  a 
festival."   Individual  memberships  in  the 
Friends  are  available  for  $15.00;  Family 
memberships  are  available  for  $25.00. 

ADVANCE 

PROGRAM 

INFORMATION 

AND  TICKET 

ORDERING 

FORMS 

In  the  early  spring,  all  Friends  will  be  sent 
advance  Berkshire  Festival  programs  and 
ticket  ordering  forms,  as  well  as  receive 
the  "Symphony/Tanglewood  Newsletter." 

TANGLEWOOD 

TALKS 

AND  WALKS 

A  fascinating  series  which  grows  more 
popular  each  year,  these  informal  talks  on 
Thursdays  at  12:30  in  the  Tanglewood  Tent 
present  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  or  visiting  guest  artist,  followed 
by  a  special  guided  tour  of  the  Tanglewood 
grounds.  Those  attending  bring  a  picnic 
lunch  —  refreshments  provided!   Please 
call  the  Friends  Office  for  reservations. 

TENT 
MEMBERSHIP 

The  Tanglewood  Tent,  available  to  con- 
tributors of  $50  and  over,  provides  a  hospi- 
table gathering  place  behind  the  Music 
Shed  where  food  and  drink  may  be  pur- 
chased on  concert  days.  Hot  buffet  dinners 
are  served  on  Saturday  evenings  begin- 
ning at  6:30  p.m.   Reservations  must  be 
made  through  the  Friends  Office  no  later 
than  10:00  a.m.  on  the  Friday  morning  pre- 
ceding each  Saturday  evening  buffet. 

SPECIAL 

PARKING 

FOR  FRIENDS 

Two  convenient  reserved  parking  areas  are 
available  to  all  donors  of  $100  or  more  for 
all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts: 
either  the  Box  Parking  Lot  (Hawthorne 
Street  entrance),  or  the  Tent  Parking  Lot 
(West  Street  entrance). 

BERKSHIRE 

MUSIC 

CENTER 

CLASSES 

Contributors  of  $250  and  over  may  audit 
selected  classes  in  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center's  Listening  and  Analysis  Seminar. 
Those  wishing  to  attend  should  check  with 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Office  in  the 
Main  House  at  Tanglewood  for  a  class 
schedule. 

NAMED 
FELLOWSHIPS 

Fellowships  are  awarded  each  summer  to 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center's  most  promis- 
ing members.   $1,000  Fellowships  and  $500 
Associate  Fellowships  are  awarded  in  the 
name  of  the  donor  or  whomever  the  donor 
elects,  and  will  help  to  underwrite  the 
cost  of  one  Berkshire  Music  Center  mem- 
ber's 8-week  study  program. 

FRIENDS  OF  MUSIC  AT  TANGLEWOOD 
LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS  01240 
413/637-1600 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA  Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 


THE   BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA   INC. 


HAZEN  H.  AYER 
ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 
LEO  L  BERANEK 
DAVID  W.   BERNSTEIN 
).  CARTER  BROWN 
CURTIS  R.  BUTTENHEIM 
MRS  NORMAN   L.  CAHNERS 
LEVIN   H.  CAMPBELL  III 
GEORGE  H.  A.  CLOWES  JR 
SILVIO  O.  CONTE 
JOHN   L.  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUSHMAN 
MICHAEL  J.  DALY 
NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 
HENRY  B.  DEWEY 
RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 
PAUL  FROMM 
MRS  THOMAS  J.  GALLIGAN 


VERNON   R.  ALDEN     Chairman 
MRS  FRANK  G.  ALLEN     Vice-Chairman 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS     Secretary 

MRS  THOMAS  GARDINER 
MRS  CHARLES  GARSIDE 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
BRUCE  HARRIMAN 
MRS   RICHARD  D.   HILL 
JOHN  HOLT 

RICHARD  S.  HUMPHREY  JR 
MRS  JIM   LEE  HUNT 
DAVID  O.   IVES 
MRS  LOUIS  I.   KANE 
GEORGE  H.   KIDDER 
LEON   KIRCHNER 
MRS  JAMES  F.   LAWRENCE 
RODERICK  MacDOUGALL 
JOHN  McLENNAN 
COLMAN  M.  MOCKLER  JR 
MRS  CHARLES  L.  MOORE 
MRS  ELTING  MORISON 


FRANK  E.  MORRIS 

DAVID  MUGAR 

DR  BARBARA  W.  NEWELL 

JOHN  T.  G.  NICHOLS 

DAVID  R.   POKROSS 

MRS  PRISCILLA  POTTER 

MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.   RAYMOND 

MRS  PETER  VAN  S.   RICE 

MRS  GEORGE  R.   ROWLAND 

MRS  A.   LLOYD   RUSSELL 

DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 

SAMUEL  L.  SLOSBERG 

RICHARD  A.  SMITH 

MRS  RICHARD  H.  THOMPSON 

STOKLEY  P.  TOWLES 

D.  THOMAS  TRIGG 

ROBERT  G.  WIESE 

VINCENT  C.ZIEGLER 
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Spend  an  evening-ora  week-with  us! 


A  lot  of  places  serve  steak.  But 
there's  only  one  steak  house  like 
the  Branding  Iron.  Maybe  it's  the 
charcoal  broiling,  or  the  salad  bar 
or  the  draft  beer.  Maybe  it's  the 
decor— as  elegantly  casual  as  any 
steak  house  and  "saloon"  east  of 
San  Francisco . .  .with  flickering  gas- 
lights, polished  walnut  and  shining 
brass. 

Good  food,  good  company  in  a  nos- 
talgic atmosphere— The  Branding 
Iron,  the  most  civilized  steak  house 
in  the  Berkshires. 
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PLAZA  LEVEL,  BERKSHIRE  COMMON,  PITTSFIELD 


The  Colonial  Hilton  Inn— a  magnificent  modern 
14-story  inn  right  in  the  heart  of  the  Berkshires 
...a  complete  resort  complex  with  luxurious 
air-conditioned  rooms  and  suites,  dining  in 
three  restaurants,  glass-domed  pool,  saunas, 
cinema,  indoor  parking  and  two-level  shopping 
plaza— all  under  one  roof.* 


George  Page's  Colonial 
Restaurant— hearty 

New  England  fare  in  a 
tradition  of  elegance. 

Lautrec  Lounge- 
cocktails  and  ooh-la-la 
in  a  very  intimate 
atmosphere. 


Cafe  Shop— breakfast, 
lunch  and  cocktails 
by  poolside. 

Top  of  the  Common 

. .  .skytop  cocktail  lounge 
with  dancing  and  live 
entertainment;  luncheon 
buffet  on  weekdays. 


UDolonial 
Hilton  Inn 

Welcome  is  just  the  beginning. 

Berkshire  Common,  Pittsfield  (413)  499-2000 


Mnquire  about  our  seasonal  package  plans. 
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How  to  get 

a  lot  for 
your  money. 
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If  you  are  like  most  discerning  people,  you  want 
a  lot  for  your  money  and  that's  what  we  offer  you. 
A  beautifully  wooded  lot  with  private  lake  club 
house,  skiing,  tennis,  hiking,  fishing,  swimming,  boating 
and  nearby  golf,  summer  theatre,  great  restaurants  and 
the  famous  Tanglewood  Music  Festival.   At  Otis  Wood  Lands,  located  in  the  beautiful  Berkshires, 

■v  I 

you  get  much  more  than  a  lot.    You  get  a  full  acre  \ 

home  site  in  a  delightful  year-round  vacation  community.      \ 
Land  you  buy  today  can  be  an  excellent  long  term  investment 
and  a  good  hedge  against  inflation  because  in  the  late  70's  and 

early  80's  land  of  this  kind  will  be  in  short  supply.  w'nsled 

Come  see  for  yourself.  Be  our  guest  and  enjoy  boating,  tennis, 
swimming  and  a  hearty  barbecue.    If  you  act  now  we  will  give  you  \  hartford  f 

one  $25.00  U.S.  Savings  Bond  after  you  and  ■ 
your  spouse  have  toured  the  property.   We  j 


are  making  this  offer  because  we  want  you  to 
see  Otis  Wood  Lands.   Even  if  you  don't  buy  a 
home  site,  we  are  sure  you  will  tell  your  friends 
about  the  wonderful  community  we  are  develop- 
ing.  Call  or  write  today  and  we  will  make  reser- 


Please  send  more  information  about 
Otis  Wood  Lands.     We  plan  to  visit 
Otis  Wood  Lands.    Date Time 

Name  

Telephone 

Address  

City 

State Zip 

Please  make  reservations  for_Adults Children 


vations  for  your  visit. 


Obtain  the  HUD  Property  Report 
from  developer;  and  read  it  before 
signing  anything.   HUD  neither 
approves  the  merits  of  the  offering 
nor  the  value,  if  any,  of  the  property. 
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Otis  Wood  Lands,'  Ltd., 

Otis,  Massachusetts,  01253 

Telephone  1  -  413  -  269-4531 

"Call  Collect" 


A  private 
vacation 
community 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI   OZAWA     Music  Director 


+> 


COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Cuest  Conductors 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Jerome  Rosen 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 


second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Marylou  Speaker 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Victor  Yampolsky 


violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Michael  Zaretsky 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 
Martha  Babcock 


basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 


flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
lames  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 


piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

£6  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 
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bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 


contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Kavaloski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 


percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  limpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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personnel  manager  William  Moyer 
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PRETEND  FOR  A  MINUTE 

Pretend  your  car  is  a  stagecoach  .  .  . 

let's  say  circa  '74.  Never  mind  the  century. 

Now  .  .  .  wend  your  way  to  South  Egremont 

and  enjoy  a  leisurely  stayover 

that  could  very  well  be  marvelously  and  broadly  rewarding. 

IN  AN  18th  CENTURY  STAGE  STOP... 

under  one  Early  American  roof. 

—New  England's  very  finest  sports  gear  &  apparel  shop 

— Farm-fresh  vegetables  &  fruits  .  .  .  from  the  tractor  to  our  market 

— A  display  of  local  crafts  (and  this  area  is  a  hotbed  of  talent) 

— An  exhibit  of  local  artists  from  this  same  hotbed 

— A  country  store  appointed  &  stocked  the  way  they  USED  to  be 

—A  gift  shop  that  is  trinket-less 

-And  a  warmth  &  leisureliness  you'd  expect  at  a  stage  stop  .  .  . 
a  snow-bound  stage  stop. 

If  you've  got  the  time  .  .  .  you're  most  cordially  invited. 
Even  open  Sundays  1-5  pm 


master  chaiqt 


Kenver  Ltd.  -'^^^^^zs^^ci^-civ 

SOUTH   EGREMONT,   MASSACHUSETTS  01258 
413-528-2330 
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Serge  Koussevitzky  (center)  with  Pierre  Monteux  (left)  and  Charles  Munch 
in  a  1950  photograph.  Monteux,  Music  Director  from  1919  to  1924,  was 
succeeded  by  Koussevitzky,  1924  to  1949,  who  was  followed  in  turn  by 
Munch,  1949  to  1962. 

SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY 
July  261874  —  June41951 

Serge  Koussevitzky,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
from  1924  to  1949,  was  nearly  seventy-seven  years  old  when  he  died  in 
1951,  but  despite  his  years  he  was  involved  with  the  future  in  a  way 
known  to  few  people  of  any  age.  One  of  his  most  remarkable  charac- 
teristics was  his  passion  for  building,  a  passion  which  burned  as  brightly 
after  his  retirement  as  it  had  during  the  preceding  seventy-five  years  of 
his  life.  When  he  came  to  Boston  it  was  with  the  expectation  that  he 
would  stay  only  two  or  three  years  in  America.  But  he  remained  with  the 
Orchestra  twenty-five  years  and  by  the  time  he  left  he  had  molded  an 
instrument  that  was  recognized  everywhere  as  one  of  the  world's  great 
orchestras.  In  the  process  he  became  a  musical  legend,  a  brilliant  figure 
in  America's  musical  history.  Yet,  glamorous  and  noteworthy  as  his  con- 
ducting career  was,  it  was  only  one  facet  of  a  truly  remarkable  life. 

Born  100  years  ago  in  a  small  backward  Russian  village,  Koussevitzky 
rose  from  his  obscure  beginnings  to  become  the  embodiment  of  the 
forward-looking  artistic  spirit.  Starting  out  as  a  double-bass  player,  he 
achieved  world-wide  fame  as  a  virtuoso  on  that  instrument  before  he 
turned  to  conducting.  By  1910  he  had  his  own  orchestra  and  with  it  he 
gave  concerts  not  only  in  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow  but  also  in  the 
provinces  and  —  by  means  of  chartered  steamboat  —  at  towns  along  the 
length  of  the  Volga  River,  thus  fulfilling  an  ambition  to  bring  symphonic 
music  to  the  people.  Active  too  as  a  publisher,  he  operated  his  Editions 
Russe  on  the  unheard-of  principle  that  all  profits  from  the  sale  of  scores 
should  accrue  directly  to  the  composers.  And  later,  as  head  of  the  Kous- 
sevitzky Music  Foundation,  he  commissioned  and  championed  new 
works  by  dozens  of  his  contemporaries.  He  was  a  man  who  never  tired 
of  searching  out  new  ways  of  encountering  the  artistic  experience. 

One  of  his  greatest  visions  was  that  of  Tanglewood  and  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  which  he  thought  of  as  a  single  entity,  a  'creative  musical 
center,'  he  wrote,  'where  the  greatest  living  composers  will  teach  the  art 
of  composition;  the  greatest  virtuosi,  the  art  of  perfect  performance;  the 
greatest  conductors,  the  mystery  of  conducting  orchestras  and  choruses. 
The  most  eminent  thinkers  and  scholars  will  lecture  there.  A  free  coop- 
eration of  such  an  elite  will  certainly  result  in  a  creation  of  new  and 
great  values  of  art;  in  the  radiation  of  the  beams  of  culture  over  a 
nation  and  over  the  whole  world;  and,  finally,  in  the  education  and 
training  of  a  new  generation  of  American  artists.' 

Tanglewood  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  projects  with  which  he 
was  intensely  involved  until  the  time  of  his  death,  have  become  fitting 
shrines  to  the  memory  of  Koussevitzky.  The  foundations  he  laid  here 
were  ones  upon  which  others  could,  and  did,  build.  Today  these  institu- 
tions remain  imbued  with  his  intense  vitality  and  humanistic  spirit,  mak- 
ing his  name  one  that  is  especially  deserving  of  honor  during  the  cen- 
tennial year  of  his  birth. 
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BERKSHIRE  LAKES  ESTATES 


Country  Living  at  its  best! 

Swimming  and  boating  on  a  crystal  clear  lake.  Tennis  courts  and 
boat  docks.  Adjacent  to  large  state  forest  for  privacy.  Lake  front, 
lake  view,  lake  access  lots  (one  acre  or  larger)  from  $1 0,000.  Pres- 
tigious community. 

TO  VISIT:  Take  Mass.  Turnpike  to  Lee,  Mass.  Take  Rt.  20  East. 
Continue  4  miles  to  Belden's  Tavern  left  for  two  miles  to  Berkshire 
Lakes  Estates. 

BERKSHIRE  LAKES  ESTATES 

YOKUM  POND  ROAD 

BECKET,  MASS.  01223 

TEL:  413-623-8747 


CRAFTS  FAIR 

AUGUST  2,  3  &  4 
9  am  to  5x30  pm 

Monument  Mountain  Regional 

High  School 

Route  7 

GREAT  BARRINGTON, 

MASSACHUSETTS 

ADMISSION  $1 

Children  Under  12   50c 

EXCEPTIONAL  VARIETY  OF 
MASTER  CRAFTS 
1 00  EXHIBITS  from  the  entire 
NORTHEASTERN  UNITED  STATES 

Food  By  "ALICES  RESTAURANT" 


GOURMET  RESTAURANT  OF  THE  BERKSHIRES 

RELAXED  DINING 

Congenial,  Contemporary  and 
Continental  are  the  successful 
ingredients  of  this  attractive 
wayside  restaurant. 

Unexcelled  Continental  Cuisine 
highlights  LeCoq  au  Vin  Rouge, 
Escaloppine  of  Veal  Marsala, 
Steaks,  Prime  Ribs  au  Jus,  and 
Duckling  L'Orangeand  Cherry. 

Enjoy  cocktails  and  dining  in  a 
leisure  manner  and  a  gourmet  style. 


•  VISIT  BOURBON  BARREL  COCKTAIL  LOUNGE 
before  and  after  concerts 

•  ENTERTAINMENT  AND  DANCING  NIGHTLY 
except  Sundays 

•  HOURS:  Open  Every  Day 

•  BRUNCH:  Open  from  9:30 a.m. 

•  LUNCH  AND  DINNER 

PITTSFIELD-  LENOX  ROAD  (ROUTES  7  &  20)  LENOX 

TEL:  413-637-1341 


EXCELLENT    CUISINE 
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TANGLEWOOD  1974 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD   BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Friday  August  23  1974  at  7  o'clock 


WEEKEND  PRELUDE 


TANGLEWOOD   FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
JOHN  OLIVER     conductor 


BRUCKNER 


Virga  Jesse  floruit 


Christus  factus  est 


FRANK  MARTIN      Mass 


SCHOENBERG  Friede  auf  Erden 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &   RCA  RECORDS 
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Where 

music,  dance, 
theatre  and  art 
are  your 
neighbors... 

We 
Colony^t 

Lenox 

Condominium  Duplexes 
in  the  Berkshires 


Escape  regularly  to  your  4-season 
condominium  home  in  the  heart  of 
the  Berkshire's  cultural  circle . . . 
near  Tanglewood,  Jacobs  Pillow, 
Berkshire  Playhouse  and  the 
area's  fine  galleries  and  museums. 
The  Colony's  facilities  include 
on-premises  golf,  swimming, 
tennis,  cross-country  skiing; 
clubhouse  with  gym,  whirlpool, 
saunas,  lounge.  FREE  BROCHURE 
describes  our  spacious  2  bedroom, 
2  bath  homes  with  den  and 
balcony . . .  carpeted,  air 
conditioned,  applianced.  From 
$34,900  with  attractive  financing 
terms.  Occupancy  this  summer. 
Write  or  phone  The  Colony 
at  Lenox. 


Rte.  7-20  at 
New  Lenox  Rd. 
Lenox,  Mass.  02140 
(413)637-2765 


1771  was  a  sood 
year  for  our  Lobster  Pie. 
This  year  it's  even  better. 

When  you  visit  us  at  the  Publick  House,  we'll  welcome  you 
into  a  true  18th  century  tavern  and  pub. 

Because  we  haven't  changed  since  the  days  when  hungry 
Colonial  travelers  would  stop  by  for  one  of  our  generous 
meals. 

But  to  tell  the  truth,  our  good  Yankee  cooking  is  even  better 

today. 

Roasted  whole  Cornish  game  hen.  Steak  in  a  skillet,  with 
crushed  peppercorns  or  red  wine  sauce.  And  our  special  indi- 
vidually   baked    lobster   pie. 

And  if  you  see  someone  at  a  nearby  table  enjoying  our  hot 
deep-dish  apple  pie  with  real  Vermont  cheddar,  pay  heed: 
you're  going  to  need  some  room  for  dessert. 

/*'-/  —  The  Innkeeper 


Publick  House 


On  the  Common  -  Sturbridge,  Mass.  {6ij)  347-3313.  Near  Old  Sturbridge  Village 


Dance 

Thp  Pi 

at 

How 

1  1  lw  ■    1 

July  2-6                               #&&>% 

IIV/W 

July  23-27 

Violette  Verdy  &  Partner  (Jul*!' 34) 

Eliot  Feld  Ballet 

HelgiTomasson&G(M^¥K<rklSnd(a:uiy5.6) 

Mimi  Garrard  Dance  Theater 

(Courtesy:  New  York  City  Ballet) 

Ritha  Devi 

;>,  July  30-August  3 

Bottom  of  the  Bucket  But... 

Judith  Jamison 

(Courtesy    Alvin  Ailey  City  Center 

Dance 

July  9-13 

Theater) 

Dennis  Wayne's  American  Ballet  Co* 

Miguel  Godreau,  John  Parks 

Dennis  Wayne,  Franceses  Corkie,  James 

Nala  Najan 

Dunne,  Donna  Cowan 

(Courtesy    City  Center  Jeffrey  BaJet) 

^.August  6-10 

Members  of  Dan  Wagoner's  Dance  Co. 

Pearl  Lang  and  Dance  Co. 
Pilobolus  Dance  Theatre 

July  15,16  (Jacob's  Pilfow  Benefit) 

;A/lemri8F5:of  Chuck  Davis  Dance  Co. 

Edward  Villella  &  Partner 

Carmen  de  Laval  lade 

August  134  7 

Manuel  Alum  Dance  Co. 

Maria  Alba  Spanish  Dance  Co. 

July  17-20 

August  20-24 

Nikolais  Dance  Theatre 

Lotte  Goslar's  Pantomime  Cireus 
Members  of  Jose  Limon  Company 

Minutes  from  Tanglewood  on  the 

Massachusetts  Turnpike,  Lee  exit. 

Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival 

,  Lee,  Mass.   (413)  243-0745 
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TANGLEWOOD  1974 


SEIJI   OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Friday  August  23  1974  at  9  o'clock 


I     BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI   OZAWA     conductor 


SCHOENBERG 


Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra     op.  36 

Poco  allegro 

Andante  grazioso  -  Adagio 

Finale:  Allegro  alia  Marcia 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 
first  performance  at  the  Berkshire  Festival 


intermission 


*BRAHMS 


Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor     op.  68 

Un  poco  sostenuto  -  allegro 

Andante  sostenuto 

Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 

Adagio -allegro  non  troppo  ma  con  brio 


The  program  notes  for  this  evening's  concert  begin  on  page  21 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &  *RCA  RECORDS 
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THE 
OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 

STOCKBRIDGE 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


Stockbridge 

Historical  Exhibits 

with 

Original  Paintings  by 

NORMAN  ROCKWELL 

On  permanent  exhibit 

Autographed 
prints  and  books  available. 

Open  Year  Round  —  Daily  10-5  p.m. 
Except  Tuesdays 

Adults  $1.00  Children  25c 


CHESTERWOOD 

STOCKBRIDGE 


Summer  Home  and  Studio  of 
DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH 

Sculptor  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial 

Garden,  Nature  Trail, 
Paintings,  Barn  Sculpture  Gallery 

Adults  $1.50  •  Children  $.75 

Daily  10-5 

Candlelight  Tours 
Monday  &  Wednesday  •  5-10  pm 

a  property  of 
The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservations 


From  here 


to  hear 


With  Superex  Stereophones,  you've  got  the  best  seat  in 
Philharmonic  Hall. You're  in  the  control  room  at  every  record- 
ing session.  And  you  can  change  seats  simply  by  changing 
the  volume. 

Transport  yourself  to  the  center  of  the  brass  section,  or 
see  what  it  feels  like  to  sit  under  the  cymbals. 

The  Superex  PEP  79  will  carry  you  there.  According  to 
Stereo  Review,  ". . .  though  one  of  the  lowest-price  electro- 
static headsets  we  know  of,  sounds  about  as  good  as  the  best 
and  most  expensive  ones  we've  tested 
thus  far— and  that  is  no  small 
achievement."  Write  for  com- 
plete report. 

You'll  have  a  pair  of 
Superex  Stereophones  with  a 
10-22,000  Hz.  frequency  re- 
sponse, a  handsome  console 
that  works  off  any  amplifier, 
and  one  year  guarantee. 


PEP-79 
Sugg.  Retail  Price  $85.00 


Superex  Stereophones. 
Feel  what  you  hear. 


For  Free  Literature  Write: 
Superex  Electronics  Corp.,  Dept.  FB, 
151  Ludlow  St.,  Yonkers,  N.Y.  10705. 
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TANGLEWOOD  1974 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Festival 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Director,  Berkshire  Music  Center 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN     Adviser 


Saturday  August  24  1974  at  8.30  pm 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI   OZAWA      conductor 


SCHOENBERG         'Verklarte  Nacht'     (Transfigured  Night') 

String  Sextet     op.  4,     arranged  for  String  Orchestra 

first  performance  at  the  Berkshire  Festival 
intermission 

STRAVINSKY  The  Firebird     (Complete  Ballet  Music) 

Introduction 

Scene  I: 

Kashchei's  Enchanted  Garden 

Appearance  of  the  Firebird  Pursued  by  Ivan  Tsarevich 

Dance  of  the  Firebird 

Ivan  Tsarevich  Captures  the  Firebird 

Supplication  of  the  Firebird 

Appearance  of  Thirteen  Enchanted  Princesses 

The  Princesses'  Game  with  the  Golden  Apples  (Scherzo) 

Sudden  Appearance  of  Ivan  Tsarevich 

The  Princesses'  Khorovod  (Round  Dance) 

Daybreak 

Ivan  Tsarevich  Penetrates  the  Palace  of  Kashchei 

Magic  Carillon;  Appearance  of  Kashchei's  Guardian 

Monsters;  Capture  of  Ivan  Tsarevich 
Arrival  of  Kashchei  the  Immortal;  His  Dialogue  with 

Ivan  Tsarevich;  Intercession  of  the  Princesses 
Appearance  of  the  Firebird 

Dance  of  Kashchei's  Retinue  under  the  Firebird's  Spell 
Infernal  Dance  of  all  Kashchei's  Subjects 
Lullaby  (Firebird) 
Kashchei's  Death 

Scene  II: 

Disappearance  of  the  Palace  and  Dissolution  of 

Kashchei's  Enchantments;  Animation  of  the 

Petrified  Warriors 
General  Thanksgiving 

first  complete  performance  at  the  Berkshire  Festival 
The  program  notes  for  this  evening's  concert  begin  on  page  24 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &   RCA  RECORDS 
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paintings 

sculpture 

graphics 

old  prints 

paper - 
americana 

413-298-4767 


TANGLEWOOD 


NUT  MEGGERS! 


Dine  Well 
en  route  at 
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TOfifilNGTON   29  , 
WATERBURY   48 
NEU  HAVEN  72 
NEW  YORK  122" 
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an  un-city 

informal 

Country  Inn 

FOOD.DRINK 
LODGING 

ROUTE  23,  OTIS 

(413)  269-4446 


SAVINGS 


Harrington  Savings.  Great. 

244  Main  Street,  Great  Barrington,  528-1190 
Main  Street,  Sheffield,  229-8516 

West  Stockbridge — opening  soon 
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Choose  From 
lOver  25,000  Items. 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY 

ALL  YEAR 

9-5:30  P.M. 

Recapture  Yesteryear's 
Yankee  Nostalgia  at 

Seth  &  Jed's  Country  Store 


A  complete  source  for.  China,  Glass, 
Dinnerware,  Clocks,  Candles,  Lamps  & 
Lighting  Fixtures,  Baskets  &  Pottery, 
Woodenware,  Pewter,  Brass  &  Copper, 
Door  Stops,  Hitching  Posts,  Weather- 
vanes,  Braided  &  Hooked  Rugs.Woven 
Coverlets,  Place  Mats  &  Table  Linens, 
Gourmet  Cookware,  Colonial  Hard- 
ware, Franklin  Stoves,  Andirons  & 
Fireplace  Equipment, Pictures.  Wall 
Hangings,  Mechanical  Banks,  Excit- 
ing Imports,  Decorative  Accessories, 
Documentary  Fabrics  &  Wallpapers, 
Upholstered  &  Early  American  Furn- 
iture, Authorized  "Colonial  Williams- 
burg" and  "Museum  Collection"  Repro- 
ductions, Authentic  Americana  and! 
distinctive  Country  Clothes. 


X 
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Aunt  Abigail's  (Attic. 

EXCLUSIVE  COUNTRY  CLOTHES 


Preserves 

Gourmet  Foods  Papeteries 

Herbs  and  Spices 

Home  Baked  Goods 
Choice  Cheeses     Cof{ee    Tea    Hjney 

Jams  and  Jellies  Water  Driven  Stone  Ground  Flour 

Apothecary  Jars    Fresh  Ground  Peanut  Butter 

Imported  Delicacies  Old-Fashioned   ^Te-w    lEn-g-isLXLci's     -A.xMLericstn.a.  ^Co.xl=etpls.ce 

Candy  O-HE-A-T    BARBIITGTOIT,    2v£.A.SS. 
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In  the  Big  Red  Barns  on  Stockbridge  Road,  Route  7 


1  Mile  North  of  Great  Barrington 
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TANGLEWOOD  1974 


gT'^'  ^~-  i 


Sunday  August  25  1974 


Marita  Napier  is  indisposed  and  is  therefore  prevented  from  singing  at  this 
performance.  Her  colleague  PHYLLIS  CURTIN  has  kindly  agreed,  at  short 
notice,  to  sing  the  soprano  part  in  Arnold  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder. 


PHYLLIS  CURTIN,  who  was  recently  named 
Adjunct  Professor  at  Yale  University,  was  a 
student  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
is  artist-in-residence  at  Tanglewood.  She  has 
traveled  to  all  parts  of  the  world  singing  in 
opera,  with  orchestras  and  in  recital.  Her  reper- 
toire, which  ranges  from  the  Baroque  to  the 
contemporary,  is  enormous.  She  has  appeared 
at  La  Scala,  Milan,  at  Glyndebourne,  in  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  and  across  the  United 
States.  Phyllis  Curtin's  roles  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  in  New  York  include  the  Countess  in  Le  nozze  di  Figaro,  Mistress 
Ford  in  Falstaff,  Eva  in  Die  Meistersinger  and  Ellen  Orford  in  Peter  Grimes. 
Her  many  recordings  are  on  the  RCA,  Columbia,  Louisville,  Bach  Guild  and 
CRI  label.  She  has  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  on  many  occasions 
in  performances  of  music  by  Bach,  Haydn,  Rossini,  Strauss  and  Copland 
and  has  also  given  Prelude  concerts  during  the  1972  and  1973  Berkshire 
Festival  seasons. 
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TANGLEWOOD  1974 

SEIJI   OZAWA,  GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Directors 
LEONARD  BERNSTEIN     Adviser 

Sunday  August  25  1974  at  2.30  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI   OZAWA     conductor 

ARNOLD  SCHOENBERG 

GURRELIEDER 

PART  I 

INTERMISSION 

PART  II 

PART  III 


MARITA  NAPIER     soprano 
JAMES  McCRACKEN     tenor 
GEORGE  LONDON     narrator 


LILI   CHOOKASIAN     contralto 

JERRY  JENNINGS     tenor 

DAVID  ARNOLD     baritone 


TANGLEWOOD   FESTIVAL  CHORUS     John  Oliver     conductor 

First  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

The  program  note  for  this  afternoon's  concert  begins  on  page  27 
The  text  and  translation  are  printed  separately 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN   PIANO 


DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 
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Get  closer  to  the  music. 


Being  part  of  the  crowd  at  an  outdoor 
live  concert  is  exciting.  But  unless  you  arrive 
early,  you  may  need  binoculars  to  actually 
see  the  musicians  perform.  And  even  the  best 
outdoor  sound  system  adds  considerable  dis- 
tortion to  the  music. 


Tech  Hifi  can  bring  you  closer  to  the  music 


A  component  music  system  like  the  one 
featured  here  will  bring  the  excitement  of  live 
music  right  into  your  livingroom  .  .  .  without 
the  distortion. 


OhmB's,  Nikko  8080, 

Miracord  750  II,  Stanton  681  EE 


We're  not  suggesting  that  a  component 
music  system  can  ever  replace  live  music,  but  it  does  present  an  interesting 
alternative.  Especially  a  music  system  like  the  one  shown  here.  Sold  individ- 
ually, these  fine  components  would  cost  $1075.00.  This  month  you  can 
purchase  the  system  at  Tech  Hifi  for  $  879.  Admittedly,  still  a  lot  of  money. 
But,  if  you  are  a  connoisseur  of  good  music,  we  think  that  you'll  find  this  sys- 
tem well  worth  it. 

For  connoisseurs  with  less  substantial  budgets,  Tech  Hifi  has  complete 
music  systems  beginning  at  $149. 


[tech  hifi  I 

^■■■Quality  Components  at  the  Right  PrKe—^ 


Tech  Hifi  has  over  40  stores  throughout  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Michigan. 
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Program  notes  for  Friday  August  23 


ARNOLD  SCHOENBERG 
Violin  Concerto     op.  36 


1874-1951 


The  Violin  Concerto,  op.  36,  was  one  of  the  first  works  to  be  completed 
by  Arnold  Schoenberg  in  this  country.  He  had  arrived  here  in  October, 
1933,  to  accept  a  position  on  the  staff  of  the  Malkin  Conservatory  in 
Boston.  (It  was  in  that  city  too.  that  he  made  his  American  conducting 
debut,  on  March  16  1934,  in  a  performance  of  his  symphonic  poem 
Pelleas  und  Melisande  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.)  He  began 
work  on  his  only  violin  concerto  during  the  summer  of  1934  and  com- 
pleted it  in  1936  in  Los  Angeles,  where  he  had  meanwhile  settled,  having 
found  the  climate  of  the  Northeast  uncongenial  to  his  health.  Dedicated 
to  Anton  Webern,  his  friend  and  one-time  pupil,  the  concerto  was  first 
performed  on  December  6  1940,  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  Louis 
Krasner  was  the  soloist  and  Leopold  Stokowski  the  conductor. 

The  concerto  and  the  Fourth  String  Quartet,  op.  37,  were  both  completed 
at  about  the  same  time,  and  to  Rene  Leibowitz,  author  of  Schoenberg 
and  His  School,  these  works  are  the  'culmination  of  Schoenberg's  twelve- 
tone  style'  -  an  evaluation  shared  by  many  commentators,  particularly  as 
it  applies  to  the  concerto.  This  work  has  become  one  of  the  most  widely 
used  pedagogical  examples  of  Schoenberg's  celebrated  'method  of  com- 
posing with  twelve  tones  related  only  to  each  other.' 


Arnold  Schoenberg,  a  self-portrait  from  the  collection  of  Louis  Krasner. 

Despite  the  concerto's  far-reaching  influence,  it  has  been  slow  to  enter 
the  repertory  of  artists  and  orchestras.  Sad  as  that  neglect  is  —  for  the 
concerto  is  surely  one  of  Schoenberg's  finest  works  —  there  is  an  easily 
understood  reason  for  it:  op.  36  poses  unusual  difficulties  for  the  listener, 
extraordinary  ones  for  the  soloist  and  orchestra.  To  deal  with  the  latter 
problem  first,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  composer  himself  once  re- 
marked that  the  executant  really  needs  six  fingers  on  his  left  hand  — 
not  an  unseemly  exaggeration  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  concertos  in  the  literature  of  the  violin.  It  demands  a  tech- 
nique that  encompasses  a  virtuosic  mastery  unparalleled  in  any  previous 
concerto.  Yet  this  virtuosity  is  never  separable  from  the  musical  logic  of 
the  total  work.  Though  the  soloist  is  given  many  breath-taking  display 
opportunities,  he  may  never  indulge  himself  the  liberty  of  isolated 
musical  flights.  If  the  concerto  is  to  make  its  musical  point,  the  soloist 
must  at  every  moment  keep  an  ear  to  the  orchestra  sounds,  for  he  must 
participate  in  the  most  subtly  conceived  ensemble  effects,  all  the  time 
preserving  his  dominance  as  soloist. 


BOSTON 


EVENING 
AT  POPS 

on  television 

with 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER  & 

THE  BOSTON  POPS 

ORCHESTRA 

produced  for  PBS 
by  WGBH-Boston 

with  guest  artists 

July  7 

AMERICANA  SHOW 

with  MARIAN  ANDERSON 

July  14 

BENNY  GOODMAN 

July  21 

SPANISH   NIGHT 

with  JOSE  MOLINA 

July  28 
PEGGY  LEE 

August  4 

THE  CARPENTERS 

August  11 

ALL-GERSHWIN   PROGRAM 

with   EARL  WILD 

August  18 

MODERN  JAZZ  QUARTET 

August  25 
ANA-MARIA  VERA 

September  1 
EILEEN   FARRELL 

September  8 
ROGER  WILLIAMS 

September  15 

OLD  TIMERS'  NIGHT 

with   RICHARD   HAYMAN 

September  22 

PROFESSOR   PETER  SCHICKELE 

performs  Piano  Concerto 

Versus  Orchestra 

by  P.D.Q.   BACH 

September  29 

ELLA  FITZGERALD 

EVENING  AT  POPS  will  be  broadcast 
nationally  by  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Service  twice  weekly  (Sundays  at 
8  pm  &  Thursdays  at  8  pm).  Check 
in  the  local  press  for  the  correct 
times  for  your  area.  In  Boston  EVE- 
NING AT  POPS  will  also  be  shown 
on  Fridays  at  9  pm  on  channel  2,  and 
Mondays  at  8  pm  on  channel  44. 
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THE   FRIENDS  OF  MUSIC  AT 

TANGLEWOOD 

The  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood 
are  hundreds  of  people  concerned  with 
keeping  beautiful  music  in  the  Berk- 
shires.  Not  only  do  the  Friends  help 
bring  famous  conductors  and  soloists  to 
Tanglewood  for  the  Berkshire  Festival 
concerts,  but  they  also  provide  the 
critical  support  for  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra's training  institution  for  tomorrow's 
great  musicians.  Further  information 
about  becoming  a  Friend  of  Music  at 
Tanglewood,  and  about  Berkshire  Music 
Center  events  is  available  from  the 
TANGLEWOOD  FRIENDS  OFFICE  lo- 
cated at  the  Main  Gate. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

THE  COUNCIL  OF 

TANGLEWOOD  FRIENDS 

Mrs  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Co-Chairman 

William  A.  Selke 

Co-Chairman 

Mrs  John  S.  McLennan 

Vice-Chairman 

Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Vice-Chairman 

BUSINESS 

Mrs  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Chairman 

Henry  H.  Williams  Jr 
Vice-Chairman 

NOMINATING 

Mrs  Stephen  V.  C.  Morris 

Curtis  R.  Buttenheim 

MEMBERSHIP 

Mrs  Samuel  Boxer 
Chairman 

Mrs  Desmond  R.  Tivy 
Vice-Chairman 

COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 

Mrs  Frederick  G.  Crane  Jr 
Co-Chairman 

Edward  S.  Rubinow 
Co-Chairman 

HOSPITALITY 

Mrs  Arthur  Aronoff 

Co-Chairman 

Mrs  Peter  J.  Sprague 

Co-Chairman 

LIAISON  BETWEEN  BOSTON  AND 
TANGLEWOOD  FRIENDS 

Mrs  James  Garivaltis 
Mrs  Harris  Fahnestock 

SPECIAL  EVENTS 
Mrs  Richard  W.  Marcure     Chairman 

Mrs  William  F.  Barrett  Jr 

Vice-Chairman 

Mrs  James  A.  Kapteyn     Vice-Chairman 


As  for  the  orchestra  players,  they  too  have  their  share  of  difficulties, 
not  so  much  in  terms  of  agility  as  in  terms  of  precision  —  precision  of 
coordination,  of  dynamics,  of  intonation  and  timbre.  The  writing  is  quite 
exposed  and  there  is  little  duplication  of  parts.  The  extent  to  which  each 
player  is  'on  his  own'  is  unprecedented. 

The  extent  to  which  this  concerto  is  'difficult'  for  the  listener  will  depend 
largely  on  the  kind  of  expectations  he  brings  to  the  music.  Op.  36  owes 
but  little  to  classical  organizational  schemes,  though  there  is  indeed  the 
traditional  concerto  format  of  two  fast  movements  surrounding  a  slow 
movement,  the  first  of  which  resembles  sonata-allegro  form,  the  second 
an  ABA  structure  and  the  third  a  rondo.  But  the  listener  who  expects  to 
follow  this  work  strictly  by  means  of  thematic  and  rhythmic  repetitions 
and  similarities  will  be  disappointed.  To  be  sure,  there  are  examples  of 
such  organization.  The  opening  figure  of  the  solo  violin,  for  instance, 
occurs  also  at  the  end  of  the  first  movement  and  in  the  cadenza  near 
the  conclusion  of  the  finale.  But  Schoenberg's  basic  architectural  scheme, 
which  is  based  on  tone-rows  and  their  permutations,  will  not  be  apparent 
to  the  average  listener.  Nor  does  it  need  to  be.  To  paraphrase  a  remark 
of  Alban  Berg,  one  of  Schoenberg's  pupils,  such  technicalities  are  con- 
cerns of  the  composer  and  of  the  performers.  They  need  not  affect  the 
listener.  Taken  on  its  own  terms,  the  Violin  Concerto  offers  an  amazing 
wealth  of  expressive  richness,  an  endless  flood  of  musical  invention,  all 
of  which  serves  to  confirm  Schoenberg's  statement  that  it  was  his  intent 
to  write  twelve-tone  music,  not  twelve-tone  music. 


JOHANNES  BRAHMS     1833-1897 
Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor     op.  68 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  Brahms  required  twenty  years  to 
complete  his  First  Symphony  and  that  only  in  his  forty-second  year 
was  he  ready  to  present  it  for  performance  and  public  inspection.  An 
obvious  reason,  but  only  a  contributing  reason,  was  the  composer's 
awareness  of  a  skeptical  and  in  many  cases  a  hostile  attitude  on  the 
part  of  his  critics.  Robert  Schumann  had  proclaimed  him  a  destined 
symphonist,  thereby  putting  him  into  an  awkward  position,  for  that 
was  in  1854  when  the  reticent  composer  was  young,  unknown,  and 
inexperienced.  When  two  years  later  he  made  his  first  sketch  for  a 
symphony  he  well  knew  that  to  come  forth  with  one  would  mean  to  be 
closely  judged  as  a  'Symphoniker' ' ,  accused  of  presuming  to  take  up  the 
torch  of  Beethoven,  whose  Ninth  Symphony  had  in  the  course  of  years 
had  nothing  approaching  a  successor.  Brahms  was  shaken  by  this  thought. 
The  most  pronounced  skeptics  were  the  Wagnerians  who  considered  the 
symphonic  form  obsolescent.  A  symphony  by  Brahms  would  be  a  chal- 
lenge to  this  point  of  view.  Brahms,  hesitant  to  place  a  new  score  beside 
the  immortal  nine,  was  nevertheless  ambitious.  His  symphonic  thoughts 
inevitably  took  broader  lines,  sturdier  sonorities,  and  more  dramatic 
proportions  than  Schubert's,  Schumann's  or  Mendelssohn's. 

He  approached  the  form  cautiously  and  by  steps,  not  primarily  because 
he  feared  critical  attack,  but  because,  being  a  thorough  self-questioner, 
he  well  knew  in  1856  that  he  was  by  no  means  ready.  As  it  turned  out, 
twenty  years  was  the  least  he  would  require  for  growth  in  character, 
artistic  vision,  craft.  These  twenty  years  give  us  plentiful  evidence  of 
such  growth.  From  the  point  of  view  of  orchestral  handling,  the  stages 
of  growth  are  very  clear  indeed.  His  first  orchestral  scores,  the  two 
serenades  (1857-1859),  were  light-textured,  of  chamber  proportions  as 
if  growing  from  the  eighteenth  century.  The  D  minor  Piano  Concerto, 
completed  after  a  long  gestation  in  1858,  had  grandeur  of  design,  was 
at  first  intended  as  a  symphony,  and  became  in  effect  a  symphonic 
concerto,  a  score  in  which  the  composer  could  not  yet  divorce  himself 
from  the  instrument  of  his  long  training  to  immerse  himself  entirely  in 
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Erster  Teil 


Part  one 


WALDEMAR 

Nun  dampft  die  Damm'rung  jeden  Ton 

Von  Meer  und  Land, 

Die  fliegenden  Wolken  lagerten  sich 

Wohligam  Himmelsrand. 

Lautloser  Friede  schloss  dem  Forst 

Die  luftigen  Pforten  zu, 

Und  des  Meeres  klare  Wogen 

Wiegten  sich  selber  zur  Ruh. 

Im  Westen  wirft  die  Sonne 

Von  sich  die  Purpurtracht 

Und  traumt  im  Flutenbette 

Des  nachsten  Tages  Pracht. 

Nun  regt  sich  nicht  das  kleinste  Laub 

In  des  Waldes  prangendem  Haus, 

Nun  tont  auch  nicht  der  leiseste  Klang, 

Ruh  aus,  mein  Sinn,  ruh  aus! 

Und  jede  Macht  ist  versunken 

In  der  eignen  Traume  Schoss, 

Und  es  treibt  mich  zu  mir  selbst  zuriick, 

Stillfriedlich,  sorgenlos. 

TOVE 

O,  wenn  des  Mondes  Strahlen  leise  gleiten, 
Und  Friede  sich  und  Ruh  durchs  All  verbreiten, 
Nicht  Wasser  dunkt  mich  dann  des  Meeres  Raum, 
Und  jener  Wald  scheint  nicht  Gebiisch  und  Baum. 
Das  sind  die  Wolken,  die  den  Himmel  schmucken, 


WALDEMAR 

Now  stills  the  twilight 

Ev'ry  sound  on  land  and  sea, 

The  far-sailing  clouds  are  anchor'd 

Now  in  harbour  by  heaven's  lee. 

Silently,  peace  hath  closed 

The  woodland  portals  at  night's  behest, 

And  the  sea's  long  rolling  waves 

Have  cradled  themselves  to  their  rest. 

The  westward  skies  are  golden, 

Day  sheds  his  dying  beams, 

The  morrow's  radiant  glory; 

On  ocean's  bed  he  dreams. 

No  sigh  is  borne  from  out  the  forest, 

And  silent  stand  leaf  and  bough, 

Nor  falls  the  faintest  sound  on  the  ear; 

Rest  now,  my  soul,  rest  thou. 

All  pow'r  is  lost  in  the  magic 

Of  the  dreams  that  float  o'er  me, 

Ev'ry  thought  within  my  heart  is  still, 

All  peaceful,  sorrow-free. 

TOVE 

Now,  where  the  moonbeams'  tender  light  is  glowing 

And  quiet  peace  o'er  all  the  world  is  flowing, 

No  more  like  waves  I  see  the  ocean  lie, 

No  more  like  foliage  stands  the  forest  high, 

No  clouds  are  they  that  float  in  splendour  o'er  me, 


Und  Tal  und  Hiigel  nicht  der  Erde  Riicken, 
Und  Form  und  Farbenspiel,  nur  eitle  Schaume, 
Und  alles  Abglanz  nur  der  Gottestraume. 


Nor  crag  nor  vale  that  lie  outspread  before  me. 
And  all  the  majesty  of  earth's  fair  seeming, 
And  all  its  glory,  all  are  God's  own  dreaming. 


WALDEMAR 

Ross!  Mein  Ross!  Was  schleichst  du  so  trag! 

Nein,  ich  seh's,  es  flieht  der  Weg 

Hurtig  unter  der  Hufe  Tritten. 

Aber  noch  schneller  musst  du  eilen, 

Bist  noch  in  des  Waldes  Mitten, 

Und  ich  wahnte,  ohn'  Verweilen 

Sprengt  ich  gleich  in  Gurre  ein. 

Nun  weicht  der  Wald,  schon  seh  ich  dort  die  Burg, 

Die  Tove  mir  umschliesst, 

Indes  im  Rucken  uns  der  Forst  zu  finstrem  Wall 

zusammenfliesst; 
Aber  noch  weiter  jage  du  zu! 
Sieh!  Des  Waldes  Schatten  dehnen 
Uber  Flur  sich  weit  und  Moor! 
Eh'  sie  Gurres  Grund  erreichen, 
Muss  ich  stehn  vor  Toves  Tor. 
Eh'  der  Laut,  der  jetzo  klinget, 
Ruht,  um  nimmermehrzu  tonen, 
Muss  dein  flinker  Hufschlag,  Renner, 
Uber  Gurres  Brucke  drohnen; 
Eh'  das  welke  Blatt  —  dort  schwebt  es  — 
Mag  herab  zum  Bache  fallen, 
Muss  in  Gurres  Hof  dein  Wiehern 
Frohlich  widerhallen  .  .  . 
Der  Schatten  dehnt  sich,  der  Ton  verklingt, 
Nun  falle,  Blatt,  magst  untergehn: 
Volmer  hat  Tove  gesehn! 


WALDEMAR 

Steed,  my  steed!  Why  lagging  so  slow? 

Nay,  I  see  the  road  doth  go 

Swiftly  under  thy  hoofbeats  flying, 

Faster  and  faster  still  must  bear  me, 

See  the  wood  yet  round  us  lying, 

I  had  thought,  did  I  not  tarry, 

Now  would  I  in  Gurre  be. 

The  wood  grows  light,  now  I  behold  the  tower 

That  Tove  doth  enfold, 

And  see  behind  our  feet  the  wood  into  one  gloomy 

barrier  roll'd. 
But  ever  faster  hasten  thou  on! 
See!  The  forest  shadows  wider 
Spreading  over  moor  and  lea! 
Ere  to  Gurre's  land  they  reach  forth, 
Tove's  portal  I  must  see. 
Ere  that  call  that  now  is  sounding 
Dies,  never  more  to  waken, 
By  thy  ringing  hoofs,  my  charger, 
Gurre's  arches  must  be  shaken. 
Ere  that  wither'd  leaf  —  dost  see  it?  — 
Falls  into  the  stream  to  vanish, 
Shall  in  Gurre's  court  thy  neighing 
Loud  the  silence  banish. 
The  shadows  lengthen,  the  sound  is  hush'd. 
So  fall  thou  leaf  and  die  alone, 
Volmer  [Waldemarl  hath  Tove  beheld! 


TOVE 

Sterne  jubeln,  das  Meer,  es  leuchtet, 
Presst  an  die  Kiiste  sein  pochendes  Herz, 
Blatter,  sie  murmeln,  es  zittert  ihr  Tauschmuck, 
Seewind  umfangt  mich  in  mutigem  Scherz, 
Wetterhahn  singt,  und  die  Turmzinnen  nicken, 
Burschen  stolzieren  mit  flammenden  Blicken, 
Wogende  Brustvoll  uppigen  Lebens 
Fesseln  die  bluhenden  Dirnen  vergebens, 
Rosen,  sie  muhn  sich,  zu  spahn  in  die  Feme, 
Fackeln,  sie  lodern  und  leuchten  so  gerne, 
Wald  erschliesst  seinen  Bann  zur  Stell', 
Horch,  in  der  stadt  dort  Hundegebell. 
Und  die  steigenden  Wogen  der  Treppe 
Tragen  zum  Hafen  den  furstlichen  Held, 
Bis  es  auf  alleroberster  Staffel 
Mir  in  die  offenen  Arme  fallt. 


TOVE 

Stars  are  singing,  the  sea  is  shining, 

Waves  are  caressing  the  shore's  open  breast. 

Hear  the  leaves  murmur,  the  dew  shines  upon  them, 

Sea-wind  enfolds  me  in  rude  laughing  jest; 

Weathercock  sings,  in  the  tow'r  a  light  dances; 

Lads  go  a-wooing  with  fire  in  their  glances, 

Maidenly  hearts  with  longing  are  beating; 

Life  is  too  brief,  and  our  youth  all  too  fleeting. 

Roses  awaken,  their  lovliness  showing, 

Torches  alight  through  the  darkness  are  glowing; 

Wide  the  portals  of  wood  and  park  — 

Lo,  in  the  town  I  hear  a  dog  bark. 

And  the  waves  of  the  stairway  that  soar  aloft, 

To  the  harbour  shall  carry  my  King, 

Till  on  the  summit,  here  on  the  height, 

My  hero  at  last  to  my  arms  they  bring. 


WALDEMAR 

So  tanzen  die  Engel  vor  Gottes  Thron  nicht, 

Wie  die  Welt  nun  tanzt  vor  mir. 

So  lieblich  klingt  ihrer  Harfen  Ton  nicht, 

Wie  Waldemars  Seele  dir. 

Aber  stolzer  auch  sass  neben  Gott  nicht  Christ 

Nach  dem  harten  Erlosungsstreite, 

Als  Waldemar  stolz  unu  und  koniglich  ist 

An  Tovelilles  Seite. 

Nicht  sehnlicher  mochten  die  Seelen  gewinnen 

Den  Weg  zu  der  Seligen  Bund, 

Als  ich  deinen  Kuss,  da  ich  Gurres  Zinnen 

Sah  leuchten  vom  Oeresund. 

Und  ich  tausch'  auch  nicht  ihren  Mauerwall 

Und  den  Schatz,  den  treu  sie  bewahren, 

Fur  Himmelreichs  Glanz  und  betaubenden  Schall 

Und  alle  der  Heiligen  Scharen! 


WALDEMAR 

So  danc'd  never  angels  before  the  great  throne, 

As  the  spheres  now  dance  'fore  me. 

So  glad  was  never  their  golden  harp-tone 

As  Waldemar's  soul  for  thee. 

Not  so  proudly  our  Lord  took  His  place  on  high, 

When  His  sacrifice  here  was  over, 

As  Waldemar  proud  can  the  heavens  outvie 

As  Tovelille's  lover. 

No  weary  soul  has  ever  sought  life  immortal, 

So,  longingly,  pining  for  rest, 

As  I  long'd  for  thee,  when  I  saw  thy  portal 

From  Oresund's  noble  crest 

I'd  not  change  a  stone  of  thy  ramparts  strong, 

Nor  the  gem  that  safe  they  are  holding, 

For  joys  of  hereafter,  their  glory  of  song, 

In  splendour  of  heaven  unfolding. 


TOVE 


TOVE 


Nun  sag  ich  dir  zum  erstenmal: 

"Konig  Volmer,  ich  liebe  dich!" 

Nun  kuss  ich  dich  zum  erstenmal, 

Und  schlinge  den  Arm  um  dich. 

Und  sprichst  du,  ich  hatt'  es  schon  fruher  gesagt 

Und  je  meinen  Kuss  dir  geschenkt, 

So  sprech'  ich:  "Der  Konig  ist  ein  Narr, 

Der  fliichtigen  Tandes  gedenkt." 

Und  sagst  du:  "Wohl  bin  ich  solch  ein  Narr," 

So  sprech'  ich:  "Der  Konig  hat  recht," 

Doch  sagst  du:  "Nein,  ich  bin  es  nicht," 

So  sprech'  ich:  "Der  Konig  ist  schlecht." 

Denn  all  meine  Rosen  kusst'  ich  zu  Tod', 

Dieweil  ich  deiner  gedacht. 


Now  this  first  time,  I  say  to  thee, 

"Royal  Volmer  [Waldemar],  I  love  but  thee." 

Now  this  first  time,  I  kiss  thee  too, 

And  fold  loving  arms  round  thee. 

And  say'st  thou,  "Oh,  had  I  but  told  thee  ere  now, 

And  long  ago  yielded  my  lips," 

So  sing  I  "The  King  is  but  a  fool 

Who  recks  not  of  why  nor  of  how," 

And  say'st  thou,  "True,  I  am  such  a  fool," 

Then  say  I,  "The  King  hath  said  truth." 

But  say'st  thou,  "Nay,  so  am  I  not," 

Then  say  I,  "The  King  says  not  sooth," 

For  all  my  fair  roses  kissed  I  to  death, 

The  while  I  thought  on  my  King. 


WALDEMAR 

Es  ist  Mitternachtszeit, 

Und  unsel'ge  Geschlechter 

Stehn  auf  aus  vergessnen,  eingesunknen  Grabern, 

Und  sie  blicken  mit  Sehnsucht 

Nach  den  Kerzen  der  Burg  und  der  Hiitte  Licht. 

Und  der  Wind  schiittelt  spottend 

Nieder  auf  sie 

Harfenschlag  und  Becherklang 

Und  Liebeslieder. 

Und  sie  schwinden  und  seufzen: 

"Unsre  Zeit  ist  um." 

Mein  Haupt  wiegt  sich  auf  lebenden  Wogen, 

Meine  Hand  vernimmt  eines  Herzens  Schlag, 

Lebenschwellend  stromt  auf  mich  nieder 

Gluhender  Kusse  Purpurregen, 

Und  meine  Lippe  jubelt: 

"Jetzt  ist's  meine  Zeit!" 

Aber  die  Zeit  flieht, 

Und  umgehn  werd'  ich 

Zur  Mittnachtsstunde 

Dereinst  als  tot, 

Werd'  eng  um  mich  das  Leichenlaken  ziehn 

Wider  die  kalten  Winde 

Und  weiter  mich  schleichen  im  spaten  Mondlicht 

Und  Schmerzgebunden 

Mit  schwerem  Grabkreuz 

Deinen  lieben  Namen 

In  die  Erde  ritzen 

Und  singen  und  seufzen: 

"Unsre  Zeit  ist  um!" 


WALDEMAR 

'Tis  the  hour  of  midnight, 

When  unholy  spirits  do  arise 

From  their  long-forgotten  resting  places; 

They  are  gazing  with  longing 

On  the  lamps  of  the  hall  and  the  arbour-light. 

And  the  wind  scatters,  mocking, 

Downward  to  them, 

Harper's  tones,  a  song  of  wine, 

And  lover's  music. 

And  they  vanish  in  sighing: 

"All  our  day  is  o'er." 

My  head  rests  upon  waves,  rising,  falling. 

Mine  own  hand  may  know  how  thy  heart  doth  beat; 

Life  and  rapture  flow  o'er  my  spirit, 

Rapt  in  the  glow  of  royal  kisses. 

And  mine  own  lips  are  crying: 

"Life  is  come  to  me!" 

Brief  is  my  life's  day, 

And  I  must  perish 

At  midnight's  coming, 

And  then,  as  dead, 

Shall  draw  o'er  me  my  shroud  of  linen  white, 

Fearing  the  cold  wind's  anger; 

And  on  my  way  I  go  by  night,  by  moonlight, 

Of  grief  a  captive; 

With  sorrow's  emblem, 

Thy  beloved  name 

When  in  the  earth  I've  graven, 

I  sing  then,  a-sighing: 

"Now  our  day  is  gone." 


TOVE 

Du  sendest  mir  einen  Liebesblick 

Und  senkst  das  Auge, 

Doch  der  Blick  presst  deine  Hand  in  meine, 

Und  der  Druck  erstirbt; 

Aber  als  liebeweckenden  Kuss 

Legst  du  meinen  Handedruck  mir  auf  die  Lippen. 

Und  du  kannst  noch  seufzen  um  des  Todes  widen, 

Wenn  ein  Blick  auflodern  kann 

Wie  ein  flammender  Kuss? 

Die  leuchtenden  Sterne  am  Himmel  droben 

Bleichen  wohl,  wenn's  graut, 

Doch  lodern  sie  neu  jede  Mitternachtszeit 

In  ewiger  Pracht. 

So  kurz  ist  der  Tod, 

Wie  ruhiger  Schlummer 

Von  Damm'rungzu  Damm'rung, 

Und  wenn  du  erwachst: 

Bei  dir  auf  dem  Lager 

In  neuer  Schonheit 


TOVE 

Thine  eyes  meet  mine  in  a  lover's  glance, 

Then  close  their  eyelids, 

And  thy  hand  was  press'd  in  mine,  with  that  glance; 

Now  thy  clasp  is  faint, 

But  like  a  love-awakening  kiss, 

Thou  layest  again  my  hand-clasp  on  mine  own  lips. 

And  thou  canst  yet  sigh  as  thou  wert  death  foreboding, 

Though  a  glance  shines  in  thine  eyes, 

Like  a  bright  flaming  kiss? 

The  light  of  the  stars  in  the  heavens 

Yonder  pales  before  the  dawn, 

But  ever  anew  when  the  night  is  at  hand 

They  shine  still  as  bright. 

So  brief  is  our  death, 

Like  calm  breathed  slumber, 

From  twilight  to  twilight; 

And  when  thou  awak'st, 

Thine  eyes  will  behold  me, 

In  new-won  beauty  rob'd, 


Siehst  du  strahlen 

Die  junge  Braut. 

So  lass  uns  die  goldene 

Schale  leeren 

Ihm,  dem  machtig  verschonenden  Tod: 

Denn  wir  gehn  zu  Grab 

Wie  ein  Lacheln,  ersterbend 

Im  seligen  Kuss! 


And  glowing, 

Thy  fair  young  bride. 

Then  pour  out  the  gold-foaming  wine 

And  quaff  to  him,  the  mighty, 

The  brave-smiling  death: 

To  the  grave  we  go  brave-eyed, 

Smiling;  our  dying  is  rapture  — 

A  kiss! 


WALDEMAR 

Du  wunderliche  Tove! 

So  reich  durch  dich  nun  bin  ich, 

Dass  nicht  einmal  mehr  ein  Wunsch  mir  eigen. 

So  leicht  meine  Brust, 

Mein  Denken  so  klar, 

Ein  wacher  Frieden  Liber  meiner  Seele. 

Es  ist  so  still  in  mir, 

So  seltsam  stille. 

Auf  der  Lippe  weilt  bruckeschlagend  das  Wort, 

Doch  sinkt  es  wieder  zur  Ruh. 

Denn  mir  ist's,  als  schlug  in  meiner  Brust 

Deines  Herzens  Schlag, 

Und  als  hobe  mein  Atemzug, 

Tove,  deinen  Busen. 

Und  unsre  Gedanken  seh  ich 

Entstehn  und  zusammengleiten, 

Wie  Wolken,  die  sich  begegnen, 

Und  vereint  wiegen  sie  sich  in  wechselnden  Formen. 

Und  meine  Seele  ist  still, 

Ich  seh  in  dein  Aug'  und  schweige, 

Du  wunderliche  Tove 


WALDEMAR 

Thou'rt  wonderful,  my  Tove! 

So  rich,  so  proud  hast  made  me, 

Nought  in  the  world  do  I  prize  beside  thee. 

So  light  is  my  heart, 

My  spirit  so  free, 

A  new-born  peace  within  my  soul  is  reigning. 

My  thought  is  all  at  rest, 

So  strangely  quiet, 

To  my  lips  there  come  words  that  almost  break  forth, 

Yet  sink  again  into  silence. 

'Tis  as  though  there  beat  within  my  breast 

Only  thy  dear  heart  — 

As  were  mine  the  breath, 

Breathing  in,  Tove,  to  thy  bosom. 

And  thy  thought  and  mine, 

I  see  them  arise  and  together  journey, 

As  clouds  that  meet  and  merge  themselves, 

And  unite,  moulding  visions  of  wonder  and  beauty. 

And  all  my  spirit  is  still, 

I  gaze  in  thine  eyes,  and  speak  not, 

Thou  wondermaiden,  Tove. 


STIMME   DER  WALDTAUBE 

Tauben  von  Gurre!  Sorge  qualt  mich, 

Vom  Weg  uberdie  Insel  her! 

Kommet!  Lauschet! 

Tot  ist  Tove;  Nacht  auf  ihrem  Auge, 

Das  der  Tag  des  Konigs  war. 

Still  ist  ihr  Herz, 

Doch  des  Konigs  Herz  schlagt  wild, 

Tot  und  doch  wild! 

Seltsam  gleichend  einem  Boot  auf  der  Woge, 

Wenn  der,  zu  dess'  Empfang 

Die  Planken  huldigend  sich  gekrummt, 

Des  Schiffes  Steurer  tot  liegt, 

Verstrickt  in  der  Tiefe  Tang. 

Keiner  bringt  ihnen  Botschaft, 

Unwegsam  der  Weg. 

Wie  zwei  Strome  waren  ihre  Gedanken. 

Strome  gleitend  Seit'  an  Seite. 

Wo  stromen  nun  Toves  Gedanken? 

Die  des  Konigs  winden  sich  seltsam  dahin, 

Suchen  nach  denen  Toves, 

Finden  sie  nicht. 

Weit  flog  ich,  Klage  sucht'  ich,  fand  gar  viel! 

Den  Sarg  sah  ich  auf  Konigs  Schultern, 

Henning  stiitzt'  ihn; 

Finster  war  die  Nacht, 

Eine  einzige  Fackel  brannte  am  Weg; 

Die  Konigin  hielt  sie,  hoch  auf  dem  Soller, 

Rachebegierigen  Sinns. 

Tranen,  die  sie  nicht  weinen  wollte, 

Funkelten  im  Auge. 

Weit  flog  ich,  Klage  sucht'  ich,  fand  gar  viel! 

Den  Konig  sah  ich,  mit  dem  Sarge  fuhr  er, 

Im  Bauernwams. 

Sein  Streitross,  das  oft  zum  Sieg  ihn  getragen, 

Zog  den  Sarg. 

Wild  starrte  des  Konigs  Auge,  suchte 


VOICE  OF  THE  WOOD-DOVE 

Wood-doves  of  Gurre!  Woeful  tidings 

I  bear  over  the  island  sea! 

Come  then!  Listen! 

Dead  is  Tove!  Night  hath  closed  her  eyelids, 

That  was  day  for  Tove's  King! 

Still  is  her  heart, 

But  the  King's  own  heart  is  strong, 

Dead  and  yet  strong! 

Strangely,  like  unto  a  boat  on  the  water, 

That  comes  in  to  the  shore, 

And  hands  reach  out  to  welcome  it  there; 

No  boatman  steers,  he  lies  dead, 

And  seaweed  hath  bound  him  fast. 

No  man  may  bring  him  greeting, 

Lonely  lies  he  there. 

Like  two  water-brooks  their  thought  flow'd  together, 

Streams  that  glided  side  by  side  then. 

Where  flow  they  now,  fair  thoughts  of  Tove? 

And  the  King's  thought  wanders  alone  on  its  way, 

Seeking  to  twine  with  Tove's, 

Finding  it  not. 

Far  flew  I,  sorrow  sought  I,  grief  I  found. 

The  bier  saw  I  on  kingly  shoulders. 

Henning  stayed  it: 

Gloomy  was  the  night. 

Only  one  lifted  torch-flame  shone  by  their  way; 

The  Queen  herself  held  it,  high  on  the  rampart, 

Vengeance  aflame  in  her  heart. 

Tears  she  strove  to  hold  back  from  falling 

Shone  bright  on  her  eyelids. 

Far  flew  I,  sorrow  sought  I,  grief  I  found! 

The  King  did  I  see,  with  the  bier  beside  him, 

In  peasant  smock. 

His  war-horse  that  oft  in  battle  had  borne  him 

Drew  the  bier. 

Wild  flashing,  the  King's  bright  eye 


Nach  einem  Blick, 

Did  seek  the  beloved  glance. 

Seltsam  lauschte  des  Konigs  Herz 

Strangely  hearken'd  the  King's  sad  heart 

Nach  einem  Wort. 

For  one  dear  word. 

Henning  sprach  zum  Konig, 

Henning  spoke  and  falter'd, 

Aber  noch  immer  suchte  er  Wort  und  Blick. 

Striving  to  find  a  word  and  a  kindly  glance. 

Der  Konig  offnet  Toves  Sarg, 

The  King  then  opened  Tove's  bier, 

Starrt  und  lauscht  mit  bebenden  Lippen, 

Stared  and  listen'd,  trembling  and  silent  — 

Tove  ist  stumm! 

Tove  is  mute! 

Weit  flog  ich,  Klage  sucht'  ich,  fand  gar  viel! 

Far  flew  1,  sorrow  sought  1,  grief  1  found. 

Wollt'  ein  Monch  am  Seile  ziehn, 

Evensong  the  monk  would  ring, 

Abendsegen  lauten; 

Held  in  hand  the  bell  rope; 

Doch  er  sah  den  Wagenlenker 

Then  he  saw  the  bier  come  slowly, 

Und  vernahm  die  Trauerbotschaft: 

And  he  heard  the  mournful  tidings; 

Sonne  sank,  indes  die  Glocke 

Sank  the  sun,  the  bell  rang  out 

Grabgelaute  tonte. 

In  solemn  tone  of  mourning. 

Weit  flog  ich,  Klage  sucht'  ich  und  den  Tod! 

Far  flew  1,  sorrow  sought  1,  and  found  death! 

Helwigs  Falke  war's,  der  grausam 

Helwig's  falcon  it  was,  oh  cruel, 

Gurres  Taube  zerriss! 

That  Gurre's  dove  hath  slain! 

Zweiter  Teil 

Part  two 

WALDEMAR 

Herrgott,  weisst  du,  was  du  tatest, 

Als  klein  Tove  mir  verstarb? 

Triebst  mich  aus  des  letzten  Freistatt, 

Die  ich  meinem  Gluck  erwarb! 

Herr,  du  solltest  wohl  erroten: 

Bettlers  einz'ges  Lamm  zu  toten! 

Herrgott,  ich  bin  auch  ein  Herrscher, 

Und  es  ist  mein  Herrscherglauben: 

Meinem  Untertanen  darf  ich 

Nie  die  letzte  Leuchte  rauben. 

Falsche  Wege  schlagst  du  ein: 

Das  heisst  wohl  Tyrann,  nicht  Herrscher  sein! 

Herrgott,  deine  Engelscharen 

Singen  stets  nur  deinen  Preis, 

Doch  dir  ware  mehr  vonnoten 

Einer,  der  zu  tadeln  weiss. 

Und  wer  mag  solches  wagen? 

Lass  mich,  Herr,  die  Kappe  deines  Hofnarr'n  tragen! 


WALDEMAR 

Know'st  Thou,  God,  how  Thou  didst  wound  me 

When  fair  Tove  pined  and  died? 

From  the  last  stronghold  dost  drive  me, 

Where  I  hope  and  joy  descried! 

Lord,  a  shameful  wound  Thou  makest, 

Poor  man's  one  ewe-lamb  Thou  takest! 

Lord  God,  I  too  rule  my  people, 

Never  yet  for  mine  own  pleasure 

From  a  servant  did  I  take  away 

His  last  remaining  treasure. 

False  Thy  way,  and  false  Thy  heart: 

Thine  a  tyrant  sway,  no  Lord  art  Thou. 

Lord  God,  all  the  hosts  of  Thy  bright  angels, 

Singing,  praise  Thy  name, 

Thou  hast  rather  need  of  one  before  Thy  face, 

To  tell  Thy  shame. 

And  who  so  bold  as  dare  it? 

Give  me,  Lord,  Thy  fool's  cap,  'fore  Thy  throne  I'll  wear  it! 


Dritter  Teil 


Part  three 


WALDEMAR 

Erwacht,  Konig  Waldemars  Mannen  wert! 
Schnallt  an  die  Lenden  das  rostige  Schwert, 
Holt  aus  der  Kirche  verstaubte  Schilde, 
Graulich  bemalt  mit  wiistem  Gebilde. 
Weckt  eurer  Rosse  modernde  Leichen, 
Schmuckt  sie  mit  Gold,  und  spornt  ihre  Weichen; 
Nach  Gurrestadt  seid  ihr  entboten, 
Heute  ist  Ausfahrt  der  Toten! 


WALDEMAR 

Arouse  ye,  hear  Waldemar's  royal  word! 
Gird  now  on  your  loins  the  rusty-red  sword; 
Take  from  their  holy  place  shields  all  batter'd, 
Fly  on  your  standard  colours  all  tatter'd. 
Wake  from  the  tomb  your  mouldering  horses, 
Spur  them  with  gold  to  new  living  courses. 
To  Gurre  town  ride  thro'  the  valley, 
There  to-day  shall  dead  men  rally! 


BAUER 

Deckel  des  Sarges  klappert  und  klappt, 
Schwer  kommt's  her  durch  die  Nicht  getrabt. 
Rasen  niedervom  Hiigel  rollt, 
Uber  den  Griiften  klingt's  hell  wie  Gold. 
Klirren  und  Rasseln  durchs  Rusthaus  geht, 
Werfen  und  Riicken  mit  altem  Gerat, 
Steinegepolter  am  Kirchhofrain, 
Sperber  sausen  vom  Turm  und  schrei'n, 
Auf  und  zu  fliegt's  Kirchentor. 


PEASANT 

Hark  to  the  rattling  coffin,  oh  hark! 
Slow  on  its  way,  and  the  night  is  dark. 
Down  from  hillsides,  great  rocks  are  roll'd, 
Over  the  valley  they  ring  like  gold. 
Clatters  and  rattles  the  arsenal, 
Lances  and  cannon  in  warring  heaps  fall; 
Stones  of  the  grave  o'er  the  churchyard  fly, 
Howling  hawks  on  the  spire  do  cry, 
To  and  fro  the  church  door  flies. 


MANNERCHOR 
Holla? 


MALE  CHORUS 
Holla? 


BAUER     . 

Da  fahrt's  vorbei!  Rasch  die  Decke  ubers  Ohr! 

Ich  schlage  drei  heilige  Kreuze  geschwind 

Fur  Leut'  und  Haus,  fur  Ross  und  Rind, 

Dreimal  nenn'  ich  Christi  Namen, 

So  bleibt  bewahrt  der  Felder  Samen, 

Die  Clieder  noch  bekreuz  ich  klug, 

Wo  der  Herr  seine  heiligen  Wunden  trug, 

So  bin  ich  geschiitzt  vor  der  nachtlichen  Mahr, 

Vor  Elfenschuss  und  Trolls  Gefahr. 

Zuletzt  vor  die  Tur  noch  Stahl  und  Stein, 

So  kann  mir  nichts  Boses  zur  Tiir  herein. 

WALDEMARS  MANNEN 

Gegrusst,  o  Konig,  an  Gurre-Seestrand! 

Nun  jagen  wir  uber  das  Inselland, 

Holla!  Vom  stranglosen  Bogen  Pfeile  zu  senden, 

Mit  hohlen  Augen  und  Knochenhanden, 

Zu  treffen  des  Hirsches  Schattengebild, 

Holla!  Dass  Wiesentau  aus  der  Wunde  qui  I  It. 

Holla!  Der  Walstatt  Raben 

Geleit  uns  gaben, 

Uber  Buchenkronen  die  Rosse  traben, 

Holla!  So  jagen  wir  nach  gemeiner  Sag' 

Eine  jede  Nacht  bis  zum  jungsten  Tag. 

Holla,  Hussa  Hund!  Hussa  Pferd! 

Nur  kurze  Zeit  das  Jagen  wahrt! 

Hier  ist  das  Schloss,  wie  einst  vor  Zeiten! 

Holla!  Lokes  Hafer  gebt  den  Mahren, 

Wir  wollen  vom  alten  Ruhme  zehren. 


PEASANT 

It  passes  by!  Stop  the  ears  and  close  the  eyes! 

I  draw  threefold  sign  of  the  cross  on  my  breast 

For  home  and  kin,  that  they  be  blest; 

Thrice  be  Aves  now  recited, 

That  so  the  harvest  be  not  blighted, 

I  cross  my  hands,  my  feet,  my  head, 

Where  the  holiest  wounds  of  our  Saviour  bled. 

So  am  I  defended  from  ghosts  of  the  night. 

From  elfin  darts  and  goblins'  might. 

Then  bolted  and  barr'd  be  door  and  gate, 

So  am  I  protected  from  evil  fate. 

WALDEMAR'S  VASSALS 

O  King,  we  greet  thee,  by  Gurre's  sea-strand! 

Now  hunt  we  all,  over  the  sea-girt  land. 

Holla!  Unstrung  are  our  bows,  our  arrows  unfeather'd, 

Our  eyes  are  sightless  and  bones  our  fingers, 

Our  quarry  the  stag's  intangible  shade. 

Holla!  Let  dew  flow  out  from  the  wound  we've  made. 

Holla!  The  warring  raven 

His  aid  hath  given, 

Over  highest  tree-tops  our  steeds  have  striven; 

Holla!  So  hunt  we  now  in  our  olden  way, 

All  and  ev'ry  night  till  the  Judgment  Day. 

Holla,  hie  on  hound,  hie  on  steed! 

Our  time  is  brief,  so  make  good  speed! 

As  long  ago,  here  stands  the  castle! 

Holla!  Loki's  oats  shall  feed  our  horses. 

Still  as  of  old  shall  we  ride  our  courses. 


WALDEMAR 

Mit  Toves  Stimme  fliistert  der  Wald, 
Mit  Toves  Augen  schaut  der  See, 
Mit  Toves  Lacheln  leuchten  die  Sterne, 
Die  Wolke  schwillt  wie  des  Busens  Schnee. 
Es  jagen  die  Sinne,  sie  zu  fassen, 
Gedanken  kampfen  nach  ihrem  Bilde. 
Aber  Tove  ist  hier  und  Tove  ist  da, 
Tove  ist  fern  und  Tove  ist  nah. 
Tove,  bist  du's,  mit  Zaubermacht 
Gefesselt  an  Sees  und  Waldespracht? 
Das  tote  Herz,  es  schwillt  und  dehnt  sich, 
Tove,  Tove,  Waldemar  sehnt  sich  nach  dir! 


WALDEMAR 

'Tis  Tove's  voice  I  hear  through  the  wood, 
With  Tove's  bright  eyes  shines  the  lake, 
'Tis  Tove's  smiling  laughs  in  the  starlight, 
The  clouds  from  her  all  their  whiteness  take. 
My  spirit  is  longing  to  behold  her, 
My  heart  is  weary  for  her  dear  image, 
But  my  Tove  is  there,  and  Tove  is  here, 
Tove  is  far  and  Tove  is  near. 
Thou,  my  Tove,  dost  hold  me  fast 
By  thy  magic  pow'r,  though  life  is  past; 
Though  dead  my  heart,  it  glows  and  calls  thee, 
Tove,  Tove,  Waldemar  longs  yet  for  thee! 


KLAUS-NARR 

"Ein  seltsamer  Vogel  istso'n  Aal, 

Im  Wasser  lebt  er  meist, 

Kommt  doch  bei  Mondschein  dann  und  wann 

Ans  Uferland  gereist." 

Das  sang  ich  oft  meines  Herren  Gasten, 

Nun  aber  passt's  auf  mich  selber  am  besten, 

Ich  halte  jetzt  kein  Haus  und  lebe  ausserst  schlicht 

Und  lud  auch  niemand  ein  und  prasst's  und  larmte  nicht, 

Und  dennoch  zehrt  an  mir  manch  unverschamter  Wicht, 

Drum  kann  ich  auch  nichts  bieten,  ob  ich  will  oder  nicht, 

Doch  —  dem  schenk  ich  meine  nachtliche  Ruh, 

Der  mir  den  Grund  kann  weisen, 

Warum  ich  jede  Mitternacht 

Den  Tumpel  muss  umkreisen. 

Dass  Palle  Glob  und  Erik  Paa 

Es  auch  tun,  das  versteh'  ich  so: 

Sie  gehorten  nie  zu  den  Frommen; 


KLAUS  THE   FOOL 

"How  strange  is  the  bird  we  call  an  eel, 

'Tis  water  he  likes  best, 

Yet  now  and  then  when  moons  are  bright, 

He  comes  to  land  to  rest." 

That  sang  I  oft,  while  the  guests  were  drinking. 

Now,  of  myself,  when  I  sing  it,  I'm  thinking. 

I  have  no  house  nor  hall,  and  live  as  best  I  may, 

No  guest  may  I  invite  about  my  board  to  stay, 

Yet  shameless  wights  there  be,  would  take  my  crust  away; 

So  have  I  nought  to  offer,  would  I  yea,  would  I  nay. 

Yet  I  would  give  away  my  night's  repose, 

To  any  man  who  tells  me 

What  is't  that  ev'ry  midnight 

Round  this  pool  to  roam  compels  me. 

That  Palla  Glob  and  Eric  Paa 

Must  wanter,  that  I  understand; 

They  were  never  counted  as  holy; 


Jetzt  wiirfeln  sie,  wiewohl  zu  Pferd, 

Um  den  kuhlsten  Ort,  weit  weg  vom  Herd, 

Wenn  sie  zur  Holle  kommen. 

Und  der  Konig,  der  von  Sinnen  stets,  sobald  die  Eulen 

klagen, 
Und  stets  nach  einem  Madchen  ruft,  das  tot  seit  Jahr  und 

Tagen, 
Auch  dieser  hat's  verdient  und  muss  von  Rechtes  wegen 

jagen. 
Denn  er  war  immer  hochst  brutal, 
Und  Vorsicht  gait  es  allemal 
Und  offnes  Auge  fur  Gefahr, 
Da  er  ja  selber  Hofnarr  war 
Bei  jener  grossen  Herrschaft  uberm  Monde. 
Doch  dass  ich,  Klaus-Narr  von  Farum, 
Ich,  der  glaubte,  dass  im  Grabe 
Man  vollkommne  Ruhe  habe, 
Dass  der  Geist  beim  Staube  bleibe, 
Friedlich  dort  sein  Wesen  treibe, 
Still  sich  sammle  fur  das  grosse 
Hof-Fest,  wo,  wie  Bruder  Knut 
Sagt,  ertonen  die  Posaunen, 
Wo  wir  Guten  wohlgemut 
Sunder  speisen  wie  Kapaunen. — 
Ach,  dass  ich  im  Ritte  rase, 
Gegen  den  Schwanz  gedreht  die  Nase, 
Sterbensmud  im  wilden  Lauf, 
War's  su  spat  nicht,  ich  hinge  mich  auf. 
Doch,  o  wie  suss  soil's  schmecken  zuletzt, 
Werd'  ich  dann  doch  in  den  Himmel  versetzt! 
Zwar  ist  mein  Sundenregister  gross, 
Allein  vom  meisten  schwatz  ich  mich  los! 
Wer  gab  der  nackten  Wahrheit  Kleider? 
Wer  ward  dafiir  geprijgelt  leider? 
Ja,  wenn  es  noch  Gerechtigkeit  gibt, 
Dann  muss  ich  eingehn  in  Himmels  Gnaden  .  . . 
Na,  und  dann  mag  Gott  sich  selber  gnaden. 


They'll  throw  the  dice,  still  as  of  old, 

For  the  coolest  place,  far  from  the  crowd, 

When  they  go  down  to  Hela. 

And  the  King  there,  he  was  always  made, 

Whene'er  the  owls  were  crying, 

For  aye  would  call  one  maiden's  name, 

Who  long  ago  lay  dying; 

He  too  has  earned  his  lot,  his  never-ending  nightly 

hunting; 
For  he  was  always  harsh,  unfair, 
And  we,  his  people,  did  beware, 
Of  blows  had  each  man  had  his  share; 
He  was  himself  the  Court  Fool  there, 
To  yonder  noble  Lordship  in  the  Heavens. 
But  that  I,  Klaus,  Fool  of  Farum, 
I,  who  sought  my  grave,  believing 
There  would  be  an  end  to  grieving, 
That  my  soul  would  be  at  rest  there, 
Still  as  birds  within  their  nest  there, 
Calm,  preparing  for  the  last  great  Court  feast, 
Where,  as  Brother  Knut  tells, 
Are  noble  trumpets  blaring, 
Where  we  watch  the  bad  men  roasting 
The  while  we're  nobly  faring, 
Ah  —  still  I  ride,  never  ending, 
Face  to  my  horse's  tail  I'm  bending, 
Deathly  sweat  upon  my  brow, 
Wer't  not  too  late,  I'd  hang  myself  now. 
But  oh,  how  sweet  to  know  this  all  past, 
When  I  may  find  my  heav'nly  home  at  last! 
Great  sinner  tho'  I  be,  yet  have  I 
Oft-times  escaped  through  some  ready  lie! 
Who  gave  the  naked  truth  its  clothing? 
Who'll  suffer  punishment  and  loathing? 
Ah,  right  will  yet  prevail  at  the  last, 
And  I  shall  go  home  to  heaven's  garden 
Then  —  and  then  may  heav'n,  not  I,  seek  pardon! 


WALDEMAR 

Du  strenger  Richter  droben, 

Du  lachst  meiner  Schmerzen, 

Doch  dereinst,  beim  Auferstehn  des  Gebeins 

Nimm  es  dir  wohl  zu  Herzen: 

Ich  und  Tove,  wir  sind  eins. 

So  zerreiss  auch  unsre  Seele  nie, 

Zur  Holle  mich,  zum  Himmel  sie, 

Denn  sonst  gewinn  ich  Macht, 

Zertrummre  deiner  Engel  Wacht 

Und  sprenge  mit  meiner  wilden  Jagd 

Ins  Himmelreich  ein. 


WALDEMAR 

Thou  Judge  enthron'd  in  harshness, 

Thou  laugh'st  o'er  my  sorrow, 

But  that  day,  when  we  shall  rise  from  the  tomb, 

Do  Thou  beware  that  morrow; 

I  and  Tove,  we  are  one; 

If  our  soul  should  e'er  divided  be, 

And  I  to  hell,  to  heaven  she  — 

Then  shall  I  rise  in  might, 

Destroy  Thy  heav'nly  angels  bright, 

And  break  through,  with  my  unearthly  horde 

Thy  paradise  gate. 


WALDEMARS  MANNEN 

Der  Hahn  erhebt  den  Kopf  zur  Kraht, 

Hat  den  Tag  schon  im  Schnabel, 

Und  von  unsern  Schwertern  trieft 

Rostgerotet  der  Morgentau. 

DieZeit  ist  um! 

Mit  offnem  Munde  ruft  das  Grab, 

Und  die  Erde  saugt  das  lichtscheue  Ratsel  ein. 

Versinket!  Versinket! 

Das  Leben  kommit  mit  Macht  und  Glanz, 

MitTaten  und  pochenden  Herzen. 

Und  wir  sind  des  Todes, 

Der  Sorge  und  des  Todes, 

Des  Schmerzes  und  des  Todes. 

Ins  Grab!  Ins  Grab!  Zur  traumeschwangern  Ruh. 

O,  konnten  in  Frieden  wir  schlafen! 


WALDEMAR'S  VASSALS 

Now  Chanticleer  hath  rais'd  his  voice, 

And  the  day  is  proclaiming, 

From  our  weary  sword-blades  drips 

Rust-encarmin'd  the  morning  dew. 

Our  time  is  over! 

With  gaping  maw  the  grave  now  calls, 

Earth  receives  again  the  light-fearing  shades  of  night. 

Now  sink  we! 

For  life  is  full  of  shining  pow'r, 

Of  great  deeds,  of  hearts  that  beat  loudly. 

And  we  are  but  shadows, 

Of  death  and  bitter  sorrow, 

Of  death  and  bitter  grieving. 

O  grave!  thy  rest  is  full  of  dreams. 

O  could  we  in  silence  be  sleeping! 


Des  Sommerwindes  wilde  jagd  (Melodram) 


The  summer  wind's  wild  hunt  (Melodrama) 


SPRECHER 


SPEAKER 


Herr  Gansefuss,  Frau  Gansekraut,  nun  duckteuch  nur 

geschwind, 
Denn  des  sommerlichen  Windes  wilde  Jagd  beginnt. 
Die  MCicken  fliegen  angstlich  durch  den 

schilfdurchwachsnen  Hain, 
In  den  See  grub  der  Wind  seine  Silberspuren  ein. 
Viel  schlimmer  kommt  es,  als  ihr  euch  nur  je  gedacht; 
Hu,  wie's  schaurig  in  den  Buchenblattern  lacht! 
Das  ist  Sankt  Johanniswurm  mit  der  Feuerzunge  rot, 
Und  die  schweren  Wiesennebel,  ein  Schatten  bleich  und 

tot! 
Welch  Wogen  und  Schwingen! 
Welch  Ringen  und  Singen! 
In  die  Ahren  schlagt  der  Wind  in  leidigem  Sinne. 
Dass  das  Kornfeld  tonend  bebt. 
Mit  den  langen  Beinen  fiedelt  die  Spinne, 
Und  es  reisst,  was  sie  miihsam  gewebt. 
Tonend  rieselt  der  Tau  zu  Tal, 
Sterne  schiessen  und  schwinden  zumal, 
Fliichtend  durchraschelt  der  Falter  die  Hecken. 
Springen  die  Frosche  nach  feuchten  Verstecken. 
Still!  Was  mag  der  Wind  nur  wollen? 
Wenn  das  welke  Laub  er  wendet, 
Sucht  er,  was  zu  fruh  geendet: 
Fruhlings  blauweisse  Blutensaume, 
Der  Erde  fluchtige  Sommertraume 
Langst  sind  sie  Staub! 
Aber  hinauf,  uber  die  Baume 
Schwingt  er  sich  nun  in  lichtere  Raume, 
Denn  dort  oben,  wie  Traum  so  fein, 
Meint  er,  mussten  die  Bluten  sein! 
Und  mit  seltsamen  Tonen 
In  ihres  Laubes  Kronen 
Griisst  er  wieder  die  schlanken  schonen. 
Sieh!  Nun  ist  auch  das  vorbei, 
Auf  luftigem  Steige  wirbelt  or  frei 
Zum  blanken  Spiegel  des  Sees, 
Und  dort,  in  der  Wellen  unendlichem  Tanz, 
In  bleicher  Sterne  Widerglanz 
Wiegt  er  sich  friedlich  ein. 
Wie  stille  ward's  zur  Stell'! 
Ach,  war  das  licht  und  hell! 

O  schwing  dich  aus  dem  Blumenkelch,  Marienkaferlein, 
Und  bitte  deine  schone  Frau  um  Leben  und 

Sonnenschein! 
Schon  tanzen  die  Wogen  am  Klippenecke, 
Schon  schleicht  im  Grase  die  bunte  Schnecke; 
Nun  regt  sich  Waldes  Vogelschar, 
Tau  schuttelt  die  Blume  vom  lockigen  Haar 
Und  spaht  nach  der  Sonne  aus. 
Erwacht,  erwacht,  ihr  Blumen,  zur  Wonne! 


Sir  Ganderfoot,  dear  Mother  Goose,  now  hide  you, 

quickly  hide, 
Now  th'unruly  summer  wind  sets  out  upon  his  ride. 
The  crickets  flee  in  terror  from  the  meadow  newly  mown, 
And  the  wind  on  the  water  his  silvern  threads  hath  sewn. 
More  woeful  doom  is  nigh  than  any  man  conceives; 
Hark!  that  shudder  in  the  trembling  forest  leaves! 
That  was  Saint  John's  dragon, 
See  how  his  fiery  tongue  is  red; 
And  the  meadow  mists  low-lying 
Are  shadows  pale  and  dead! 
What  waving  and  swinging! 
What  dancing  and  singing! 
In  the  oak  trees  hear  the  wind  go  by  like  a  rider, 
Till  the  cornfield,  sighing,  bends. 
With  her  slender  legs  now  fiddles  the  spider, 
And  the  web  she  was  weaving  she  rends. 
Dew  drips  loud  to  the  vale  below, 
Stars  shoot  downward,  and  silently  go. 
Water  birds  affrighted  break  the  tall  sedges. 
Startling  the  frogs  to  their  watery  ledges. 
Still!  What  may  the  wind  be  seeking? 
As  the  wither'd  bough  he  bended, 
Sought  he,  what  too  soon  hath  ended: 
Springtime's  blossoming  flow'rs  a-gleaming, 
The  dear  Earth's  fugitive  summer-dreaming  — 
Long  ago,  dust! 

But  look  above,  see  the  wind  flying, 
Over  the  tree-tops,  heavenward  hieing! 
Surely,  as  in  a  dream  he  knows 
Always  there  a  new  fragrance  blows. 
And  with  strange  music  ringing 
He  hears  the  blossoms  singing, 
Greets  them  tenderly,  swaying,  swinging. 
See,  now  has  he  pass'd  them  by; 
On  white  spreading  wings  he  hies  him  to  smooth 
The  white  mirror  of  the  lake, 
And  there,  in  the  laughing  waves'  unending  dance, 
In  paling  stars'  be-mirror'd  glance, 
Cradles  himself  to  sleep. 
How  still  were  all  things  there! 
Ah,  how  clear  was  the  air! 
Oh,  ladybird,  come  hie  thee  forth  from  out  thy  flow'ry 

nest, 
And  ask  of  thy  dear  Lady,  life  and  laughter,  and  sunlight 

blest! 
White  horses  all  over  the  lakes  are  prancing 
And  through  the  meadow  are  crickets  dancing; 
The  woodland  singers  all  arise, 

And  from  their  shining  locks  the  flow'rs  shake  the  dew, 
And  raise  to  the  sun  their  eyes. 
Awake,  awake,  ye  blossoms,  to  gladness! 


GEMISCHTER  CHOR 


MIXED   CHORUS 


Seht  die  Sonne! 

Farbenfroh  am  Himmelssaum, 

Ostlich  grusst  ihr  Morgentraum! 

Lachelnd  kommt  sie  aufgestiegen 

Aus  den  Fluten  der  Nacht, 

Lasst  von  lichter  Stirne  fliegen 

Strahlenlockenpracht! 


See  the  sun  rise! 

Golden-hued  in  heav'n  he  gleams, 

Lights  the  East  with  morning  dreams. 

Smiling  climbs  he  high  and  higher 

O'er  the  waters  of  night; 

Decks  his  shining  brow  with  flying 

Golden  locks  of  light 


Text  reprinted  by  arrangement  with  Universal  Edition  (Alfred  A.  Kalmus),  London. 


the  orchestral  medium.  The  Haydn  Variations  of  1873  show  that  he 
had  by  this  time  become  a  complete  master  of  orchestral  writing  but 
indicate  that  he  was  not  yet  ready  to  probe  beneath  the  surface  of 
agreeable  and  objective  lyricism. 

Nevertheless  the  earlier  Brahms  of  1856,  the  Brahms  of  twenty-three, 
was  already  the  broad  schemer  whose  tonal  images  were  often  dark, 
often  wildly  impetuous.  He  was  then  in  his  'storm  and  stress'  period, 
when  he  was  deeply  disturbed  by  the  misery  of  the  Schumann  couple 
whom  he  loved,  anxious  for  the  master  in  the  last  stages  of  his  insanity, 
concerned  for  the  distraught  'Frau  Clara'.  This  was  the  openly  romantic 
Brahms  who  had  not  yet  acquired  a  sobering  reserve  in  his  music,  who 
was  at  the  moment  looked  upon  hopefully  by  Liszt  as  a  possible 
acquisition  for  his  neo-German  stronghold  at  Weimar. 


This  violent  mood  found  expression  in  the  D  minor  Piano  Concerto, 
first  conceived  as  a  symphony  in  1854.  Two  years  later,  similarly 
inclined,  he  sketched  what  was  to  be  the  opening  movement  of  the  C 
minor  Symphony.  The  Concerto  required  four  years  to  find  its  final 
shape.  The  Symphony  took  much  longer  because  the  composer  had 
far  to  go  before  he  could  satisfy  his  own  inner  requirements.  Another 
composer  would  have  turned  out  a  succession  of  symphonies  reflecting 
the  stages  of  his  approach  to  full  mastery.  Brahms  would  not  commit 
himself.  It  was  not  until  1872  that  he  took  up  his  early  sketch  to  re-cast 
it.  He  composed  the  remaining  three  movements  by  1876. 

The  Symphony  thus  became  a  sort  of  summation  of  twenty  years  of 
growth.  Some  of  the  early  stormy  mood  was  retained  in  the  first  move- 
ment. The  slow  movement  and  scherzo  with  their  more  transparent 
coloring  were  a  matured  reflection  of  the  lyric  Brahms  of  the  orchestral 
variations.  The  finale  revealed  the  Brahms  who  could  take  fire  from 
Beethoven's  sweep  and  grandeur  and  make  the  result  his  own. 

In  the  same  tonality  as  the  Fifth  Symphony,  Brahm's  First  begins  darkly, 
proceeds  with  dramatic  power,  and  in  the  last  movement  emerges 
Beethoven-wise,  in  a  resplendent  C  major.  Brahms  was  aware  that  there 
would  be  derisive  comparisons.  He  knew  that  the  broad  hymn-like  C 
major  theme  would  be  called  an  imitation  of  the  theme  of  Beethoven's 
'Ode  to  Joy'.  The  character  was  similar,  the  shape  of  the  notes  was  not. 
He  faced  such  comparisons  knowing  that  his  Symphony  followed  but 
did  not  imitate  Beethoven  —  its  strength  was  his  own.  Its  strength  was 
also  the  strength  of  integration,  so  pervasive  that  the  movements, 
traversing  the  earlier  and  the  intermediate  Brahms,  became  a  coherent 
unity. 

There  are  two  recordings  available  of  the  First  Symphony  made  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  RCA:  one  is  conducted  by  Charles 
Munch,  the  other  by  Erich  Leinsdorf. 


IN  AND  AROUND 
THE  BERKSHIRES 


The  Berkshires  is  extraordinarily  rich 
in  its  activities  and  events.  Of  these, 
Tanglewood  is  but  one.  A  complete 
listing  of  events  in  and  around  the 
Berkshires  appears  in  BERKSHIRE 
WEEK,  a  summer  magazine  of  THE 
BERKSHIRE  EAGLE  and  TORRING- 
TON  REGISTER.  Copies  are  available 
at  the  Main  Gate  and  the  Lions  Gate. 

BERKSHIRE  THEATRE  FESTIVAL 

Stockbridge 

LENOX  ARTS  CENTER 

Lenox 


WILLIAMSTOWN  THEATRE 

Williamstown 

JACOB'S  PILLOW  DANCE 
FESTIVAL 

Lee 

ASTON  MAGNA 
Great  Barrington 

BERKSHIRE  MUSEUM 

Pittsfield 

CLARK  ART  INSTITUTE 

Williamstown 

HANCOCK  SHAKER  VILLAGE 

Hancock 

CHESTERWOOD  STUDIO 
MUSEUM 

Glendale 

LENOX  LIBRARY 

Lenox 

STOCKBRIDGE  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 

Stockbridge 

NAUMKEAG 

Stockbridge 

MISSION  HOUSE 

Stockbridge 

OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 

Stockbridge 

BERKSHIRE  GARDEN  CENTER 

Stockbridge 

PLEASANT  VALLEY  WILDLIFE 
SANCTUARY 

Pittsfield 
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TANGLEWOOD 
POPULAR  ARTISTS  SERIES 


A  series  featuring  outstanding 
artists  of  contemporary  popular 
music 


July  8 

Seals  and  Crofts 
England  Dan  and 
John  Ford  Coley 


July  30 

James  Taylor 
Linda  Ronstadt 


August  12 

Arlo  Guthrie 
Pete  Seeger 


August  27 

Joni  Mitchell 

Tom  Scott  and  the  LA.  Express 


All  concerts  begin  at  7.30  pm. 
Tickets  are  available  through 
Ticketron  and  from  the 
Tanglewood  Box  Office. 


Program  notes  for  Saturday  August  24 

ARNOLD  SCHOENBERG     1874-1951 
'Verklarte  Nacht'     ('Transfigured  Night')     op.  4 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

In  his  twenty-fifth  year,  Schoenberg  wrote  what  has  been  accounted  his 
first  considerable  and  enduring  work.  Verklarte  Nacht  was  composed  in 
the  space  of  three  weeks,  in  September  1899,  when  Schoenberg  was 
staying  at  Payerbach  with  Zemlinsky,  the  only  master  to  whom  the  self- 
made  artist  ever  turned.  Richard  Dehmel's  poem  invited  expansive  treat- 
ment, more  particularly  from  a  young  man  saturated  with  Wagnerian 
emotionalism.  But  Schoenberg  had  as  yet  attempted  nothing  larger  than 
chamber  music,  and  he  saw  fit  at  this  time  to  express  himself  through 
the  voices  of  six  stringed  instruments. 

'As  might  be  expected,'  writes  Wellesz,  'the  setting  of  a  program  to 
music,  and  especially  in  a  youthful  work  full  of  the  zest  of  life,  has 
made  the  music  of  Verklarte  Nacht  something  unusually  dramatic;  so 
much  so  that  one  could  wish  in  many  places  for  greater  fulness  and 
strength  of  tone.  Hence,  when  this  work  is  played  in  large  halls,  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  increase  the  number  of  performers.  This  certainly  reduces 
the  intimate  effect  of  certain  passages,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  gives  to 
the  whole  a  far  greater  intensity,  bringing  out  more  clearly  the  flight  and 
elan  of  the  composition.'  For  the  purposes  of  orchestral  performance, 
the  composer  has  added  a  double-bass  part,  and  made  some  modifica- 
tions of  tonal  balance.  The  music  has  been  so  played  by  many  orchestras. 

An  excerpt  from  Richard  Dehmel's  poem,  Weib  und  die  Welt,  is  quoted 
in  the  score.  The  fragment  was  thus  paraphrased  by  Henry  E.  Krehbiel: 

'Two  mortals  walk  through  a  cold,  barren  grove.  The  moon  sails  over  the 
tall  oaks,  which  send  their  scrawny  branches  up  through  the  unclouded 
moonlight.  A  woman  speaks.  She  confesses  a  sin  to  the  man  at  her  side; 
she  is  with  child,  and  he  is  not  its  father.  She  had  lost  belief  in  happiness, 
and,  longing  for  life's  fulness,  for  motherhood  and  mother's  duty,  she  had 
surrendered  herself  shuddering,  to  the  embraces  of  a  man  she  knew  not. 
She  had  thought  herself  blessed,  but  now  life  had  avenged  itself  upon 
her  by  giving  her  the  love  of  him  she  walked  with.  She  staggers  onward, 
gazing  with  lack-lustre  eye  at  the  moon  which  follows  her.  A  man  speaks. 
Let  her  not  burden  her  soul  with  thoughts  of  guilt.  See,  the  moon's  sheen 
enwraps  the  universe.  Together  they  are  driving  over  chill  waters,  but  a 
flame  from  each  warms  the  other.  It,  too,  will  transfigure  the  little 
stranger,  and  she  will  bear  the  child  to  him.  For  she  has  inspired  the 
brilliant  glow  within  him  and  made  him,  too,  a  child.  They  sink  into  each 
other's  arms.  Their  breaths  meet  in  kisses  in  the  air.  Two  mortals  wander 
through  the  wondrous  moonlight.' 

The  following  description  of  the  score  is  a  condensation  of  the  analysis 
of  Wellesz: 

'The  structure  of  Verklarte  Nacht,  in  accordance  with  the  poem,  is  made 
up  of  five  sections,  in  which  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  are  of  more  epic 
nature  and  so  portray  the  deep  feelings  of  the  people  wandering  about 
in  the  cold  moonlit  night.  The  second  contains  the  passionate  plaint  of 
the  woman,  the  fourth  the  sustained  answer  of  the  man,  which  shows 
much  depth  and  warmth  of  understanding.  The  introductory  theme, 
which  established  the  atmosphere  of  the  whole  work,  rises  to  the  highest 
positions  in  the  violins  and  finally  comes  to  an  end  with  a  poignant 
chord.  A  tender  thought  now  appears,  which,  however,  is  not  further 
developed;  and  on  a  short,  gradually  increasing  crescendo  the  passionate 
plaint  of  the  woman  begins,  full  of  remorse. 

Ich  trag'  ein  Kind  und  nicht  von  dir, 
Ich  geh  in  Sunde  neben  dir, 
Ich  hab'  mich  schwer  an  mir 

vergangen. 
I  carry  a  child  which  is  not  thine, 
Burdened  with  sin  I  go  with  thee; 
I  have  done  myself  great  wrong. 
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'Notable  is  a  tender  dialogue  between  the  cello  and  first  violin,  and 
later  a  long  breathed  and  expressive  cantilena.  Then  follows  a  section 
surging  with  passion,  in  which  mysterious  strains  are  interrupted  by  a 
wildly  careening  violin  figure.  It  finally  rises  with  increasing  speed  to  a 
great  fortissimo.  Now  the  third  section  begins,  introduced  by  a  recitative 
on  the  first  violin,  the  motive  of  which,  taken  over  later  by  the  viola, 
leads  to  the  recurrence  of  the  original  theme,  this  time  fully  harmonized 
and  acquiring  thereby  an  overwhelming  force. 

'After  a  few  tender  violin  passages  and  the  softest  of  chords  in  the 
highest  positions,  with  which  this  picture  of  moonlit  night  closes,  the 
fourth  section  begins  with  the  comforting  reply  of  the  man: 

Das  Kind,  das  du  empfangen  hast, 
Sei  deiner  See/e  keiner  Last. 

May  the  child  thou  hast  be  no  burden  on  thy  spirit. 

'With  a  pathetic  motive  in  the  cellos,  supported  by  full,  clear  harmonies, 
this  section  begins  and  proceeds  to  a  magical  picture  which  is  intended 
to  suggest  the  atmosphere: 

O  sieh,  wie  klar  das  Weltall 

schimmert! 
Es  ist  ein  Glanz  um  alles  her. 

See  how  brightly  the  world  gleams; 
There  is  radiance  all  around. 

'After  a  considerable  development,  the  tranquil  grandeur  of  the  recitative- 
like motive  of  the  man  dispells  the  restlessness,  and  there  begins  the  final 
section  of  the  work,  which  corresponds  to  the  last  section  of  the  poem! 

Er  fasst  sie  um  die  starken  Huften, 
Ihr  Atem  kusst  sich  in  den  Luften, 
Zwei  Menschen  geh'n  durch  hohe 
belle  Nacht. 

He  seizes  her  about  the  waist, 
Their  breath  mingles  in  a  caress, 
And  the  two  go  forth  into  the  radiant 
night. 

'Gradually  the  heights  become  clear  and  the  thicket  shining  in  the 
moonlight  becomes  visible.  Now  Nature  is  speaking;  with  the  purest, 
subtlest  touch  the  music  now  paints  the  picture  of  the  thicket  standing 
alone  in  the  clear  light.  In  a  shimmering  melody  the  happiness  that  the 
two  people  have  found  is  reflected;  then  it  dies  away,  and  in  the 
highest  harmonics  this  tone-picture  comes  to  an  end.' 


BROADCASTING  SCHEDULE 

The  Friday  evening  concerts  atTanglewood  will  be  broadcast  live  by: 
WCRB-AM-FM  Boston  WAMC-FM  Albany  (90.3) 

(102.5  FM  &  1330  AM)  WGBH-FM  Boston  (89.7) 

WFCR-FM  Amherst  (88.5) 

The  Saturday  evening  concerts  will  be  broadcast  live  by: 
WPJB-FM  Providence  (105.1) 
WCRB-AM-FM  Boston  WAMC-FM  Albany 

WGBH-FM  Boston  WFCR-FM  Amherst 

The  Sunday  afternoon  concerts  will  be  broadcast  live  by: 

WGBH-FM  (Boston) 
WAMC-FM  Albany  WFCR-FM  Amherst 

Acoustic  Research  Speaker  Systems  are  used  to  monitor  the  radio 
broadcasts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall. 
ADS,  Analog  &  Digital  Systems  of  Cambridge,  provides  BRAUN 
high  fidelity  loudspeakers  for  the  monitoring  and  recording  of 
concerts  at  Tanglewood. 


Lyalya'5 

Studio 


Paintings  by  Lualva 
African  Sculpture 


Whitman  Road 
Hancock,  Mass 
413  738-5283 


Take  Rt.  43 
North  of  Hancock 
to  Whitman  Rd. 

Daily  1-5 

or  by  appointment 

(closed  Tues.  &  Wed.) 


DARROW 

9  mi.  W.  of  Pittsfield  on  Rte.  20 

Come  walk  through  our  Shaker 
Village  campus:  it's  a  National 
Historic  Landmark. 

We're  a  coed  country  day/ 
boarding  school  with  a  strong  and 
flexible  college  preparatory 
curriculum. 

At  Darrow  each  student's  efforts 
make  a  difference.  Give  us  a  call. 

Grades  9-12  (518)795-1501 

Porter  D.  Caesar,  Admissions 


"Discover  the  Williamsville  Inn  .  . 

New  York  Magazine 

Superb  French  cuisine, 

served  in  a  quiet  country  setting. 

Reservations  necessary. 


THE 

WILLIAMSVILLE 


INN 


Route  41,  West  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts  01266 
(413)  274-6580 


SOUTH  MOUNTAIN  CONCERTS 

one  mile  south  of  Pittsfield  on  Routes  7  and  20 

SATURDAY  JULY  20 

CORNELL  CHAMBER  CHORALE 
Thomas  A.  Sokol,  Director 

SATURDAY  AUGUST  10 

JAYNE  ROSENFELD  flute 
PETER  ROSENFELD  cello 

SATURDAY  AUGUST  17 

MENDELSSOHN-ENESCO  OCTETS 

SUNDAY  SEPTEMBER  22 

BEAUX  ARTS  TRIO  OF  NEW  YORK 

NOVEMBER  15  &  16 

METROPOLITAN  OPERA  STUDIO 
THE  DUEL  by  AL  CARMINES 

All  concerts  at  3  pm 

Information  and  Programs: 

Box  23,  Pittsfield.  Mass.  01201 

Telephone  (413)  443-6517 
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Le  concert  est  termine 

mats 

la  musique  continue 

chez-nous. 

Souper  est  servi 

jusqu'a  minuit. 

• 

dpheus  .Asoeri 

route  seven  stockbridge,  mass. 
(413)298-4700 


DINING  FOR  THOSE  WHO  KNO  W 

FROM  TANGLEWOOD  (Only  9  Miles) 
to  Route  41  and  295 

OPEN  FOR  DINNER 

Weekly  5:00  to  10:30  p.m. 

Sunday  4:00  to  10:30  p.m. 

YOUR  HOSTS 

LES  CHEVALLIERS 

BETTY  — The  Old  Girl 
LOUIS  — The  Old  Boy 
PHONE:  518-781-4451 
518-781-9994 

QUEECHY  LAKE  •  CANAAN,  N.Y. 


THE  STOCKBRIDGE 
SCHOOL 

a  Universal  School 

Dedicated  to  Change  for  a  Better  World 

Coed,  grades  9-12.  Community  living  in 
the  Berkshire  hills.  Tools  for  higher  educa- 
tion and  climate  to  make  informed  life 
choices  and  meaningful  social  commit- 
ments. International,  multi-racial  philoso- 
phy. School-on-Wheels  project  with  Spring 
travel  program.  Accredited  NEASC.  See  us 
any  afternoon.  Route  183,  two  miles  south 
of  Tanglewood.  Richard  T.  Nurse,  Dir. 
Interlaken  RFD,  West  Stockbridge 
MA  01266  (413)298-5592 


DONALD 


K 


uffei: 


REALTORS 


1  63  NORTH  STREET 


PITTSFIELD.  MASS.  01201 


41  3  -  445-5661 


IGOR  STRAVINSKY     1882-1971 

The  Firebird     (Complete  Ballet  Music) 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Stravinsky  tells  in  his  memoirs  how  he  was  drawn  into  the  circle  of  which 
Diaghilev  was  the  center  and  dynamo.  Diaghilev  had  sensed  at  once  the 
promise  of  the  composer  of  the  Scherzo  fantastique  and  the  Feu  d'artifice 
which  he  had  heard  at  a  Siloti  concert  in  the  winter  of  1909. 

In  the  process  of  forming  a  ballet  company  he  ordered  from  the  young 
man  orchestrations  of  piano  music  by  Chopin  and  Grieg.  Stravinsky  duly 
provided  these  and  continued  to  work  upon  his  opera  Le  Rossignol, 
which  he  had  begun  under  the  eye  of  his  master,  Rimsky-Korsakov, 
who  had  died  in  June  1908.  It  was  at  this  point  that  Diaghilev  handed  to 
him  the  commission  for  L'oiseau  de  feu. 


Edward  Weston 


Igor  Stravinsky  (1935) 


Stravinsky  went  to  Paris  for  the  first  performance,  where,  he  tells  us  in 
his  memoirs,  he  made  his  first  acquaintance  with  that  city.  His  ballet 
which,  needless  to  say,  excited  Paris  as  resplendently  new  music  superbly 
produced,  was  an  ideal  introduction. 

Fokine's  scenario  may  thus  be  described:  After  a  short  prelude,  the 
curtain  rises  and  the  grounds  of  an  old  castle  are  seen.  Ivan  Tsarevich, 
the  hero  of  many  tales,  in  the  course  of  hunting  at  night,  comes  to  the 
enchanted  garden  and  sees  a  beautiful  bird  with  flaming  golden  plum- 
age. She  attempts  to  pluck  fruit  of  gold  from  a  silver  tree.  He  captures 
her,  but,  heeding  her  entreaties,  frees  her.  In  gratitude,  she  gives  him 
one  of  her  feathers  which  has  magic  properties.  The  dawn  breaks.  Thir- 
teen enchanted  princesses  appear,  coming  from  the  castle.  Ivan,  hidden, 
watches  them  playing  with  golden  apples,  and  dancing.  Fascinated  by 
them  he  finally  discloses  himself.  They  tell  him  that  the  castle  belongs 
to  the  terrible  Kashchei,  who  turns  decoyed  travelers  into  stone.  The 
princesses  warn  Ivan  of  his  fate,  but  he  resolves  to  enter  the  castle. 
Opening  the  gate,  he  sees  Kashchei  with  his  train  of  grotesque  and 
deformed  subjects  marching  towards  him  in  pompous  procession. 
Kashchei  attempts  to  work  his  spell  on  Ivan,  who  is  protected  by  the 
feather.  Ivan  summons  the  firebird,  who  causes  Kashchei  and  his  retinue 
to  dance  until  they  drop  exhausted.  The  secret  of  Kashchei's  immortality 
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is  disclosed  to  Ivan;  the  sorcerer  keeps  an  egg  in  a  casket;  if  this  egg 
should  be  broken  or  even  injured,  he  would  die.  Ivan  swings  the  egg 
backwards  and  forwards,  Kashchei  and  his  crew  sway  with  it.  At  last  the 
egg  is  dashed  to  the  ground;  Kashchei  dies;  his  palace  vanishes;  the 
petrified  knights  come  to  life;  and  Ivan  receives,  amid  great  rejoicing, 
the  hand  of  the  beautiful  princess. 


Program  note  for  Sunday  August  25 

ARNOLD  SCHOENBERG     1874-1951 

Gurrelieder 

Program  note  by  Howard  Hersh 

Although  Schoenberg  was  one  of  the  master  architects  of  20th  century 
music,  his  own  roots  penetrated  deeply  into  the  world  of  late- 
Romanticism.  Now  that  some  of  the  verbal  and  technical  camouflage 
has  been  stripped  from  his  music,  even  the  more  advanced  compositions 
demonstrate  the  profundity  of  their  debt  to  the  19th  century;  nowhere, 
however,  is  it  more  vigorously  expressed  than  in  his  early  Songs  of  Gurre, 
whose  rich  harmonies,  sensuous  melodies,  themes  of  passion  and  yearn- 
ing, and  sheer  giganticness  of  form  and  forces  created  his  most  powerful 
and  last  unqualified  tribute  to  the  world  generated  by  Richard  Wagner. 
One  writer  catalogued  its  sources  as  'the  two  mighty  Richards  —  Wagner 
and  Strauss  —  and  a  mighty  Gustav  (Mahler),'  while  to  another  it 
represented  Schoenberg's  'farewell  to  the  overripe  late-Romantic  world 
of  sound  inaugurated  by  Liszt  and  Wagner  and  carried  to  its  extreme  by 
Mahler,  Strauss  and  many  of  their  contemporaries.'  The  Gurrelieder, 
however,  is  more  than  a  finely  wrought  backward  glance;  its  pages  con- 
tinually anticipate  the  mature  innovations  of  its  composer,  not  only  in 
such  relatively  obvious  aspects  as  orchestration  and  the  presence  of  a 
narrator  (which  points  toward  his  revolutionary  Pierrot  Lunaire  of  1912), 
but  in  the  subtle  thematic  relationships  and  structural  use  of  harmony 
that  would  later  evolve  into  his  theories  of  twelve-tone  music.  In  his 
extensive  analysis  of  the  composition,  Alban  Berg  paid  tribute  to  Schoen- 
berg's use  of  the  past  as  a  springboard  for  the  future;  quoting  from  a 
preface  to  the  first  publication  of  the  Gurrelieder  poems,  he  wrote:  'The 
meaning  is  deep  and  known  far  and  wide:  for  the  past's  great  significance 
is,  after  all,  that  in  the  future  it  can  bear  the  name  of  the  one  who 
rescued  it  from  obscurity  and  brought  it  to  light.' 

Certain  stylistic  discrepancies  between  the  old  and  new  in  orchestration 
resulted  from  the  work's  history,  which  extended  over  more  than  a 
decade.  Although  the  music  itself  was  sketched  in  March  1900  and 
completed  the  following  spring,  its  orchestral  setting  was  constantly 
delayed  while  Schoenberg  supported  his  family  by  scoring  popular  oper- 
ettas. In  1903  work  stopped  entirely  and  was  not  resumed  until  1910, 
by  which  time  Schoenberg's  conceptions  of  sound  combination  had 
radically  changed.  'People  are  bound  to  notice,'  he  wrote,  'that  the  part 
orchestrated  in  1910  and  1911  differs  from  Parts  I  and  II  as  regards  the 
style  in  which  it  is  scored.  I  had  no  intention  of  concealing  this.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  self-evident  that  I  scored  differently  ten  years  later.  In 
preparing  the  full  score,  I  altered  the  composition  of  a  mere  handful  of 
passages  .  .  .  The  rest  (even  certain  things  I  should  have  been  glad  to  see 
different)  remained  as  it  had  always  been.  I  could  not  recapture  the 
style  and  anyone  knowledgeable,  if  he  has  any  experience  at  all,  must 
surely  be  able  to  identify,  without  difficulty,  the  four  or  five  corrected 
passages.  These  corrections  gave  me  more  trouble  than  did  the  original 
composition  of  the  whole  work.' 
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the  Great  Apple  Pie 
Controversy 

Our  Chef  says  Apple  Pie  must  be  home- 
baked,  hot,  and  topped  with  cheddar.  So  we 
serve  it  that  way.  But  our  Innkeeper  insists 
on  home-baked  Apple  Pie,  cold,  without 
cheddar.  So  we  serve  it  that  way,  too. 
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until  late  in  the  evening.  Choose  Apple 
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Call  (413)  298-5545  for  reservations. 
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Since  1773.  Stockbridge,  Mass.  01262. 
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For  his  setting  of  the  medieval  story,  Schoenberg  amassed  a  musical 
force  'the  like  of  which,'  according  to  Egon  Wellesz,  'had  not  existed 
before,  and  even  later  was  not  surpassed  by  Mahler  in  his  Eighth  Sym- 
phony ("Of  a  Thousand").'  On  specially  printed  music  paper,  Schoen- 
berg called  for  five  solo  voices  and  narrator,  three  four-part  male  cho- 
ruses (composed  of  some  five  hundred  men  in  early  performances),  an 
eight-part  mixed  choir,  and  a  monster  orchestra  with  appropriate  dou- 
blings including  four  piccolos  as  well  as  four  flutes,  ten  horns,  eight 
trumpets,  and  a  large  percussion  section  among  which  were  six  tympani 
and  a  set  of  'iron  chains.'  Amidst  its  overwhelming  mass  and  'desire  to 
use  up  all  the  conceivable  sonorities  of  the  Wagnerian  orchestra,'  how- 
ever, the  Gurrelieder's  scoring  is  consistently  inventive  and  frequently 
transparent  and  understated.  Rene  Leibowitz  calls  attention  to  the  'typi- 
cally Schoenbergian  treatment  of  the  orchestra  of  150,  which  depends  for 
much  of  its  effect  on  the  juxtaposition  of  various  solo  instruments.' 
'The  solo  use  of  various  instruments,'  adds  Willi  Reich,  'often  produces 
chamber  music  effects  of  the  most  delicate  kind  —  particularly  in  the 
sections  when  Tove  sings.  In  the  parts  completed  later,  the  orchestra- 
tion clearly  shows  Schoenberg  anxious  to  achieve  the  utmost  contra- 
puntal clarity  of  line.'  According  to  Wellesz,  'Whereas  in  the  first  part 
the  orchestration  is  warm  and  full,  indeed  at  times  overpowering  for  the 
solo  voice,  in  the  third  part,  especially  in  the  passages  that  were  orches- 
trated later,  it  is  fascinating  in  its  novelty  and  of  a  kind  hitherto  unknown 
[in  the  strings,  for  example,  which  use  the  wood  of  the  bow  instead  of 
the  hair,  and  also  bow  over  the  bridge].  Even  if  one  calls  to  mind  all  the 
great  masters  of  the  modern  orchestra,  there  is  nothing  to  be  compared 
with  a  piece  like  Des  Summerwindes  Wilde  jagd  .  .  .' 

The  first  performance  of  the  Songs  of  Gurre,  presented  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Franz  Schreker  in  Vienna  on  February  23  1913,  was  an  extraor- 
dinary triumph,  and  Schoenberg's  first  unqualified  public  success.  It 
also  gave  Schoenberg  an  opportunity  for  displaying  the  extent  of  the 
pride  and  defiance  which  had  strengthened  him  in  neglect  and  would 
sustain  him  again  once  this  shortlived  acclaim  succumbed  to  the  usual 
hostility.  When  the  entrepreneurs  of  the  premiere  found  themselves 
unprepared  for  the  approaching  concert  and  in  a  panic  ordered  him  to 
come  to  Vienna  and  rescue  his  work  he  replied:  'The  importance  of  this 
performance  to  me  is  being  grossly  overestimated.  It  may  be  very  useful 
to  me.  But  even  so  I  will  not  be  bullied  by  anyone,  and  above  all  I  will 
not  put  up  with  threats  like:  'otherwise  must  cancel  performance.'  I  am 
not  so  very  eager  for  success.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  give  you  any  advice 
that  occurs  to  me  .  .  .  But  if  anyone  thinks  I  can  be  intimidated  by  threats 
he  underestimates  me.  To  threats  I  have  only  one  answer:  Please  do  not 
hesitate  to  cancel  the  performance.  It  would  certainly  be  very  deplorable 
for  you  ...  As  for  me,  I  shall  manage  on  my  own.'  During  the  perform- 
ance, the  audience  rose  at  the  final  chorus  'Behold  the  sun!'  remained 
standing,  and  at  its  conclusion,  with  'faces  wet  with  tears,'  burst  into  a 
tremendous  ovation.  Schoenberg  was  finally  induced  to  come  to  the 
stage  from  his  seat  in  the  gallery.  He  appeared,  made  a  brief  bow  to  the 
conductor  and  orchestra,  but  refused  to  recognize  the  audience.  He  ex- 
plained later:  'For  years  these  people  who  cheered  me  tonight  refused 
to  recognize  me.  Why  should  I  thank  them  for  appreciating  me  now?' 

The  Gurrelieder  is  based  on  a  medieval  Danish  legend  as  retold  in  the 
poetic  cycle  Gurresange  by  Jens  Peter  Jacobsen,  (1847-1885).  Schoenberg 
encountered  the  work  in  the  German  translation  of  Robert  Franz  Arnold, 
and  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have  collaborated  with  Arnold  in  making 
certain  alterations  for  his  libretto.  The  saga  of  the  ill-fated  love  between 
Danish  King  Waldemar  and  the  beautiful  Tove  consists  of  a  series  of 
self-contained  songs  and  orchestral  interludes,  as  well  as  the  concluding 
melodrama.  The  nine  songs  of  Part  I  alternate  between  Waldemar  and 
Tove  and  are  arranged  in  pairs.  The  first  depicts  the  coming  of  twilight, 
the  second  Waldemar's  mad  ride  to  Tove  at  the  castle  of  Gurre  and  her 
expectation  of  his  arrival,  and  the  third  the  depth  of  their  passionate 
love.  In  the  fourth  pair,  midnight  comes  and  they  part  from  each  other 
with  songs  full  of  the  premonition  of  death;  Waldemar  sings  to  Tove  of 
the  peace  she  has  brought  him  and  brings  their  extended  duet  to  a  close. 
In  an  epilogue  to  the  first  part,  a  wood-dove  announces  that  Tove  has 
been  killed  at  the  jealous  hands  of  Queen  Helwig,  and  describes  the 
funeral  procession  and  Waldemar's  inconsolable  grief.  Part  II  consists  of 
a  single  song  in  which  Waldemar  attacks  God  for  his  tyranny  and  the 
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cruelty  of  his  own  fate:  'Thou  hast  .  .  .  need  of  one  before  Thy  face,  To 
tell  Thy  shame.  And  who  so  bold  as  dare  it?  Give  me,  Lord,  Thy  fool's 
cap,  'fore  Thy  throne  I'll  wear  it!'  Part  III  shows  Waldemar — himself 
now  dead  —  condemned  to  an  eternal  search  for  Tove.  A  peasant 
watches  in  fear  as  the  King  rouses  his  ghostly  followers  from  their  graves. 
'Holla!'  they  shout.  'So  hunt  we  now  in  our  olden  way,  All  and  every 
night  till  the  Judgement  Day.'  Waldemar  then  sings  of  his  undiminished 
longing  for  Tove,  whose  presence  is  everywhere  but  always  beyond  his 
reach.  Klaus,  a  fool  among  Waldemar's  spectral  court  —  just  as  Walde- 
mar himself  became  a  fool  before  Cod  —  decries  his  innocence  and 
dreams  of  escaping  from  the  curse  into  the  release  of  peaceful  sleep. 
Waldemar  casts  another  challenge  to  God,  his  men  mark  the  coming  of 
dawn,  and  the  company  retreats  to  their  graves.  The  last  section  of  Part  III 
is  the  melodrama  'The  Summerwind's  Wild  Hunt,'  in  which  speaker  and 
chorus  depict  what  Willi  Reich  described  as  the  awakening  of  'Nature 
to  a  new,  radiant  life,  and  its  shining  transfiguration  in  the  "morning 
dream"  of  the  sunrise.'  Wellesz  categorized  these  final  moments  as  the 
hope  for  a  resurrection  of  the  spirit  through  nature:  'In  the  brightest  and 
most  glorious  magnificence,  as  a  hymn  to  the  ever-returning  sun  and  to 
the  awakening  of  all  the  dead  to  new  life,  the  Gurrelieder  are  brought 
to  an  end.' 

Program  note  reprinted  through  the  courtesy  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Association. 


WILLIAM  MARSHALL,  assistant  principal  second  violin, 
joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1952.  With  the 
last  concert  of  this  season,  he  retires  as  a  member  of  the 
Orchestra. 


A  dramatic  cantata  by  Arnold  Schoenberg 


Tanglewood,  Sunday  August  25  at  2.30 
SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 

MARITA  NAPIER     soprano  GEORGE  LONDON     speaker  LILI   CHOOKASIAN     contralto 

JAMES  McCRACKEN     tenor  DAVID  ARNOLD     baritone  JERRY  JENNINGS     tenor 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS     John  Oliver     conductor 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 

At  the  final  concert  of  the  Tanglewood  season,  Seiji  Ozawa  will  conduct  a  rarely  heard 
work  that  is  regarded  by  many  as  one  of  the  most  imposing  monuments  of  the 
Romantic  Era.  Completed  in  1911,  Arnold  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder  is  a  setting  of  a 
medieval  romance  of  love,  death  and  transfiguration  by  the  nineteenth  century  Danish 
poet  Jens  Peter  Jacobsen.  Schoenberg  was  a  young  romantic  of  twenty-six  when  he 
began  composition  of  this  work.  Inspired  by  Wagner's  operas,  he  conceived  a  setting 
of  unparalleled  richness  and  scope,  one  whose  performing  forces  require  five  soloists, 
a  speaker,  three  male  choruses,  an  eight-part  mixed  chorus  and  an  expanded 
orchestra.  Approximately  500  singers  and  instrumentalists  will  take  part  in  this 
extraordinary  event.  Tickets  are  available  from  the  Festival  Ticket  Office,  Tanglewood, 
Lenox,  Massachusetts  01240.  Telephone:  (413)  637-1600 
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THE  CONDUCTOR 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  has  had  a  long 
association  with  the  Berkshire  Music  Fes- 
tival and  with  the  Boston  Symphony.  It 
was  as  a  Tanglewood  student  in  1960 
that  he  received  the  Koussevitzky  Me- 
morial Conducting  Prize  as  the  outstand- 
ing young  conductor  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  and  it  was  during  that 
same  summer  that  he  led  the  Boston 
Symphony  for  the  first  time.  New  York 
Times  critic  Harold  Schonberg  wrote  of 
that  initial  performance:  'Mr  Ozawa  is 
a  young  man  who  will  go  far,'  a  predic- 
tion that  has  been  fully  realized  in  the 
succeeding  years.  Since  that  time  he  has 
appeared  with  nearly  every  major  orches- 
tra in  the  world  and  he  has  directed  the 
Boston  Symphony  either  here  or  in  Bos- 
ton every  season  since  1964.  Having  be- 
come Artistic  Director  of  Tanglewood  in 
1970,  he  was  appointed  Music  Adviser  to 
the  Orchestra  in  1972,  and  in  1973  he  be- 
came Music  Director. 

Born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria,  in  1935,  he 
graduated  from  the  Toho  School  of  Music, 
in  Tokyo,  winning  first  prizes  in  compo- 
sition and  conducting.  He  then  went  to 
Europe,  where  he  won  first  prize  at  the 
International  Competition  of  Conducting 
at  Besancon,  France.  One  of  the  judges 
was  the  late  Charles  Munch,  then  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  whose 
invitation  to  Tanglewood  was  the  begin- 
ning of  Mr  Ozawa's  association  with  the 
Orchestra.  Appointed  one  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic's  assistant  conductors 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1961-1962  sea- 
son, he  directed  that  orchestra  several 
times,  though  it  was  with  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony,  during  the  same  season, 
that  he  made  his  first  full-length  profes- 
sional concert  appearance  in  North 
America. 

Beginning  in  the  summer  of  1964  he  was 
for  five  seasons  Music  Director  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival,  and  at  the  start  of  the 
1965-1966  season  he  became  Music  Di- 
rector of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  a  post 
he  relinquished  after  four  seasons  in  order 
to  devote  his  time  to  guest-conducting. 
During  the  summer  of  1969  he  conducted 


opera  for  the  first  time  —  Cosi  fan  tutte 
at  Salzburg  —  and  served  also  as  principal 
guest  conductor  of  the  Ravinia  Festival. 
That  fall  he  opened  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic season  and  later  appeared  as 
guest  conductor  with  L'Orchestre  de 
Paris,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  and  the 
Berlin    Philharmonic. 

In  December  1970  Mr  Ozawa  began  his 
inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music 
Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony, 
a  position  he  holds  concurrently  with  his 
duties  in  Boston  and  at  Tanglewood. 
Among  the  many  important  works  he  has 
conducted  here  are  Haydn's  The  Creation 
and  The  Seasons,  Mozart's  Cosi  fan  tutte, 
Berlioz'  La  Damnation  de  Faust  and 
Grande  messe  des  morts,  Verdi's  Re- 
quiem and  Mahler's  Eighth  Symphony.  He 
has  made  several  recordings  with  the  Or- 
chestra on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon 
label  and  is  currently  engaged  in  a  proj- 
ect which  will  include  the  complete  or- 
chestral  music  of  Ravel. 


THE  SOLOISTS 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  assistant  conductor 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since 
the  beginning  of  the  1971-1972  season 
and  concertmaster  since  1962,  joined  the 
Orchestra  in  1955.  He  was  then,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  the  youngest  mem- 
ber. Born  in  Detroit,  he  studied  at  the 
Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia,  and  later 
with  Josef  Cingold  and  Mischa  Mischakoff. 
He  was  a  prize  winner  in  the  1959  Queen 
Elisabeth  of  Belgium  International  Com- 
petition, and  a  year  later  won  the  Naum- 
berg  Foundation  Award.  Before  coming 
to  Boston  he  played  in  the  orchestras  of 
Houston,  Denver  and  Philadelphia.  Joseph 
Silverstein  has  established  an  international 
reputation  as  soloist  and  as  first  violinist 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players. 
In  1967  he  led  their  tour  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  Germany  and  England,  in  1969  a 
tour  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Florida. 
During  past  seasons  he  has  performed 
over  30  concertos  with  the  Orchestra, 
and  has  recorded  those  by  Bartok  and 
Stravinsky  for  RCA. 


As  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players  Joseph  Silverstein  has 
made  many  recordings  of  chamber  music 
for  Deutsche  Grammophon.  Chairman  of 
the  Faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
at  Tanglewood,  he  is  also  Adjunct  Profes- 
sor of  Music  at  Yale  University  and  Boston 
University.  In  addition  he  teaches  pri- 
vately. In  1970  he  received  an  honorary 
Doctorate  of  Music  from  Tufts  University. 
During  the  1969-1970  season  he  made  his 
debut  as  conductor  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony and  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 


MARITA  NAPIER,  who  was  born  and 
brought  up  in  South  Africa,  received  her 
advanced  musical  training  in  Germany. 
There,  her  affiliation  with  the  opera 
houses  of  Essen,  Hanover  and  Hamburg 
enabled  her  to  learn  over  twenty  leading 
operatic  roles,  among  them  heroines  of 
Wagner,  Verdi,  Mozart  and  Richard 
Strauss.  In  the  fall  of  1972  Miss  Napier 
made  her  American  debut  with  the  San 
Francisco  Opera,  singing  Freia  in  Das 
Rheingold,  Sieglinde  in  Die  Walkure  and 
Gutrune  in  Gotterdammerung.  The  same 
fall  Seiji  Ozawa  invited  her  to  open  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony's  season  in  per- 
formances of  Mahler's  Eighth  Symphony. 
This  spring  she  returned  to  sing  in  that 
orchestra's  performances  of  Schoenberg's 
Gurrelieder,  commemorating  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  composer's  birth.  Next 
December  she  will  again  open  a  San 
Francisco  Symphony  season  as  the  so- 
prano soloist  in  Beethoven's  Ninth  Sym- 
phony. Miss  Napier  is  currently  fulfilling 
operatic  and  recital  engagements  in  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Great  Britain  and  America. 
This  summer  marks  her  first  appearance 
with  the  Boston  Symphony. 


LILI  CHOOKASIAN  first  came  to  prom- 
inence when  she  appeared  with  the  Chi- 
cago Symphony  under  Bruno  Walter's  di- 
rection. She  was  immediately  re-engaged 
for  a  performance  of  Mahler's  Symphony 
No.  2,  and  shortly  afterwards  made  her 
operatic  debut  in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas, 
as  Adalgisa.  After  hearing  a  tape  of  the 
Norma  performance  Thomas  Schippers 
engaged  her  for  the  Festival  of  Two 
Worlds   at  Spoleto   and   for  appearances 
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with  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  The 
following  year,  1962,  Lili  Chookasian 
made  her  debut  at  the  Metropolitan  in 
La  Cioconda. 

Since  that  time  she  has  appeared  regu- 
larly at  the  Metropolitan  in  new  and 
classic  operas,  The  Last  Savage,  Eugene 
Onegin,  Falstaff,  Der  fliegende  Hollander 
and  Peter  Crimes,  to  name  a  few.  She 
has  also  performed  with  the  New  York 
City  Opera  the  title  role  in  The  Medium. 
She  sings  recitals  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  has  appeared  with  many  of 
the  world's  leading  orchestras,  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra,  the  Los  Angeles  Phil- 
harmonic, the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
and  the  Toronto  Symphony  among  them. 
During  recent  seasons  she  has  sung  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and  Buenos  Aires,  at  the  Robin 
Hood  Dell,  and  at  the  Ravinia,  Gulbenk- 
ian  (Portugal)  and  Salzburg  Eastern  Festi- 
vals, as  well  as  with  the  San  Francisco 
and  Metropolitan  Opera  companies.  Lili 
Chookasian  has  sung  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  on  many  occasions.  Her  most 
recent  appearance  with  the  Orchestra  was 
here  at  Tanglewood  last  summer  in  a 
performance  of  Mahler's  Das  Lied  von  der 
Erde.  She  also  took  part  in  the  Orchestra's 
recording  for  RCA  of  Verdi's  Requiem, 
directed  by  Erich  Leinsdorf.  Her  other  re- 
cordings are  on  the  Columbia  and 
Deutsche  Grammophon  labels. 


JAMES  McCRACKEN,  who  was  born  in 
Gary,  Indiana,  studied  music  at  Colum- 
bia University  and  made  his  professional 
debut  with  the  Central  City  (Colorado) 
Opera  Company  as  Rodolfo  in  La  Boheme. 
In  1954  he  auditioned  and  won  a  contract 
with  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  Three  years 
later  he  went  to  Germany  where  he  spent 
a  year  with  the  Bonn  Opera.  In  1960  his 
first  significant  success  came  with  his  per- 
formance of  the  title  role  in  Otello  with 
the  Washington,  D.C.  Opera  Society.  Fol- 
lowing that  event  he  became  famous  for 
the  role  and  engagements  all  over  the 
world  followed,  resulting  in  contracts 
with  the  Vienna  Opera  and  the  Zurich 
Municipal  Theater.  His  first  Metropolitan 
Opera  Otello  was  heard  in  1963  and  his 
Covent  Garden  debut  took  place  in  1964 
—  again  as  Otello.  James  McCracken  has 
since  appeared  at  the  leading  festivals  and 
opera  houses  of  the  world  —  in  New  York, 


San  Francisco,  Philadelphia,  Vienna, 
Zurich,  London  and  Berlin.  Today's  per- 
formance marks  his  first  appearance  with 
the  Orchestra. 


JERRY  JENNINGS,  a  graduate  of  George 
Peabody  College  in  Nashville,  made  his 
American  debut  in  1963  with  the  Wash- 
ington National  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
a  performance  of  Verdi's  Requiem.  The 
following  year  he  went  to  Germany  to 
pursue  a  career  in  opera.  While  abroad 
he  appeared  on  numerous  occasions 
with  celebrated  companies,  among  them 
the  Deutsche  Oper  in  Berlin,  the  Deut- 
schen  Oper  am  Rheim  in  Dusseldorf,  the 
Opera  National  at  the  Theatre  Royal  de 
la  Monnaie  in  Brussels,  and  the  Wurttem- 
bergische  Staatstheater  in  Stuttgart.  In 
1968  he  signed  a  long-term  contract 
with  the  Staatsoper  of  Hamburg.  His 
New  York  City  debut  followed  when  he 
sang  the  role  of  Belmonte  opposite 
Beverly  Sills  in  Mozart's  Abduction  from 
the  Seraglio.  A  recipient  of  three  grants 
from  the  Martha  Baird  Rockefeller  Fund 
for  Music,  Jerry  Jennings  records  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon. 


GEORGE  LONDON  was  born  in  Canada 
and  grew  up  in  Los  Angeles  where  he 
performed  as  a  youth  in  the  American 
Music  Theatre.  Having  sung  in  operetta 
he  went  to  Europe  and  sang  with  marked 
success  at  the  Vienna  State  Opera  in  1949 
in  Aida.  His  debut  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  followed,  and  soon  after  his  debut 
at  La  Scala  in  Milan.  Since  then  he  has 
performed  at  the  leading  festivals  and 
opera  houses  in  Europe,  South  American 
and  the  United  States,  becoming  the  first 
non-Russian  to  sing  the  title  role  in  Bon's 
Codunov  at  the  Bolshoi  Theater  in  Mos- 
cow and  the  first  American  to  sing  the 
role  with  a  major  opera  company  in  this 
country  —  the  Metropolitan  Opera. 

George  London,  who  has  long  been  active 
in  the  cultural  field,  is  a  past  president  of 
the  American  Guild  of  Musical  Artists.  At 
present  he  is  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  New  York  City  Center,  the  National 
Opera  Institute  in  Washington,  and  was 
recently  appointed  a  member  of  the  Per- 
forming Arts  Advisory  Panel  for  the  1976 
Bicentennial  Commission. 


DAVID  ARNOLD,  a  native  of  Chicago, 
recently  received  his  Artist  Diploma  de- 
gree from  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music.  A  student  of  Mark  Pearson,  Mr 
Arnold  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  New- 
ton Symphony  in  the  New  England  pre- 
miere performance  of  Shostakovitch's 
Symphony  No.  13  and  with  the  Concord 
Symphony  in  Haydn's  Creation.  He  ap- 
peared as  Sharpless  in  the  Springfield 
Symphony  production  of  Madame  Butter- 
fly and  portrayed  Ramiro  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  production  of  L'Heure 
Espagnole.  This  spring  he  appeared  with 
the  Boston  Pops  on  the  New  England 
Conservatory's  Night  at  Pops. 


THE  CHORUS 


THE  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
sponsored  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  and  Boston  Uni- 
versity, was  formed  in  1970.  John  Oliver, 
who  is  director  of  choral  and  vocal  activi- 
ties for  Tanglewood,  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  MIT,  and  director  of  the  MIT 
Glee  Club  and  Choral  Society  and  of  the 
Framingham  Choral  Society,  has  been 
director  of  the  Festival  Chorus  since  its 
foundation.  Members  of  the  chorus,  who 
come  from  the  Greater  Boston  area  and 
from  all  walks  of  life,  rehearse  through- 
out the  year.  They  made  their  debut  in 
1970  at  Symphony  Hall  in  a  performance 
of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  con- 
ducted by  Leonard  Bernstein,  and  have 
since  taken  part  in  performances  directed 
by  William  Steinberg,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Colin 
Davis,  Arthur  Fiedler  and  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas.  Among  the  many  works  in  which 
they  have  sung  are  Mahler's  Symphony 
No.  8,  Berlioz'  Crande  messe  des  morts, 
Mozart's  Requiem  and  Haydn's  Die 
Jahrezeiten.  During  the  summer  of  1972 
at  Tanglewood  the  Festival  Chorus  took 
part  in  works  of  Bach,  Haydn,  Beethoven, 
Handel,  Mozart,  Berlioz  and  Verdi.  Last 
summer  their  performances  included 
Haydn's  The  Creation,  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony,  Mozart's  Coronation  Mass  and 
Verdi's  Requiem.  Earlier  this  season  they 
took  part  in  performances  of  Berlioz'  La 
Damnation  de  Faust. 
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MANHATTAN 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


George  Schick,  President 


Training  the  musicians  of  tomorrow 
in  the  musical  center  of  our  country. 


Williamstown 
Theatre 


Two  Hundred  Performances  of 
Forty  Events 

For  information  call  (413)  458-8146 

or  write  to:  P.O.  Box  675 

Williamstown,  Mass.  01267 


....         ■■;■■■■-<        ::■■  ■ 
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For  information  concerning  admission  and  scholarships, 
write  to: 

MANHATTAN  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

120  Claremont  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10027  (212)  749-2802 


GRtfcTB 


Extends  an  invitation  to  all  our 
customers  to  come  to  our  Pottery  and 
see  the  Japanese  Wood-Burning  Kiln. 
ROUTE  41,  HOUSATONIC,  MASS. 
TEL.  (413)  274-6259 
339  BLEEKER  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
TEL.  (212)  691-3524 


'^naissancejQQllery 


SCULPTURE* 

ine  art   ENAMELS  • 

''antique  FURNITURE* 
interior  design  • 


portrait 

freeform 

multi-media 

panels 

collages 

JEWELRY 

restoration 

upholsterv 

CONSULTATIONS 


Box  27.  East  Chatham,  New  York  12060 
(West  off  Rt.  295  at  Post  Office  toward  Old  Chatham) 
Phone  (5 1 8)  392-5749 
Hours:    12:00  'til  5:00  p.m.  -  5  days 
Closed  Mons  &  Thurs 
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.  own  a  piece  of  Williamstown 


The  finest  Western  Massachusetts  offers. 
Prices  start  at  $56,500 

We  invite  your  visit  and  will 
send  our  brochure  on  request. 

Pine  Cobble  is  on  Stratton  Road  (off  Adams  Road) 
Williamstown,  Mass.  Call  collect  413-458-3636 


pine  cobble      .  .  .  compatible  with  the  tastes 
and  standards  Williamstown  long  ago  established. 
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Just  North  of  Williams  College  on  U.  S.  Route  7.  Models  open  daily  1-6  p.m. 
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FESTIVAL  INFORMATION 


A  map  of  Tanglewood,  which  shows  the  location  of  concert  hails,  parking 
areas,  offices,  telephones  and  rest  rooms,  is  printed  at  the  back  of  the  program. 
During  performances  the  rest  rooms  at  the  rear  of  the  Shed  are  closed. 


iWi'**-' 


Latecomers  will  not  be  seated  until  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Members  of  the  audience  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  concert's  end  are  ear- 
nestly asked  to  do  so  between  works,  not  during  the  performance. 


Open  rehearsals.  The  open  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  held 
each  Saturday  morning  at  10.30  are  open  to  the  public.  The  charge  for  admis- 
sion is  $3.  The  open  rehearsals  benefit  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund. 


Ticket  information  for  all  Berkshire  Festival  events  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Festival  Ticket  Office  at  Tanglewood  (telephone  413-637-1600).  The  Office  is 
open  from  9  am  to  6  pm  daily,  and  until  intermission  on  concert  days. 


The  taking  of  photographs  during  musical  performances  is  not  allowed. 


The  use  of  recording  equipment  at  Tanglewood  is  not  allowed  at  any  time. 


Articles  lost  and  found.  It  will  be  much  appreciated  if  visitors  who  find  stray 
property  will  hand  it  in  to  any  Tanglewood  official.  Any  visitor  who  wishes  to 
recover  a  lost  article  should  call  at  the  Lost  and  Found  office  located  in  the 
house  of  the  Superintendent  near  the  Main  Gate. 


Refreshments  can  be  obtained  in  the  area  to  the  west  of  the  Main  Gate  and 
visitors  are  invited  to  picnic  on  the  grounds  before  concerts.  Catering  is  by 
Ogden  Foods  Inc. 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Store  is  located  near  the  Main  Gate.  Phonograph  rec- 
ords, sheet  music,  books,  postcards,  films,  etc.,  are  obtainable.  The  store  remains 
open  for  half  an  hour  after  the  end  of  each  concert  in  the  Shed.  The  store  is 
managed  by  Van  Curler  Music  Company  of  Albany,  New  York. 


Limited  parking  facilities  are  available  for  invalids  and  physically  handicapped 
persons.  Please  consult  the  parking  attendant. 

First  aid  is  available  at  the  first  aid  station  situated  near  the  Main  Gate.  In  case 
of  emergency,  please  see  the  nearest  usher. 


Physicians  and  others  expecting  urgent  calls  are  asked  to  leave  their  name  and 
seat  number  with  the  Guide  at  the  Main  Gate  booth. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
record  exclusively  for  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra 
records  exclusively  for  POLYDOR,  a  division  of  Deutsche  Grammophon. 


BALDWIN   is   the   official   piano   of   the   Boston   Symphony   Orchestra   and    the 
Berkshire  Music  Center. 


WHITESTONE  PHOTO  is  the  official  photographer  to  the  Berkshire  Festival  and 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 
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TANGLEWOOD 


Opposite  the  Lion  Gate  stands  a  small  red  cottage,  a  replica  of  the 
building  where  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  took  up  residence  in  1848.  At 
that  time  the  cottage  stood  on  the  borders  of  Tanglewood,  the  estate 
of  a  wealthy  banker  and  merchant  from  Boston,  William  Aspinwall 
Tappan.  The  beauty  of  the  Berkshire  hills  and  valleys  must  have  helped 
to  inspire  Tanglewood  Tales;  certainly  the  countryside,  the  climate  and 
the  closeness  to  New  York  and  Boston  attracted  distinguished  residents, 
builders  of  magnificent  houses,  where  one  could  escape  the  hubbub  of 
city  life. 

Many  of  them  were  lovers  of  music,  and  in  the  summer  of  1934  there 
were  organized  three  outdoor  concerts  at  one  of  the  estates  in  Inter- 
laken,  a  mile  or  two  from  Tanglewood.  The  performances  were  given 
by  members  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  conducted  by  Henry  Hadley. 
This  experiment  was  so  successful  that  during  the  following  months 
the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  was  incorporated,  and  the  series 
was  repeated  in  1935. 

The  Festival  committee  then  invited  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
to  take  part  the  next  summer.  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  Orchestra's 
first  concert  in  the  Berkshires  in  a  tent  at  'Holmwood',  a  former  Vander- 
bilt  estate  —  today  Foxhollow  School.  About  5,000  people  attended 
each  of  the  three  concerts. 

In  the  winter  of  1936  the  owners  of  Tanglewood,  Mrs  Gorham  Brooks 
and  Miss  Mary  Aspinwall  Tappan,  descendants  of  William  Tappan, 
offered  the  estate  —  210  acres  of  lawns  and  meadows  —  with  the 
buildings,  as  a  gift  to  Dr  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony.  It 
was  gratefully  accepted,  and  on  August  12  1937  the  largest  crowd  in 
the  Festival's  history  assembled  in  a  tent  for  the  first  concert  at  Tangle- 
wood—  a  program  of  music  by  Wagner.  As  Koussevitzky  began  to 
conduct  'The  ride  of  the  Valkyries',  a  fierce  storm  erupted.  The  roar 
of  the  thunder  and  the  heavy  splashing  of  the  rain  on  the  tent  totally 
overpowered  Wagner's  heavy  orchestration.  Three  times  Koussevitzky 
stopped  the  Orchestra,  three  times  he  resumed  as  there  were  lulls  in 
the  storm.  Since  some  of  the  players'  instruments  were  damaged  by 
water,  the  second  half  of  the  program  had  to  be  changed. 

As  the  concert  came  to  its  end,  Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith,  a  leading 
light  in  the  foundation  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  mounted 
the  stage  and  addressed  the  audience:  'The  storm  has  proved  con- 
clusively the  need  for  a  shed.  We  must  raise  the  $100,000  necessary  to 
build.'  The  response  was  immediate.  Plans  for  the  Music  Shed  were 
drawn  up  by  the  eminent  architect  Eliel  Saarinen  and  modified  by 
Josef  Franz  of  Stockbridge,  who  also  directed  construction,  and  the 
building  was  miraculously  completed  on  June  16  1938,  a  month  ahead 
of  schedule.  Seven  weeks  later  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  inaugural 
concert  —  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony. 

By  1941  the  annual  Festival  had  already  broadened  so  widely  in  size  and 
scope  as  to  attract  nearly  100,000  visitors  during  the  summer.  The 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  the  Chamber  Music  Hall  and  several  small  studios 
had  been  built,  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  had  been  established. 

Tanglewood  today  has  an  annual  attendance  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
during  the  eight-week  season.  In  addition  to  the  twenty-four  regular 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  the  Orchestra  gives  a  weekly  Open 
rehearsal  on  Saturday  mornings  to  benefit  the  Pension  Fund,  there  are 
Boston  Pops  concerts,  there  are  the  Festival  of  Contemporary  music, 
sponsored  in  co-operation  with  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard, 
and  almost  daily  concerts  by  the  gifted  musicians  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center.  Tanglewood  remains  unique:  nowhere  else  in  the  world  is 
there  such  a  wealth  of  artistic  activity,  nowhere  else  can  music  be  heard 
in  surroundings  of  such  incomparable  beauty. 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Henry  Lee  Higginson,  soldier,  philanthro- 
pist and  amateur  musician,  dreamed  many 
years  of  founding  a  great  and  permanent 
orchestra   in    his   home   town   of   Boston. 
When    at    last    his    dreams    approached 
reality,    in   the   spring   of  1881,   he   com- 
mitted  to   paper  a   statement  which   de- 
scribed  his   purposes  and   intentions.   He 
explored  many  specifics,  among  them  the 
engagement    of    conductor    and    players, 
'reserving  to  myself  the  right  to  all  their 
time  needed  for  rehearsals  and  for  con- 
certs, and  allowing  them  to  give  lessons 
when    they    had    time'.    He    planned    'to 
give  in  Boston  as  many  serious  concerts 
of  classical    music  as   were   wanted,   and 
also   to   give   at   other   times,    and    more 
especially   in   the  summer,   concerts  of  a 
lighter  kind   of   music'.   Prices   of  admis- 
sion  were  to   be  kept  'low  always'.  The 
conductor's    charge    was    to    'select    the 
musicians    when    new    men    are   needed, 
select  the  programmes,  .   .  .  conduct  all 
the  rehearsals  and  concerts  .  .  .  and  gen- 
erally be  held  responsible  for  the  proper 
production  of  all   his  performances'.  Ad- 
ministrative help  and  a  librarian  were  also 
to  be  engaged. 


The  initial  number  of  the  players  was  to 
be  70,  and  in  addition  to  concerts  there 
were  to  be  public  rehearsals.  As  for  the 
orchestra's  financial  structure,  of  the  esti- 
mated annual  cost  of  $115,000  Major 
Higginson  reckoned  to  provide  himself 
for  the  deficit  of  $50,000.  He  continued: 
'One  more  thing  should  come  from  this 
scheme,  namely,  a  good  honest  school 
of  musicians.  Of  course  it  would  cost  us 
some  money,  which  would  be  well  spent.' 


The  inaugural  concert  took  place  on 
October  22  1881.  The  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Daily  Evening  Traveller  wrote 
two  days  later:  'Music  Hall  was  the 
scene   of  a   large   and   brilliant  gathering 


on  Saturday  evening  at  the  opening  con- 
cert of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Mr  Ceorg  Hen- 
schel.  We  find  it  necessary  only  to  refer 
to  the  princely  munificence  of  Mr  Hig- 
ginson, who  instituted  the  course,  and  to 
whose  efforts  alone  more  credit  is  due 
for  the  best  interests  of  music  than  all 
the  "close  corporation  societies"  ever 
organized  in  this  city.  The  selection  of 
Mr  Georg  Henschel  as  director  of  the 
orchestra  is  an  evidence  of  the  founder's 
astuteness  and  sound  common  sense,  for 
although  the  announcement  raised  some 
criticisms  which  are  far  from  compli- 
mentary, the  results  attained  [Saturday] 
evening  under  that  gentleman's  baton 
amply  and  doubly  proved  the  wisdom 
of  the  choice,  for  there  has  not  been  a 
leader  in  our  musical  circles  during  re- 
cent years  who  has  succeeded  in  impart- 
ing so  much  of  his  own  musicianly  quali- 
ties and  magnetism  as  did  Mr  Henschel 
on   Saturday  evening  .   .   .' 


Tickets  for  the  season  had  gone  on  sale 
about  six  weeks  earlier,  and  by  six 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  first  booking, 
there  was  a  line  of  seventy-five  people 
outside  the  Box  Office,  some  of  whom 
had  waited  all  night.  By  the  end  of  the 
season  concerts  were  sold  out,  and  ticket 
scalpers  had  already  started  operations. 
Mr  Higginson  wrote  a  letter  to  the  press, 
which  was  published  on  March  21  1882: 
'When  last  spring  the  general  scheme 
for  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  was  put  forth,  the  grave  doubt 
in  my  mind  was  whether  they  were 
wanted.  This  doubt  has  been  dispelled 
by  a  most  kindly  and  courteous  public, 
and  therefore  the  scheme  will  stand.' 


Symphony  concerts  continued  to  be  held 
in  the  old  Music  Hall  for  nearly  twenty 
years,   until   Symphony   Hall   was   opened 
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in  1900.  The  new  building  was  immedi- 
ately acclaimed  as  one  of  the  world's 
most  acoustically  perfect  concert  rooms. 
Georg  Henschel  was  succeeded  by  Wil- 
helm  Cericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur, 
and  the  legendary  Karl  Muck,  all  of  them 
German-born. 


Meanwhile,  in  July  1885,  the  musicians 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  had  given  their 
first  'Promenade  concert',  to  fulfill  Mr 
Higginson's  wish  to  give  Boston  'concerts 
of  a  lighter  kind  of  music'.  From  the 
earliest  days  there  were  both  music 
and  refreshments  at  the  'Promenades'  — 
a  novel  idea  to  which  Bostonians  re- 
sponded enthusiastically.  The  concerts, 
soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime  and 
to  be  renamed  'Popular',  and  later  'Pops', 
fast  became  a  tradition. 


The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
was  greatly  changed  in  1918.  The  vicious 
anti-German  feeling  then  prevalent  re- 
sulted in  the  internment  and  later  dis- 
missal of  Dr  Muck.  Several  of  the  German 
players  also  found  their  contracts  termi- 
nated at  the  same  time.  Mr  Higginson, 
then  in  his  eighties,  felt  the  burden  of 
maintaining  the  Orchestra  by  himself  was 
now  too  heavy,  and  entrusted  the  Or- 
chestra to  a  Board  of  Trustees.  Henri 
Rabaud  was  engaged  as  Conductor,  to  be 
succeeded  the  following  season  by  Pierre 
Monteux. 


During  Monteux's  first  year  with  the 
Orchestra,  there  was  a  serious  crisis.  The 
Boston  Symphony  at  that  time  was  the 
only  major  orchestra  whose  members  did 
not  belong  to  the  Musicians  Union.  This 
was  a  policy  strictly  upheld  by  Mr  Hig- 
ginson, who  had  always  believed  it  to  be 
solely  the  responsibility  of  the  Conductor 
to  choose  the  Orchestra's  personnel.  But 
the  players  were  restive,  and  many  wanted 
Union  support  to  fight  for  higher  sal- 
aries. There  came  a  Saturday  evening 
when  about  a  third  of  the  Orchestra  re- 
fused to  play  the  scheduled  concert,  and 


Monteux  was  forced  to  change  his  pro- 
gram minutes  before  the  concert  was 
due  to  start.  The  Trustees  meanwhile  re- 
fused to  accede  to  the  players'  demands. 


The  Boston  Symphony  was  left  short  of 
about  thirty  members.  Monteux,  demon- 
strating characteristic  resource,  tact  and 
enterprise,  first  called  on  the  Orchestra's 
pensioners,  several  of  whom  responded 
to  his  appeal,  then  held  auditions  to  fill 
the  remaining  vacancies.  Two  present 
members  of  the  Orchestra,  the  violinists 
Rolland  Tapley  and  Clarence  Knudson, 
were  among  the  young  Americans  en- 
gaged. During  the  following  seasons  Mon- 
teux rebuilt  the  Orchestra  into  a  great 
ensemble.  In  1924  Bostonians  gave  him 
a  grateful  farewell,  realising  that  he  had 
once  more  given  the  city  an  orchestra 
that  ranked  with  the  world's  finest.  It 
was  not  until  1942  that  the  conductor  and 
players  of  the  Boston  Symphony  finally 
joined   the   Musicians    Union. 


The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship,  electric  per- 
sonality, and  catholic  taste  proved  so 
enduring  that  he  served  an  unprece- 
dented term  of  twenty-five  years.  There 
were  many  striking  moves  towards  expan- 
sion: recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the 
pioneering  days  of  1917,  continued  with 
increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio  broad- 
casts of  concerts.  In  1929  the  free  Espla- 
nade Concerts  on  the  Charles  River  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  since 
1915,  and  who  became  the  following 
year  the  eighteenth  Conductor  of  the 
Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  continues  to  hold 
today.  In  1936  Koussevitzky  led  the  Or- 
chestra in  their  first  concerts  here  in  the 
Berkshires,  and  two  years  later  he  and 
the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence  at  Tanglewood. 


Henry  Lee  Higginson's  dream  of  'a  good 
honest  school  for  musicians'  was  pas- 
sionately shared  by  Serge  Koussevitzky. 
In   1940    the   dream    was    realized    when 
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the  Orchestra  founded  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood.  This  sum- 
mer academy  for  young  artists  was  and 
remains  unique,  and  its  influence  has 
been  felt  on  music  throughout  the  world. 
(An  article  about  the  Center  is  printed 
elsewhere  in  the  book.) 


In  1949  Koussevitzky  was  succeeded 
as  Music  Director  of  the  Orchestra  by 
Charles  Munch.  During  his  time  in  Boston 
Dr  Munch  continued  the  tradition  of  sup- 
porting contemporary  composers,  and  in- 
troduced much  music  from  the  French 
repertoire  to  this  country.  The  Boston 
Symphony  toured  abroad  for  the  first 
time,  and  was  the  first  American  orches- 
tra to  appear  in  the  USSR.  In  1951  Munch 
restored  the  Open  rehearsals,  an  adapta- 
tion of  Mr  Higginson's  original  Friday 
'rehearsals',  which  later  had  become 
the  regular  Friday  afternoon  concerts  we 
know  today. 


Erich  Leinsdorf  became  Music  Director  in 
the  fall  of  1962.  During  his  seven  years 
with  the  Orchestra,  he  presented  many 
premieres  and  restored  many  forgotten 
and  neglected  works  to  the  repertoire. 
As  his  two  predecessors  had  done,  he 
made  many  recordings  for  RCA,  including 
the  complete  symphonies  of  Brahms  and 
Beethoven,  and  a  major  cycle  of  Proko- 
fiev's music.  Mr  Leinsdorf  was  an  ener- 
getic Director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  and  under  his  leadership  a  full- 
tuition  Fellowship  program  was  instituted. 
Many  concerts  were  televised  during 
his  tenure. 


William  Steinberg  succeeded  Mr  Leins- 
dorf in  1969.  During  his  tenure  he 
conducted  several  American  and  world 
premieres,  led  the  1971  European  tour 
and  directed  concerts  in  cities  on  the 
East  Coast,  in  the  South  and  in  the  Mid- 
West.  He  made  recordings  for  Deutsche 
Crammophon  and  RCA,  including  some 
of  the  world's  first  issues  in  quadraphonic 
sound.  Mr  Steinberg  appeared  regularly 
on  television,  and  during  his  tenure  con- 
certs were  broadcast  for  the  first  time  in 


four-channel  sound  over  two  of  Boston's 
radio  stations. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Artistic  Director  of  the  Berk- 
shire Festival  since  1970,  became  Music 
Director  of  the  Orchestra  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1973-1974  season,  following  a 
year  as  Music  Adviser  to  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony. Invited  by  Charles  Munch  to 
Tanglewood  as  a  conducting  student  in 
1960,  he  has  been  closely  associated  with 
the  Orchestra  in  the  years  since  that 
time.  He  has  made  many  recordings  with 
the  Orchestra  on  the  RCA  and  Deutsche 
Grammophon  labels,  and  with  the  latter 
company  he  is  currently  in  the  midst  of  a 
project  that  will  include  the  complete 
orchestral  music  of  Ravel.  In  addition  to 
his  duties  in  Boston,  he  is  Conductor  and 
Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

In  1964  the  Orchestra  established  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  an 
ensemble  made  up  of  its  principal  play- 
ers. Each  year  the  Chamber  Players  give 
concerts  in  Boston,  and  have  made  sev- 
eral tours  both  of  the  United  States  and 
of  foreign  countries,  including  England, 
Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  France  and  the 
USSR.  They  have  appeared  on  television 
and  have  made  many  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA. 

Today  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Inc.  presents  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony and  Boston  Pops  Orchestras  and 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers, is  active  in  the  sponsorship  of  Youth 
Concerts  in  Boston,  is  deeply  involved  in 
television,  radio  and  recording  projects, 
and  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
Symphony  Hall  in  Boston  and  the  estate 
here  at  Tanglewood.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Mr  Higginson's  projected 
$115,000  to  a  sum  more  than  $6  million. 
It  is  supported  not  only  by  its  audiences, 
but  by  grants  from  the  Federal  and  State 
governments,  and  by  the  generosity  of 
many  businesses  and  individuals.  Without 
their  support,  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra would  be  unable  to  continue  its 
pre-eminent  position  in  the  world  of 
music. 


ERICH   LEINSDORF 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG 


SEIJI  OZAWA 


THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


When  the  Boston  Symphony  established  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at 
Tanglewood  in  1940,  the  dream  of  two  of  the  Orchestra's  most  illus- 
trious figures  became  a  reality.  Henry  Lee  Higginson  clearly  recognized 
the  importance  of  a  highly  professional  training  environment  to  young 
musicians,  and  when  he  founded  the  Orchestra  in  1881  he  wrote  of  his 
wish  to  establish  also  a  'good  honest  school  for  musicians.'  It  was  a 
wish  that  was  not  to  be  realized  for  a  good  many  years  —  not,  in  fact, 
until  the  advent  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor  and  Music  Director 
from  1924  until  1949.  Koussevitzky  fervently  shared  Higginson's  vision 
of  an  academy  where  young  musicians  could  extend  their  professional 
training  and  broaden  their  artistic  experience  under  the  guidance  of 
eminent  international  musicians.  More  than  any  other  single  person,  it 
was  Koussevitzky  who  made  the  vision  a  reality,  and  it  is  appropriate 
during  the  centenary  year  of  the  great  conductor's  birth  that  his  memory 
is  honored  this  summer  with  a  weekend  of  music  (July  26,  27,  28)  per- 
formed by  members  of  the  entire  Tanglewood  community.  Koussevitzky 
was  Director  of  the  Center  from  its  founding  until  his  death  in  1951, 
and  his  vigorous  leadership  has  remained  an  inspiring  example.  Today 
Leonard  Bernstein,  his  student  and  assistant  during  the  early  days  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival,  serves  as  Adviser  to  Tanglewood  and  to  the  Center. 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  1974 
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August  4  to  August  8 

co-sponsored  by  the 
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August  4  at  8.30  pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

Gilbert  Kalish     guest  pianist 

including  works  of 

Wuorinen,  Davidovsky  and  Schoenberg 


August  5  at  8.30  pm 

RECITAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY 
VOCAL  MUSIC 


August  6  at  8.30  pm 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERT 

including  the  world  premiere 

of  a  chamber  work  by  Tison  Street* 


Succeeding  Koussevitzky  was  Charles  Munch,  and  it  is  another  tribute 
to  the  continuity  and  success  of  the  Center  that  the  present  Music 
Director,  Seiji  Ozawa,  studied  there  during  the  Munch  era.  From  1963 
until  1969  Erich  Leinsdorf  was  Director  of  the  Center,  and  it  was  during 
his  tenure  that  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  another  conductor  who  would 
become  closely  associated  with  the  Orchestra,  was  a  student  at  the 
Center.  Today  the  primary  responsibility  for  the  Center's  direction  is  in 
the  hands  of  Gunther  Schuller,  composer,  writer,  conductor,  educator 
and  President  of  the  New  England  Conservatory. 

Each  summer  young  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world  come  to  Tangle- 
wood for  the  annual  eight-week  session  of  the  Center.  They  study  under 
the  supervision  of  musicians  of  great  experience  in  orchestral  and 
chamber  music  performance,  in  conducting  and  composition.  Joseph 
Silverstein,  Concertmaster  and  Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony, is  Chairman  of  the  Faculty,  which  includes  principal  players  and 
members  of  the  Orchestra,  faculty  members  of  the  Boston  University 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  as  well  as  leading  soloists,  conductors  and  com- 
posers. The  emphasis  is  on  group  performance,  carried  out  under  pro- 
fessional conditions.  In  addition  to  the  Center's  Fellowship  Program  for 
instrumentalists,  conductors,  singers  and  composers,  Boston  University 
offers  programs  for  talented  high  school  instrumentalists  and  singers,  a 
piano  seminar,  applied  music  classes,  and  programs  in  such  related  arts 
as  dance  and  theater.  These  programs  offer  college-level  credit  through 
the  University's  School  of  Fine  Arts. 


August  7  at  8.30  pm 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERT 

including  the  world  premiere 

of  a  chamber  work  by  David  Winkler* 


August  8  at  8.30  pm 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ORCHESTRA 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER     conductor 
including  the  world  premiere 
of  a  work  by  Fred  Lerdahl* 


•commissioned  by  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  Tanglewood  in  co-operation 
with  the  Fromm  Foundation  at  Harvard 


DAYS   IN  THE  ARTS 


is  a  program  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  designed  to  introduce  Boston 
Public  School  children  to  the  arts  by 
using  the  cultural  resources  of  Tangle- 
wood  and  Berkshire  County.  Thirty  fifth- 
and  sixth-graders  come  each  week  to 
spend  four  days  meeting  with  profes- 
sionals and  students  and  attending  vari- 
ous performances  on  the  Tanglewood 
grounds.  The  children  also  enjoy  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  Berkshires  through 
swimming,  hiking,  and  visiting  the  Pleas- 
ant Valley  Sanctuary,  but  the  emphasis  is 
on  the  arts. 

The  program  is  made  possible  this  sum- 
mer by  Title  I  funds  from  the  City  of 
Boston  and  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
artists  and  artists-in-training  who  volun- 
teer their  time  and  talent.  Members  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  stu- 
dents of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
demonstrate  their  instruments,  student 
dancers  from  Jacob's  Pillow  give  a  spe- 
cial introductory  workshop,  participants 
in  the  Lenox  Arts  Center  lend  their  ex- 
perience and  expertise,  and  five  full-time 
counselors  integrate  their  talents  in  art, 
music,  drama,  and  photography. 

Days  in  the  Arts  is  an  attempt  to  give  the 
participating  children  a  pleasant  initiation 
into  the  world  of  music,  dance,  drama 
and  art.  It  is  through  the  arts  that  a  child 
can  build  a  bridge  from  his  imagination 
to  reality.  If  he  learns  to  cross  that  bridge 
with  ease,  perhaps  the  beauty  he  creates 
in  the  imaginary  world  will  remain  in  the 
real  world  he  helps  to  create  when  he  is 
an  adult. 


Among  the  resources  available  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  are 
numerous  studios  for  practice  and  chamber  music,  and  an  extensive 
library  of  music  literature  and  scores.  Rehearsals  and  concerts  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra  and  other  performing  groups  take 
place  mostly  in  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  while  lectures,  seminars,  con- 
ducting classes,  vocal  and  choral  rehearsals,  composers'  forums  and 
concerts  of  chamber  music  take  place  in  the  Chamber  Music  Hall,  in 
the  West  Barn,  on  the  Rehearsal  Stage,  in  the  Hawthorne  Cottage,  and 
in  small  studios  situated  both  on  the  Tanglewood  grounds  and  in  build- 
ings in  Lenox  leased  by  the  Orchestra  for  the  summer.  The  Baldwin 
Piano  and  Organ  Company  generously  provides,  without  charge,  nearly 
100  keyboard  instruments  for  individual  practice  each  year,  while  other 
instruments  —  percussion,  for  example  —  are  provided  by  the  Orchestra. 

The  Boston  Symphony  is  assisted  in  supporting  the  Center  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  a  federal  agency,  as  well  as  by  indi- 
vidual and  corporate  sponsors  and  by  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at 
Harvard,  whose  generosity  and  co-operation  make  possible  each  year 
the  Center's  nationally  known  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music,  which 
this  season  takes  place  August  4  through  8.  As  a  performance-oriented 
institution,  the  Center  encourages  the  public  to  attend  the  Contempo- 
rary Festival  and  other  events  taking  place  throughout  the  summer. 
Details  may  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  Friends  of  Music  at 
Tanglewood,  located  near  the  Main  Gate. 

Scholarships  are  awarded  to  the  majority  of  the  students,  who  are 
chosen  by  audition  on  a  competitive  basis.  The  cost  of  the  Scholarship 
program  is  large  and  adds  each  year  substantially  to  the  deficit  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Details  of  how  you  may  help  are  printed 
elsewhere  in  the  program.  We  invite  you  to  hear  and  see  for  yourself 
the  remarkable  caliber  of  these  young  musicians. 


TANGLEWOOD    LENOX    MASSACHUSETTS 


Lake  Mahkeenac 


The  Berkshire  Festival  Program  is  published  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Inc.,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115,  and  Tanglewood,  Lenox, 
Massachusetts  01240. 

The  advertising  representatives  are  MediaRep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler  Office 
Building,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233.  Inquiries  for 
advertising  space  should  be  addressed  to  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  of  MediaRep 
Center. 
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Five  executives  explain 

what  the  Berkshires  have  meant  to  their  businesses. 

Edgar  M.  Buttenheim,  Pres. 
Buttenheim  Publishing  Corp. 

When  our  publishing  firm  moved 

to  the  Berkshires  in  1969,  we  rec- 
ognized the  assets  of  the  area  in 

terms  of  cultural  and  recreational 

offerings— both  summer  and  winter 

—  and  a  style  of  life  which  would 

be  attractive  to  our  employees. 

However,  a  major  reason  why  we 

selected  the  Berkshires  was  the 

availability  of  good  airline  travel. 

Pittsfield  airport,  plus  access  to  the 
the  airports  at  Albany  and  Hartford, provided  us  with 
what  we  needed. 


Burton  S.  Massie,  Pres. 
Eaton  Paper  Company 

We  found  a  unique  strength  in  the 
exceptional  work  force  available  in 
the  Berkshires.  Life-long  friends 
work  side-by-side.  Job-hopping, 
among  those  native  to  the  area,  is 
practically  unheard  of.  And  there's 
something  else  we  discovered 
about  the  Berkshire  workers— they 
take  pride  in  their  work.  The  Berk- 
shires' manufacturing  traditions, 
combined  with  an  appreciation  for 

the  quality  of  life  itself,  makes  the  Berkshires  an  excellent 

place  to  do  business. 

James  H.  Hunter,  Pres. 
James  Hunter  Machine  Co. 

For  five  generations,  we've  enjoyed 
a  good  working  environment  in 
the  Berkshires— the  competent, 
loyal  work  force  we  have  found 
here,  the  proximity  to  major  cities, 
the  cooperation  and  understanding 
County  and  City  governments  in- 
terested not  only  in  attracting 
industry,  but  also  keeping  it.  And, 
good  transportation  which  includes 
rail  and  super-highways.  Plus, 
several  trucking  companies  maintain  terminals  in  the 
County.  The  Berkshires  have  been  good  to  us  and,  most 
important,  we  like  it  here. 


Marcus  A.  Ferrelli,  Pres. 
Chemex  Corporation 

The  Berkshires'  proximity  to  New 
York  City  and  Boston  makes  it 
easy  to  provide  our  customers  with 
excellent  service,  and  also  keep  in 
touch  with  suppliers  in  the  North- 
east. What's  more,  the  Berkshires 
encourage  active  participation  in 
community  affairs.  That  means  our 
people  have  a  good  place  to  work, 
AND  a  good  place  to  enjoy  the 
time  they  spend  with  their  families. 

We've  come  to  understand  and  to  appreciate  what  makes 

this  such  a  special  place. 


Selwyn  I.  Atherton,  Pres. 

First  Agricultural  National  Bank 

Our  area  banks  are  both  progres- 
sive and  aggressive.  We  work  with 
local  development  corporations, 
the  SBA  and  bond  financing  to 
make  it  possible  to  get  100% 
financing  for  new  plants,  capital 
outlay  projects,  expansion,  pollu- 
tion control  and  related  purposes. 


If  you're  involved  in  the  decision  to  expand  or  relocate 
a  company,  consider  the  Berkshires. 

j  Tell  me  more  about  relocating  j 

in  the  Berkshires. 


Name 


Title 


Company 


Address 
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Send  to:  Alan  H.  Marden 

Berkshire  County  Development  Commission 

107  South  Street.  Pittsfield.  Mass.  01201 

413)499-4474 


J 


.      Judge  us  by 
the  companies  we  keep. 


the  Berkshires 

Berkshire  County  Development  Commission 


Accompanist  to: 


Leonard  Bernstein 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Arthur  Fiedler 

Eugene  Ormandy 

Seiji  Ozawa 

Gunther  Schuller 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas 

Earl  Wild 


